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Intraracial Diversity and Relations among 
African-Americans: Closeness among Black 
Students at a Predominantly White University! 


Sandra S. Smith 
University of Michigan 


Mignon R. Moore 
Columbia University 


A case study of black college students at a predominantly white 
liberal arts college is employed to question continuing assumptions 
in sociological research that blacks represent social, cultural, and 
economic homogeneity and that intraracial relations are close and 
without conflict. The article examines the extent to which black 
students feel close to other black students on campus, rely on one 
another for need satisfaction and social interaction, and share similar 
values, experiences, and attitudes. The authors find that the odds 
of closeness are significantly reduced for biracial students, for black 
students from low SES backgrounds, and for black students from 
predominantly white backgrounds. Among biracial students and 
those from predominantly white environments, social distance re- 
flects their overall distance from the larger black community and is 
a function of their lack of “racial awareness.” The social distance 
of low SES students appears specific to the community of black 
students within the college and is not expressed toward the larger 
black community. Moreover, feelings of distance appear to be driven 
by perceived social, cultural, and economic differences from other 
black students. 


INTRODUCTION 


Within sociology, the study of blacks is essentially the study of social and 
economic inequality. Such is the case within stratification research that 
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examines blacks! disadvantaged positions in the labor market and poorer 
educational outcomes relative to whites, and such is the case within studies 
of race and ethnic relations, which focus almost exclusively on interracial 
conflict and the effects of racism and discrimination on targeted groups, 
to the neglect of intraracial group processes. Within these disparate areas 
of study, researchers presume that blacks hold similar values, attitudes, 
and experiences, share a collective perception of themselves as a social 
unit, have a qualitatively different culture and dissimilar life experiences 
compared to whites, and are dependent on each other for need satisfaction 
and social interaction, particularly to stave off feelings of racial alienation, 
isolation, and oppression. In sum, much of sociological research assumes 
that, as a group, blacks represent cultural, social, and economic homo- 
geneity and that intraracial relations are close and without conflict. In so 
doing, what both of these areas of research has done is to provide a 
unidimensional picture of blacks, one in which they are aggregated and 
the nature of their intraracial relations and diversity obscured. 

While there may have been less cause to question assumptions of close- 
ness and homogeneity before the Civil Rights movement, when fewer 
cultural and socioeconomic distinctions could be made (Wilson 1978; Jay- 
nes and Williams 1989; Farley 1996), one can question the extent to which 
these assumptions hold today given shifts in the demography of black 
America. Three trends are noteworthy. First, the growth of the black 
middle and upper-middle classes has resulted in an increased bifurcation 
of blacks by class status (Wilson 1978; Smith and Welch 1989; Jaynes 
and Williams 1989). Second, consistent with the first trend described 
above, the proportion of black Americans who have had interracial con- 
tact prior to adulthood has grown due to the increase in the number living 
in and attending racially integrated or predominantly white neighbor- 
hoods and schools (Massey and Denton 1988; Farley and Frey 1994; Frey 
and Farley 1996; Sigelman et al. 1996). Third, the population of foreign- 
born blacks has grown, as have populations of biracial and multiracial 
people with African ancestry (Farley and Allen 1987; Kasinitz 1992; Root 
1992, 19965; Outtz 1994; U.S. Bureau of the Census 1996; Waters 1996)." 


O'Connor, Jennifer Barber, Pamela Bennett, David Harris, the Social Psychology 
Brownbag at the University of Michigan, as well as the 4.75 reviewers Please direct 
all correspondence to Sandra S. Smith at the Poverty Research and Training Center, 
540 East Liberty, Suite 202, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 

* Before 1970, only 200,000 foreign-born blacks resided in the United States. Due in 
large part to the Hart-Cellar Immigration Reform Act of 1965, the number of foreign- 
born blacks had swelled to more than 1.9 million by 1996, representing over 6% of 
the black population in the United States, 10% of the black population in the Northeast, 
and approximately 25% of the black population in New York City, their primary city 
of relocation (Kasinitz 1992; U.S Bureau of the Census 1996; Waters 1996). In 1970, 
three years after the Supreme Court declared unconstitutional laws prohibiting inter- 
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Each of these demographic changes have increasingly diversified black 
America, making assumptions of closeness and homogeneity outdated and 
inaccurate. 

In this article, we explore continuing assumptions about intraracial 
relations and diversity by examining feelings of closeness and distance, 
employing as a case study a population of black college students in at- 
tendance at a single, predominantly white university (referred to in this 
study as *Big City University"). First, we investigate the extent to which 
black students share values, attitudes, and experiences and rely on each 
other for need satisfaction and social interaction. Second, we conduct 
logistic regression analyses to predict closeness to other black students as 
a function of socioeconomic status, preadult integrative experiences, and 
racial and ethnic identification, factors that have contributed to growing 
black social, cultural, and economic diversity. Third, we draw from in- 
depth interviews to provide context and insight into the relationships we 
uncover. 

The most sociologically significant aspect of this work lies in its ex- 
amination of the effect of intraracial diversity on relations in a context 
in which the saliency and meaning of race is particularly heightened. 
Given few instances in which people from dissimilar racial, ethnic, class, 
and cultural backgrounds converge and interact as peers for an extended 
period of time, the university setting offers one of the best opportunities 
to study how blacks from diverse backgrounds define their similarities 
and differences, the meanings they apply to these similarities and differ- 
ences, the way diversity affects their feelings of closeness to or distance 
from other blacks, and the extent to which their closeness or distance is 
reflective of their feelings about the larger black community. For those 
accustomed to predominantly black surroundings and sensitive to issues 
of race, attending a predominantly white college may further signify their 
difference from the white majority and may help them define who they 
are as black individuals. For those raised in predominantly white envi- 
ronments, accustomed to being one of only a few blacks and generally 
unaccustomed to defining their existence primarily in terms of race, ex- 
pectations from other blacks in terms of values, attitudes, style of dress, 
speech, and so on, may make race a more salient feature of their existence 


racial marriages, black-white marriages totaled 65,000, and 12,556 babies were born 
to black-white couples. By 1991, the number of black-white intermarriages had grown 
to 231,000, and 52,232 black-white babies were born, an increase of more than 400% 
(Outtz 1994). Current estimates of black-white biracials are thought to be anywhere 
from 500,000 to 5 million persons, although many suspect that even these figures 
underestimate the true population of mixed-race people (Root 1992). To put these 
figures in perspective, between 1970 and 1992, the total number of interracial marriages 
increased from 310,000 to 1,161,000, or 1 3%-2.2% of all marriages (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census 1993). 
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whether they like it or not. Thus, although the fairly specific context of 
our study limits the extent to which we can generalize our findings to the 
larger community of blacks, we believe that this article represents an 
important first step at understanding intraracial group processes among 
a diverse population of African-Americans. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Homophily principles assert that individuals are drawn to those with 
similar attributes (Laumann 1973); therefore, we contend that what drives 
individuals! feelings of closeness to a particular reference group is the 
extent to which they perceive themselves to be similar to or different from 
the group in question. In this context, “perceptions of difference" and 
"feelings of closeness" represent two distinct concepts. "Perceptions of 
difference" denotes individuals' assessments of consistency between their 
social, cultural, and economic orientations and life experiences and those 
of the reference group. Specifically, individuals determine the extent to 
which the social norms, values, and attitudes that are important to them 
are compatible with those of the reference group, and judge whether or 
not their physical characteristics, style of dress, speech patterns, and gen- 
eral mannerisms resemble members of the group in question. Unlike "per- 
ceptions of difference," which indicates an assessment of commonalties 
with those in the reference group, "feelings of closeness" signifies the extent 
and nature of relations between individuals and the group in question.’ 
As such, it draws from the network conceptualization of closeness, which 
stresses tie strength and intimacy, and captures the extent of familiarity, 
intensity, and connectedness with individuals in the reference group or 
the group as a whole (Marsden and Campbell 1984). 

Therefore, our theoretical framework models feelings of closeness to 
other blacks as a function of socioeconomic status, preadult integrative 
experiences, and racial/ethnic identification, with perceptions of difference 
playing a mediating role. In other words, increasing diversity among 
blacks resulting from class bifurcation, racial integration, and differential 
racial and ethnic identification will affect the extent to which they believe 
they share social, cultural, and economic orientations and experiences and 
will influence the extent and nature of their relations with individual 
blacks and the larger black community. In the remainder of this section, 


3 We would like to note that previous reviewers and the A/S editorial board pointed 
out that these concepts—"feelings of closeness” and “perceptions of difference”—-may 
actually be measures of the same underlying process of racial experience and identity. 
However, we continue to find the distinction between these concepts both valid and 
meaningful, but we encourage further examination of this question. 
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we draw on disparate literatures that link feelings of closeness to socio- 
economic status, preadult integrative experiences, and racial/ethnic iden- 
tification, identifying as the common thread in each the mediating effect 
of perceptions of difference. 


Socioeconomic Background 


Several studies have examined the effect of socioeconomic status (SES) 
on blacks? feelings of closeness to other blacks and have generally found 
that individuals with higher SES report greater social distance from blacks 
as a group (Broman, Neighbors, and Jackson 1988; Demo and Hughes 
1991; Thornton et al. 1997). Social distance is hypothesized to exist among 
those of higher SES because of their greater integration within mainstream 
America (Allen et al. 1989), their individual versus collective orientation 
toward success (Hall and Allen 1989), and their reduced sense of collective 
fate resulting because their class status insulates them from many prob- 
lems faced by more disadvantaged blacks (Simpson 1998). 

This may not be the case, however. We propose that when assessing 
closeness, low to middle SES blacks tend to view themselves as socio- 
economically similar to the majority of other blacks, whom they see as 
predominantly from low to middle socioeconomic backgrounds. In con- 
trast, middle- to upper-middle-class blacks view themselves as socioecon- 
omically dissimilar to the majority of other blacks, whom they also see 
as predominantly from low to middle socioeconomic backgrounds. It is 
this perception of difference that is mediating the relationship between 
class status and feelings of closeness; the higher their SES, the greater 
their perception of differentness and feelings of social distance from other 
blacks. As a result, low to middle SES blacks report higher levels of 
closeness to other blacks relative to their more advantaged counterparts. 

If we assume that the perception of differentness or sameness is driving 
the relationship between class status and feelings of closeness, we may 
not expect this same relationship to be found among black college students 
as has been found among a nationally representative sample of blacks. 
The socioeconomic background of black college students, especially those 
attending private colleges, is higher on average than the SES of the larger 
black community.^ If the comparison group for black students is the black 


4 Studies indicate that the socioeconomic backgrounds of black students attending 
predominantly white colleges and universities have become increasingly middle and 
upper-middle class. Hall and Allen (1989), e.g, find that а significant percentage of 
black students attending college at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, in 1986 were raised in middle- and upper- 
middle-class families. 41% had family incomes of $25,000 or more (in 1982 dollars), 
and 38% had parents with high-prestige professional occupations. 
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student population rather than the general black population, low SES 
black students may perceive themselves as being significantly different 
from other, more advantaged students and thus may be more likely to 
report feelings of social distance. Middle- and upper-middle-class black 
students may view themselves as being fairly similar to other blacks on 
campus and thus may report greater feelings of closeness. We therefore 
hypothesize that feelings of closeness to other blacks is in part contingent 
on one's SES, the SES of their black reference group, and the extent to 
which they perceive this status as different from their own. 


Preadult Integrative Experiences 


Previous research has also identified integrative experiences with whites 
as an important factor in explaining blacks’ feelings of closeness: preadult 
interracial contact has a negative effect on closeness to other blacks (Ta- 
tum 1987; Thornton et al. 1990; Demo and Hughes 1991; Harris 1995). 
Some researchers suggest that when black families move out of predom- 
inantly black environments, increased interactions with whites and other 
nonblacks contributes to greater social distance from blacks as a group 
(Demo and Hughes 1991). An alternative hypothesis contends that move- 
ment into predominantly white environments decreases time spent inter- 
acting with social groups and organizations within the black community, 
and it is this decline in interaction with other blacks that leads to greater 
social distance from blacks (Tatum 1987; Harris 1995). 

Consistent with the latter hypothesis, Dawson (1994) argues that racial 
group identity depends a great deal on the extent to which individuals 
have access to information relevant to that identity and believe that a 
particular identity is consistent with their own reality. Racial identification 
becomes less salient to individuals when information about the political, 
economic, and social worlds of blacks is not accessible. This inaccessibility 
is more likely to occur when individuals do not reside in black commu- 
nities, lack social networks to inform them of the happenings within black 
communities, or when they have become upwardly mobile, all of which 
may lessen the saliency of race in their lives (Dawson 1994, p. 11). 

Drawing on the findings of previous research, we examine the effect 
of preadult integrative experiences on the odds of feeling close to other 
blacks, and we pay particular attention to whether closeness is more a 
function of the increased presence of whites in their social lives or the 
absence of interactions with blacks. As previous research suggests, we 
hypothesize that it is the absence of interactions with blacks, rather than 
the presence of whites, that is influential. We reason that because of the 
absence of interactions with other blacks, some having preadult integra- 
tive experiences will lack information about the political, economic, and 
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social worlds of blacks, and consequently will be more likely to perceive 
little commonality between themselves and other blacks, resulting in feel- 
ings of distance. 


Ethnic and Racial Identification 


Ethnic identification.—Although researchers have yet to examine well 
the relationship between racial and ethnic identification and feelings of 
closeness among blacks, evidence exists suggesting that such intraracial 
diversity negatively influences intraracial relations. Consistent throughout 
many studies that have examined the process of assimilation and accul- 
turation among foreign-born blacks is the finding that intraracial tensions 
and social distance pervade relations between communities of foreign- 
born and native-born blacks (Sutton and Makiesky-Barrow 1987; Wol- 
demikael 1989; Kasinitz 1992; Waters 1996, 1999). The reasons for these 
tensions are not mutually exclusive. First, instead of attempting to fully 
integrate into the larger black community, many foreign-born blacks have 
instead distinguished themselves from native blacks by choosing to iden- 
tify primarily in terms of ethnicity and nationality instead of race, and 
by maintaining the cultural norms of their homelands, such as style of 
dress and manner of speech. However, natives interpret these acts of ethnic 
display as ways to gain favor with whites. 

Second, native-born blacks are said to resent the foreign-born for hin- 
dering their opportunities for economic advancement. The foreign-born 
are accused of taking jobs that would otherwise go to natives or of taking 
jobs that natives shun because of low wages (Woldemikael 1989; Waters 
1996, 1999). Moreover, given the many social and economic obstacles 
native-born blacks have to overcome in order to obtain their piece of the 
American pie, they are often confused and frustrated by the ability of the 
foreign-born to buy homes soon after immigrating (Woldemikael 1989). 
Feelings of antagonism between these two groups have resulted in ^mutual 
stereotyping." The foreign-born brand native-born blacks as lazy and 
lacking commitment to education, upward mobility, and family; they also 
perceive native-born blacks as being overly sensitive to issues surrounding 
race. Meanwhile, natives criticize the foreign-born for what they perceive 


5 Indeed, research has shown that the foreign-born perceive better treatment from 
whites when their nonnative status is revealed. Whites generally compliment them on 
Шеш accents, and white employers tend to prefer employees from the ranks of the 
foreign- rather than the native-born (Woldemikael 1989; Waters 1996, 1999; Newman 
1999). 
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as their arrogance and ignorance of the race and class issues that divide 
this country (Waters 1996, 1999). 

Thus, work in this area establishes that, although race is an important 
identifying group marker, there are other components of individuals’ iden- 
tities that may more strongly determine with whom they feel bonds. That 
some foreign-born blacks may choose their ethnic identification over their 
racial identification indicates that they may perceive themselves differ- 
ently from other blacks. They may eat different foods, speak with foreign 
accents, listen to different music, and dress and act differently. In addition, 
they may have values, attitudes, interests, and issues that identify them 
as a group distinct from the native-born black community. Their decision 
to identify ethnically suggests that they perceive themselves differently 
from their nonethnic-identified counterparts and signals their social dis- 
tance from blacks as a racial group. 

Racial identification.—Although relatively sparse and concentrated in 
the fields of social work and psychology, the social science literature on 
biracial persons consistently identifies two areas of conflict that may have 
consequences for feelings of closeness: racial identity and social margin- 
ality (Brown 1990; Overmier 1990; Gibbs 1998). While the process of 
racial identification may not be difficult for monoracial individuals, it can 
be challenging for biracials. Although born with dual or multiple racial 
and cultural identities, children of different-race parents are often ex- 
pected to identify with one race, usually that of the minority parent. In 
the United States, children of black-white interracial unions have histor- 
ically been defined as black, a practice that has been strongly supported 
by both black and white communities, laypersons and clinicians alike. 
However, as the trend toward biracial identification grows, so too does 
intraracial tension among blacks, as some within the black community 
ostracize self-identified biracials whom they perceive as downplaying their 
blackness in favor of their whiteness to gain special treatment from whites 
(Sebring 1985; Bowles 1993; Daniel 1996).’ 


* Recent work of race and ethnicity scholars suggests that, to some extent, intraracial 
tensions decline with the second generation of black immigrants, primarily because 
the offspring of the foreign-born are more likely to identify with American blacks than 
are their parents (Waters 1996). 

7 A trend appears to be developing in which biracials are choosing to identify with all 
aspects of their racial backgrounds rather than accepting traditional U.S. societal 
attitudes in which everyone with African ancestry is viewed solely as black (Daniel 
1996, Thornton 1996; Spencer 1997). No longer willing to choose between their multiple 
racial and cultural heritages, and no longer willing to accept their social marginality, 
since 1990, mixed-race individuals have organized a movement to legitimate their status 
as a distinct racial group (Njeri 1988; Mathews 1996; Spencer 1997). As evidence of 
the trend toward increased multiracial identification, whereas in 1970, 720,000 people 
in the U. S. census described themselves outside of the four major racial classifications, 
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Intimately tied to the issue of racial identity is social marginality. Re- 
searchers and clinicians have found that biracial individuals often have 
a difficult time answering the question, Where do I fit? (Sebring 1985; 
Overmier 1990; Brown 1990; Gibbs 1998). Rejected by both majority and 
minority peers because of their *exotic" features, biracial adolescents can 
experience difficulty identifying peers who accept and validate their racial 
and cultural uniqueness (Overmier 1990). The extent to which biracials 
are accepted depends on the extent to which their physical characteristics, 
style of dress, speech patterns, and general mannerisms match those in 
the black community, as well as the extent to which biracials accept a 
black racial identity and show commitment to the mores of the black 
community (Sebring 1985). The odds of social acceptance are high for 
black biracials who are easily identified as black given certain physical 
features, cultural style, and commitment to the black community, but the 
odds of acceptance are low for biracials who are racially and culturally 
difficult to categorize (Brown 1990). 


Summary 


In sum, although disparate in nature, the literature on SES, preadult 
integrative experiences, and racial and ethnic identification suggests that 
homogeneity among blacks should not be assumed and that intraracial 
relations generally, and feelings of closeness specifically, may be influenced 
by the extent to which individuals perceive commonalties between them- 
selves and other blacks in terms of their social, cultural, and economic 
orientations and experiences. We explore these possibilities by addressing 
the following questions: To what extent do blacks (1) feel close to or distant 
from other blacks, (2) rely on each other for need satisfaction and social 
interaction, and (3) share similar values, attitudes, and experiences? 


DATA AND METHODS 
Data Collection and Sample Characteristics 


To determine the extent to which an intraracially diverse population of 
blacks share similar values, attitudes, and experiences, rely on each other 
for need satisfaction and social interaction, and feel close to or distant 
from other blacks, we needed a socially, culturally, and economically het- 
erogeneous population on which to test our hypotheses. Given the few 
settings in which people from dissimilar backgrounds converge and in- 
teract as peers for an extended period of time, we identified the college 


by 1990, 10 million people were identified as “other,” although it cannot be determined 
the proportion who are of mixed-race heritage (Spencer 1997). 
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campus as the setting to address our research concerns. Thus, we surveyed 
all of the black undergraduate students at a private, predominantly white 
university. Mail-in questionnaires consisting of closed-ended questions 
were distributed to all 134 black undergraduates at Big City University, 
where they constituted approximately 396 of the total undergraduate pop- 
ulation. While some of the survey questions were original constructions, 
others were derived from the National Study of Black College Students 
at the University of Michigan (Allen 1992). The initial response rate of 
6596 was increased through phone surveys, providing a final response rate 
of 7696 (N — 102). 

In addition, we collected in-depth interviews with a smaller sample of 
respondents who completed the mail-in survey. This subsample was cho- 
sen to represent the opinions of distinct groups of respondents in the 
general survey. We stratified survey participants into four groups in order 
to obtain a variety of perspectives and experiences from the black student 
body. This decision was made after preliminary analysis of the data in- 
dicated that closeness to other black students was significantly correlated 
with race and ethnic identification and racial composition of friendship 
networks on campus. The four groups are as follows: 

1. Those who reported their racial/cultural identification as biracial, 
multiracial, foreign-born, or who reported themselves as members 
of an ethnic group, regardless of racial composition of friendship 
group. 

2. Those who responded that all or most of their friends were black. 

3. Those who responded that half or some of their friends were black. 

4. Those who responded that few or none of their friends on campus 
were black. 

We randomly contacted students from each of these four groups by tel- 
ephone and invited them to participate in the open-ended interview. 
Thirty students were interviewed about topics relating to their experiences 
prior to attending college, their experiences with black students since 
enrolling in college, and how they currently perceived themselves relative 
to other blacks on campus.’ 


Variables 


Dependent variable.—In past studies, “closeness” has been used as а mea- 
sure of black identity, theoretically capturing the extent to which blacks 
consider themselves a part of the collective. To operationalize this concept 
of closeness, researchers generally employed a series of questions asking 
blacks how close they felt in their ideas and feelings to blacks who are 


8 Both interviewers were African-American. 
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(1) poor, (2) religious, (3) young, (4) middle class, (5) working class, (6) 
older, (7) elected officials, and (8) professionals, with responses ranging 
from not at all to very close. These measures were then summed and used 
to reflect blacks’ identification with ай blacks. However, such a construc- 
tion, while capturing affective response to all blacks, does not take into 
consideration context, nor does it account for how closeness relates to 
day-to-day experiences. In sum, this conceptualization fails to capture the 
extent and quality ofrelations within a community of blacks, and therefore 
significantly limits the empirical ability to link intraracial diversity to 
feelings of closeness. Consequently, a measure indicating one's identifi- 
cation to all blacks would be inappropriate in this context. 

Instead, we draw from network conceptualizations of closeness that 
emphasize tie strength and intimacy, and we created a measure based on 
four dimensions of closeness: closeness to individual black students; close- 
ness to the black community on campus; the extent of intimate association 
with other black students; and quality of experiences with other black 
students. Questions asked to arrive at these dimensions include the fol- 
lowing: 

How alienated or isolated do you feel from other black students? 

(1 = extremely; 5 = not at all) 

How would you describe your relations at this university with black 

students? 

(1 = no contact; 5 = excellent) 

What proportion of your friends on campus are black? 

(1 = none; 5 = all) 

To what extent do you feel part of the black community on campus? 

(1 = not at all; 5 = totally) 

Each of these dimensions represents a scale that was then summed for 
each respondent to create one measure (minimum score = 4, maximum 
= 20; Cronbach's с = .81). Higher scores indicate stronger feelings of 
closeness. Respondents were then categorized into three categories of 
closeness: socially distant, close, and very close. Taking the mean closeness 
score across all respondents, we categorized those who scored lower than 
one standard deviation below the mean as socially distant from other 
black students and those scoring more than one standard deviation above 
the mean as very close to other black students. Those scoring within one 
standard deviation of the mean were categorized as close. 

Covariates.—It is our contention that closeness to other black students 
is significantly related to the extent of social interaction with other black 
students, as well as having similar values, attitudes, and experiences as 
other black students. To examine these relationships, we operationalized 
social interaction using several variables that measure the frequency of 
participation with black students in formal and informal activities and 
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the extent of participation in minority-oriented activities, black-specified 
activities, general campus activities, and off-campus activities. Frequency 
of participation in formal and informal activities was determined by ask- 
ing how often the respondent does the following activities with other black 
students: eats meals, watches TV/movies, attends cultural activities or 
parties, hangs out/plays games, and participates in study groups or group 
projects. Frequency of participation for each activity was measured from 
1 (never) to 5 (frequently). Responses were summed and averaged across 
the eight items (Cronbach's a = .89). 

To determine the number of minority-oriented activities, respondents 
were told to indicate whether they have ever been involved in any of the 
following activities: black student union or association; black cultural 
center; black studies program/center; tutorial work (as a tutor); tutorial 
help or other academic support (as a tutee); mentoring program (with 
faculty or administrators); peer support program; summer program (e.g., 
Upward Bound, pre-engineering, etc.); special black cultural/educational 
events on campus; other black or minority programs on this campus. The 
number of yes responses to 10 activities was summed. A second variable, 
number of black-specified student activities, measures participation in 
only those five activities specific to black students. 

Because it could be argued that socially distant black students partic- 
ipate less in minority-oriented and black-specified activities because they 
are alienated from the general campus community and therefore less likely 
to participate in all campus activities, we also examined participation in 
general campus activities and off-campus activities. Participation in gen- 
eral campus activities was determined by responses to how often the 
respondent took part in each of the following activities since enrolling in 
college: intramural athletics; intercollegiate athletics; hanging out or play- 
ing games; meetings or other activities of a club, organization, or student 
government group; studying with other students; attending interracial 
parties; cultural activities; residence hall activities; on-campus religious 
organizations. For each, any participation was coded as *1," otherwise 
“0,” and summed to create one measure of participation in general campus 
activities. The number of involvements in off-campus activities was mea- 
sured by responses to how often the respondent attended a party or social 
event away from campus, participated in off-campus social activities with 
friends who do not attend the university, and relied on off-campus activ- 
ities or organizations for recreational or social enjoyment. Any partici- 
pation in each was coded “1” and summed to create one measure of off- 
campus involvements. 

Aititudes.—To determine the extent to which black students have 
shared values and attitudes, we identified interracial relationships as an 
issue particularly sensitive for blacks as a group. Responses to the fol- 
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lowing questions “How do you view other black students who hang out 
with nonblacks?" and *How do you view other black students who date 
nonblacks?" were recoded into approvingly, indifferent, and disapprov- 
ingly from a Likert-type five-point scale. Those who report that they 
disapprove of interracial friendships or dating are compared to those who 
report indifference or approval. Respondents were also asked ^How fre- 
quently do you date nonblacks?" Responses ranged from 1 (frequently) 
to 4 (never). Those who report never having dated interracially are com- 
pared to those who have occasionally to frequently dated interracially. 

Background experiences.—Previous research suggests that feelings of 
closeness to one's racial group are negatively associated with SES and 
positively associated with having a predominantly black racial identifi- 
cation (Broman et al. 1988; Allen et al. 1989; Harris 1995). Our indicator 
of SES encompasses both measures of family income and parental edu- 
cation and was created based on the measure used by Bowen and Bok 
(1998). Black students categorized as having low SES were those for whom 
no parents had attained a college degree (B.A. or equivalent) or higher 
and for whom family income was less than $25,000. Black students coded 
as having high SES were those who had at least one parent who had a 
college degree or higher, and for whom family income was $75,000 or 
more. All others fell into the middle SES category. 

To determine preadult integrative experiences, we asked about the ra- 
cial proportion of respondents’ neighborhoods and high schools and how 
many of their good friends during high school were black, white, Hispanic, 
or Asian. For multivariate analyses, however, we created two racial com- 
position scales, one measuring the proportion of blacks in respondents' 
neighborhoods, high schools, and friendship groups during high school, 
and the second measuring the proportion of whites in these areas of their 
lives. The scales range from 1 to 6 (no blacks/all blacks, no whites/all 
whites) (Cronbach’s а = .79 and .80, respectively). 

Finally, we include a variable not previously discussed in similar re- 
search: racial and ethnic identification. To determine how respondents 
self-identified, we asked “What is your cultural identification?" Respon- 
dents were asked to choose one of the following: (1) black/African-Amer- 
ican or (2) black/other. Those reporting *black/other" were asked to specify 
their identity. Because the survey was self-administered, respondents' self- 
classifications were their own constructions. However, based on the re- 
sponses they gave, we identified three categories: monoracial, bi- or multi- 
racial, and ethnic identified. We identified as monoracial those who chose 
the black/African-American categorization and reclassified those indicat- 
ing black/other into biracial and ethnic identified? The ethnic identified 


°Monoracials are those who claim a single racial heritage, and biracials are those 
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consisted of those who identified in terms of nationality, language, and/ 
or religion. Examples from the data include *Jamaican," *German/Amer- 
ican,” “Canadian-African,” “Haitian,” and “African.” Those who reported 
having two or more racial identities were classified as biracials. For ex- 
ample, some students described themselves as “biracial,” “mulatto,” or 
“half-black/half-white.” In the case of three respondents, reclassification 
could go in either direction as their self-identification indicated a biracial 
and an ethnic-identified status.” In such cases we determined that if the 
respondent was a product of parents from two different ethnic and racial 
groups, the biracial classification would take precedence over the ethnic 
categorization.” 


Methods 


To determine mean differences by closeness in frequency of participation, 
the number of activities in which students participate, and attitudes to- 
ward interracial relationships, we employ analyses of variance. Because 
we assume that the relationship between college experiences, attitudes, 
and closeness can go in either direction—black students infrequently par- 
ticipate in activities with other black students because they are socially 
distant or they are socially distant because they infrequently participate 
in activities with other black students—we do not use these measures as 
predictors of closeness in our multivariate analyses. Indeed, one can argue 
that these are measures of closeness as well. To predict closeness to other 
black students, we employ logistic regression to examine the effect of racial 
and ethnic identification, socioeconomic status, and preadult integrative 
experiences, controlling for gender and year in school. Finally, in-depth 
interviews are used as an analytic tool providing context and insight into 
the relationships uncovered. 


whose parents are of two different socially designated racial groups (Root 19965, pp. 
ix-xi). 

19 This was the case for one student who self-identified as black and Puerto Rican, 
another who identified herself as black and Jewish, and another who described herself 
as Creole. 


u Ір deciding that being biracial would take precedence over ethnicity, we encountered 
the problem of determining the classification for the student who self-categorized as 
black and Puerto Rican. Because a substantial percentage of Puerto Ricans also classify 
themselves as black (Denton and Massey 1989), it is unclear which classification she 
should have. Аз a result, we conducted our analyses both ways and found that the 
results did not differ substantively or statistically. Thus, we present the findings in 
which the student is classified as a biracial. 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND SDs OF VARIABLES IN THE ANALYSES 














Mean SD Range 
Dependent variable: 
Mean closeness score ...................... 13.60 3.51 4—20 
Categories of closeness: 
Socially distant .......... ............ se .21 0-1 
Close ла ааа .58 0-1 
Very close .......... nee ne 21 0-1 
Ethnic background: 
Monoracial ....................... on 72 0-1 
Biracial ssi. ERR Inr rush 15 0-1 
Ethnic identified .... ......... .......... 13 0-1 
SES: 
I MU TE .14 0-1 
Middle... eer rtr оке .60 0-1 
High. ieu аан р Sees .26 0-1 
Preadult integrative experiences: 
Black racial composition scale ........... 3.72 1-6 
White racial composition scale . ...... 3.37 1-6 
College experiences: 
Frequency of participation scale ......... 2.95 11 1-6 
N of minority-oriented activities .. ...... 3.00 208 0-10 
М of black-specified activities ..... ..... 1.67 1.17 0-5 
М of general campus activities . . . ..... 5 93 1.79 0-9 
N of off-campus activities ......... ...... 2.37 .96 0-3 
Attitudes: 
Disapproves of interracial friendships ... .09 0-1 
Disapproves of interracial dating ........ .19 0-1 
Ever dated interracially ......... . ....... 51 0-1 
Controls. 
Gender 
Male: а Душан еее ЗЕТА 37 0—1 
Female ....... .... eee 63 0-1 
Class level: 
Freshman ........ -........ een .23 0-1 
Sophomore .........— ...... .... ..... 23 0-1 
Junior .. . erar aae Салан oe МҮРҮ 31 0-1 
Зешов ous esten secre ur OE e Io na Eun a dis .23 0-1 
RESULTS 


Descriptive Statistics 


Descriptive statistics are displayed in table 1. The mean of the closeness 
measure, 13.6, was used to distinguish between socially distant students, 


12 The sample population of black undergraduates in this study mirror very closely 
that of the black undergraduate population at Big City University in terms of gender 
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close-feeling students, and very-close feeling black students. Based on this 
conceptualization of closeness, 21% of the sample were socially distant, 
58% were close, and 21% were very close to black students on campus. 

Responses to our survey indicate that black students at this predomi- 
nantly white university are diverse in their racial and ethnic identification, 
socioeconomic backgrounds, and preadult integrative experiences. As 
shown in table 1, approximately 1596 of respondents reported that they 
are biracial and almost 13% are ethnic identified. Combined, these two 
groups represent more than one-quarter of all respondents. While the 
majority of black students were from middle-class backgrounds, approx- 
imately 27% and 14% reported high and low SES backgrounds, respec- 
tively. More than half of the students reported growing up in racially 
integrated or predominantly nonblack neighborhoods, attending racially 
integrated or predominantly nonblack high schools, and having friendship 
networks during high school that were racially integrated or predomi- 
nantly nonblack. The mean score for the racial composition scale indi- 
cating the proportion of blacks in respondents’ social environments prior 
to college is 3.72; that for whites is 3.37. These scores suggest that the 
average student was raised in an environment in which about half of the 
high school students, neighbors, and good friends during their preadult 
experiences were black and half were white. 

In terms of college experiences, on average, black students participate 
in three minority-oriented activities, 1.5 black-specified activities, six gen- 
eral campus activities, and approximately two off-campus activities. 
Moreover, the mean frequency of participation in informal activities with 
other black students indicates that, on average, black students occasion- 
ally participate in informal activities with other black students. Finally, 
while 9% of black students reported that they disapproved of interracial 
friendships, 19% reported disapproval of interracial dating, and 51% re- 
ported having dated interracially. 


College Experiences 


Table 2 shows the association between the level of participation in ex- 
tracurricular activities and the level of closeness respondents feel toward 
blacks on campus. Socially distant black students participate in fewer 
informal activities with other black students and take part in significantly 
fewer minority-oriented and black-specified student activities compared 
to close-feeling students. While the socially distant reported involvement 


and classification status Female students made up 63% of the black undergraduate 
population, which further breaks down by enrollment status: 25% freshmen, 25% 
sophomores, 28% juniors, and 22% seniors 
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TABLE 2 
ONE-WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE CORRELATING CLOSENESS TO BLACK STUDENTS 
— MM —H——— 


Socially Distant Close Very Close 


Ne 


College experiences: 
Frequency of participation in (in)formal 


activities with other black students . . 1.72 3.01' 392 
Minority-oriented activities .. ... .. 1.19"! 3 07! 4 55 
Black-specified activities — ...... .... 52" 1.75! 2.55 
General campus activities .... AG 5.67 5.73 6.73 
Off-campus activities .. . . . .. 229 2.34 2.55 

Attitudes about interracial interactions: 
Disapprove of friendships .. . .... T .00! 07! 27 
Disapprove of dating ... .. .... ... . oot 19 36 
Ever dated interracially . .. .. 76! 50 29 





* Significantly different from close group at P< 05 
* Significantly different from very close group at P< 05 


in an average of 1.2 minority-oriented activities, respondents who felt 
close to blacks on campus participated in an average of three activities, 
and the very close reported involvement in about 4.5 of these activities. 
We found a similar pattern with respect to black-specified activities in 
that the socially distant took part in significantly fewer activities compared 
to the close and very close. Means tests of significance indicate that these 
differences are strong and significant. 

Because it could be argued that socially distant black students partic- 
ipate less in minority-oriented and black-specified activities because they 
are alienated from the general campus community and therefore less likely 
to participate in all campus activities, we also examined participation in 
general campus and off-campus activities. Table 2 shows that partici- 
pation in general and off-campus activities do not differ significantly by 
closeness. Overall, these results indicate that socially distant students par- 
ticipate in fewer minority-oriented and black-specified activities not be- 
cause they are nonparticipants generally, but because they do not feel 
close to other black students specifically. In other words, although socially 
distant students consider themselves *outsiders" in reference to the black 
community on campus, they appear very much integrated into the general 
campus community." 


13 То determine if patterns of participation varied by gender, we conducted means tests 
of gender differences in frequency and number of involvements. We found that with 
the exception of participation in general campus activities, no gender differences exist. 
Males had significantly more involvements in general campus activities (2 77 vs 2.54; 
P = 092), primarily because of greater involvements in intramural and intercollegiate 
athletics. However, neither gender group reported greater participation in minority- 
oriented or black-specified activities. We also sought to determine whether geographic 
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Through in-depth interviews, we learned that frequency and extent 
of participation in two specific activities defined black students’ con- 
nection to other black students and the black community on campus: 
frequency of dining at the Black Table, and the extent of participation 
in the events and meetings of the Black Students Organization. At Big 
City University there are three dining halls on campus. Within each 
dining hall a specified number of tables is assigned to each house (or 
dormitory floor) in the housing system. These assignments are pri- 
marily used during the first few weeks of each school year to promote 
house unity and a sense of community for students. Throughout the 
remainder of the school year, students are encouraged, but not re- 
quired, to eat with their housemates. Because some black students see 
mealtime as a chance to connect and to interact with other black 
students whom they rarely see, they often sit at an unassigned table 
in the dining hall. Students refer to this table as *the Black Table," as 
it provides a public space in which black students can meet and feel 
comfortable in a social context. 

The Black Students Organization (BSO) functions similarly. As Cor- 
nell," a third-year student who is close to other black students explains 


From BSO, I think I gain some awareness, and at times support, [although] 
not as much support as we'd like. I gain awareness at least about what 
the general black community is trying to do or is trying to organize around. 
So in that way it's some type of medium where we can meet and at least 
have a general idea of what's going оп on campus Їп that sense it's good, 


distribution was correlated with closeness and college experiences. Specifically, we 
conducted means tests measuring whether students raised in "Big City" or the larger 
metropolitan area outside the city were less likely to participate in minority-oriented 
and black-specified activities and feel close to other black students because of friends 
and relatives in the local area they could rely on for social support and engagement. 
We found that although students from Big City and the Big City metropolitan area 
reported more involvements in off-campus activities than those from outside the Big 
City area, they also reported a greater frequency of participation in activities with 
other black students and a greater number of involvements in minority-oriented and 
black-specified activities on campus. Moreover, compared to students from the met- 
ropolitan area and beyond, a higher proportion of those from Big City were categorized 
as feeling "close" or "very close" to other black students and the black community on 
campus. Ninety percent of students from Big City were so categorized relative to 7196 
of those from the metropolitan area and 78% of those from outside Big City or the 
metropolitan area. Although these differences were found to be statistically insignifi- 
cant, they indicate that students from Big City were relying on both relatives and 
friends off-campus as well as the community of black students at Big City University 
for social, psychological, and emotional support and engagement. Their local ties did 
not appear to negatively influence the extent and nature of their relations with other 
black students and the black community on campus. 


и Respondent names and identifying markers have been changed to protect their 
identities. 
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like for networking or information. I think that that's probably the biggest 
thing I get out of it now. 


The Black Table and the BSO represent two places where black students 
at Big City University interact in their own social groups to buffer the 
potentially isolating and alienating larger campus environment and to 
maintain a connection to other black students. 

The choice that an individual makes to sit at the Black Table or to 
participate in BSO functions is a major indicator of how his or her con- 
nection and commitment to the black community on campus is assessed 
by others. The majority of students interviewed reported that frequent 
attendance at the Black Table and participation in BSO functions are 
indicative of closeness to other black students and integration into the 
black community on campus. The extent of individual participation in 
these activities is positively associated with how close black students feel 
to other black students. In data not shown, 1596 of the socially distant 
reported eating meals with other black students with some frequency, 
while 69% of close students and 95% of very close students reported the 
same. Similarly, while only one-third of socially distant students reported 
ever having involvement with the BSO, three-quarters of close students, 
and almost all of the very close students reported involvement with the 
BSO. As one student declared, “If you don't interact with blacks at the 
dining hall or through the Black Students Organization, you’re really not 
going to be part of the black community” (Cornell). 

Upon entering school, most students made initial attempts to interact 
with other black students and become integrated into the black campus 
community, primarily by attending BSO meetings or sitting at the Black 
Table. However, after these initial interactions, socially distant students 
reported they had little in common with other black students, finding that 
the issues that seemed important to other black students were not im- 
portant to them. Melanie, a third-year student who scored below the mean 
on the social distance scale, explained her lack of participation in black- 
specified activities in the following way: 


I've tried. I tried. I went to BSO a few times, and it just wasn’t right for 
me. They have some neat activities during black history month, some mov- 


15 п many cases, students who make initial attempts do so after being recruited or 
encouraged by BSO members. Each year, the administration of Big City University 
supplies the Black Students Organization with a list of students who are classified as 
black. As a part of the organization's mission, the BSO uses this list to send emails 
and other correspondences about BSO-sponsored activities, regardless of their official 
membership in the BSO because the organization considers all black students as mem- 
bers. Therefore, black students are made aware of BSO's activities from the time they 
enroll at the university. 
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les and stuff, but altogether I think it was just too different Like, just 
because you're black doesn't mean you have something in common. 


Another socially distant student, Rhonda, described one of her first 
experiences with black students. She recalls 


I remember once when I was sitting at the table where the black students 
sit in one of the dining halls here, and they were talking, [saying] “You 
know when I first came here it was a culture shock, totally" or saying all 
of these things that I really couldn't relate to because I'm used to seeing 
five black people and 100 white people, and it's sort of like, perhaps it 
bothers me on some level, but I’m so accustomed to it that it doesn’t create 
any insecurity in me I don't feel like I need to just run to the closest black 
person and hold on to them. I found out how to be independent and feel 
like I can be self-sufficient, because if there's only five black people and 
you don't like any of them, and you're in school with 600 kids, you'd better 
learn how to depend on something! So when I came here I had the same 
kind of feeling, and it seems that actually that's always backfired on me 
because I think people sense it as me not wanting to be with them because, 
I don’t know how to say this so it doesn't sound bad, but I don't need 
them. Do you know what I mean? 


Rhonda made an initial attempt to connect with other black students by 
sitting with them at the Black Table. However, through her interactions 
with them she discovered that not only did her past experiences differ 
significantly from those of the other students at the table (she intimates 
a predominantly white background), her present orientation differs as 
well. Unlike many other black students, she is accustomed to and com- 
fortable in predominantly white settings, did not experience culture shock 
upon enrolling in college, and does not know or has not known for some 
time what it means to feel alienated from the white majority. Rhonda 
perceives herself as being significantly different from her black peers and 
as a result feels social distance from them. She rarely relies on them for 
social interaction. Therefore, she rarely sits at the Black Table or attends 
functions sponsored by the BSO, even though she initially made attempts 
to do so. 


Attitudes toward Interracial Friendships and Dating 


Significant differences in attitudes were also found by levels of closeness. 
Findings listed in table 2 show that none of the socially distant black 
students disapproved of interracial friendships or interracial dating, but 
about 27% of students who felt very close to blacks on campus disap- 
proved of friendships with nonblacks, and 3696 disapproved of interracial 
dating. Moreover, while three-fourths of socially distant blacks have ever 
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dated outside of their race, half of close-feeling blacks and less than one- 
third of respondents who feel very close to blacks on campus have ever 
dated someone outside of their race.' 

The stance one takes on interracial contact generally, and interracial 
dating specifically, has significant consequences for how individuals are 
perceived in the larger black community (Porterfield 1978; Spickard 1989; 
Rosenblatt, Karis, and Powell 1995). Interracial dating, and to a lesser 
extent, friendships with nonblacks, have generally been viewed negatively 
or suspiciously by some blacks (Porterfield 1978; Spickard 1989; Rosen- 
blatt et al. 1995). On the extreme end, close and intimate interracial social 
relationships may be interpreted as a disavowal of African heritage (Col- 
lins 1990; Rosenblatt et al. 1995). Many view interracial relationships and 
marriage as the source of the breakdown of the black family and the 
black community (Porterfield 1978; Rosenblatt et al. 1995; St. Jean and 
Parker 1995). Consequently, those in favor of such relationships may be 
perceived as lacking loyalty, connection, and commitment to other blacks 
and to the black community. Explaining her disapproval of interracial 
dating, Crystal, a fourth-year student categorized as close to other black 
students exclaimed: 


I mean, the breakdown of the black household, good educated black men 
are marrying white women, and what’s going to happen to the educated 
[black] woman who wants to have this kind of family, to reproduce more 
children? It’s easier to reproduce if you have two educated individuals in 
the household, that’s a better household, a lot of people think. That is an 
issue. It’s more than just “I’m pissed because you’re dating this white 
woman.” There are other issues behind that. There are reasons why black 
people feel that way 


Tamara expressed suspicion toward blacks who choose to interact on 
a social or personal level with nonblacks. She explained succinctly: 


I guess to study with that person would be fine, but to date I think would 
cause a problem. Anything that’s nonschool related I think would pose a 
problem. 


Crystal suggests that interracial dating is a major issue for blacks as a 
whole. To her, it signals a betrayal by black men to black women, the 
black family, and to the propagation of the black race, and anyone who 
does not view this issue similarly and with equal vigor is offensive. As 
she later states, “If you started to have that point of view on things 
[positive view of interracial dating], then it's kind of like, well, you are 


15 We find no evidence of gender differences in attitudes toward interracial relationships 
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offensive to me." For Crystal and Tamara, this issue provoked feelings 
of betrayal, loss, and anger. 

Although only a minority of students surveyed indicated disapproval 
of such relationships, many of the interviews suggested that interracial 
dating and friendships were behaviors frequently discussed and sanc- 
tioned in the black community on campus. Keisha, a socially distant 
second-year student, explained the reaction she received from a fellow 
black student after she decided to pledge a predominantly white sorority. 
She recounted: 


Last year when I was doing the whole pledging for the sorority, a pretty 
much all-white sorority, and one of the [black] guys came up to me and 
he's like, "I don't really think it's such a good idea for you to be hanging 
out with all these white girls," at which point I threw a hissy fit. 


Another student, Melanie, who scored below the mean on the closeness 
scale, reported her experience with the black community's condemnation 
of interracial dating. She explained: 


I thought [college] would just be like people would mix and that it wouldn't 
be a question of your race. Just like you should get along. And even I know, 
I have an acquaintance who's black, who has a white boyfriend, and she 
gets a lot of criticism about that from the black community. 


Past research has assumed that blacks have similar attitudes about 
issues relevant to the black community. Employing attitudes about inter- 
racial relationships as an example of an issue relevant to the black com- 
munity, our results suggest that important and not inconsequential dif- 
ferences do exist. Those who publicly disagreed with the prevailing 
sentiment that interracial dating is not in the best interests of the larger 
black community were often deemed to be misguided at best and trai- 
torous and offensive at worst. Differences such as these helped to define 
the level of loyalty and commitment that each black student on campus 
felt for the other black students and for the larger black community and 
clearly established those who were close and those who were socially 
distant. 


Logistic Regression Results and Interpretation 


To predict whether a black student feels close to other black students, we 
recoded our dependent variable into a dichotomous variable (1 = close, 
very close; 0 = socially distant) and regressed closeness on racial and 
ethnic identification, SES, and preadult integrative experiences, control- 
ling for gender and students! classification status (i.e., whether they are 
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TABLE 3 
Opps RATIOS FROM LOGISTIC REGRESSION ANALYSES PREDICTING FEELINGS OF 
CLOSENESS TO OTHER BLACK STUDENTS 





MODEL 
1 2 

Racial/ethnic identification: 

Biracial .. .... ee 20** .20** 

Ethnic identified ... 40 37 
SES: 

Midde.... .. ... .. .. ee .34 .36 

оа а Aue ce dde .12** 12** 
Preadult integrative experiences 

Black racial composition scale .. . ... . 1.56 * 

White racial composition scale . ... .. 71 
Controls. 

Gender (female) .. .. . ...- 1.06 99 
Classification ... ......... on 105 1.04 
Constant шш итуче Geos des 1.08** 3 99" 
X се кы en VeL ope И оаа Veiis TUA. ЕК 15.74 13.96 
—2 log-likelihood (initial) .. .. ... . .. 98 72 99.18 
Note —N = 97 For racial/ethnic identification, monoracial 15 the reference, and for SES, high is the 

reference 
* P < 10 
** P< 05 


first-, second-, third-, or fourth-year students). We also tested whether the 
social distance some experience is more a function of the absence of blacks 
in one's social environment prior to attending college or the presence of 
whites. Two models were specified. Model 1 tests for the importance of 
blacks in one's environment as a predictor of closeness to blacks in college. 
Model 2 tests for the presence of whites in preadult social groups as the 
more important experience relating to closeness toward blacks in school. 

Results are displayed in table 3. We find that compared to monoracial 
students, biracial students have 80% lower odds of feeling close to other 
black students (Р = .0138), and compared to high SES students, low SES 
students have 8896 lower odds of feeling close to other black students (P 
— .0307). In addition, the odds of feeling close to other black students in 
college are significantly greater for those with more blacks in the preadult 
social environment. For every one-point increase on the black composition 
scale (indicating higher proportions of blacks in students’ preadult en- 
vironment), there are, on average, 56% higher odds of feeling close to 
other black students on campus (P — .0802). This means that students 
who had more blacks in their neighborhoods and schools, and who had 
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more black friends while in high school, had a higher probability of feeling 
close to other blacks upon attending college. 

Model 2 replaces the black racial composition scale with one assessing 
the proportion of whites in respondents! neighborhoods, high schools, and 
friendship groups prior to attending college. We find that the odds of 
feeling close to black students in college is not significantly related to the 
proportion of whites in one's preadult environment (P — .1880), although 
the relationship is in the expected direction. That our black racial com- 
position variable significantly affected feelings of closeness while the white 
racial composition did not suggests that the relationship between closeness 
to other black students and interracial contact exists not because of the 
presence of whites, but because of the absence of blacks in their lives 
prior to attending college. For each of the relationships examined in the 
logistic regression models, we look to in-depth interviews and descriptive 
statistics to provide context and insight about the relationships uncovered 
above." 

Racial and ethnic identification.—As reported in table 3, biracial stu- 
dents had significantly lower odds of closeness to other black students, 
even after controlling for SES and preadult integrative experiences. To 
better understand biracial students’ social distance from other black stu- 
dents on campus, we decomposed our closeness scale into its four di- 
mensions. From this, we learn that on every dimension of closeness, bi- 
racial students are more socially distant than their monoracial and 
ethnic-identified counterparts. A higher percentage of biracial students 
reported extreme or considerable alienation (27%) from other black stu- 
dents on campus compared to monoracial (1896) and ethnic-identified 
students (2396). Whereas only 1296 of monoracial students reported having 
poor experiences with other black students, 3196 of ethnic-identified stu- 
dents and 4046 of biracial students reported poor or negative experiences 
with other black students. 

Differences also exist with respect to feeling part of the black com- 
munity on campus. Sixty percent of biracial students reported that they 
feel very little or not at all a part of the black community on campus 


5 Including in model 1 a variable indicating whether or not students were from Big 
City (Big City = 1; Big City metropolitan area and beyond = 0), we find a positive 
but insignificant effect of geographic location on odds of closeness (P — .24). However, 
the inclusion of this variable, while having no substantive effect on being biracial or 
low SES, reduces to insignificance the effect of the black racial composition scale. This 
finding indicates that the effect of being from Big City may be reflecting extensive 
racial segregation of Big City relative to the outlying areas and beyond from which 
the other students were drawn. Whereas the average black racial composition scale 
from those residing in Big City is 4.88, suggesting that most of the neighbors, high 
school peers, and good friends during high school were black, that of students from 
areas outside of Big City was significantly lower (3.38; P — .000). 
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compared to 26% of monoracial students and 39% of the ethnic-identified 
students. Finally, biracial students also reported the highest proportion 
of good friends on campus who were nonblack. Whereas 2296 of mono- 
racial students and 39% of the ethnic-identified students reported that 
most or all of their good friends on campus were not black, 6096 of biracial 
students reported that the majority of their friends were nonblack. More- 
over, while 54% of monoracial students and 3096 of the ethnic-identified 
students reported that all or most of their good friends on campus are 
black, no biracial student reported that all or most of their good friends 
on campus are black. To sum, a higher percentage of biracial students 
reported feeling alienation from and having poor experiences with other 
black students, and a lower percentage reported feeling a part of the black 
community on campus and having a majority of good friends on campus 
who are black. 

An analysis of in-depth interviews identified factors that may explain 
biracials’ higher likelihood of social distance. Biracial students appeared 
to have two issues with respect to their racial identities that created dis- 
tance between themselves and other black students. First, consistent with 
the literature in this area, they expressed a need to embrace all aspects 
of their identities. It was just as important for these students to identify 
and express their white or Latino heritage, for instance, as it was to 
identify with the black part of their identity. However, they often ex- 
pressed concern that others did not understand or respect this need, and 
they intimated that their own unwillingness to identify solely as black 
has created some tension in their relationships with other blacks. When 
asked to describe himself, Stephan, a sophomore, responded as follows: 


I guess I'd describe myself first by culture, which would be Cuban and 
Bahamian, because my father was born in the Bahamas and my mother is 
full Cuban. When people ask me, I always feel uncomfortable just saying 
just black because I think there's more to it than that. 


Two of the biracials we interviewed indicated that their nonblack parent 
encouraged them to identify with both aspects of their racial identity 
instead of solely accepting and embracing themselves as black. For in- 
stance, to explain the process of his racial identity formation, Stephan 
later states: 


[My first name] is African, West-African meaning warrior, and [my middle 
name]is my mom's maiden name, which is Cuban, and she said it's because 
she never wants me to forget that side because she knows when I go outside, 
I won't be seen as Cuban, Ill just be seen as black, probably. But I always 
try to enforce that I'm more than just something you can define in one 
word. And I guess it's important to me to not let other people define me. 
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Because defining is limiting. It creates boundaries you can't go outside of, 
and I think it's important not to have boundaries. It would be like limiting 
yourself. 


Another biracial student, Mia, suggested something similar. She explained: 


To say I'm black, my mother would just get upset. She says, "Mia, you are 
Hispanic, too." But I think there's a lot of things that are rooted in me that 
are rooted in most black people that aren't rooted in other people. But then 
I have to say, well, I am Hispanic, and I've grown up with a lot of Hispanic 
ideas, and my mother raised me, so then I have that aspect of my life. But, 
and other people always are asking me, “Well, Mia, what are you?" And 
when you say “I don't know,” a lot of black people will feel, *Well look, if 
you don't know who you are, then you aren't us, because we know who 
we are, and we don't need that uncertainty with us." 


From Stephan's and Mia's discussions, two points are clear. It is important 
for both that they not be defined solely by their black ancestry because 
their nonblack identities are integral to the way they define themselves 
and their culture. What is also clear is that for each, a parent appears to 
have played an important role in instilling within them the importance 
of their nonblack heritage. Intimated by Mia is the effect her racial am- 
biguity has on her relationships with other blacks She suggests that her 
inability to define herself solely as black signifies that other blacks will 
not accept her as an individual of biracial and bicultural heritage. 

Also creating social distance was the feeling held by biracial students 
that they were socially and culturally different from the other black stu- 
dents on campus. In essence, they did not “fit” into the black community 
on campus. The biracial students we interviewed believed they differed 
from other black students in terms of their norms, values, attitudes, issues, 
and interests that were important to them, as well as the level of inter- 
dependence they had with other black students and the black community 
on campus. From their often-limited interactions with other black stu- 
dents, they came to see themselves as outsiders. On one level, they viewed 
themselves differently from other blacks in "superficial" ways. They 
looked and dressed differently, listened to different music, and had dif- 
ferent interests. One biracial student, Abigail, explained her social distance 
from blacks: 


I don't have the same interests as they do. I don't listen to the same type 
of music. Personality-wise and physically, how I dress, the superficial things 
which I guess don't matter, but in a way it does because that's how everyone 
is, really. That's what they look at: what music do you listen to, what sports 
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do you like, just so they can find similarities. And there's many differences 
between myself and many African-American people that I've met. 


However, it was a deeper level of difference, in terms of values, atti- 
tudes, and issues important to them, that appeared to cause the greatest 
distance between biracials and other black students. The biracial students 
we interviewed found that they often disagreed with other blacks about 
issues that were vital to fitting in with the black community on campus, 
such as interracial dating. Whereas they perceived the black community 
on campus as having negative attitudes toward interracial relationships, 
they generally did not feel this way. Whereas 14% of monoracial students 
disapproved of interracial friendships and 23% disapproved of interracial 
dating, no biracial student reported disapproval of either. 

Although the effect of ethnic identification was not significant in our 
analysis, the direction of the relationship was as anticipated: the ethnic- 
identified students had lower odds of closeness than monoracial students.'* 
In-depth interviews with ethnic-identified students suggest that nation- 
ality was their most salient feature and that it was primary over race in 
their self-identification. For those we spoke with, being in a country of 
Americans made nationality a greater identifying marker than race. More- 
over, many of the ethnic-identified students expressed the view that as 
immigrants or offspring of immigrants, they were raised with a different 
culture and customs than native-born blacks. However, unlike previous 
studies in this area that have found great tension and conflict between 
foreign- and native-born blacks, we found no evidence of intraracial ten- 
sions or conflicts between first- and second-generation immigrants and 
their native-born counterparts. 

Socioeconomic status and background.—Earlier we suggested a positive 
relationship between socioeconomic background and feelings of closeness. 
We hypothesized that given the increase in the number and proportion 
of middle- and upper-middle-class black students on college campuses, 
low-income students may perceive themselves as being qualitatively dif- 
ferent from the “average” black student in terms of having fewer economic 
advantages and dissimilar values and experiences. Indeed, our data sup- 
port this hypothesis. As explained above, relative to high SES students, 
low SES students had 88% lower odds of feeling close to other black 
students. 

To better understand low SES students’ social distance from other black 


18 Our data are limited in their ability to examine the extent to which the ethnic- 
identified participate in alternative ethnic communities, either in the university or the 
surrounding city. Such participation could affect an individual’s feelings of closeness 
to black students. Indeed, of the five ethnic-identified students interviewed in-depth, 
two remarked on the importance of alternative ethnic communities in their lives. 
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students on campus, we decomposed our closeness scale into its four 
dimensions, as done to examine differences in social distance by racial 
and ethnic identification. However, the findings from this “decomposition” 
differed from those of biracials and ethnics. Whereas biracials and to a 
lesser extent ethnic black students reported distance on each dimension 
of closeness, low SES students exhibited the greatest distance on only two 
dimensions of closeness: their experiences with other black students and 
the extent to which they felt part of the black community on campus. 
Whereas 43% of low SES students reported having poor experiences with 
other black students, only 18% of middle SES and 7% of high SES stu- 
dents reported the same. In addition, half of low SES students reported 
feeling very little or not at all a part of the black community on campus 
compared to one-third of middle SES and one-fifth of high SES students. 
However, their levels of alienation from other black students did not differ 
significantly from those of middle and high SES students, and a higher 
percentage of low SES students reported that all of their good friends on 
campus are black (21% compared to 5% of middle SES students and no 
high SES students). These findings suggest that while low SES black 
students are not socially distant from blacks generally, as indicated by 
their black friendship networks, they feel considerably more social dis- 
tance from the community of blacks on this campus. 

Evidence from qualitative interviews is consistent with this hypothesis. 
Tamara, a young woman from a low-income background and raised on 
Chicago’s South Side, is a case in point. Embedded in an all-black friend- 
ship network and reporting little alienation and isolation from other black 
students, Tamara also reported that she did not feel a part of the black 
community on campus. Though not asked about any class divisions or 
tensions on campus, it became clear by her responses to a variety of 
questions that Tamara felt resentment toward her higher SES black coun- 
terparts that stemmed from two impressions she had of other black stu- 
dents. One impression was that of hypocrisy by black middle- and upper- 
class students. She complained that while her more affluent counterparts 
often mocked those who were raised in the ghetto, they often tried to act 
“ghetto” themselves. She explained: 


They just try to make it seem like they’re ghetto That’s what they term 
us who don’t have any money And they make it seem as if it’s negative 
but they want to pretend to be it. 


When asked in what ways they try to act ghetto, Tamara referred to their 
speech and style of dress: 
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A tendency to curse. I mean we all curse, but I guess for some it comes 
more natural if that's what you've heard, and when they do it, it sounds 
funny, and it sounds like they're trying to mimic me or any of the others 
of us who don't have any money here. And style of dress. It's just a lot. 


Tamara also felt resentful because she had to work two jobs to put 
herself through school while other blacks on campus appeared to have 
money to spend more freely without work. When asked if and why she 
felt that most students at the university had values and attitudes different 
from her own, Tamara replied the following way speaking specifically 
about black students, even though the question referred to the general 
university student: 


It's like money is not important to them, but I mean, many of the black 
students here don't work. A lot of them, I don't think they work. And I 
have to work two jobs, or I wouldn't be here. It's like money is nothing. 
They can go spend two, three hundred dollars on a jacket and I would kill 
for a couple of dollars. 


Tamara’s perception of class divisions suggests why low SES students 
feel socially distant from other black students. Given that 8796 of black 
students of Big City University are from middle- and upper-middle-class 
backgrounds, low SES students are a minority. Their past and present 
experiences are not shared by the majority of black students on campus. 
Therefore, they may perceive themselves quite differently from their more 
advantaged peers, and thus may be more likely to report feelings of social 
distance from other black students and the black community on campus. 
In addition, the distance reported by low SES students from their black 
classmates may also stem in part from their belief that their more ad- 
vantaged counterparts express themselves in ways inconsistent with their 
middle-class experiences. Thus, they view attempts to "act black" (i.e., 
inner city and poor) as hypocritical and offensive given their own struggles 
for upward mobility. 

The social distance reported by low SES students appears specific to 
their higher SES counterparts as opposed to blacks as a collective group. 
This is worth noting, given that the social distance reported by biracials, 
and to a lesser extent ethnic-identified students, appeared to be driven 
by their social distance from the larger black community. Whereas bi- 
racials reported greater feelings of alienation, poorer experiences, less con- 
nection to the black community on campus, and significantly fewer black 
friends on campus, low SES black students generally had more black 
friends than did their higher SES counterparts and did not report greater 
feelings of alienation. Their distance from black students stemmed pri- 
marily from their disappointing experiences with other black students and : 
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from not feeling a part of the black community on campus. Thus, the 
social distance expressed among biracial students appears to be quali- 
tatively different from the social distance expressed by low SES students. 

Preadult integrative experiences.—As indicated by the results of the 
logistic regression analysis, as the proportion of blacks in students' pre- 
adult environments increases, the odds of feeling close to other black 
students also increases. This finding is consistent with previous work. 
Researchers in this area have proposed that the relationship between 
closeness and interracial contact exists either because of increased contact 
with whites and members of other groups or because of decreased contact 
with blacks, each resulting in declining feelings of closeness. Our analyses 
revealed that although the increased presence of whites in their neigh- 
borhoods, schools, and friendship networks decreased the odds of feeling 
close, it was the presence of blacks that significantly affected the odds of 
feeling close to other black students. As Dawson contends (1994), racial 
group identification is in large part a function of the extent to which 
individuals have access to information relevant to that identity and believe 
that a particular identity is consistent with their own reality. Racial iden- 
tification becomes less important when information about the political, 
economic, and social worlds of blacks is less accessible. Our in-depth 
interviews provide context for this discussion. 

For those students raised in predominantly black environments, knowl- 
edge about the political, economic, and social worlds of blacks was a 
given. Attending predominantly black schools, living in predominantly 
black neighborhoods, and embeddedness in predominantly black social 
networks gave them automatic insight into the issues and interests im- 
portant to blacks as a collective. Some students discussed how being raised 
in predominantly black backgrounds provided them with a wealth of 
information about the historical treatment of blacks in this country and 
how this treatment has shaped who blacks are as a people. As Nathan, 
a close-feeling student explained: 


My high school was kind of different from other people's high schools. I 
mean, black history month was a big thing in my high school. We had a 
teacher named Ms. Colton who would teach history. She would teach history 
maybe one day out of the week. We talking about “his”tory. Most of the 
time she would talk about either slavery, she would talk about the Civil 
Rights movement, and I don’t think she did a lot of reading on it herself, 
but she would just talk about all the problems she had coming up. Because 
she was from Chicago, she would talk about all of the racial problems that 
was in Chicago. She would talk about how white people did this to black 
people. I got that from a lot of people in my high school. At home, my 
parents, they would tell me stories about racist things white people would 
do. They would tell me in Gary, 20 years ago, they would tell me that if 
you was a black person in Gary walking out in the street after six o’clock, 
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they could shoot you, and I heard stories like that. So I was always getting 
that all throughout my life. And I don't know if I exactly grew up as а 
racist, but I was definitely racially aware. 


Nathan's experience differed significantly from that of many students 
raised in predominantly white environments. Of the students who at- 
tended predominantly white high schools, resided in predominantly white 
neighborhoods, and were embedded in predominantly white friendship 
networks, we interviewed many who expressed ignorance about the po- 
litical, economic, and social worlds of blacks generally and who doubted 
their ability to relate socially and culturally to other black students. 
Throughout their preadult experiences, they received little, if any, infor- 
mation about the issues and interests important to the black collective, 
and this lack of knowledge placed them at a disadvantage in their inter- 
actions with other black students. Indeed, some expressed great ambiv- 
alence about what to say to other black students as well as how to behave 
to gain acceptance from the black community on campus. 

Lissette, a socially distant black student, represents a prime example. 
Raised in a predominantly white community, attending predominantly 
white schools, and having predominantly white friendship networks, Lis- 
ette recognized as an adolescent that the way in which her life was struc- 
tured created substantial social distance from other blacks. During the 
interview, she expressed a great desire to be a part of the black community 
on campus. However, she was constantly frustrated by her inability to 
do so, an inability that stemmed in part from her physical distance from 
black communities while growing up and her lack of knowledge about 
what to say and do once she had access to such communities. Indeed, she 
blamed her inability to connect with other blacks on her father, who, in 
an effort to provide his family with the best opportunities, located his 
family in predominantly white surroundings: 


He didn't realize that that's how I felt for so long, that I felt so lost some- 
times. And at times I would get angry at him [but] Т wouldn't tell him, 
“Dad, do you realize that by putting us in Catholic school, that there aren't 
any black students for us to be with and the few who do go to the same 
schools, they live with black people and we don't." And [blacks] don't realize 
that just because we don't live with them [doesn't mean] we don't have 
problems, or just because we don't live with them doesn't mean that I 
don't know how to dance. It was hard for me to come to him and tell him 
that because he was working so hard to ensure that we got a good education 
and we were living in a good neighborhood. 


In Lissette's eyes, her lack of exposure to other blacks and the black 
community made her feel like an outsider and led to her perception that 
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she was also viewed as an outsider by other blacks. She recounts her 
attempts to fit in: 


It's kind of like I was pulling out of a hat anything that I thought would 
make me more black . . . but it wasn’t enough. It was never enough, cause 
I was always gonna be, whenever my mouth opened, it would be a little 
bit different [than] what they sounded like. 


Unlike Nathan, whose “racial awareness” was established by his embed- 
dedness in predominantly black environments, Lissette's preadult expe- 
riences did not provide her with the racial awareness to navigate com- 
fortably within the black community on campus, thus heightening her 
self-perception as an outsider and reinforcing her feelings of social distance 
from other black students. 

Interviews also revealed that those from predominantly white envi- 
ronments were socially distant because they perceived themselves as so- 
cially and culturally different from the other black students on campus. 
They believed that their interests differed from those of other black stu- 
dents and that the issues important to the black community on campus 
were not issues that were important to them. The issues and interests of 
those raised in predominantly black environments, and to a lesser extent 
racially integrated environments, often centered on race or on being black. 
On the whole, those from predominantly black environments enjoyed 
listening to music by R&B, rap, and/or hip hop artists, and they strongly 
supported movies with black actors, by black writers, directors, and pro- 
ducers, or about the black experience, for instance. In contrast, the issues 
and interests of many students raised in predominantly white environ- 
ments were in large part shaped by the community of whites from which 
they came; being black was not a central theme around which they defined 
their existence. The interests of these students mirrored those of the com- 
munities in which they were embedded, and the issues that were important 
to them more closely resembled those of their white or nonblack counter- 
parts. In sum, because the preadult experiences of students from predom- 
inantly white environments were generally absent of racial interpretations 
or excluded black points of view, students from such communities were 
generally not made “racially aware" and felt uncomfortable with the ra- 
cialized issues and interests relevant to the black community on campus. 

However, it is not the case that predominantly white preadult expe- 
riences automatically resulted in social distance from other blacks. 
Through in-depth interviews we discovered that for other students raised 
in predominantly white environments, consistent and positive information 
about the happenings within the larger black community helped to con- 
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nect them to the black community and allowed them to identify with 
other blacks even though they had not been raised among blacks. Al- 
though physically distant from other blacks, they achieved racial aware- 
ness by maintaining ties with different aspects of the black community. 
Meredith, a very close-feeling black student who was raised in a predom- 
inantly white neighborhood and who attended predominantly white 
schools reported that although she grew up in predominantly white en- 
vironments, her parents maintained links to the larger black community 
and consistently provided her with information relevant to the black 
experience. Meredith explained: 


My dad would always have us read articles about black people, newspapers 
out loud to him, whatever, and [copy] stuff for us to make sure that we’ve 
read it. I also remember growing up, I played the piano, and so the music 
school that I went to was black. It was a black, Christian music school. I 
also had obvious African-American mentors in my life; I had two music 
teachers during the time I was playing piano. They were both African- 
American women, very strong in their belief system, and they served as 
really powerful mentors for me. So I also had that type of exposure. I was 
constantly reminded, “You’re black You need to be proud of the fact that 
you're black.” So I mean, I think it comes to that level of whether or not 
it’s incorporated into the fabric of your family and your self-image. 


Although Meredith spent a great deal of her youth in all-white com- 
munities, she described how her family members went out of their way 
to provide her with access to and knowledge about issues important to 
the black community. They also exposed her to black mentors who could 
help provide her with a sense of what it means to be black and part of 
the black community. As a result, although most of her social interaction 
took place in white communities, her parents’ active stance allowed her 
to forge and maintain primary relationships with black figures; therefore, 
she learned and appreciated the social norms, values, and interests of the 
larger black community. Moreover, like Nathan, Meredith received fre- 
quent messages from her parents about historical treatment of blacks in 
this country and how this treatment has shaped who blacks are as a 
people today. Explaining her parent’s idea of what it means to be black, 
Meredith stated: 


For [my parents] that meant “you are black, so you need to know about 
your history. You are black, so you need to read such and such a book that 
will tell you such and such about black history. You are black, so you need 
to incorporate such and such idea into your makeup so you can succeed.” 
Those were the types of messages that I got growing up. 
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Thus, despite having been raised in predominantly white environments, 
Meredith was inculcated with the racial awareness necessary to connect 
to and identify with other blacks generally, and, at this period in her life, 
the black community on campus in particular. Her access to and knowl- 
edge about black experiences combined with frequent, positive messages 
from her parents about what it means to be black meant that, unlike 
Lissette, Meredith did not feellike an outsider. Instead, knowing the issues 
and interests important to the larger black community, Meredith was able 
to relate to the other black students and navigate comfortably within the 
black community on campus. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Employing as a case study black college students who attend a predom- 
inantly white university, we find that, although black students continue 
to create their own social groups to combat feelings of isolation and 
alienation from the larger campus community, there exists considerable 
variation in the level of closeness they feel toward other black students 
and the black community on campus. One-third of the black students at 
Big City University had few or no black friends as a proportion of their 
good friends on campus and did not feel part of the black campus com- 
munity. One-fifth felt extremely or considerably alienated from other black 
students and were categorized as socially distant. Socially distant students 
were less likely to rely on other black students for need satisfaction and 
Social interaction, as evidenced by their lack of participation in black- 
specified groups such as the BSO, or in such informal activities as eating 
with black students at the Black Table in the dining hall. Differential 
feelings of closeness were also reflected in students’ attitudes about issues 
considered important to the black community, such as interracial dating 
and friendships, with socially distant students showing approval of and 
greater involvement in interracial relationships compared to the larger 
black student body. These findings suggest that homogeneity in values, 
attitudes, and experiences among black students should not be assumed. 

Based on in-depth interviews, our study suggests that what is driving 
students! feelings of closeness to or distance from other black students is 
the extent to which they perceive themselves to be different from the 
majority of other black students on campus. These perceived differences 
stem from three factors: racial/ethnic identification, SES, and preadult 
integrative experiences. First, biracial students are significantly less likely 
to feel close to other black students on campus. We determined through 
in-depth interviews, that their social distance is in part a function of their 
need to embrace both the nonblack and black aspects of their racial 
identity, a choice that they feel creates tension between themselves and 
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monoracial blacks. The other aspect of their social distance is rooted in 
their perception that they differ socially and culturally from other blacks 
so much so that they are unable to relate to other blacks as a group and 
fit into the black community on campus. 

Second, low SES students are less likely to feel close to black students 
on campus when compared to high SES students. Because the majority 
of black students attending Big City University are from middle- and 
upper-middle-class families, low-income students tend to perceive them- 
selves as socially and economically different from their peers, creating 
significant distance between themselves and the general black student 
body. 

Third, consistent with previous research, we find that preadult inter- 
racial contact has a negative effect on closeness to other blacks. This 
relationship is primarily a function of maintaining consistent and positive 
relationships with the larger black community and receiving frequent 
messages about what it means to be black in America prior to attending 
college. For students embedded in predominantly black environments, 
consistent and positive relationships and frequent messages were a given. 
For those raised in predominantly white environments, consistent rela- 
tionships and frequent messages were not the norm. However, students 
whose parents made efforts to inform their children about the happenings 
in the black community, who linked their children to other blacks, and 
who provided frequent and positive messages about what it means to be 
black much improved the chances that their children would connect and 
identify with other blacks and the larger black community upon attending 
college. 

The fairly unusual context of this study limits our ability to generalize 
results to all blacks. The findings reported here are interpreted only in 
reference to this and similar undergraduate populations. However, the 
findings of this study advance the literature both methodologically and 
theoretically. In previous research closeness has been limited to a measure 
of blacks’ affective response to all blacks. Although our measure in no 
way represents an exhaustive one, it extends prior measures not only by 
capturing affect, but also by capturing the level and quality of interactions 
within the community of blacks in which individuals are embedded. Thus, 
it represents a more multidimensional concept, one that allows links to 
be made between abstract feeling and concrete interactions. 

Given this multidimensional approach and the resulting findings, a 
reconceptualization of the meaning of “closeness” is required. This is pri- 
marily because the data elucidate several contingencies that shape or 
influence closeness, factors that have not been thoroughly considered in 
previous work. These contingencies include, but are not limited to, con- 
text, representation, and socialization. 
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First, context matters. Our research suggests that closeness is contingent 
on the reference group in question such that when placed in various 
settings with different types of people, one's responses to questions of 
closeness will vary systematically. Thus, whereas previous research has 
found that those of low SES are more likely to fee! close to other blacks, 
we find that within the context of a predominantly affluent black pop- 
ulation, those of low SES backgrounds are less likely to feel close. 

Second, representation is implicated in this measure of closeness and 
raises questions about why people choose to signify their closeness in 
specific ways. Recall Tamara's resentment toward her classmates of mid- 
dle and high SES status: “They just try to make it seem like they're , 
ghetto. And they make it seem as if it's negative but they want to pretend 
to be it." Basically, Tamara was pointing to a pattern she observed among 
the black middle class and that was expressed by some of the middle- 
class blacks themselves. 'The сотатоп ethos that black equals black, low 
income, ghetto, and hip hop had been usurped by the middle-class blacks, 
many of whom had not shared the experiences of their more disadvan- 
taged counterparts, but who had taken on these identities as their own 
under the mantra of “keeping it real." More important, however, was how 
they used these expressions of blackness in an effort to feel close to other 
biacks and to feel connected to the larger black community; in essence, 
an expression of symbolic ethnicity among the black middle class. Close- 
ness, then, may be contingent on whether one chooses to represent oneself 
in ways consistent with the common ethos of a particular reference group. 

Third, parental socialization influences the extent to which individuals 
feel close to other blacks and the larger black community. The findings 
reported here suggest that while most of the black students raised in 
predominantly white communities expressed distance from their black 
peers, some did not. These exceptions had received frequent and positive 
messages from their parents about the social, political, and economic 
worlds of blacks, and generally went out of their way to maintain some 
type of connection. Meredith, for example, who was raised in predomi- 
nantly white neighborhoods and attended predominantly white schools 
and who reported the lack of any African-Americans in her preadult 
friendship networks, was supplied by her parents with books and articles 
relevant to the black experience, and she was encouraged to participate 
in some black cultural activities. These provided the bridge she needed 
to maintain a social and cultural connection and to feel close to the larger 
black community given the absence of direct, sustained contact. Thus, 
for those raised in predominantly white environments, closeness was con- 
tingent on the socialization messages provided by parents during impor- 
tant stages of identity development. 

Although this study is bound to a particular time, population, and 
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setting, it has applicability to other times, people, and spaces. Through 
this reconceptualization of closeness, we have the potential to investigate 
whether the contingencies outlined above matter for different groups, such 
as those of other races and ethnicities, whether they play out differently 
for other groups, or whether there are additional contingencies yet to be 
considered. As a conceptual scheme, then, the idea of closeness has not 
been fully developed in this area and thus is ripe for future research. 
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Revived Weimar-era “radical conservatism” and fresh “New Right” 
and “paleoconservative” theories offer a radical cultural critique of 
global capitalism and liberal democracy. Expressing a broader re- 
tribalization and perceived failure of modernization, their defense 
of communal particularity attacks the multicultural nation-state, 
liberal rights, and universal citizenship. This essay links reactionary 
tribalism to a recurrent 20th-century thzoretical tendency, the "total 
critique of modernity"—a fusion of oversimplified Nietzschean and 
Weberian ideas. Historically, total critique has promoted conver- 
gence between right and left, such as the current overlapping facets 
of “radical conservatism” and “strong-program postmodernism.” To- 
tal critique counters the “historicist” method of “internal critique” 
and the “communication model” characteristic of reflexive social 
theory. The discussion uncovers the mediating role of social theory 
in the problematic relationship of science and partially disenchanted 


public spheres in plural, democratic cultures. 


THEORIZING SOCIOCULTURAL RUPTURE. SOCIAL THEORY AND 
MODERNITY 


Not ideas, but material and ideal interests directly govern . .. 
conduct. Yet very frequently the “world images" . . . created 
by “ideas” have, like switchmen, determined the tracks along 
which action has been pushed by the dynamics of interest. (Max 
Weber [1922—25] 1958c, р 280) 


At the end of “‘Objectivity’ in Social Science and Social Policy,” Мах 
Weber ([1904] 1949a, p. 112), perhaps reflecting an the roots of his own 
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excursion into the philosophy of social science, declared that “when the 
atmosphere changes . . . and the road is lost in the twilight" new stand- 
points are sought “from the heights of thought." He was speaking of 
moments of sociocultural rupture, which undermine the efficacy and le- 
gitimacy of established ways of doing and knowing. At these times, he 
implied, the background understandings of everyday practice and estab- 
lished institutions, including science, become visible and contestable; the 
tacit ^value-ideas" that define certain types of knowledge аз “worth know- 
ing" and, thereby, shape science's directions shed their taken-for-grant- 
edness and are subject to reflection, criticism, and debate. Weber and 
other first-generation modern theorists addressed an epochal transfor- 
mation generated by capitalist development—that is, the rise of mecha- 
nized industry, the bureaucratic state, and urban mass culture. As Marx 
and Engels asserted famously, they faced a condition where “all that is 
solid melts into air” (1848] 1976, р. 487). Modern theorists’ “historicist” 
theorizing fit the emergent secular worldview, posing normative stand- 
points and framing arguments about the “value” of divergent develop- 
mental trajectories on the basis of sociological conditions and conse- 
quences. Their fresh world images later contributed to fateful shifts of 
the sociocultural and political “tracks.” 

Modern theories gave impetus to new social movements and fresh policy 
regimes as well as to antimodern countercurrents. Competing with other 
visions, including hegemonic ones, their impacts were not immediate. 
Many of the theories were ignored, but some were later taken up by 
specific strata, movements, and parties. During the World War I era and 
the hard times that followed, the new theories’ divergent directions crys- 
tallized into fresh versions of right and left and had significant human 
consequences (Hughes 1977; Kloppenberg 1986; Lepenies 1988). Karl 
Mannheim held that these normatively oriented approaches often posed 
“utopian” visions, expressing “premature truths” that “transcend” and 
threaten to “shatter” the sociocultural orders in which they are nestled. 
Although starting as “wish fantasies” of individual “forerunners,” he ar- 
gued, they are sometimes made “effective” or are translated into “political 
aims” by specific carrier strata and popularized by “ascendent” groups.’ 
In his view, however, the strata and groups that transform utopias into 
realities are not known with any certainty until after they have had sub- 
stantial impact. To study potentially effective or emergent utopias, Mann- 


? Speaking of the bourgeois idea of “freedom,” Mannheim asserted that “it was in part 
a real utopia, i.e., it contained elements oriented towards the realization of a new social 
order which were instrumental in disintegrating the previously existing order and 
which, after their realization, did in part become translated into reality” (1936] 1955, 
p. 203) 
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heim implied, requires analysis of how well they engage "currents already 
present in society" (i.e., imminent changes, crises, conflicts, movements) 
that open hegemonic views to challenge (1955, pp. 193—94, 203—5). 

The types of theory capable of representing Weberian world images or 
Mannheimian utopias were later eschewed by post-World War II soci- 
ologists as *armchair philosophies," too broad for empirical testing, and, 
more recently, by postmodernists as retrograde "grand narratives," which 
"elide difference." But new approaches, reminiscent in breadth and nor- 
mativity to first-generation modern theories, have reemerged in interdis- 
ciplinary and transdisciplinary spaces and have generated intense public 
debates as well as sharp splits within specialized disciplines, including 
sociology. Similar to the earlier theories, the new ones occupy space be- 
tween science and philosophy. Their sweeping historical and epistemo- 
logical discourses debate the normative directions or the *value" of dif- 
ferent types of sociocultural life and knowledge. Aithough often employing 
scientific research findings and middle-range concepts, these theories go 
beyond “sociological theory" as strictly construed and are better conceived 
of as "social theory." As Donald N. Levine holds, social theory is a “meta- 
scientific enterprise," arising from the long-standing concern with the 
“problem of modernity,” posing “questions that science may not answer 
but which we feel compelled to pursue nevertheless,” and providing a 
“secular” and “dialogical” alternative to absolutist or transcendental nor- 
mative arguments:(1995, pp. 306, 317-28; see also 1997). As implied by 
Levine, social theory “historicizes” normative issues, opening them to so- 
ciologically informed public debates, which fit and nurture plural, dis- 
enchanted democratic culture. However, social theory is still an emergent, 
incomplete project manifesting the ongoing reflexive, democratic side of 
Enlightenment thought. By contrast, my analysis of “reactionary tribal- 
ism” probes an antihistoricist tradition, emphasizing reenchantment and 
dedemocratization. Grasping this theoretical and sociocultural alternative 
will help clarify the broader significance of modern theory and its en- 
twinement with Enlightenment and democracy.’ 

I explore how the European “New Right” and North American “pa- 
leoconservatism” counter the sociological presuppositions of modern the- 
ory, especially its keystone “communication model.” Although still mar- 
ginal to public life in most democracies, these approaches address critically 
neoliberal globalization and cultural postmodernization and engage cre- 
atively widespread sensibilities about the perceived failure of post-World 


? Unless otherwise specified, “modern democracy” refers to European-style social de- 
mocracy as well as more market-centered liberal democracy. “Modern theory” refers 
to convergent facets of classical social theory and later theories that followed in their 
tracks (e.g, Antonio and Kellner 1992a, 19926) 
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War II modernization. They also amplify powerful, key tendencies of 
resurgent neopopulist movements, cultural wars, and racial, ethnic, and 
religious conflicts. My main focus is on a recurrent 20th-century theoretical 
tendency, the “total critique of modernity,” or a highly pessimistic fusion 
of one-sided Nietzscheanism and one-sided Weberianism that treats mod- 
ern theory's hopes about social progress as moribund and portrays pro- 
found exhaustion of modern democratic culture and institutions. It has 
animated theoretical convergences between the radical right and cultural 
left, and it appears again today in overlapping facets of *radical conser- 
vatism" and "strong-program postmodernism." Total critique counters 
modern theorists’ *historicist" and “dialogical” method of “internal cri- 
tique" and their other core presuppositions. My exploration of the resur- 
gent reactionary tribal alternative will help draw out the role of "social 
theory" (i.e., a distinct type of normatively oriented discourse anchored 
in “sociological argumentation”) in the problematic relationship of science 
and partially disenchanted public spheres in plural, democratic cultures. 
Probing what is at stake in the revived debates over modernity and post- 
modernity, I address the type of moment that Weber spoke of nearly a 
century ago—the ending of a historical conjuncture (i.e., the postwar era) 
when existing sociocultural ideas and practices are challenged. 


ENDINGS’ DISCOURSES: FIN DE SIECLE SOCIAL THEORY 


We stand, I believe, with a clearing ahead of us. The exhaustion 
of Modernism, the aridity of communist life, the tedium of the 
unrestrained self, and the meaninglessness of the monolithic 
political chants, all indicate that a long era is coming to an 
end. (Daniel Bell) 


Modern-democratic theories usually have been anchored in a “positive,” 
“ethical” vision of modern culture and a historicist idea of “progress” that 
bridges the tension between normative ideals and actual social conditions 
(Mannheim 1955, pp 219-29). From the start, modern theorists claimed 
that emergent sociocultural modernity and its immanent logics of devel- 
opment forge new types of complex cooperation and communicative ca- 
pacities that advance individual autonomy, social justice, and social par- 
ticipation. These visions have, over time, grown more inclusive and 
multicultural. Modern theorists argue that sociocultural differentiation 
and rationalization, regardless of their repressive features, provide vital 
resources for overcoming traditional constraints, coping with modern pa- 
thologies, and creating a more liberated or pacified future (Antonio and 


* The passage is from Bell's 1978 foreword to Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism, 
pubhshed originally in 1976 (for the quote, see Bell [1996, p. xxix]). 
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Kellner 1992a, 19925). Faith in progressive modernization has contributed 
to the legitimacy of modern societies and politics. Postwar modernization 
theories replayed this theme and were a core feature of sociocultural 
legitimation. However, more recent claims about the “end of history" 
challenge this faith and legitimacy. 

The quote at the head of this section illustrates the sense of profound 
exhaustion found in the endings’ discourses that have became all the more 
pervasive after Bell's prescient critique of cultural postmodernity. In an- 
other work, he sounded even more pessimistic: “All hopes have seemingly 
been betrayed. The Owl of Minerva which once flew at dusk has folded 
its wings, . . . the direction of History has been lost, and it knows not 
what to tell us” (1990, p. 43). Opening a now-classic essay, Fredric Jameson 
(19846, p. 53) equated postmodernism with “inverted millenarianism,” 
stressing “the end of this or that (the end of ideology, art, or social class; 
the ‘crisis’ of Leninism, social democracy, or the welfare state, etc., etc.).” 
Converging with the culturally conservative Bell, the Marxist Jameson 
argued that extreme cultural fragmentation disorients people and prevents 
them from locating themselves in history, grasping its shape, posing nor- 
mative stances toward it, and altering its directions. These diverse the- 
orists imply an end of the sociocultural conditions and of types of sub- 
jectivity that modern theorists, from Marx to Parsons, argued animated 
social progress. Later 20th-century theories of modernity have debated 
centrally the possible depletion of the historical resources that earlier 
modern theorists believed were arising from, guiding, and advancing pro- 
gressively modernization. 

Posed at the moment that Soviet communism was collapsing and Chi- 
nese communism was reeling, Francis Fukuyama’s “end of history” thesis 
received widespread public attention and became the prime textual 
marker of the ending of the postwar era (1989, 1992). Fukuyama argued 
that the revolutions of 1989 opened a new posthistorical era of global 
neoliberalism, ending futile utopian dreams and grand struggles in their 
name. He saw progressive-liberal welfarism, New Left politics, and so- 
cialism as moribund and capitalism and the liberal state, shorn of their 
misguided egalitarian and socially engineered postwar excesses, to have 
triumphed decisively and globally: “There is no apparent or obvious way 
in which the future will represent a fundamental improvement over our 
current order” and no “realistic alternatives” to market liberalism (Fu- 
kuyama 1992, pp. 51; 1999, p. 33). Left-leaning modern theorists and 
postmodernists alike attacked Fukuyama’s neoconservative celebration 
of markets and minimalist mass democracy. But they, too, implied that 
there are “no alternatives.” 

For example, the postmodernist Zygmunt Bauman spoke exuberantly 
about postmodernization’s ridding us of postwar modernity’s “false con- 
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sciousness," rigid structuralism, social engineering, and state centeredness. 
A refugee from Polish communism, he applauded the prospect of a liberal 
epoch free from the state socialist “alternative.” Like Fukuyama, he de- 
scribed a shift to a more unrestricted market capitalism, but, acknowl- 
edging an enormous split between affluent consumers and the margin- 
alized poor, he saw this change as something less than an unqualified 
victory for democracy. However, on a deeper level, he agreed with Fu- 
kuyama, declaring an end of the politics of redistribution (although con- 
ceding that socioeconomic polarization and panoptical control of the poor 
were increasing). He embraced ambivalently “living without alternatives” 
or accepting the radically divided “two nations society,” where relief from 
statism comes at the cost of social justice (Bauman 1992, pp. 93-113, 
175-204; 1993, pp. 240-44; see also Offe 1996, pp. vii-x, 4, 36, 54, n. 9, 
171—79). Thus, similar views about neoliberal hegemony appear tellingly 
across opposing types of theory. 

Related claims about the *end of left and right" hold that the primary 
ideological and policy alternatives, which formerly constituted the modern 
political spectrum and marked the main divisions between postwar ide- 
ologies and parties, have been neutralized. Although the various renditions 
of this view diverge with regard to hopes about the future, most suggest 
that the major political parties converge and that their self-acclaimed 
programs for change are gridlocked. For example, the critical theorist 
Ferenc Feher (1995) argued that the revolutions of 1989 “deconstructed” 
the left-right polarity, emptying it of meaning. Although contesting Fu- 
kuyaman neoliberalism, Feher saw class politics to have been replaced 
by ambiguous "tribalism.5 Leading theorist of the European New Right, 
Alain de Benoist (1995) also declares an “end of the left-right dichotomy,” 
arguing that, in France, the major parties' centrist moves capitulate to 
neoliberalism and offer no “real” choices. Unable to regulate and control 
the activities and influence of global firms, markets, and media, he holds, 
political leaderships now stress routine management of everyday affairs, 
executed increasingly in similar ways. Benoist's points about the end of 
left and right have a highly ambiguous tone, sounding like critiques from 
the left and converging with Feher. The liberal Anthony Giddens (1994a) 
puts a much more positive spin on the changes, arguing that the ex- 
haustion of left and right opens space for а “third way” or new cultural 
politics that reframes “radicalism” in a participatory democratic fashion. 
But Giddens's ideas and his role in Tony Blair's *New Labor" government 
suggest exactly the type of move to the managerial center asserted by 


$ For opposing views on the viability of left and right, see Habermas (1990), Bobbio 
(1996, 1998), and Anderson (1998a, 19986). 
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Benoist.5 Also speaking of the end of left and right, even the optimistic 
Ulrich Beck stresses “congestion” or “paralysis”; “Politics is becoming а 
silent movie, or, more accurately, a sound movie without the soundtrack. 
People move their lips and pound the keyboards, but nothing comes out!" 
(Beck 1997, p. 149). These diverse thinkers imply that, even when old 
postwar party names remain, convergent mass politics no longer provide 
alternative sociopolitical visions. 


AFTER MODERNIZATION 
Neoliberal and Postmodern Ascent: The Withering Social State 


Fresh modern theories arose with the post-World War П era sociopolitical 
reconstruction, explosive economic growth, and collapse of classical co- 
lonialism. The main non-Marxian position portrayed a sociocultural tran- 
sition to a fully modern pattern of values and organizational structure, 
which reflected and justified the postwar era's Keynesian capitalism. The 
leading postwar sociologist, Talcott Parsons, expressed the period's highly 
optimistic beliefs about *modernization," and his theories bore the imprint 
of the Pax Americana. He saw the United States as the “lead society” or 
model for global development; backwardness would be overcome by con- 
vergence of communist regimes with the U.S.-led West and the univer- 
salization of the West's *evolutionary breakthroughs." Against the New 
Left and late 1960s ferment, Parsons rejected mounting "ideological pes- 
simism" about modernization having *suddenly come to an end." He held 
presciently that rationality, sociocultural difference, and community were 
becoming major areas of conflict, but he insisted that a new, improved 
modernity was still dawning. Seeing its “‘culminating’ phase" as “a cen- 
tury or more” away, he declared that the idea of “‘postmodern’ society” 
was “decidedly premature” (1971, pp. 142-43). He did not doubt mod- 
ernization’s progressive path.’ Social democrats expressed even stronger 
faith in science, planning, and administration as motors of progress than 
did Parsons. Although debating appropriate levels of redistribution and 
regulation, leading postwar modern theories stressed the “state’s” vital 


* On Giddens’s “third way" and “New Labor,” see the Economist (1998) and Boynton 
(1997). 

7 Parsons's System of Modern Societies summarized his views on modernization long 
after he formulated his quasi-evolutionary “general theory.” Although holding that 
Europe retained backward aristocratic features (resisting full “Americanization”) and 
that modernization would remain uneven and conflictive in the non-Western world, 
he doubted “that any major part of the world will settle into a clearly zonmodern 
pattern of society during the next couple of centuries” (1971, р 137, emphasis in 
original) 
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role in coordinating an upgraded, accelerated, and planned process of 
progressive modernization. 

During the mid- and late-1970s crises, however, neoliberals attacked 
postwar modernization policies and theories. Seeing state interventionism 
as the cause rather than cure for “market failures,” they tried, with sub- 
stantial success, to dismantle postwar-era “guided capitalism.” After the 
victories of Thatcher, Reagan, and Kohl, the “neoliberal counterrevolu- 
tion” brought neoclassical economic theory and free market, free trade 
monetarist policies to the center stage of policy making. The revolutions 
of 1989, the collapse of Eastern European communism, and the worldwide 
erosion of socialism raised this neoliberal tide. Emphasis on Hayekian 
“spontaneous orders” replaced the Keynesian “visible hand.” Waging an 
effective campaign against the Great Society and “wasteful regulation,” 
U.S. neoliberals held that the state's social and regulatory arms constitute 
the main source of economic inefficiency, the central threat to liberty, and 
the primary cause of poverty. They contended that economic revival, 
community empowerment, and individual self-help required drastic re- 
duction of redistribution and regulation. Neoliberalism defeated decisively 
competing left and right corporatist, industrial-planning models. Fusing 
the libertarian and cultural right into a neoconservative alliance, neo- 
liberals retained the idea of progress, sans postwar themes of social justice 
and inclusion? 

Postmodernism raised even more basic challenges to postwar modern- 
ization, reviving the types of fundamental critiques of modernity posed 
after World War I. Postmodernists amplified wider disenchantment with 
science and rationality, but dwelled on the repressive side of the welfare 
state and labor-centered left, seeing their Enlightenment baggage as the 
source of festering problems of environmental degradation, sociocultural 
exclusion, and soulless regimentation and homogenization. Although 
partly rooted in “New Left” sensibilities and “sixties radicalism” (e.g., 
Stephens 1998), postmodernism arose in a broader climate of change on 
the left, shifting from postwar-era emphases on national parties, labor- 
oriented leaderships, state-centered reforms, and social planning to local 
organizations, pluralistic alliances, identity politics, and risk avoidance 
and from material needs, structure, and class to culture, agency, and 
discourse. Postmodernists held that the old left obscured plural sites of 
cultural domination, the marginalization of minorities, and consequent 


® Neoliberal restructuring has varied across regional and national settings; different 
models of capitalism persist (e.g., Boyer 1998). On neoliberalism, see е g., Harrison 
and Bluestone (1988), Davis (1992), Harrison (1994), Brohman (1996), Gordon (1996), 
Frankel (1997, pp 76-89), Greider (1997), Braun (1997), Brenner (1998) On 1970s 
corporatist alternatives in the United States, see Paretsky (1996). 
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problems of "identity," *recognition," *surveillance," and *normalization." 
They saw modern theories, especially Marxist ones, to be part of the 
system of control. Treating capitalism more benignly and indirectly, they 
implied a reliance on market-based institutions and a more affirmative 
view of mass culture and mass consumption. Overall, however, post- 
modernists heralded an end of postwar modernization and its exhaustion 
as a normative project or progressive endpoint to be achieved. 

Although too complex and ambiguous a terrain to be accounted for by 
a single factor, postmodernists and modern theorists alike stress post- 
modernism's connection to neoliberalism (e.g., see Bell 1996; Jameson 
1984; Harvey 1989; Leinberger and Tucker 1991; Smart 1992; Bauman 
1992; Kumar 1995; Antonio and Bonanno 1996; Ashley 1997; Castells 
1996, 1997, 1998). Both approaches came into prominence in the United 
States and Europe, between the mid-1970s and mid-1980s, when the post- 
war political-economic and sociocultural complexes were eroding and 
changing. Although usually opposing economic rationalism, postmodern- 
ists attack the old left as sharply as do the neoliberal critics. Contending 
that consumption and lifestyle have replaced production and work as the 
pivotal facets of sociocultural life, postmodernists hold that neoliberal- 
ism's highly differentiated niche markets decenter and localize consump- 
tion, subvert rigid, conformist, worker-bee selves, and put an end to class 
politics. They usually applaud the decline of the Protestant ethic and 
bourgeois, work-centered life. All but the most pessimistic postmodernists 
see consumer goods, mass media, and market-mediated lifestyles as con- 
tested terrains, repositories of difference, and arenas for articulating plural 
selves. Eschewing Marxian and Frankfurt school critiques, they imply 
that neoliberal nitchification and commodification reduce cultural con- 
straints, expand options, and liberate desire and the body. Affirming the 
transition from high Fordism's centralized, standardized mass production 
and mass consumption and conformist workaday culture to a more di- 
verse, decentered, and culturally tolerant post-Fordism, they shift from 
the critique of capitalism to cultural criticism and break more sharply 
from the old left than did New Left critics. 

Postmodernists treat the interventionist welfare state as the linchpin of 
bankrupt postwar modernization and therapeutic repression. They usually 
reject the idea of publicly planned social progress, arguing that the post- 
war social state tolerated, justified, and even orchestrated domination and 
exclusion. For example, Jean-Frangois Lyotard held that Marxism and 
Keynesianism “program” technocracy and justify the “totalizing” practices 
of capitalist and socialist “system managers" (1984, рр. 12—13). His hyper- 
radical poststructuralist critique dismissed the democratic facets of post- 
war society and culture as illusory, yet his extreme pluralist, anticonsensual 
stance implied an individualism that has affinity for the very liberalism 
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it purports to reject (Ferry and Renaut 1990, pp. xvi, 15-19, 64—67). 
Taking an even a dimmer view of “social engineering," the U.S. post- 
modernist Charles Jencks described Pruitt-Igoe (a St. Louis public housing 
project and high-rise ghetto) as the prototypical outcome of postwar mod- 
ernization; he viewed its demolition as the dawn of postmodernity (1986, 
рр. 180-81, 371—73). Ranging from Foucauldian broadsides against the 
therapeutic state to milder critiques of postwar planning and risk man- 
agement, postmodernist approaches converge with neoliberal arguments 
that the scaled-down social state will reduce repression, empower com- 
munities, and free individuals (see, e.g., Jencks 1986). 

Although viewing optimistically the post-postwar era as *second" or 
“reflexive” modernity, Ulrich Beck (1992а, 19926, 1997) and Anthony Gid- 
dens (1994a) share postmodern sensibilities about the failed left and the 
superiority of cultural politics. They hold that the postwar left's overly 
ambitious, state-centered, egalitarian policies justified the era's formulaic 
knowledge, top-down procedures, and technocracy. Beck's glowing ac- 
count of a supposed shift from the postwar “authoritarian action state” 
to today’s “negotiation state” presumes unproblematic continuance of 
postwar welfarism and ignores completely neoliberal erosion, polarization, 
and counterforces (1997, pp. 26, 95, 140). His declarations about the end 
of class and the “individualization of social inequality” seem very far- 
fetched in the United States (e.g., where about 50% of African-American 
and Hispanic children are born into poverty). Except for historical ref- 
erences, capitalism is largely invisible in such accounts of “reflexive 
modernity.” 

Critics charge that postmodernists take “on the color” of neoliberalism 
and act as if capitalism “does not exist” (e.g., Eagleton 1996, p. 23; Zizek 
1997, p. 46; Rorty 1998, pp. 35-37, 87). Normative views aside, post- 
modernists and their critics alike betray a substantial loss of confidence 
in the state, serious erosion of the political mechanisms that were once 
believed to guide modernization and social progress, and increased he- 
gemony of the economic over the political. These themes cut across the 
endings’ discourses and arguments about the convergence of left and right. 
Efforts to cope with this perceived weakening of regulatory capacity can 
lead toward very different types of regimes, but a rising chorus calls for 
a return of the political (e.g., Mouffe 1993). 


“Cultural Postmodernization”: Fractal Culture Rules 


Cultural postmodernization refers to the sociocultural processes and over- 
all pattern of change that have manifested and fostered the ideological 
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and policy trends mentioned above.? Diverse thinkers imply that the pro- 
cess is producing the basic sort of change that Weber held would stimulate 
fundamental theoretical shifts, but they disagree over its form, impact, 
and periodization. I stress three themes that have been important focal 
points of debate and crucial contexts for the erosion of postwar modern- 
ization theories and for convergent themes addressed by postmodernist 
and reactionary tribal theory. 

The idea of autoreferential culture, one of the most widely debated 
facets of postmodernization, holds that culture operates according to its 
own autonomous logic, free from modern theory's formative sociological 
substrates (e.g., Durkheimian association or Marxian class or value). This 
view emphasizes a split between the "signifier" and "signified" (i.e., sym- 
bolic codes lack shared conceptual and external referents or common 
meanings and objects) and consequent semiotic determination (e.g., Baud- 
rillard 1983a, 1983b; Jameson 1984, рр. 60-62, 80-88; 1991; Bauman 1992, 
pp. 149-55; Kumar 1995, рр. 101-48; Eagleton 1996, pp. 14—15, 121—35). 
Extreme positions treat culture as a totally autonomous “regime of sig- 
nification" (i.e., signifiers circulate in a purely contingent manner and all 
“real” factors, alleged as “beneath” or “behind,” are “simulated”). They 
reduce society to an all-encompassing “cultural surface” that is uncon- 
strained by “material” or “structural” factors. Modern theorists and many 
postmodernists attack this position for its radical culturalism, but they 
still concede that it expresses a major qualitative or postmodern shift in 
cultural experience that weakens the social and the ability to represent 
it. They see postmodern “depthlessness” as a “cultural dominant” or per- 
vasive facet of bounded domains of the mass media, consumer culture, 
the arts, and certain other major parts of sociocultural life. Modern the- 
orists theorize postmodernism as a “logic” of late capitalism, but they 
warn that the culture’s simulated appearance subverts their own claims 
about its “depth” determinants (e.g., Jameson 1984, 1991; Bell 1996; Har- 
vey 1989; Eagleton 1996). They reject arguments about total autonomy 
and total fragmentation, but they still contend that postmodern culture 
undermines audiences’ capacities to grasp, assimilate, apply, or even take 
seriously their theories or other systematic efforts to analyze or intervene 
in social life. The difference between extreme and moderate positions may 
be less than modern theorists wish to admit. Their very heated critiques 


° Neoliberal theories and postmodernist theories are part of cultural postmodernization. 
Thus, "causal" connections between them and other facets of the overall process are 
complex. On postmodernism and postmodernization, see e.g., Harvey (1989), Best and 
Kellner (1991), Jameson (1991), Bauman (1992), Smart (1992), Dickens and Fontana 
(1994), Kumar (1995), Ashley (1997), Antonio (1998). 
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of the process reveal a fear that Baudrillard is right; that the line between 
TV and the rest of culture has been elided (1990). 

A closely related theme, antiuniversalism, opposes the alleged regi- 
menting, homogenizing force of universal values, concepts, laws, and pol- 
icies and manifests a deep suspicion or outright denial of cross-group 
consensus. This particularlist current is amplified by Derridian and Ly- 
otardian mantras about waging “war on totality,” celebrating “difference,” 
and embracing “local knowledge.” Antiuniversalism runs counter to the 
*grand narratives” that legitimized modernization and attributed it gen- 
eral significance. From this vantage point, Marx’s materialist theory of 
history, Habermas’s reconstructive ethics, and Rawls’s deontology all 
erase cultural difference and justify repression (e.g., Lyotard 1984; Bau- 
man 1992, 1993; Rawls 1971; Habermas 1984, 19876). The same tenden- 
cies are manifested in objections to ideas of general “emancipation” and 
“difference blind” social rights (e.g., Gutmann 1994; Nicholson 1996). The 
crucial question is whether this particularism is so strong that it precludes 
the possibility of divergent groups communicating, reaching uncoerced 
agreements, and living together cooperatively and peacefully. In matters 
of race and ethnicity, antiuniversalist views range from support for affir- 
mative action and recognition of minority differences to advocacy of racial 
separatism or from efforts to preserve local communities and regional 
dialects to “ethnic cleansing.” They sometimes pit preservation of national, 
communal, or subgroup particularities and identities against wider, more 
impersonal, or universal forms of solidarity, citizenship, or rights. Such 
positions imply that “ethnos” is or should be the ascendent factor in socio- 
political solidarities. Enlightenment universalism is equated with cultural 
homogenization, the destruction of community, and the evaporation of 
cultural autonomy. However, debates rage over whether this anti- 
universalism counters postwar excesses and favors cultural liberation or 
fosters insularity, internecine conflict, and repression (e.g., Schlesinger 
1992; Benhabib 1996; Barber 1996). 

Stressing the centrality of “new social movements” (NSMs), diverse 
thinkers argue that cultural politics are ascendent over class or the re- 
distributional politics of welfare-state liberalism, social democracy, and 
Marxism and have shifted politically oriented collective action and social 
criticism from a primarily modern, material, universal plane to a post- 
modern, discursive, local one. The environmental movement posed basic 
challenges to modernization, shifting to postmaterialist ideals and opening 
wider, more-inclusive public dialogue about the risks, costs, and blindspots 
of top-down applications of science and planning and of unsustainable, 
harmful development policies. Environmentalism decouples moderniza- 
tion from sociocultural progress and stresses local action. But the politics 
of “recognition” or “identity” have more globally widespread, diverse 
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forms and are prime carriers of the culturalist and antiuniversalist ten- 
dencies mentioned above. Stressing disparaged marginalized strata (e.g., 
racial-ethnic minorities, lesbians and gays, women), they address types of 
cultural exclusion and damage, exacerbated or ignored by postwar politics. 
Intense battles rage about the status of NSMs, especially over the question 
of whether they reconstitute the left in a new pluralist alliance politics 
based on a nascent ideal of *heterotopian" democracy or are an ambiguous, 
mainly professional middle-class politics that make some progressive gains 
but add to sociopolitical fragmentation and leave the poorest and weakest 
people to languish." Putting aside this debate, advocates and critics agree 
that NSMs shift the focus of politics and theory from class and capitalism 
to culture and the state. NSMs are part of a global wave of subgroup, 
regional, and nationalist struggles for cultural identity and autonomy. 


Strong-Program Postmodernism: Total Critique of Modernity 


Cultural postmodernization has divergent impacts and generates diverse 
theoretical responses. My focus, below, is on “strong-program post- 
modernism,” which amplifies the extreme versions of the three dimensions 
of postmodernization discussed above. Neutralizing the sociocultural pre- 
suppositions of modern theory, this view poses a “total critique of mo- 
dernity.” In general, postmodernists see theory and science as perspectivist 
“narratives” arising from, justifying, and reproducing hegemonic relations 
and identities of specific sociocultural locations. But strong-program post- 
modernism abandons all “truth” claims, viewing social theory and science 
exclusively as narratives, rejecting references to “realities” external to the 
theoretical text, and dismissing “objective” inquiry about the “validity” 


? Enthusiastic supporters see NSMs as entirely new forms of symbolic expression and 
collective action, instituting fresh types of cultural goals and radical democratic dia- 
logues (beyond mass political parties and administrative systems). They claim that 
NSMs reframe the old left in a more discursive, critical, inclusive, and participatory 
fashion, breaking fundamentally with “interest-group politics” and constituting a new 
overall sociopolitical steering mechanism (e.g., Giddens 1991, 1992, 1994a, 1994b; Beck 
1992a, 1992b, 1994, 1996, 1997; Beck, Giddens, and Lash 1994; Gutmann 1994; Mel- 
lucci 1996). By contrast, critics argue that NSMs are fractious interest-group politics 
that split the left and ignore economic injustice (e.g., Wood 1986, 1995, Gitlin 1995, 
Eagleton 1996; Žižek 1997). Harsher critics see NSM leaderships and core members 
as a “new class” of bureaucratically entrenched, “politically correct,” pseudo-left pro- 
fessionals (e.g., Piccone 1990-91; Lasch 1995). For contrasting views about the shift 
to cultural politics, see Judith Butler (1998), and Nancy Fraser (1998, 1995, 1997). 
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of theories or how well they represent "reality." In this view, claims that 
theory can grasp obdurate external realities are foundationalist distortions 
that obscure culture’s “constructed” nature. Arguing that perspectives 
from divergent locations are incommensurable and impervious to inter- 
subjective consensus, it neutralizes the keystone of reflexive versions of 
modern and postmodern social theory—the *communication model" or 
the presupposition that people, from different social locations can, at least 
in principle, reach uncoerced understandings about problems, theories, 
methods, concepts, empirical claims, and policies by employing systematic 
methods of knowledge production and adhering to norms of free inquiry . 
and open discussion. The communication model does not substitute ho- 
mogeneity for multifarious differences but implies that communicative 
“give and take" favors appreciation of difference and the peaceful reso- 
lution of conflicts, which, reducing reliance on raw power and nurturing 
mutual recognition, make possible uncoerced cooperation." 

Usually entwined with radical identity politics, the “politicized” variant 
of strong-program postmodernism contends that the cognitive and nor- 
mative interests of hegemonic sociocultural relations are inscribed so in- 
delibly in modern theory and science that their empirical, interpretive, 
and analytical standards of judgment are totally politicized and dis- 
torted.? Suspending “epistemological privilege,” the politicized strong pro- 


п Two major qualifications are in order. First, the strong program is sometimes ex- 
pressed as an overall theory, but appears more often as a theme or declaration in 
mixed versions of postmodernist theory. Second, reflexive postmodernism, or the “weak 
program,” converges with reflexive types of modern theory, manifesting the Enlight- 
enment's critical side and opposing its Cartesian tendencies (i.e , disembodied ideas of 
objectivity and representation that ignore sociocultural location and that exaggerate 
claims about neutral, total, certain representation). Reflexive postmodernism acknowl- 
edges power-knowledge, simulation, and cultural difference and criticizes unreflexive 
modern theories accordingly. By contrast to the strong program, however, it does not 
hold that postmodernization requires that modern epistemology and communicative 
ideals be dumped. Addressing critically technocratic, scientistic, and antidemocratic 
aspects of postwar modernization, reflexive postmodernism qualifies, specifies, and 
historicizes theory and science. Thus, it continues Enlightenment internal criticism 
and scales down imperious Reason, but it does not embrace irrationalism (see Antonio 
1998). 


2 Reflexive social theorists understand that the ideal of uncoerced communication is 
very often violated in practice but see its fatalistic rejection to enthrone manipulation, 
coercion, and irrationality. See e.g., Kloppenberg (1986), Habermas (1984, 1987b) 
Dewey ([1925] 1988a, рр. 132-90; [1938] 1986, pp. 48-122), Antonio and Kellner (19924), 
Antonio (1991, 1998). 

13 Strong-program versions of queer theory or feminist theory claim that the intersub- 
jective standards that govern inquiry are so one-sidedly heterosexual, phallocentric, 
or masculinist that they cannot be disentangled from the practices of power or produce 
valid knowledge for queer or female subjects (Seidman 1991a, 19916, 1992; Richardson 
1991). By contrast, reflexive-postmodernist feminists or queer theorists also aim at 
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gram rejects judging and ranking knowledge according to its purported 
capacity to represent reality. Rather, it holds that treating theory and 
Science as self-interested "texts" or "stories" puts discredited minorities’ 
marginalized ideas, values, and ways of life on the same plane as those 
of hegemonic strata and prevents them from being disparaged by epis- 
temological slighting. Although retaining taints of Marxian “standpoint 
theory,” this view treats sociocultural locations and identities as all- 
determining forces and reduces knowledge to hermetically sealed cellular 
standpoints. Consequent subversion of the communication model forbids 
the cross-group consensus and cooperation needed to sustain this posi- 
tion's usual espoused multicultural ideals. 

A second or “depoliticized” version of the strong program suggests a 
more radical relativism and profound disintegration of modern theory's 
cultural bases. At the height of the postwar era, Henri Lefebvre 
held—explaining his break from Marxist historicism and progressiv- 
ism—that new forms of media and information production reduce “social 
reality" to a “system of signs and significations” and that it “loses all its 
solidity, its substantiality and its frames of reference; it begins to crum- 
ble—or rather, to evaporate." Hence arises, he warned, a *world of bore- 
dom" and "nostalgia," ruled by the "aleatory" or complete chance ([1962] 
1995, pp. 204, 222-23). Radicalizing this view in the 1970s and 1980s, 
Jean Baudrillard held that all-pervasive “simulation” melts all that is solid 
into a flat, fluid cultural surface of incommensurable, fragmented, tran- 
sitory, "floating signifiers." Arguing that all distance from the text is lost 
and that cultural representations are self-referential, he precludes social 
knowledge and favors purely aesthetic responses (e.g., Baudrillard 1983a, 
19835). In his view, modern theory's core epistemological and normative 
distinctions (e.g., ideal-real, true-false, good-bad, base-superstructure, cul- 
ture-society) have evaporated. Thus, “progressive” facets of history are 
not distinguishable from their opposites. АП dissolves into pure contin- 
gency, ending communication, meaning, and sociality and foreclosing the 
basic democratic presupposition that people are capable of absorbing 
information, digesting it critically, and employing it reasonably in citi- 
zenship, popular sovereignty, and social cooperation. In this version of 


major transformations of mainstream views of gender and sexuality and criticize mod- 
ern theories accordingly, but their ideas of social knowledge parallel reflexive modern 
theorists. Their qualified idea of “objectivity” takes account of its situated, plural 
nature, yet averts standpoint theory's radical relativism. They believe that social sci- 
ence's effectiveness increases with the recognition that its "truths" are plural, partial, 
imperfect, contingent, and transitory and that engagements between diverse com- 
munities, beliefs, and ideas make social knowledge richer, wider, and stronger. They 
зее social knowledge as much more than a self-enclosed, in-group narrative, it can 
and should extend far beyond the theorist's circumscribed location (e g., Haraway 
1988; Fraser 1995; West 1989, 1993; Seidman 1996a, 1996b). 
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the strong program, the “end of politics" goes hand in hand with the “end 
of history.” Radicalizing the idea of cultural exhaustion and the total 
critique of modernity, it opens the way for postliberal critiques and "so- 
lutions." As I will explain below, reactionary tribalist theorists converge 
with and appropriate from the politicized strong program, posing an ex- 
treme version of identity politics and standpoint theory in order to over- 
come the depoliticized strong program's nihilism, which they hold suffuses 
cultural life under neoliberal rule. 


AFTER POSTMODERNISM: REACTIONARY TRIBALISM 


Instead of “Demos,” Society, Covenant—Ethnos, Tribe, Race! 
(Aural Kolnai 1938, p. 431) 


Retribalization: Against the Market and the Neoliberal State 


Retribalization refers to a neopopulist resurgence of group identities an- 
chored in ethnic community.'^ For example, a right-wing populist states: 
“The end of the Cold War has given us the New World Order but also 
made manifest the tendency of the modern world toward tribalism. The 
tendency runs deep. Man forms tribes because he knows what he is by 
contrast with what he is not, and because a single worldwide society is 
far too vast for feelings of participation and loyalty. When he finds himself 
in a society that lacks the cohesion to be a community man remains a 
political animal and finds means to create some form of polis” (Kalb 1998, 
pp. 1-2). Globalization, deregulation, and the erosion of the Cold War 
geopolitical system helped fuel new aspirations and struggles for local 
autonomy and assertions of collective identity against freely moving cap- 
ital, goods, jobs, people, and images. New tribalism bears the imprint of 
and helps drive postmodernization, especially its centrifugal forms of cul- 
tural fragmentation, antiuniversalism, and identity politics. It also raises 
important questions about the role and vitality of the democratic state, 


м I employ “ethnic” to designate diverse types of “tribes,” based on linguistic, religious, 
racial, and other cultural differences. Examples of right-wing neopopulism are the 
French National Front, the Italian Northern League, the Belgian Vlaams Blok, the 
German Republican Party, the British National Party, New Zealand First, the Indian 
Bharatiya Janata Party, and the U.S. League of the South. On retribalization see, Boyte 
and Riessman (1986), Bauman (1992, рр. 136-37, 196-200), Betz (1994), Piccone (1995), 
Maffesoli (1996), Barber (1996), Betz and Immerfall (1998), Hughey (1998). On ethnic 
identity in a hybrid age, see Appiah and Guttman (1996) and Walzer (1997). 
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especially its capacity to cope with and preserve cultural difference. The 
new tribes often charge that postwar social democracies and today's neo- 
liberal states do not recognize or support adequately their group partic- 
ularities and that liberal universalism *homogenizes" difference. Tribalism 
suffuses the NSMs, which stress open dialogue and active citizenship and 
embrace multicultural civil society and representative democracy, but it 
is also pervasive in reactionary types of xenophobia, racism, violence, 
and, genocide (e.g., Bosnia, Rwanda, Afghanistan, Northern Ireland, the 
U.S. Aryan Brotherhood, and Identity Christianity). 

Even Fukuyama warned that prosaic economism and cultural relativ- 
ism make neoliberal regimes vulnerable to attack from the far right (1992, 
pp. xxii-xxiii, 181—244, 300-39). Discussing Fukuyama, Allan Bloom held 
that if "an alternative is sought there is nowhere else to seek it. I would 
suggest that fascism has a future, if not the future" (1989, р. 21). When 
belief in modernization was strong and the memory of fascism was vivid, 
protofascism was usually seen as an irrational reflex or symptom of a 
collective character disorder. However, New Right critiques of the cul- 
turally fragmenting, depoliticizing impacts of neoliberalism and post- 
modernization are sophisticated and innovative and deserve serious con- 
sideration. In light of today's escalating forms of bloody retribalization 
(e.g., Kosovo and East Timor) and deepening economic and cultural crises 
in important regions (e.g., Russia), claims that such radical right views 
may become more widely popular do not seem so far-fetched. Roger Ea- 
twell attaches special significance to resurgent radical conservative the- 
ories and European New Right theories. He states that 


the most promising form of neofascist radicalism in terms of burying the 
past is the attempt to rehabilitate the German conservative revolutionaries, 
like Ernst Junger . . . and key intellectuals who supported fascism, like 
Carl Schmitt and Martin Heidegger. . . . The French New Right, іп par- 
ticular its key theorist Alain de Benoist, has turned to the conservative 
revolutionaries and Schmitt for much of its inspiration, particularly to their 
ideas on the importance of re-creating national identity. (Eatwell 1997, p. 
360) 


* For example, see debates over Habermas’s and Rawls’s left-liberal universalism 
(e.g., Habermas 1984, 19876, 1993, 1996, 1998; Rawls 1971, 1996, Benhabib and Dall- 
mayr 1990; Strong 1992), communitarian critiques of liberalism and universalism (e.g., 
Sandel 1998, 1996; Bellah et al. 1986, MacIntyre 1988; Selznick 1992; Etzioni 1995; 
Bell 1995; Guttman 1994; Walzer 1997; Mulhall and Switt 1992, and Philosophy and 
Social Criticism. 14 [nos. 3, 4], and discussions of identity politics (e.g., Schlesinger 
1992; Giddens 1994a; Gitlin 1995; Hobsbawn 1996; Rorty 1998; and Benhabib 1996) 
These approaches all focus ultimately on the problematic nature of political community 
and power after the blurring of boundaries by capital mobility, global mass culture, 
transnational entities (e.g., NAFTA and the European Union), and immigration. 
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Although still objectionable in *polite company," Eatwell warns, neo- 
fascist theories offer a countervision that could become much more widely 
embraced, especially in an economic downturn. 


European New Right: The Return of the Political 


The European New Right claims to fuse the radical antiliberal facets of 
left and right into a new, vibrant “Third Way." For example, New Right 
opposition to African, Middle Eastern, or Asian immigration stresses the 
evils of capitalist globalization, resistance to cultural homogenization, and 
defense of cultural identity and difference. Their pleas for *ethnoplural- 
ism" transmute plans to repatriate immigrants into a left-sounding anti- 
imperialist strategy championing the autonomy of all cultural groups and 
their right to exert sovereignty in their living space. Claiming to counter 
“antiwhite racism," they argue that multiculturalism serves global capi- 
talism's merciless leveling and that only exclusionary monoculture nur- 
tures genuine cultural diversity. They also pose “green” agendas to protect 
their homelands from overpopulation, overdevelopment, and other rav- 
ages of the neoliberal “New World Order" and latest and most exploitative 
phase of Enlightenment.'^ They often deploy New Age spiritualism, in- 
scribed in pagan or early Christian symbols, to foster reenchantment and 
remythologization. Following the New Left and today's postmodernist 
cultural left, the New Right stress the ascendancy of cultural politics. 
Reshaping radical conservatism for postmodern times, they employ cul- 
tural studies’ favorite forerunner theorist, Antonio Gramsci, an icon of 
their fusion of left and right and use his idea of "cultural hegemony” 
against the liberal left (e.g., Sunic 1990, pp. 14, 29-41). 

Eatwell holds that the New Right’s “ideological core” is little changed 
from first-generation radical conservatism’s “holistic-national radical 
Third Way” (1997, p. 361; emphasis in original). Recently resurrected and 
appropriated by the New Right, the original Weimar-era approaches bear 
the imprint of radical tribalism." Following Nietzschean antisociology, 
they charged that modern theorists elevate *decadent" values into guiding 
ideals and that their universalist grand narratives of modernization pro- 
duce pernicious leveling of cultural particularity. They were influenced 
strongly by Nietzsche’s antiliberalism and total critique of modernity, but 


16 Lambasting “Americo-cosmopolitanism,” a British nationalist declares that only trib- 
alism can save “our peoples and cultures and ethnic identities from homogenisation 
into bland burger-filling sludge by the global capitalist mincing-machine into which 
they are inexorably fed” (Charnot 1998, pp. 3). 

и Aurel Kolnai’s (1938) classic overview of fascist and protofascist theories was helpful 
in this section. Also, see Herf (1986), Lepenies (1988, pp. 33449), Sunic (1990), Zim- 
merman (1990), Aschheim (1992), Dahl (1996,1999), Woods (1996), and Pels (1998). 
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they reformulated his ideas into nationalist visions that he rejected. In- 
verting the idea of a progressive shift from homogenous tribes, rooted in 
“ethnos,” to plural modern societies, based on “demos,” radical conser- 
vatives held that modern theory affirms normatively an actual descent 
from animate cultural diversity to souless universal technocracy. They 
contended that modern democracy’s melding of diverse ethnic groups into 
a mass “society” destroys their distinctive cultural identities.’ In their 
view, it dissolves cultural community into atomized, selfish, impersonal 
economic relations. Radical conservatives decried liberal-left efforts to 
impose formal and substantive equality, holding that allegedly suppressed 
natural inequalities ought to be cultivated and employed within the ranks 
of the domestic sociopolitical order. Overall, they envisioned an “organic” 
hierarchy of corporate groups and loyal subjects, regimented in a pseudo- 
communal way under natural leaderships.'? 

Heidegger held that *Europe lies in a pincers between Russia and Amer- 
ica, which are metaphysically the same"; that is, their economism and 
instrumentalism causes a *darkening of the world" or “always-the-same- 
ness” (1961, pp. 36-39). In his view, the hegemonic modern emphasis on 
technical rationality turns people into a timid, powerless, mediocre, ni- 
hilistic mass or a totally homogenized technological civilization devoid of 
cultural creativity. Heidegger and other radical conservatives contended 
that capitalism and socialism are both rooted in the West’s characteristic 
universalistic rationalism. Still manifesting this exhausted cultural com- 
plex, they held, left-wing “revolution” cannot forge a genuinely new cul- 
ture. They still considered communism an especially dangerous and for- 
midable enemy, fearing that its antiliberal communalism, statism, and 
internationalism could forge the solidarity and discipline that are lacking 
in liberal democracy. They believed that the left could grab political power, 
but that would merely harden the grip of bankrupt Western civilization. 
They thought that communism’s instrumentalist, egalitarian rationali- 
zation would suppress all opposition and be the bane of all culture. Radical 
conservatives hoped that radical segments of the cultural left, sharing 


?? Ethnic differences were often seen to be biologically based. However, sophisticated 
theorists, such as Carl Schmitt, provided essentialist cultural Justification for exclu- 
sionary ethnic policies For example, Schmitt argued that Arab immigrants to France, 
unwilling to give up Moslem religious law, cannot be integrated into French culture 
and that Australian efforts to curb Asian immigration manifest an awareness of ob- 
durate cultural differences that preclude assimilation into a European order ([1926] 
1988, рр. 8-17, 90-91, nn. 26, 30). The New Right employs this view widely today, 
along with biological arguments. 

1" Kolnai, held that they embraced “the ideal of ‘organic’ social order, of the ‘natural’ 
tule of aristocratic minorities”; “It is the old issue again Herrschaft versus Society: 
feudal loyalties versus reason and contract” (1938, pp. 644, 646). 
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their virulent hatred of liberal institutions and belief that bourgeois culture 
was totally spent, would join a “revolution from the right” aimed at de- 
molishing sociocultural modernity and putting modern technology in the 
service a truly new cultural complex. Radical conservatives saw the po- 
litical spectrum as a sharply bowed horseshoe; the extreme left occupies 
an opposite, but proximate end of the continuum. They hoped that left 
radicals would give up on their failed revolution and make the short jump 
to the extreme right, closing the *ends of a horseshoe" and encircling the 
common liberal enemy (Kolnai 1938, pp. 113, 235). 

Carl Schmitt’s political thought is discussed, today, by diverse thinkers, 
but it is especially important for New Right theorists, who cite and employ 
it widely in their positions.’ Schmitt held that the “political” is an au- 
tonomous domain that has primacy over other sociocultural realms. He 
argued that the “friend and enemy” dichotomy, the “strongest and most 
intense” social distinction, is the essence of the political. In his view, 
politics’ vibrancy rises with the level of collective enmity toward the 
enemy and the more it is tke decisive factor in group identity. He held 
that “the high points of politics" occur when enemies are recognized with 
“concrete clarity” as “other” or “different and alien.” His theory had a 
fateful affinity for Nazi anti-Semitism. Expressing an extreme particu- 
larism, similar to today's politicized version of strong-program postmod- 
ernism, he saw the globe as a “pluriverse” of incommensurable, mutually 
impenetrable cultures and the friend-enemy polarity as the wellspring of 
their distinct identities. However, Schmitt warned that universal econo- 
mism and egalitarianism are leveling these vital differences and that na- 
tionalist politicization is needed to resist and stem the process ((1932] 1996, 
pp. 25—27, 53, 67—68). 

Schmitt charged that modern theory's core concept of "society," by 
treating the political as merely one of a plurality of associations and, thus, 
denying its primacy, gives free rein to fragmentation, atomism, and econ- 
omism.^ Precluding a clear friend-enemy distinction, he held, modern 


2 Like Heidegger, Schmitt’s role in the Nazi movement make him a very controversial 
theorist. Schmitt's Catholic roots and critique of political romanticism distinguish him 
from more Nietzschean radical conservatives (e.g., Schmitt [1925] 1986; Sunic 1990, 
рр. 43-50, 67—80). Although a crucial figure for the New Right, his ideas are sometimes 
employed in democratic discourses by left liberals and moderate conservatives (e.g., 
see Mouffe 1993; Kalyvas 1999, Turner 1996). For opposing views of Schmitt's thought, 
see Bendersky (1987) and Wolin (1992). Scanning Telos from the late 1980s to the 
present is informative about Schmitt's importance for the new fusions of right and 
left. 

21 Schmitt claimed that the "friend-enemy grouping" forges “а decisive entity which 
transcends тете societal-associatwonal groupings” (1996, р. 45; emphasis added). He 
argued that there is no need for the abstract idea of society, when the “essence” of the 
political is grasped correctly and rightfully empowered as the prime manifestation of 
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democracy's cultural diversity, pluralism, and multiparty politics generate 
all-pervasive conflicts of interest and heartless compromises, which de- 
politicize the nation. By contrast to Weber's liberal view of domestic 
politics as peaceful debate, struggle, and compromise over conflictive val- 
ues and interests, Schmitt held that the state should unify a people against 
enemy cultures. Liberal rejections of this genuine politics as repressive, 
he argued, justify the subordination of political community to markets 
and "possessive individualism." He wanted to see an end of politics in 
the liberal left sense of discursively mediated competition and voluntary 
cooperation between diverse groups, persons, parties, interests, policies, 
and values (Schmitt 1996, pp. 71—72; 1988, pp. 48—50). Schmitt saw the 
modern democratic state's internal bickering and brokering of interests 
as a mere shell of the political. Moreover, he held that its universalist 
idea of “humanity” favors “economic imperialism” and cultural homo- 
geneity abroad as well as at home. Although sometimes sounding like a 
later Frankfurt school critic of “totally administered society,” Schmitt 
called for a total state to restore the political’s rightful primacy over 
capitalist society, combat enemies, and curb subjects’ evil ways (1996, pp. 
45, 54—58, 62, 68—71). 

The recently revived European New Right repeats many of the first 
generation's positions, but it refashions the old ideas to fit culturally post- 
modernized settings and to divorce its agenda from the former fascist 
regimes and from the Holocaust. The leading theorist of the French New 
Right, Alain de Benoist, provides an exemplary version of *postmodernism 
‘of the right,’” trumpeting radical conservatism to the Derridian-sounding 
tune of the “right to difference,” mixing Schmitt with Gramsci, and blur- 
ring left and right (Taguieff 1993—94a, p. 103).” Like others of the New 
Right, however, he rejects multiculturalism and takes a Schmittian view 
of European identities. He says he wants to protect continental ethno- 
pluralism and to preserve the local cultures of Europe’s diverse ethnic 
and linguistic groups, empowering them politically as autonomous re- 
gional entities in a larger imperial unit. In his view, only federated “organic 
communities” can resist global neoliberalism and its seductive U.S.- 
spawned consumerism and mass media. Following Schmitt, Benoist ad- 
vocates nurturing local homogeneity to fight capitalism’s universal ho- 


a distinctive cultural community The last section of Schmitt’s (1996, pp. 69-79) essay 
provides a lucid example of radical conservative criticism of modern theory, especially 
liberal economism and pluralism. 

? By contrast to Schmitt, Benoist calls for a Nietzschean break with Western culture's 
Christian roots Widely influential in European New Right circles, his work is now 
often published in the U.S journal 72105 On Benoist's place in the New Right, see 
Sunic (1990), Taguieff (1993–94а,1993–945) and Telos, nos 98/99. On radical conser- 
vatism and the New Right, see Dahl (1999). 
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mogenization, but he applauds active civic life, public discussion, direct 
democracy, and North American communitarism. His scathing broadsides 
against liberal individualism have a clear affinity for the Sandel-Bellah- 
Taylor-Etzioni-MacIntyre critiques of fictional monads that are suppos- 
edly able to choose, act, and frame identity independent of communal 
ties (*unencumbered selves"). His incisive attacks on neoliberal globali- 
zation and Hayekian economics are quite scholarly and sophisticated, 
converging with work by the most able left liberal theorists. Rejecting Le 
Pen's Front National and openly racist nationalism, he claims to embrace 
NSM "politics of recognition." Believing the nation-state and left politics 
to be exhausted, Benoist contends that new assertions of collective identity 
and “proliferation of networks and multiplication of ‘tribes’” offer alter- 
natives to liberal left leveling (1993—945, pp. 195, 203-4; 1993—94a, pp. 
95—97; 1995, 1997, 1996a, 1996b, 1998b,, 1998c,, 1999). 

Benoist’s direction is visible in his friendly references to Schmitt and 
other radical conservatives and in his equation of modern democracy with 
extreme domination and exhaustion (i.e., total atomization, instrumen- 
talization, and homogenization). Seeing capitalist globalization as the 
cause of today's Third World diaspora, he holds that receiving states, 
countries of origin, and transplanted people themselves would all benefit 
from the repatriation of immigrants. He claims that such a move is the 
only way to preserve difference and foster a heterotopia of autonomous 
cultures or Schmittian pluriverse; only homogenous ethnically unified 
communities are capable of sustaining the type of collective identities 
needed to resist neoliberalism's grim reaper. Like Schmitt, Benoist stresses 
incommensurable culture, rather than biological difference. He rejects 
traditional racism and espouses cultural relativism and tolerance, but he 
argues that cultural differences cannot be mediated communicatively or 
regulated by common norms.” His self-described “postmodern” move is 
supposed to counter the West’s hegemonic rationalism and cultural im- 
perialism, especially the allegedly corrosive force of its universal human 
rights and abstract notions of equality (which he argues serve liberal 
economism and homogenization). He treats democratic universalism and 
egalitarianism as protototalitarian tendencies, and he suggests that Sta- 
linism and Nazism are rooted in liberal democratic culture’s evaporation 
of particularity and that they provide a staging point for an organicist 


23 Taguieff (1993—94a, р 108) states that Benoist's “thesis of the radical pluralism of 
values implies a polylogism prohibiting dialogical communication and an absolute 
cultural relativism (which links the inability to communicate with the incompatibility 
of world views) and is compatible only with the affirmation of relative inequalities 
Differentialist racism contests the ‘racism’ of any projection of differences or ine- 
qualities on to a single or universal scale of values.” For a critique of this interpretation, 
see Benoist (1999, pp. 44—48). 
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inversion of modern democracy. Benoist's convergence with postmodern- 
ism's politicized strong program is transparent, except that following more 
consistently the logic of radical perspectivism's break with the commu- 
nication model, he argues that cultural diversity can never be preserved 
in a multicultural society (Benoist 1993—94a, 1993--94ђ, 1995; Taguieff 
1993—94a; Sunic 1990, pp. 125-51). 

Benoist claims to champion the *direct democracy" of the ancient Greek 
polis, but, like earlier radical conservatives, he leaves vague the actual 
mechanisms of political rule. He does imply, however, that they would 
invert liberal democracy. Praising the Greek polis for averting liberal 
fragmentation and paralysis and, thus, being “а community of citizens," 
Benoist sees "ancient democracy" as "genuine democracy." He attributes 
its cultural and political integration to the convergence of “demos and 
ethnos”; that is, citizenship was based on “common ancestry" or the “re- 
verse" of liberal orders where equal rights derive from "the natural equal- 
ity of all.” He is aware that citizens of “ancient democracy" were usually 
a hereditary status order of landed and militarized propertyholders that 
relied on ruthless extraction from unfree slave and serf strata and that 
did not extend equal rights to women. Seeing such dominance and sub- 
ordination as a natural facet of organic particularity, he asserts that “а, 
certain hierarchical structure" does not diminish the democratic status of 
such regimes. His idea of ancient "liberty" inverts today's liberal demo- 
cratic usages of the term. Rather than *emancipation from the collectivity,” 
he argues, ancient liberty affirmed the individual’s bond to the community 
and stressed “inheritance” and “adherence.” Accordingly, he held that the 
"liberty of an individual-without heritage, i.e., of a deracinated individ- 
ual, was completely devoid of any meaning." He also states casually that 
"slaves were excluded from voting not because they were slaves, but 
because they were not 'citizens' [i.e., not members of one of the polis's 
constituent phratries or clans]." In his view, the most vital facet of the 
polis was its exclusion of outsiders. Conversely, today's hegemonic prin- 
ciples of universal citizenship and human equality preclude his preferred 
"aristodemocracy" (Benoist 1991). Benoist praised ancient imperial re- 
gimes for similar reasons as the polis; they recognized individuals only 
through their membership in legally empowered corporate groupings or 
status orders (religions, ethnic groups, communities, and nations). By con- 
trast to the modern nation-state's principle of voluntary association and 
countervailing power of individual rights, ancient groups were compul- 
sory and had sweeping power over their flocks. For today, Benoist advises, 
"Imperial principle above, direct democracy below" (Benoist 1993—94a, 
p. 97). His hoped-for federated European monocultures, where political 
rights would be tied to ethnos, would empower compulsory groupings, 
forging communitarianism with an iron glove (Walzer 1997, рр. 14—19). 
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The undemocratic features of the premodern polis, the empire, and the 
feudal state disappear in Benoist’s rendering. Ignoring pervasive force 
and dependency, he praises their “democratic” facets, “spiritual character, y: 
solidarity, and integration of the “one and the many” (all emanating from 
the centrality of “ethnos” and participation limited by status-group mem- 
bership) (Benoist 1993—94b). He redefine's “direct democracy” as hierar- 
chical monoculture, which overcomes today’s normative emphases on 
universal citizenship, equal participation, and individual freedom. Posed 
as a revolutionary “alternative” to mass democracy and liberal institutions, 
his position, like earlier radical conservative arguments for “organic de- 
mocracy,” points toward protofascist pseudocommunity rather than self- 
governing Gemeinschaft. This direction is manifested in his unproble- 
matical description of the Weimar radical conservative Ernst Jünger’s 
“democracy of the state,” or hierarchical order, based on “Prussian prin- 
ciples of command,” where “liberty and obedience are one” (Benoist 19980, 
1998b).* Equating modern democracy with spiritless mediocrity, deca- 
dence, and deracination, Benoist postures when he expresses appreciative 
views of North American communitarians, who he must know aim to 
enliven the very types of representative democracy and liberal institutions 
that he despises. Claiming that everyone pretends to support democracy 
today, Benoist employs the term for his own purposes (1991, p. 26). His 
effort to locate himself as an “organic communitarian” who embraces 
“community” and “difference” manifests the postmodern split of signifier 
and signified (Benoist 1993—94a). 

Pitting “community” and “ethnos” against “society” and “demos,” radical 
conservatives break with modern theory or the sociological presupposi- 
tions of modern democracy. They see the “universe of the particular,” or 
self-enclosed collective identities, as the only bulwark against homoge- 
nization. Against universalism and human rights, they hold that divergent 
cultures cannot reach shared understandings or be judged by common 
standards. Their radical perspectivism parallels the essentialist standpoint 
philosophies of postmodernism’s politicized strong program. However, 
they propose an exclusionary monoculture that follows consistently from 
their break with the communication model. Their inherently conflictive 
view of intergroup relations treat power-knowledge and dominance- 
subordination as all-pervasive defining forces among the tribes. Most im- 
portant, they transform the ideals of freedom and autonomy from qualities 


2 Distinguishing the “total state" (i.e., the “moribund, inflexible, mechanised, petrified” 
“totalitarian state”) from the “democracy of the state,” where “the leader” represents 
the community in a “supple, living, and organic” manner, Benoist is not troubled by 
the fact that these two regimes might be hard to separate or that both would be viewed 
as authoritarian by today’s democratic standards (19986, pp. 7-8). Rather, he prefers 
the risks of a total state to modern democracy. 
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of individual citizens to attributes of a unitary, collective political subject. 
The radical conservative strategy of strengthening the political center and 
empowering groups over individuals is posed, today, as therapy for the 
homelessness, fragmentation, and unconstrained, nihilistic individualism 
that allegedly inhere in the neoliberal political economic regime and in 
cultural postmodernization. However, the total state lurks behind their 
critique. 


U.S. Paleoconservatism: Straussian Minimalism 


By contrast to European “nation-states,” the United States has been pri- 
marily an “immigrant state.” The lack of a “permanent” ethnic majority 
and territorially based ethnic groups favor “imagined community” over 
that based on habitus. The emphasis on individual citizenship and ten- 
dency to minimize recognition of group rights favors hybridization and 
weaker ethnos (Walzer 1997, pp. 30-35). Consumerism and media culture 
add to the individualizing and massifying tendencies. In this light, the 
United States offers little cultural basis for European-style New Right 
strategies (i.e., what “organic communities” exist to be saved?). However, 
the United States has its own version of reactionary tribalism, appearing 
dramatically in recent years (e.g., Turner Diaries, militias, the Oklahoma 
City bombing, the Freemen, abortion clinic terrorism, and the Christian 
identity movement; see Bennett 1995; Coppola 1996; Lee 1997). The rad- 
ical right protests multiculturalist criminalization of whites (i.e., as op- 
pressors of colonial and indigenous people of color) and forfeiture of the 
nation's white Christian roots. Decrying U.S. nationality as mere “passport 
identity” or mere “citizenship,” they argue that the hybridizing or washing 
away of ethnos threatens the survival of white Americans, disempowering 
them in ongoing culture wars with resurgent minorities. In Schmittian 
fashion, they call for the construction of “white identity” to oppose ethnic 
enemies and to “take back the nation.” Although often disclaiming outright 
racism, they exploit fears about the intense U.S. racial split, minority 
population growth, and non-European immigration. Reactionary tribal- 
ism is also fanned by growing tensions over the uneasy neoconservative 
alliance between “cultural conservatives” on the religious right, and “ec- 
onomic conservatives” or libertarians and neoliberals. The appearance of 
“paleoconservativism” suggests a nascent political realignment and “new” 
vision on the U.S. right that has affinity for and ties to European New 
Right politics. Paleoconservatives attack neoconservatives for surrender- 
ing U.S. sovereignty to the New World Order (e.g., the United Nations, 
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the International Monetary Fund, NAFTA) and capitulating to neoliber- 
alism, consumer culture, liberal individualism, and multiculturalism.” 

Well known to postwar conservatives and a sophisticated forerunner 
of paleoconservativism, Leo Strauss posed fundamental challenges to 
modern theory. Straussian thought has roots in European radical conser- 
vatism and affinity for key New Right tendencies, but its ambiguities 
preclude it from being located definitively in these camps.” Straussian 
theory helped inspire the neoconservative movement, but, in the current 
shifting and increasingly tribalized political context, it offers a theoretical 
basis for a sharper antiliberal turn. Strauss fled Hitler’s Germany and 
was mentor to many Cold War-era political theorists at the University 
of Chicago. Against the postwar high tide of Parsonsian modernization 
theory and liberal positivism, he urged a return to the philosophical “clas- 
sics” and the Hellenistic and Judeo-Christian roots of Western culture. 
His ideas had formative impact on many leading neoconservatives, in- 
cluding Fukuyama and Bloom, who articulated the “cultural issue” on 
the right. After modernization theory and progressive liberalism crashed 
and the “Reagan revolution” dawned, Straussians played a central role 
in the neoconservative cultural war against the moribund Johnsonian 
Great Society and against more recent postmodernism, multiculturalism, 
Clintonism, and other trends they see as undermining American civic 
morality." 

A sharp critic of “mass society," Strauss anticipated later arguments by 
Daniel Bell and right-leaning communitarians about a major cultural 
crisis manifested in the 1960s counterculture and New Left and, later, 
suffused throughout consumer culture—the unrestrained self that escapes 
into “art” and “does not defer to anything higher” (Strauss [1968] 1995, 


25 On paleoconservatism, see Woltermann (1993), Francis (1993), Buchanan (1998), 
Gottfried (1990, 1993, 1994, 1995, 1996), on the split on the American Right, see 
Commentary 107 (February 1997). 


26 Straussians do not always pose consistently antiliberal positions, and sometimes 
support global importation of liberal democracy and human rights. Paul Gottfried 
claims that some Straussians even became McGovern liberals (1993, рр. 156-57) Ido 
not suggest a political consensus among Straussians. Strauss provided a sharp cultural 
critique of mass culture that has appeal beyond hardline cultural conservatives. 


27 For example, Robert Bork, William Bennett, Irving Kristol, William Kristol, Clar- 
ence Thomas, Casper Weinberger, and John Silber were influenced by Strauss, but 
perhaps more 1mportant are the cadres of younger Straussians on congressional staffs, 
in conservative foundations, and in other centers of right-wing activism They did not 
mature under a progressive liberal regime, and they perceive a “betrayal” of the Reagan- 
era agenda. Thus, they often take more conservative positions. For insight into the 
polarization over Strauss’s ideas, see the lively exchange between postmodernist Ri- 
chard Rorty (1988) and Straussian Harvey C. Mansfield (1988) over Alan Bloom’s 
(1987) Closing of the American Mind and Straussianism. For a liberal critique of 
Strauss, see Drury (1997). 
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p. 261). By contrast to classical philosophical and biblical emphases on 
“virtue” and “restraint,” he argued, liberals, from Hobbes onward, shifted 
the emphasis from “duty” and “wisdom” to “right” and “consent” and, 
thereby, removed the constraints on desire and pleasure. In his view, they 
eroded communal bonds and social norms, suppressed natural inequali- 
ties, and reduced life to a nihilistic “desire for self-preservation,” “hedon- 
ism,” or “joyless quest for joy” (Strauss [1950] 1965, pp. 181-88, 248-51). 
Reminiscent of radical conservative critiques of American cultural ho- 
mogenization, Strauss saw the United States, during the height of postwar 
liberalism, as the “land of the philistines.” He claimed that its “mass 
society” renders “irrelevant all natural differences and therefore in par- 
ticular also the racial differences one can easily visualize a society con- 
sisting of racially different men and women each of whom dresses, has 
‘fun,’ mourns, talks, feels, thinks and is buried like everyone else” (Strauss 
1995, pp. 263, 272). 

Young Strauss was influenced profoundly by Heidegger’s Nietzschean 
critiques of Western rationalism and universalism. He stressed emphat- 
ically the importance of Heidegger’s warnings about U.S. liberalism and 
Soviet communism producing a global “night of the world” or culturally 
homogenous civilization based on technocracy and utilitarian self-pres- 
ervation (a fear shared by Schmitt and today’s New Right; see Strauss 
1989b, pp. 38-44). Strauss addressed Schmitt very seriously, engaging his 
arguments about the friend-enemy distinction, liberal depoliticization, and 
restoration of the political and criticizing him for being too mild in his 
critique of liberalism.” The imprint of Strauss’s youthful engagement with 
Heidegger and Schmitt appears in his mature antiliberalism and his cri- 
tiques of cultural homogenization and depoliticization. By contrast, how- 
ever, to Heidegger’s and Schmitt’s drift toward protofascist strains of 
postmodern politics and the total state, Strauss wanted to revive belief 
in the absolutist foundations or “truth” of classical Western political phi- 
losophy and religion, which he saw as the best counterforces to modern 
“historicism” and to the rampant erosion of moral authority (Strauss 1965, 
19896, pp. 24-26; 1989a, pp. 21-24). 

Strauss criticized Max Weber’s distinction between facts and values 
and, especially, his perspectivist view of modern culture as а “war between 
the gods” or perpetual “value conflict.” Althouzh respecting Weber’s “no- 
ble nihilism,” Strauss held, his “insight into the baseless character of eve- 
rything noble” opens the door to nihilism and even fascism. Strauss feared 
that his historicism undercut all moral authority, preventing reason from 
mediating between or ranking values (Strauss 1965, pp. 42-43, 48, 64—68). 


28 Schmitt recognized the incisiveness of Strauss’s critique and, in response, altered 
some facets of his political theory (Strauss 1996; Meier 1995; Drury 1997, рр. 65—96). 
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Strauss saw Nietzsche as the ultimate author of noble nihilism. However, 
in his view, Nietzsche grasped its sweeping cultural and political conse- 
quences much more penetratingly than Weber, and, thus, averting futile 
efforts to justify modernity, exposed liberalism's profound exhaustion. 
Strauss implied that Heidegger and Schmitt followed Nietzsche's tracks. 
By contrast to these philosophers, however, he argued, average persons 
*cannot live without light, guidance, knowledge" or transcendental au- 
thority (Strauss 1965, p. 74). He considered them too weak to handle the 
perspectivist insight that knowledge and values are mere historical prod- 
ucts of cultural groups, with no ultimate “truth” or “foundation.” Strauss 
implied that this insight goes astray and even mad in mass culture, where 
nihilism is lived in an ignoble, destructive way. He thought that a culture 
where "everything is permitted" leads to the strongman and the gulag. 
He implied that modern liberalism cannot, ultimately, support democracy, 
but he also thought that Nietzsche's devastating critique of modernity 
precluded a simple return either to Enlightenment reason or to traditional 
culture. Strauss himself shared the historicist view that ideas and values 
were only human creations and stressed, like radical conservatives, that 
the consequent cultural differences and “regimes” are incommensurable 
and mutually impenetrable (converging ironically with his radical per- 
spectivist enemies). But he wanted to shelter average people, incapable 
of bearing responsibly the weight of such potentially harmful "basic 
truths." Thus, he advocated the “поЫе lie" to obscure these truths, keeping 
them “between the lines" in texts accessible only to philosophical elites. 
Playing the role of a Nietzschean “азсейс priest," he aimed to counter 
liberalism's supposed apocalyptic breakdown of normative authority 
through cultivation of the belief that the “classics” contain timeless, bind- 
ing, absolute Truths about the “good society."? He intended this simulated 
absolutism to substitute for modern theory’s historicist and dialogical 
method, which, from his standpoint, leads inevitably to radical relativism, 
fragmentation, and nihilism (Strauss 1965, pp. 131-32; [1952] 1980, pp. 
34—36; 19895, pp. 25-26, 42; 1989a, рр. 32—34, 81-98; Drury 1997, рр. 
91—96). 

Strauss insisted that the classics were “пої egalitarian" and that the 


29 Nietzsche held that ascetic priests create theodicies that forge and reproduce socio- 
cultural solidarity by channeling mass resentment inward to guilt and outward against 
collective enemies. He called for a new type of postmodern philosophical elite to break 
radically from theodicy and all foundationalism. However, Strauss rejected such im- 
pulses and posed, as a cure for nihilism and historicism, the very foundationalist version 
of Truth that Nietzsche saw as priestly “ressentiment” and hoped to surpass. By contrast 
to Strauss's “noble lie,” Nietzsche ((1887] 1969, p. 158) stressed authenticity: “АП honor 
to the ascetic ideal insofar that it is honest! so long as it believes in itself and does not 
play tricks on us!" On Strauss and Nietzsche, see Lambert (1996, рр 166-84). 
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“best men” should rule over the “vulgar.” He held that “equal rights” for 
everyone is “most unjust” and that politics should reconcile “the require- 
ment for wisdom with the requirement for consent.” Conversely to egal- 
itarianism, he argued, under “classic natural right wisdom takes prece- 
dence over consent.” In Strauss’s view, the “classics rejected democracy” 
(1.е., because it gives primacy to “freedom” rather than to “virtue”), and 
they agreed that virtue, the true goal of political life, is best pursued by 
“aristocracy” (1965, рр. 140-42; 1989a, pp. 35, 39). He believed that the 
“best regime” is the “absolute rule of the wise” and that the “best prac- 
ticable regime” is rule by “gentlemen” or the political “imitation” of a true 
philosophical elite. Sharing Schmitt’s pessimism about human nature and 
seeing a great unalterable gulf between the “wise” (oriented to Truth) and 
“vulgar” (slaves to “lower impulses”), he held that political leaders must 
be ready to employ “forcible” or “despotic” restraint and suspend natural 
rights when threatened by “foreign enemies” and “subversive elements 
within society.” But Strauss also stressed strategic compromises, implying 
that a “mixed regime,” combining aristocracy and democracy, was the 
best for his day (1965, pp. 132-35, 140-42, 151-53, 160-61, 185). 
Strauss’s shadow can easily be detected in recent cultural wars over 
the canon and postmodernism. But his view of the classics as a repository 
of absolute political Truth suggests a more basic challenge to modern 
democracy than is raised by his neoconservative followers. His so-called 
noble lie obscures his ultimate perspectivist vision of culture, which con- 
verges with postmodernism’s politicized strong program. His point that 
the governing ideals and norms of political regimes should be treated as 
absolute makes them the aegis of a narrow intellectual and political elite 
and closes them to wider public dialogue. Thus he breaks with the com- 
munication model. Strauss’s emphasis on prudence opened the way for 
the muted version of his ideas manifested in the current neoconservative 
alliance. Writing in the postwar United States, where liberalism was heg- 
emonic and seemed to be the only bulwark against communism, he acted 
the part of a critical ally. However, adopting a tactic similar to Benoist 
on “democracy,” he inverted the conventional meaning of liberalism, dis- 
tinguishing “ancient liberalism,” or the above-mentioned aristocratic re- 
gime that he esteemed from “modern liberalism,” which he attacked vo- 
ciferously. His favorable references to liberalism moderate his outward 
tone and fend off charges of extremism. Although formally defending the 
“liberal” tradition against communism and fascism, he reappropriated 
antiliberal aspects of early Western thought and transfigured liberalism 
into aristocratic elitism. Rather than conservative revolution, he implied 
a constitutional regime where political “truths” would be safe from chal- 
lenge and popular sovereignty or “consent” would be minimal. The Straus- 
sian regime stresses strict subordination of the individual to a rigid po- 
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litical hierarchy. In a crisis of neoliberalism, his ideas could come to justify 
the ascendence of the more austere paleoconservative type of regime that 
he implied normatively. Overall, Strauss offers theoretical resources for 
sharp critiques of neoliberalism and postmodernism and poses a radical 
alternative to modern theory and modern democracy. 


An End of Liberalism? 


Although leading carrier strata and ascendent groups have not yet 
emerged on the neopopulist right, Hans-George Betz argues that these 
movements diverge from postwar populism and are reminiscent of Wei- 
mar-era politics (i.e., because of their global spread, anticapitalist critiques 
of economic restructuring, and appeal to disenchanted followers from 
divergent strata). He holds that neopopulism manifests a decomposing 
postwar political framework: *a dramatic increase in anxieties, insecurity, 
and pessimism about the future"; *postmodern" rejection of beliefs in “а, 
future ideal society? and big "ideological projects"; shift from *organized" 
to “individualized capitalism"; and decline of left and right “cleavage 
politics" (Betz 1994, pp. 1-4, 23, 26-27, 34—35, 107, 141—68, 174—80; Betz 
1998, p. 7; Betz and Immerfall 1998; Barber 1996, pp. 155—300). 

In the 1980s, right-wing populist parties broadened their political bases 
among disenchanted strata, often shifting from neoliberal attacks on the 
welfare state to authoritarian racial, anti-immigrant, law-and-order agen- 
dàs. This strategy helped increase their memberships, win some political 
offices, and push mainstream parties rightward. Although still marginal, 
some analysts predict that continued neoliberal globalization and further 
erosion of the left-right polarity will result in further expansion of these 
parties (Betz 1994, pp. 34—35, 189; 1998, p. 1; Immerfall 1998). Other 
thinkers make similar predictions about the New Right. Eatwell holds 
that these intellectual circles and consequent “partial rehabilitation of 
fascism" among elites opens the way for wider diffusion of neofascist ideas 
among the general public (Betz implies that right-wing populist parties 
are already more receptive to such ideas). Eatwell warns that the New 
Right is likely to gain much more political momentum in an "economic 
downturn," especially because the current centrist strategies of main- 
stream parties have raised expectations that neoliberal policies will ulti- 
mately improve labor markets and save welfare benefits. He fears that 
current signs indicate that significant facets of fascism will regain public 
support within 20 years (Eatwell 1997, pp. 352, 355, 361). Parsons and 
many other postwar modernization theorists saw free market capitalism 
and Social Darwinism to be moribund ideologies in the 1960s, but 1970s 
economic problems conjured them up from the grave. A periodical event 
since the origin of capitalism, market crises often take positions to the 
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center of debate and struggle that did not recently hold sway. In a global 
economic crisis, the “opportunity society” could appear to be as exhausted 
as Keynesianism and planning did in the later 1970s and 1980s. The cry 
for political intervention would likely stimulate new theories on the left 
as well as the right. Under these conditions, the New Right and paleo- 
conservative approaches discussed above might be taken up by histori- 
cally important carrier strata and groups and, thus, enter public life. The 
recent electoral success of Jorg Haider’s “Freedom Party" (i.e., over 27% 
of the Austrian vote and a second-place finish) and its role in a new 
coalition government makes this scenario more plausible. 

Divergent theorists, who pose an “end to history,” an “end of left and 
right,” and an “end of alternatives,” suggest more than a failure of the- 
oretical imagination. In particular, pessimistic theorists argue that the 
cultural bases and legitimacy of modern democratic ideals have been 
weakened or eroded. The New Right reshapes radical perspectivism and 
tribal tendencies into a monocultural critique of modernity; the forbidden 
aestheticized politics of ethnos are reshaped seductively to fit culturally 
postmodernized conditions. However, the memory of fascism, decades of 
immigration and hybridization, and vastly increased global socioeconomic 
interdependence make it highly unlikely that revived neofascism could 
repeat past history. Vet radical conservative ideas could harden the anti- 
democratic tendencies already present in today’s economically polarized, 
racialized, and complexly gated social world. Some thinkers hold that the 
cinema’s dystopian scenarios of postmodern apocalypse are thinly sub- 
limated accounts of existing tendencies, offering a sharper projection of 
the fearful “revival of the political” than I have discussed above. They 
imply that Weber’s garrison state looms quietly in our new-built envi- 
ronments, spatial politics, and security systems as well as in the noisier 
and bloodier tribal struggles of more distant lands (Davis 1992; Barber 
1996). 

My aim, however, is not a predictive one; I wish instead to illustrate 
a nascent theoretical alternative to postwar modernization theories and 
to positions that followed in their tracks. I have argued that neoliberalism 
and postmodernism were responses to an eroding postwar economic, po- 
litical, and sociocultural complex and to failed beliefs in modernization. 
However, the postwar era ended sometime between the mid-1970s start 
of neoliberal restructuring and the revolutions of 1989. Now entwined 
with dominant political-economic and sociocultural forces, neoliberalism 
and postmodernism can hardly be seen as “alternatives.” The radical 
conservative and paleoconservative tendencies suggest a possible shift that 
should provoke reflexive modern and postmodernist theorists to re-engage 
the issue of the foundations of liberalism and democracy and the role of 
“social theory” in this discourse. 
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TOTAL CRITIQUE OF MODERNITY, OR A RETURN TO SOCIAL 
THEORY? 


Ironically, for all his criticisms of Nietzsche, Heidegger's own 
position remains eminently *Nietzschean" in at least one crucial 
respect: he accepts without question the standpoint of "total 
critique. . . .” Thus, for both thinkers the essence of modernity 
is faithfully captured by the category of ^nihilism*: a wholesale 
dissolution of the structures of value and belief that have tra- 
ditionally made life meaningful The method of “immanent 


critique” is rejected insofar as there is . . . nothing about mo- 
dernity as a social formation .. worth redeeming.” (Wolin 
1990, p. 166) 


The view of the future animating Heidegger’s prototypical radical con- 
servative “total critique” is not prefigured in modern culture and relies 
on a philosophical and aesthetic vision that urges radical rupture and de 
novo creation of a completely new postliberal or postmodern order. Re- 
jecting such sweeping ideas of cultural exhaustion, “immanent” or “in- 
ternal” critiques depart from facets of existing or emergent social condi- 
tions. For example, Mannheim spoke of critique being anchored in a 
“living principle” or “ideas and values” that express “in condensed form 
the unrealized апа... unfulfilled tendencies which represent the needs 
of each age” and that exist in a “dialectical” relation with dominant “ide- 
ologies” ([1936] 1955, p. 199). This historicist type of critique makes nor- 
mative points by sociological arguments, which welcome counterclaims. 
It is the domain of “social theory.” 

Even Nietzsche did not break entirely with modernity. He embraced 
certain modern cultural resources, expressing high hopes about a more 
creative, authentic, freer future prefigured in late modernity’s cultural 
diversity and autonomous individuality. Shedding these historicist threads 
in Nietzsche’s otherwise highly pessimistic view of modernity, radical 
conservatives radicalized his total critique. Ignoring his vituperations 
about nationalism and regimentation, they advocated collective subjec- 
tivity, aestheticized politics, and militarized culture, which promised to 
absorb the individual into the mass. Their one-sided “Nietzscheanism” 
substituted insular cultural totalities and mythologized ethnos for his “sov- 
ereign individual” and hybrid “good European” (Antonio 1995, 2001). 

Radical conservatives blended their one-sided Nietzschean views with 
a one-sided, deeply pessimistic appropriation from Weber that transmuted 
rationalization into homogenization.” Universalizing Weber’s “iron cage" 


* T am not implying that all radical conservatives engaged Weber's texts closely. As 
with Nietzsche, much of his influence was indirect and based on generalized ideas 
about his thought (“in the air” of the Weimar era political and intellectual culture; see, 
e.g, Hughes 1977, рр. 34-35, 278-335, 372-78) 
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thesis, they dropped his qualifications about rationalization's historical 
ambiguities and divergent directions as well as his views about the af- 
firmative facets of bureaucracy vis-à-vis patrimonialism. They ignored 
his fundamental distinction between limited state power and total states 
and argument that, within democratic regimes, bureaucratic jurisdiction 
and monocratic decision making (i.e. the “гше of small number?) block 
revolutionary change but clarify responsibility and make reform possible. 
They also scuttled his argument that "distinctly modern" secularization 
and cultural rationalization multiply specialized spheres of value and life, 
rationalize them according to their distinct internal logics, and enhance 
capacities to detect and cope with difference. Neither did they embrace 
his nuanced, highly qualified affirmation of Science, which treated it as 
a normative resource of modernity, nurturing "ethical responsibility" as 
well as an instrumental advance, serving prosaic interests. Radical con- 
servatives treated rationalization as a singular, relentless, deterministic 
march of nihilistic disenchantment, instrumentalization, and domination. 
Traces of this hyperpessimistic view appear in the 1920s writings of the 
Marxist Georg Lukács as well as in the era's radical conservative theorists, 
such as Spengler (1991), Heidegger, Schmitt. Rather than rationalization 
per se, Weber's nightmare "iron cage" was exactly the top-down cure for 
bourgeois ills suggested by Schmitt and his friends and by their extreme- 
left counterparts. 

Providing an intellectual bridge between the far right and cultural left, 
this totalizing fusion of quasi-Nietzschean and quasi-Weberian theory is 
visible in convergent facets of radical conservatism's "technological civ- 
ilization," the Frankfurt school's “one-dimensionality,” the New Left's 
"technocracy, and postmodernism’s “carceral” society" In particular, 
Heidegger had enormous influence on several generations of social and 
political philosophers (e.g., Marcuse, Adorno, Arendt, Foucault; see, e.g., 
Safranski 1998). His reading of Nietzsche and radicalized total critique 
impacted on critical theory and was a major formative influence on post- 
structuralism and postmodernism. Radical conservatism and radical 
cultural-left thought converge in total critiques, which treat modern de- 
mocracy as so spent and false that alternatives are no longer foreshadowed 
in existing institutions and that the line with authoritarian regimes is 
blurred (e.g., Delfini and Piccone 1998, рр. 25—26, 40—41). Weber saw this 
type of total critique, which he traced *back to Nietzsche," as a leading 
tendency in the romantic antimodernism of the youth movement and left 
and right revolutionism of his day (Weber [1921] 19580, p. 393). He warned 


3 On convergence between left and right Nietzscheanism, see, e.g., Thomas (1986), 
Habermas (1987a, 1989, 1990), Taylor (1991), Wolin (1990, 1996), Aschheim (1992), 
Ferry and Renaut (1997), and Taguieff (1997). 
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that the consequent aesthetic radicalism countered the moderating ten- 
dencies that he detected in the nascent scaled-down version of "science" 
and "ethic of responsibility," which he embraced normatively. Weber at- 
tacked orthodox Marxism's and libertarianism's pseudohistoricist evo- 
lutionary warranties about a sunny modern future as vehemently as the 
new forms of irrationalism. He saw these seemingly opposed tendencies 
to contradict inquiry and the discursive basis of legitimate order under 
conditions of disenchantment and cultural pluralism (Weber [1904] 19498; 
[1917] 19495). The reenchanted authoritarian world that he feared was 
on the horizon came into being about decade after his death. We still live 
in its wake. 

Expressing fears about today's revived *Nietzschean" sensibilities, Luc 
Ferry and Alain Renaut contend that radical postructuralists, borrowing 
heavily from Heidegger, executed a “total critique of the modern world” 
that treats “the democratic project” as an “ideology” or “illusion” and 
leaves “no place for an internal critique” (Ferry and Renaut 1990, p. xvi; 
Ferry 1994). 


An entire current of our recent intellectual life thought it had learned from 
Nietzsche that one could not escape from the dissatisfaction of modernity 
without rejecting the logic of argumentative rationality in which modern 
consciousness, breaking with the traditional universe has chosen to situate 
itself. It has thus been possible to believe that opening the way for a post- 
modernity meant above all ferreting out differences and their richness from 
the leveling tyranny of identity. . . . Our philosophical generation is that 
which can no longer forget that the hatred of argumentation means prin- 
cipally a return to authority. (Ferry and Renaut 1997, p. 106; emphasis in 
original)? 


Reminiscent of Mannheim, Ferry and Renaut embrace "internal criti- 
cism” or “analyzing . . . societies in the name of their own principles, in 
the name of promises, which they make and do not keep." Implying 
entwinement of historicism and the communication model, they hold that, 
to avert reliance on regimentation or force, normative debates must be 
animated by standpoints that, at least, prospectively, amplify determinate 
historical prospects nestled in existing or emergent sociocultural condi- 
tions. Ferry (1994, p. 8) states *by contrast to the dazzling mythical hope 
of a movement beyond the real world," internal criticism offers an “ип- 


32 Ferry and Renaut add: “When we do not make a distinction between the public 
sphere of argumentation and media sphere of performance, when we denounce the 
first because of the defects of the second, we open the way to a method of managing 
conflicts that risks leaving but one procedure to arrive at their resolution: that of lining 
up divisions on both sides" (1997, p. 106; also see Ferry and Renault 1990, 1997, pp 
92—95; Habermas 1990; Rorty 1998). 
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limited space for reflection and action." It focuses on arguments about 
sociocultural reality, which by contrast to apodictic intuition, are uncertain 
and plural, and, by contrast to aesthetic vision, are more than a matter 
of taste and call for inquiry and evidence. For these reasons, internal 
critique facilitates discursive exchange rather than assertion. It turns to 
"social theory," and advances the partial historicization begun by Marx 
and diverse theorists following in his tracks. 

Postmodernists and radical conservatives treat Marx as the master the- 
orist of misguided faith in modernization. Overweening optimism about 
modernity exists in his work, especially in the prominent theme that social 
resources accumulate geometrically with advanced capitalist rationali- 
zation and open the way for human emancipation. In particular, he saw 
modern science as a fundamental resource, animating material and social 
progress and lifting reflexivity and collective agency to heights that will 
one day end all prior history. However, Marx also attempted to make 
Hegel’s pathbreaking historicism more specific and “social.” He intended 
his materialism to follow history’s tracks, to detect its actual structural 
features and contradictions, to expand its possibilities for reducing un- 
necessary suffering, and to make human agency more intelligent. His 
immanent critique called for sociological inquiry and argument, rather 
than transcendental or decisionistic approaches. Although problematic 
and incomplete, Marx’s historicization arguably can be seen as the start 
of modern social theory. Later “critical theorists,” embracing his method, 
call for continual historical reassessment of theory and criticize the ahis- 
torical facets of his work as he did with Hegel’s thought (e.g., Benhabib 
1986; Antonio 1981, 1989, 1990). 

The uneven historicization in Marx’s social theory arises from a tension 
between his “pseudohistoricism,” which provides evolutionary guarantees 
about the future that suspend the need for inquiry and debate and, thus, 
retain affinity for earlier absolutism, and his “radical historicism,” which 
opens normative claims to inquiry and discussion on the basis of their 
sociocultural consequences. The pseudohistorical side of Marx’s work 
appears in his claims about capitalism’s “iron laws,” inevitable proletarian 
revolution and emancipation, and his certainty about his materialist sci- 
ence. By contrast, his radical historicism is visible in his empirical inquiries 
about capitalism, analyses of class fragmentation and subclass conflicts, 
and his uncertainty about his own crisis theory.” Marx’s contradictory 


? Engels’s ([18900] 1959a, рр. 396; [18905] 1959b, pp. 399-400) letters to Conrad 
Schmidt and Joseph Bloch indicate that Marx and Engels were aware of the contrasting 
historicist themes in their work Engels argued that Marx and he embraced the more 
radical form of historicism. However, he admitted that they sometimes spoke too 
deterministically and were “partly to blame” for new forms of “Marxism” (i e., “amazing 
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historicism manifests a still ongoing and, perhaps, enduring "transition" 
between phases of Enlightenment—from monistic civil religion to plural 
social theories. The disenchantment of modernity, especially of its nor- 
mative content, has proceeded much more slowly and unevenly than Marx 
or the philosophes could ever have imagined. Referring to Nietzsche and 
Tolstoy, Weber's rumination about the “vocation” of science, its tendency 
to make death “meaningless,” and antimodern reaction provides eloquent 
testimony to an inbetween age ([1918] 19582). Reactionary tribalism re- 
flects the mean side of the ambivalence about secular life in a time when 
the shadows of previous enchantment still dance on the wall. 

From diverse points of view, other first-generation modern theorists 
also posed normative standpoints that claimed to reflect the progressive 
side of modernization—although sometimes much less assertively and in 
more roundabout ways than Marx did. Framed before the rise of spe- 
cialized science and the world wars, these theorists had a strong faith in 
science and modernity, especially in the promise of increased reflexivity 
and rational agency and, consequently, greatly expanded capacities for 
enlightened sociopolitical intervention. After some tempering of meteoric 
hopes, resurgent, post-World War II era “grand theories” expressed fresh 
versions of evolutionary historicism, which had earlier plagued Marx. 
Optimism was so high about progressive modernization and social sci- 
ence’s prominent role in the process that many empirically oriented the- 
orists implied that there was no need for social theory. They heralded the 
dawning of a postideological age where consensus about liberal demo- 
cratic values and institutions reduced debates over social problems to 
technical matters of implementation. Although applauding efforts to mine 
earlier modern theories for research problems, concepts, and hypotheses, 
they saw first-generation approaches as prescientific speculative frame- 
works, too normative and too broad to be “tested.” Viewing social theory 
as something to be surpassed, they celebrated its decline and replacement 
by “sociological theory” as a sign of disciplinary modernization and pro- 
gress (e.g., Catton 1966; Homans 1967; Merton 1967; see Ross 1991). 
Commenting on postwar U.S. sociology, Raymond Aron lamented the 
equation of the decline of “major doctrines,” “grand syntheses,” and “global 
historical interpretations of the modern age” with “scientific maturity” 
([1967] 1989, pp. v-ix, 331-32). From left and right, C. Wright Mills (1961) 
and Robert Nisbet (1966) had similar regrets. Levine (1995, pp. 315-16) 
makes the same point today, holding that social theory’s core problem of 
“coming to grips with the character of the modern order” is regrettably 
eschewed and even erased from the social science curriculum. 


rubbish”) that use materialism “as an excuse for not studying history” and as a “lever 
for construction after the manner of a Hegelian.” 
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Postmodernists charge that modern theory's quasi-evolutionary war- 
ranties about sociocultural progress, whether directly in the form of grand 
theory or tacitly as “value-free” scientism, merely dress absolutism in 
scientific garb and, thus, undermine dialogue about modernity’s conflic- 
tive values, crisis tendencies, and repressive features. They hold that mod- 
ern theory has been rife with particularist biases (e.g., racial, ethnic, re- 
ligious, gender, colonial blindspots) and has failed to follow through in 
practice on the ethical universalism or ethical neutrality that it endorses 
in the abstract. They claim that it often “totalizes” hegemonic cultural 
views, helping repress difference and harden domination. Although these 
critiques are sometimes exaggerated, they point to genuine problems in 
the modern tradition. As I have argued above, “reflexive” modern theorists 
converge with reflexive postmodernists. Their attacks on pseudohistorical 
progressivism, scientism, and totalized theory do not entail a rejection of 
historicism or social theory in toto. Rather they scale down and historicize 
modern theory's normative claims, carrying on the critical side of En- 
lightenment thought. Modern theory is best grasped in a *postmodern" 
way, recognizing its ambiguous, discordant facets. However, identifying 
its blindspots and flaws ought to animate reconstruction rather than 
dismissal. 

The total critique by the politicized version of strong-program post- 
modernism executes a sharp, albeit, incomplete break with modern theory, 
leaving its self-proclaimed hope for cultural transformation hanging with- 
out sociological bases. Putting aside Schmitt's normative affirmation of 
friend-enemy thinking, his theory offers insights into left tribalism. Suf- 
fusing its combative particularism, friend-enemy distinctions contradict 
its espoused ideals, foster political correctness, and undermine its hoped- 
for alliance politics. Although formally embracing multiculturalism, es- 
sentialized identity politics and standpoint philosophy break with the 
communication model upon which such cultural pluralism relies. Aban- 
doning the historicist emphasis on the “factual” or consequential side of 
normative discourses, strong-program textualism lacks the constraint pro- 
vided by systematic “sociological” inquiry about obdurate “realities.” The 
resulting radical relativist position points limply to the social location of 
favored points of view, but it lacks pragmatic bases to justify their ranking 
over competing perspectives. Although advocating multisided plural “dis- 
courses,” this strategy merely asserts normative standpoints and, thus, 
tends toward monologue. Its implicit reliance on authority paves the way 
for more extreme antiuniversalism, perspectivism, and culturalism. The 
radical conservative total critique overturns much more radically and 
consistently the sociological presuppositions of modern theory and of 
sociopolitical orders based on demos. Promising reenchantment and tran- 
scendence of nihilism, reactionary tribalism offers antidemocratic alter- 
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natives to postmodernism's fractious heterotopia as well as to neoliber- 
alism's global market and to social democracy's withered modernization 
project. . 

First-generation modern theories expressed an ethical dimension that 
amplified science's differentiation from politics and religion and that was 
narrated in reference to exemplary events, struggles, and people (i.e., the 
trial of Galileo). This motif also was manifested in beliefs about "truth 
seeking," which seem quaint and naive by today's constructivist stan- 
dards, but which motivated theorists such as Marx, Weber, and Mead to 
struggle tirelessly with *problematics" and leave behind reams of unpub- 
lished work. Nietzsche saw this scientific “will to truth” as the secularized 
root of Judeo-Christian culture, and, despite his doubts, conceded its "in- 
tegrity” in late modernity. During the postwar era, this ethical side of 
science was sublimated into an optimistic halo around economic growth 
and technocracy, and, after modernization theory crashed, it was seen as 
a complete fabrication by ascendent postmodernism. Assurances about 
progressive modernity and science lack force when such faith has dimmed 
nearly everywhere beyond disciplinary inner circles and in light of the 
antimodern challenges to democratic culture. But given today's caco- 
phonous value splits and internecine tribal warfare, purely deconstructive 
strategies and radical relativism hardly seem "critical" Realism about 
science's ambiguous meanings, divergent impacts, and limits should not 
rule out efforts to reappropriate its ethical side or to entertain its potential 
resources for public life. Rethinking social theory as a normative language 
and mediator between science and plural, segmented publics is a project 
worth pursuing in today's climate. 

First-generation modern theory arose from a broader cultural shift from 
absolutist standpoints based on theological and metaphysical presuppo- 
sitions to historicist normative arguments. Social theory is no substitute 
for specialized knowledge or empirical work, but it provides a means to 
discuss science’s purposes, directions, and role—normative issues that are 
beyond the purview of science per se. By contrast to sociological theory's 
largely empirical, hermeneutic, or analytical intent and middle-range dis- 
ciplinary focus, social theory has a strong normative thrust. It poses broad 
questions about the *value" of different directions of sociocultural devel- 
opment, knowledge, and policy. The line with philosophy is often am- 
biguous, but social theory is a historicist alternative to religious or meta- 
physical absolutism and to transcendental or deontological theories. It has 
philosophical presuppositions, but it debates normative matters primarily 
on the basis of existent, nascent, or possible sociocultural conditions and, 
thus, draws on social-scientific theories, concepts, and research. Social 
theory also differs from more narrowly bounded and often ahistorical 
normative political theory. In a disenchanted age with diverse groups and 
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values, social theory operates most effectively in pluralistic discursive 
fields of competing approaches, which parallel the diversity of civil society 
and provide nondogmatic, yet systematic means to address sociocultural 
differences. Social theories offer sociological *good reasons" for securing, 
reforming, or changing a sociocultural regime, and are, in principle, open 
to inquiry and challenge (i.e., debates center оп its fit to sociocultural 
conditions and, especially, on its consequences for collective life). In my 
view, social theory is a distinctly modern practice that began with the 
first-generation modern theorists and is entwined with the rise of social 
science. Аз Weber implied, new social theories emerge in times of “гир- 
ture," when specialized knowledge and practices are crisis ridden and 
must be rethought: to fit new conditions, but they also offer means to 
discuss and debate alternative directions of science and policy in good 
times as well as bad. Social theory cannot replace sociological theory or 
science, but it is a means for reflecting on their relation to public life. 
Although boundaries are porous, conflation of social theory and socio- 
logical theory distorts social knowledge. Treating social theory as a specific 
practice would reduce the tendency of normative theorists and empirical 
theorists to “speak past each other" (e.g., automatic dismissals of social 
theory for being “too broad,” “too distant from testable problems,” or “too 
philosophical” or, conversely, of specialized sociological work for being 
“too narrow,” “too quantitative,” or “too technical”). Pitting the two types 
of theory against each other amplify confusion about their role, meaning, 
uses, and limits. 

We have moved only very haltingly toward the “secular ethic” and 
“dialogical” approach embraced by Levine. That we have not gotten very 
far appears in the rampant conflation of normative and empirical issues 
and of social theory with sociological theory. A residue of early modern 
theory, the lingering “faith” among specialists about the inherent cultural 
significance of their work and about social science’s role as the beacon 
of late-modernity’s reflexive agency looms over the postmodern cultural 
landscape—the specter of progress at the end of history. Both Nietzsche 
and Weber held that normative questions about “how we should live” or 
“what is worth knowing” cannot be answered by science, but are essential 
to reflexivity about its practices. The rampant endings’ discourses and 
new total critiques reflect an exhaustion of theoretical imagination as 
much as social gridlock. However, the recent stirring of thought about 
modernity and postmodernity could mark the type of moment that Weber 
argued would cause us to look down from the “heights of thought” and 
rethink the “meaning” of our practices. Social theory and the communi- 
cation model offer a via media against the rising tides of relativism and 
absolutism (e.g., Kloppenberg 1986; Kent 2000). John Dewey’s point on 
the eve of the Depression still holds: “The need for large and generous 
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ideas in the direction of life was never more urgent than in the confusion 
of tongues, beliefs, and purposes that characterizes present life" ([1929] 
1988b, p. 248). 
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This article outlines a comprehensive approach to analyzing organ- 
izational career inequality, emphasizing interdependencies among 
multiple avenues of attainment: job shifts and lateral moves, within 
and between organizations; changes in salary and salary ceilings 
associated with job shifts; and within-job salary advancement. Hy- 
potheses regarding how occupational sex and race composition affect 
these career outcomes are tested with data describing work histories 
of California state government employees. Although female- and 
minority-dominated occupations were disadvantaged in many re- 
spects, their incumbents moved among state agencies more fre- 
quently (and reaped greater economic benefit) than did employees 
in occupations dominated by white males. Intraorganizational pro- 
motions yielded roughly comparable salary gains for incumbents of 
male- and female-dominated occupations, but through distinct 
paths: male-dominated occupations had less frequent promotions 
with larger salary increases; female-dominated occupations experi- 
enced more frequent job shifts with smaller pay changes. Men in 
female-dominated occupations were shielded from many of the ad- 
verse career outcomes experienced by their female counterparts. 


INTRODUCTION 


Recent assaults on affirmative action initiatives in organizations have 
rekindled debate about the magnitude, trends, and causes of gender and 
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racial inequality in the U.S. labor market. Several studies of aggregate 
data suggest diminished labor market inequality by sex and race, noting 
reductions in occupational segregation, a narrowing of wage differentials, 
improvements in the education and training of previously disadvantaged 
groups, and some evidence that women working in female-dominated 
occupations are able to move out of those positions rather than being 
confined to a series of “women’s jobs” (Leonard 1984; DiPrete and Grusky 
1990; Williams and Jaynes 1989; Reskin 1993; Jacobs 1989; Fosu 1992; 
Scott and Burchell 1994). Other studies conclude that prospects for women 
and people of color have actually stagnated or even deteriorated recently, 
reflecting glass ceilings, occupational resegregation and stereotyping, un- 
equal effects of downsizings, and reduced enforcement of government 
antidiscrimination programs (Cancio, Evans, and Maume 1996; Uri and 
Mixon 1992; Burstein 1994; Roos and Reskin 1992). 

The scholarly literature has, for the most part, been content to make 
inferences about these issues based on aggregate labor force data, rather 
than examining directly how opportunities and attainments within or- 
ganizations vary as a function of race, gender, and the demographic com- 
position of work roles. Frequent reference is made, for instance, to or- 
ganizational “glass ceilings” that limit advancement prospects for 
members of particular demographic groups, but few studies have oper- 
ationalized that construct in research on organizational careers. Yet the 
theoretical and methodological orthodoxies that dominate current labor 
market research may limit our understanding of how contemporary or- 
ganizations have shaped the distribution of career opportunities for his- 
torically disadvantaged groups of workers. Models, methods, and data 
sets that are well suited to analyzing inequality within the labor market 
as a whole can obscure aspects of inequality within organizations that 
have important implications for both scholarly and public policy debates. 
In particular, we believe past research has generally been inattentive to 
(a) the multiple, interrelated dimensions of career attainment that organ- 
izations can influence; (b) the diverse career strategies (including transfers 
and across-organization moves) that individuals can employ and how 
these might vary among different groups within the labor force; and (c) 
how characteristics of individuals interact with characteristics of jobs and 
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organizational structure, particularly over time, to shape career outcomes 
(see also Rosenfeld 1992; Petersen and Morgan 1995). 

Accordingly, this article outlines an approach to studying organizational 
career inequality that can provide more fine-grained insights than existing 
studies. Our approach identifies the multiple, interrelated avenues of at- 
tainment within and between organizational units that are available to 
employees, as well as the career ceilings that individuals face at a given 
point in time. We illustrate the advantages of this approach by focusing 
on the question of whether work roles dominated by women or people 
of color are disadvantaged in the career opportunities available to their 
incumbents, relative to jobs staffed disproportionately by white men. We 
develop hypotheses and statistical models that illuminate the effects of 
occupational demography (sex and race composition) on job shifts and 
lateral moves (both within and between organizations); changes in salary 
and salary ceilings associated with job shifts; and prospects for within- 
job salary advancement. In addition, we examine the interrelationships 
among these different facets of career attainment. Our hypotheses are 
tested on a rich data archive containing detailed work histories from the 
1970s and 1980s for thousands of civil servants employed in 32 agencies 
of the California state government. 

Our analyses permit us to address important substantive and policy 
questions that prior research has not been able to tackle satisfactorily, 
including: Are individuals and work roles that are advantaged with re- 
spect to one facet of career advancement (e.g., opportunities for job shifts 
within an organization) equally advantaged with respect to other dimen- 
sions of advancement (e.g., opportunities for within-job salary growth), 
or are the various dimensions in some sense compensatory for one another? 
Are any career disadvantages associated with working in a female- or 
minority-dominated role equally severe for white male tokens employed 
in those same positions? What are the cumulative effects of particular 
types of career transitions? And, for which groups of workers and jobs 
do early career events have the most powerful and persistent effects on 
longer-term outcomes? 


Conceptualizing Career Inequality in Organizations 


Everyday discourse about organizational careers is dominated by two 
kinds of metaphors: allusions to ladders and to travel or racing. Career 
advancement is discussed in terms of climbing a ladder, being on a fast 
track, or winning the race, and career blockages are referred to as glass 
ceilings or dead ends. Although not all organizations have formally spec- 
ified career ladders, we know of few work settings in which employees 
do not have at least some form of cognitive map describing the routes 
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available for advancement (the “inside tracks”), including expectations 
regarding the typical speeds at which individuals progress along those 
various routes (Lawrence 1988) and the acceptable transfer points for 
moving onto a different career route (Jennings 1971; Kanter 1977). 

These metaphors are informative because they focus attention on im- 
portant aspects of career dynamics. First, both the ladder and race met- 
aphors imply the notion of a ceiling or destination point toward which 
an individual's career is advancing. А crucial aspect of voluntary and 
involuntary job transitions in organizations is their potential impact on 
the length of the career ladder that an individual faces. Differences in the 
feasible career “target” at which an individual can aim at any point in 
the career represent an important potential dimension of inequality seldom 
captured in attainment research. 

The ladder and race images have at least two other important impli- 
cations for thinking about career dynamics. First, they suggest that it is 
important to model differences in the speed at which individuals are 
moving up the ladder or running the race (White 1970; Stewman and 
Konda 1983). These differences may reflect structural and individual char- 
acteristics. Some ladders, for instance, have rungs that are further apart, 
making the climb more difficult, and as in racing, getting off to a fast 
start in one's career may provide a sustainable advantage throughout the 
contest (Rosenbaum 1984). Second, these metaphors highlight the poten- 
tial effects of open versus closed career paths, which may vary significantly 
in the availability of *jumping off points" and *detours" for circumventing 
career blockages (Osterman 1984; Barnett and Miner 1992). Because they 
are not embedded in a broader model of the career structure that em- 
ployees are facing, analyses of promotions and pay advancement within 
organizations typically must treat observed job changes that do not raise 
pay (lateral transfers and demotions) as anomalies. But with information 
on the employee's subsequent career and on how opportunity is structured 
within the organization, we might instead come to view such job tran- 
sitions as deliberate strategic maneuvers by employees to raise their long- 
term career ceiling, even if at a short-term cost. Similarly, because few 
studies simultaneously model the determinants and consequences of 
moves both within and between organizational units, it is difficult to 
determine whether and when individuals facing career blockages are able 
to exploit opportunities in other organizations by changing work settings. 

This discussion suggests the following dimensions of organizational 
career attainment that impinge upon employees’ eventual economic out- 
comes: (1) opportunities for upward mobility through job changes within 
one's current organization; (2) opportunities for upward mobility by 
changing organizational units; (3) opportunities for lateral mobility (within 
or between organizations), which might provide longer-term career ben- 
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efits; (4) the rate at which individuals adance toward the “рау ceiling"? 
and (5) changes in salary and the pay ceiling of one's job resulting from 
job shifts within or between organizations. These are the five discrete 
avenues of organizational attainment investigated in this study. Specifi- 
cally, we examine differences by sex, race, and occupational demography 
in each of these facets of attainment and in the pay or promotion returns 
to various individual and job characteristics. 

The following section briefly reviews prior research and theoretical 
perspectives that bear on these dimensions of organizational attainment. 
In particular, we consider how and why each dimension might depend 
on a person's sex, race, and the gender and racial composition of jobs. 
We then consider the implications of these ideas for our empirical ex- 
amination of career histories within California state government agencies. 


Occupational Demography and Career Outcomes in Organizations 
Mobility within Organizations 


Human capital theorists attribute differences in promotions and wage 
attainment by sex, race, and jobs demography to variations in skills, 
training, ability, and labor force attachment among groups in the labor 
market. They argue that women, anticipating familial responsibilities, 
often migrate toward occupations that involve general human capital, in 
which skills do not atrophy with disuse. Occupations requiring only gen- 
eral human capital allow for frequent movement into and out of the labor 
force. This process serves to crowd women into specific occupations, which 
both lowers their overall market value (due to an abundance of labor 
supply relative to'demand) and reduces opportunities for promotions 
within job ladders, which tend to be defined by gradients of firm-specific 
skill (Bergmann 1986). Crowding also reduces opportunities for wage 
growth over time, in contrast to male-dominated occupations where 
“learning by doing" is more prevalent and rewarded through wage 
increases. 

This economic account has had only mixed results in its liaisons with 
empirical data. For instance, Nakamura and Nakamura (1989) used Cen- 
sus data to relate area-specific occupational wages to measures of relevant 
labor supply and demand. Although they found crowding effects in some 


? By “pay ceiling" we mean the maximum wage available in a given job title. Our 
data set includes information on the posted minimum and maximum pay rates per- 
missible at any point in time within every civil service job title. This permits us to 
characterize the salary target level toward which each employee's career is presumably 
adjusting at any point in time. Therefore, we are able to model pay changes employing 
а partial adjustment-style framework. 
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cases, the pattern of effects was far from systematic. They found "no 
evidence of crowding effects for working women who have at least 12 
years of education, or who have no children, or who are not black, or 
who were already working five years earlier . . [ог who work] in man- 
agerial, health, and professional/technical occupations" (Nakamura and 
Nakamura 1989, p. 85). In addition, despite the fact that there is much 
less occupational crowding by race than by sex, race composition appears 
to exhibit similar (albeit weaker) effects on promotions and wage growth 
as those documented for sex composition, advantaging incumbents of 
occupations dominated by whites (e.g., Sorenson 1989; but see Reid 1998). 
Moreover, although detailed controls for job content, organizational con- 
text, and worker endowments attenuate some of the impact of job de- 
mography on pay, the effects generally persist, contrary to the predictions 
of human capital theory (England et al. 1988; Parcel 1989; Huffman and 
Velasco 1997; but see Tam 1997). Studies of the California civil service 
system have also shown that prescribed pay vates (i.e., officially posted 
pay ranges, as opposed to the average pay actually received by incum- 
bents) fluctuate over time in response to the sex and race composition of 
incumbents (Baron and Newman 1990). This suggests that the social 
composition of the individuals doing work is taken into account in as- 
cribing values to jobs (Conk 1978; Bridges and Nelson 1989). 

These results have led some scholars to posit a general devaluation of 
work done primarily by women or people of color. Although the notion 
of devaluation has typically been invoked to explain how occupational 
demography affects wage rates, the same logic should have implications 
for demographic effects on other aspects of attainment— salary targets, 
the rate of advancement toward a given salary target, mobility chances, 
and the salary consequences of job changes. If work done by women and 
people of color is devalued, then workers in female- and minority-dom- 
inated occupations should confront lower rates of advancement along each 
of the dimensions of attainment than do otherwise-equivalent workers in 
jobs dominated by whites and males. Such a prediction would also be 
consistent with the queuing explanations for gender segregation and wage 
inequality that posit a hierarchy of jobs and a queue of workers, with 
good jobs being reserved for men and whites (Roos and Reskin 1992; 
Rich 1995). 

Numerous studies have documented that promotion prospects for men 
and whites are superior to those of women and people of color. These 
patterns have even been observed in civil service systems, even though 
these are widely viewed as egalitarian work settings (Daley 1996; Naff 
1994; Tokunaga and Graham 1996). Fewer studies have examined the 
effects of occupational sex and race composition on career structures and 
dynamics, but the extant evidence seems broadly consistent with the de- 
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valuation and queuing perspectives. For instance, previous research sug- 
gests that the segregation of jobs by race and (especially) by sex also 
corresponds to a segregation of promotion opportunities, with female- and 
minority-dominated jobs being less likely to be connected through pro- 
motion ladders to higher-level positions (Daley 1996); being concentrated 
in shorter ladders with lower ceilings (Baron, Davis-Blake, and Bielby 
1986; DiPrete and Soule 1988); conferring fewer economic benefits from 
changing jobs than are garnered by incumbents of jobs dominated by 
white males (Williams and Villemez 1993); and providing lower rates of 
wage growth within jobs (England et al. 1988; Sorenson 1989; Parcel 
1989). Such results are hard to square with human capital and market- 
based crowding arguments. 

Together, these arguments suggest that individuals in occupations with 
a high proportion of women or people of color will experience lower vates 
of mobility and salary advancement within their organization. Beyond 
these main effects of occupational demography, however, it is particularly 
informative to compare male (or white) tokens against others working in 
female- or minority-dominated work roles. Some previous studies have 
attributed demographic inequalities to patterns of career interdependence 
within organizations, arguing that members of advantaged groups benefit 
by virtue of being surrounded by disadvantaged others, who represent 
weaker competitors for valued career outcomes (Barnett and Miner 1992; 
Stovel, Savage, and Bearman 1996). This thesis is provocative because, 
if men in female-dominated jobs fare better than their female counterparts, 
it is difficult to attribute gender inequality to something inherent in the 
types of work roles that are female dominated, as human capital econ- 
omists have done. Instead, such a pattern would imply that males and 
whites received preferential treatment on the part of supervisors.’ Pref- 
erential treatment is consistent with the similarity-attraction paradigm 
from social psychology, which suggests that supervisors are likely to favor 
those with whom they are most similar (Baron and Pfeffer 1994). Because 
white males often monopolize positions of authority within organizations, 
supervisors may tend to favor men, whites, and those in male- and white- 
dominated occupations in assigning promotions.* Experimental studies 


У Of course, superior attainment by male tokens relative to their female counterparts 
could reflect differences in employee preferences, commitment, and other attributes 
relating to labor supply. Although we have no direct measures of such attributes, our 
analyses below include extensive controls for employment history, which are likely to 
capture any effects of differential labor supply. 

^In 1985, women were underrepresented in the supervisory ranks in all major job 
families in our data from the California civil service, relative to their presence in each 
job family overall, except for clerical and custodial jobs. For instance, 40% of non- 
supervisory professionals were female, but only 18% of supervisory professionals, sim- 
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suggest that even minority group members tend to view majority group 
members as more deserving (Major, McFarlin, and Gagnon 1984), so even 
supervisors who are not white or male may evidence this tendency. 

Consistent with these ideas, past research has found that male tokens 
in female-dominated occupations receive favorable treatment. For in- 
stance, in a study of a diversified industrial and consumer products firm, 
Gerhart and Milkovich (1989) found that the percentage of females in the 
job had no main effect on salary growth or promotions among women, 
but men's salary growth and promotion chances actually increased. with 
the percentage female in their job (also see Williams 1992). Accordingly, 
beyond the main effects of individual race and gender and of job de- 
mography, we expect that the effect of occupational sex composition varies 
by sex, with any negative (positive) effects of being in a female-dominated 
occupation on mobility or salary advancement being smaller (larger) for 
men than for their female counterparts. 


Moving between Agencies 


To gauge whether occupational demography affects access to avenues of 
attainment requires modeling career moves both within and between en- 
terprises. Using the 1973 Current Population Survey and a coarse clas- 
sification of occupations based on gender composition, Rosenfeld (1983) 
found no evidence that the sex-type of an occupation predicted either the 
incidence of job shifts across employers or the wage impact of those shifts. 
However, she notes that more fine-grained measures of occupational de- 
mography might yield different results and that the effect of occupational 
sex-type might not appear until later in workers’ careers, rather than 
instantaneously upon shifting employers. According to Rosenfeld, “this 
suggests the need to trace the wage profiles of those with different patterns 
of job typicality” (1983, p. 653), precisely the sort of analyses we report 
here. Although the organizational units examined in our study—different 
agencies of the California state government—are not independent em- 
ployers, they are quite distinct in many respects (see below). The "inter- 
organizational moves" we analyze are perhaps best thought of as inter- 
mediate, between, say, divisional transfers within a large multidivisional 
employer and job shifts between completely independent employers. 
Different perspectives on careers inspire competing predictions about 
how the incidence and consequences of moves across organizational units 


ilarly, 4296 of field representatives were women, but only 2296 of supervisory field 
representatives. Less pronounced patterns are evident with respect to race composition. 
For instance, nonwhites represented 4396 of clerical employees, 3996 of subprofessional/ 
technical workers, and 36% of field representatives in 1985, but only 2996, 2496, and 
2296 of supervisory workers, respectively. 
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vary by sex, race, and as a function of job demography. A first consid- 
eration is whether interorganizational moves are beneficial or detrimental, 
relative to intraorganizational moves. Some interorganizational moves are 
lateral (i.e., without a change in job title or characteristics), whereas others 
coincide with a change in job classification. Among the latter, some moves 
result directly in pay increases. However, based on past research and 
specific features of the setting we examine, there are reasons to predict 
that moves across organizational boundaries are less advantageous than 
those that occur within a given organization. Wilk and Craig (1998) argue 
that intraorganizational mobility leverages superior information about the 
employee, resulting in stronger person-job matching than occurs when 
job changes span organizational boundaries. Analyzing data from the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, they report evidence consistent 
with this prediction, assessing person-job matches based on how closely 
the individuals’ measured cognitive ability corresponded to the cognitive 
complexity required by the work role. This suggests that intraorganiza- 
tional moves are more beneficial for employee careers than movements 
across organizations. 

Economic and sociological perspectives suggest several other liabilities 
of interorganizational mobility. For example, human capital theory sug- 
gests that women (and possibly nonwhites) are concentrated in work roles 
that involve general rather than organization-specific human capital. If 
so, we may observe higher rates of lateral movement across organizations 
among women, nonwhites, and from work roles heavily populated with 
women and nonwhites. If the skills involved in performing these jobs are 
truly general, however, then there is no reason to expect such lateral moves 
to confer economic advantages. Consistent with that expectation, Brett 
and Stroh (1997) found that only male managers benefited (in terms of 
compensation) from moving among firms, whereas their female counter- 
parts did not. Indeed, one might predict that those who frequently move 
between organizations experience diminished chances for internal pro- 
motions and wage growth in the future by virtue of their migratory work 
histories. 

Within the particular context we examine, the California civil service, 
there are other reasons to expect that moves across organizational units 
are less advantageous than moves that take place within a given agency 
or bureau. In addition to the standard risks confronted by any worker 
who moves to a new organization, state civil servants presumably risk 
obsolescence of “political capital" when they transfer to a different state 
agency. Unlike a corporate context, in which transferring to a new division 
may entail high risk but also large potential rewards (e.g., if the division's 
new product is successful), in the civil service context, it seems likely that 
the risks dwarf the possible returns. Having to forge a new set of political 
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alliances and master a new set of institutional constraints puts the trans- 
feree at a significant disadvantage, as does the loss of agency-specific 
tenure, which may be considered in promotion decisions. 

If intraorganizational moves are most advantageous, the devaluation 
hypothesis suggests that occupations dominated by white males are likely 
to monopolize such opportunities. To the extent that individuals in female- 
and minority-dominated jobs perceive few opportunities for upward mo- 
bility—and its attendant salary gains—within their current place of em- 
ployment, they may be more likely to pursue mobility through moves 
across organizational units (whether lateral moves or job changes). More- 
over, to the extent that workers in predominantly female and minority 
jobs rely primarily on general human capital to conduct their work, they 
may have many opportunities to move between employers without suf- 
fering from the loss of valuable, organization-specific experience. Ac- 
cordingly, we predict that interorganizational moves (lateral transfers and 
job shifts across agencies) are more frequent among employees in female- 
or minority-dominated jobs. 

Though we predict that interagency moves are less beneficial than 
intraorganizational moves—and will be more frequent among employees 
in female- and minority-dominated occupations—it is unclear which oc- 
cupations should benefit most from moves across units in terms of pay 
and salary ceiling: those dominated by white males or those dominated 
by women or people of color. Hence, we do not propose a directional 
hypothesis regarding the effects of occupational demography on the ec- 
onomic returns from job moves across agency boundaries; instead, we 
simply examine the issue empirically. 

Once again, we are likely to gain purchase on competing explanations 
of how occupational demography affects interorganizational mobility by 
considering how the rates and effects of interorganizational movement 
vary between men and women in female-dominated jobs. To the extent 
that interorganizational job changes simply represent a “revolving door,” 
capturing the absence of internal opportunity available in female-domi- 
nated jobs, we might expect to see less movement among men than among 
women in female-dominated jobs, because the male tokens will be ad- 
vantaged in competing for attractive internal promotion opportunities 
relative to their female counterparts. Moreover, we certainly would not 
expect to see more lateral transfers among men in female-dominated oc- 


$ Because we possess work histories for employees in 32 different California state 
agencies, we are able to model interorganizational mobility as civil servants make 
lateral moves and job changes between different state agencies. By virtue of civil 
service regulations that narrowly restrict involuntary transfers, the vast majority of 
lateral moves observed in this study can safely be assumed to be voluntary. 
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cupations. But if lateral moves and job changes between agencies are an 
avenue by which male tokens seek to escape from female-dominated work 
roles, then we would expect to see a higher rate of job change across 
agencies, associated. with greatev сатеет benefits, for men in female-dom- 
inated occupations (see South et al. 1983, 1987). This argument suggests 
that there is likely to be high mobility among male tokens in female- 
dominated jobs precisely because male tokens are seeking to flee female- 
dominated positions for more sex-typical jobs with greater opportunities 
for advancement (Rosenfeld 1983; Williams and Villemez 1993). To test 
whether there is any evidence of male flight out of female-dominated jobs, 
we also report evidence on changes in occupational gender composition 
associated with men's and women's job changes within and between 
agencies. The "flight" hypothesis suggests that among those in female- 
dominated jobs, there will be more movement toward male-dominated 
positions by men than by women, especially for job changes occurring 
across organizational boundavies. 


METHODS 


Our arguments pertain to the effects of occupational demography on 
various career transitions and on the pay consequences of each of these 
mobility events. Accordingly, we break down the attainment process into 
individual components and model each outcome. Аз we describe below, 
our models also incorporate endogenous career history variables, enabling 
us to assess whether the effects of occupational demography on a partic- 
ular career outcome are reinforced or compensated for by effects of de- 
mography on other avenues of attainment. 


Event Models 


We analyze three types of career transitions (intra-agency job changes as 
well as moves between different state agencies with and without job 
changes) in terms of the instantaneous transition rate, 7 defined as: 


Рг@<Т<(@+ ADD = &Т>! 
Щр = lim Et E 221 
AHO 


where k refers to one of three mutually exclusive destinations in D: a 
different job class in the same state agency, a different job class in a 
different agency, and the same job class in a different agency. The variable 
T measures the time spent at risk of making one of these possible tran- 
sitions, and the probability Pr refers to the likelihood of experiencing one 
of these transitions during the small interval from # to (# + At), conditional 
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on an employee being at risk of making a transition as of time ¢ (Tuma 
and Hannan 1984). 

We model the hazards of the three events as competing risks, using the 
approach described by Kalbfleisch and Prentice (1 980). Spells that end in 
other kinds of events—such as exiting the civil service, taking maternity 
leave, or moving from a full- to a part-time job—were included in the 
data, and the hazards of these events, although not estimated, were also 
treated as competing risks. Note that the events we study are repeatable, 
so an individual did not leave the risk set after experiencing one of the 
three transitions; instead, an employee’s waiting time was reset to zero 
following the occurrence of any modeled event (Kalbfleisch and Prentice 
1980). 

We specify each rate as varying according to the piecewise-exponential 
functional form: 


7,(t) = exp[y, + B'Xi], 


where y, includes 11 duration-period effects, X, includes independent var- 
iables that are allowed to vary over time, and B are the parameters to 
be estimated. We adopt the piecewise specification of duration dependence 
because of its flexibility: it permits the rate to vary with duration without 
requiring strong parametric assumptions. In defining the duration periods, 
one must strike a balance between precision, which is improved by spec- 
ifying short periods, and the requirement that each period be sufficiently 
long to include enough events for estimation. We defined the periods as 
follows: less than 2 weeks; 2 weeks to 1 month; 1-3 months; 3-6 months; 
6 months to 1 year; 1-2 years; 2—3 years; 3—4 years; 4—5 years; 5—6 years; 
6 years or greater (with an observed maximum of 9.31 years). The tran- 
sition rate models were estimated using TDA (Blossfeld and Rohwer 
1995). 


Salary and Ceiling Change Models 


We model the magnitude of salary and salary ceiling changes, conditional 
on a job class change, as a power function: 


S, = Sh exp (Ф'2. и, 


where S refers either to salary or salary ceiling,° Z,, are covariates, which 
we discuss below, o and the vector Ф are parameters to be estimated, and 
p is an error term. This form allows salary and salary ceilings to follow 


5 Salary and salary ceiling refer, respectively, to an employee's monthly pay level and 
to the maximum monthly pay prescribed for an employee's job title. 
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a skewed distribution. When expressed in terms of the natural logarithm, 
this specification becomes linear in the parameters: 


log (S,,) = aflog(S,,)] + Ф'2, + в, 


where & = log (р). 

We estimated the transformed model using a generalized least squares 
(GLS) specification that allows for person-specific random effects. Stan- 
dard error estimates were obtained using White’s (1980) method, which 
is robust to heteroscedasticity. This approach yields unbiased and efficient 
estimates of the model under the assumption that the magnitudes of salary 
and ceiling changes are independent of the transition rates (Petersen 1988). 


Intrajob Salary Change Model 


We analyze intrajob salary change using the stochastic differential equa- 
tion model developed by Blossfeld, Hannan, and Schémann (1988, 1989; 
Hannan, Schómann, and Blossfeld 1990). Their model is appropriate for 
analyzing change in a continuous dependent variable, such as pay, when 
observation spells are of unequal lengths, as are job spells in our data. 
Their model allows the salary change rate to vary as a function of job 
duration and independent variables measured at the start of a job spell, 
requiring only that salary be measured at the start and end of each spell 
(or as of the point of right censoring). This approach was appropriate for 
our data, because our independent variables change little or not at all 
within each job spell, and there is thus little to gain from modeling the 
exact time path of salary changes within spells. 

The model depicts salary change as varying with job duration ¢ and 
being proportionate to the salary level S; 


The rate of salary change is allowed to vary as a linear function of job 
duration, the other independent variables, and a disturbance term v(t), 
which is assumed to be a random white noise process with a mean of 0: 


A, =at+ GX, + ct + w(t). 


Note that we include in X the salary level at the start of a given job, so 
that the rate of salary change varies explicitly with salary level. Substi- 
tuting this expression for № in the differential equation and integrating, 
the model becomes: 
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log i = aAt + G'X, At + (А) + w (At), 
Sio ° 2 
where At = £ — t, and the disturbance, w(At), is the time integral of 
v(t), which by assumption is normally distributed with mean equal to 0 
and variance equal to 0"A£. Multiplying both sides of this equation by 
(ДЕ, we obtain: 


log à 
МА; 


where m = (c/2). 

The error term in this transformed equation is homoscedastic by as- 
sumption. In case this assumption does not hold, we estimate the trans- 
formed equation using GLS with person-specific random effects and 
White’s (1980) robust standard errors.’ 





= aVAt + сх, VAt + т (At)? + по МА, 


DATA 


We model the various facets of organizational attainment using a sample 
of career histories from the California State Civil Service. (The sample is 
discussed in the appendix.) The data, described in table 1, include 80,148 
job spells experienced by 40,134 full-time, active employees as they moved 
within and among some 32 different state agencies between 1979 and 
1985. As noted in the appendix, employment history information is left- 
censored for people entering the California civil service before 1975 (when 
the state began automating their personnel files), so we omit those indi- 
viduals from our analyses to avoid the statistical problems that accompany 
left-censoring (Tuma and Hannan 1984). Note that this sample restriction 
will eliminate the employees with the longest civil service tenure and 
therefore will produce а sample skewed toward more recently hired em- 
ployees. This, in turn, should have a conservative effect on our estimates 
of career inequality for several reasons: (а) employees are known to do 
considerable job-hopping early in their careers, which may add noise to 
our data; (5) the pay and promotion advantages associated with being in 
a white male-dominated occupation are likely to be cumulative over the 
course of careers; and (c) after 1975, California undertook various initia- 
tives aimed at redressing gender and race inequality within state govern- 


? We obtain estimates using only job spells lasting four months or longer. Spells of less 
than four months were omitted because we suspect that salary changes observed so 
soon after beginning a job assignment reflect anomalous processes, and their inclusion 
in the analysis would represent conspicuous outliers in the annualized (transformed) 
model. 
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TABLE 1 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS: POOLED CAREER HISTORIES OF A SAMPLE OF CALIFORNIA 
CIVIL SERVANTS, 1979-85 


Variable (metric) 


Monthly salary before change (1985 $) . ... 
Log monthly salary before change (1985 
УЖ КОА КЕН e eui der EU ere 
Monthly salary above: prescribed ceiling 
(1985 $) . 
Log of monthly salary above Бата 
ceiling (1985 $)....................... 
Pay ceiling in current job ....... ....... 5 
Log of pay ceiling in current job .. ..... 
N of full-time employees in detailed occu- 
pational group ..................... 
Log N of full-time employees in detailed - 
occupational group ........ .... . ....... 
Salary grades in job .... ... .......... ...... 
Time іп same job class prior to last agency 
change... ней Es 
Time in same agency p to last job class 
change: эз suede e Weile пен 
Initial salary in eil service e (1985 $. 
Log of initial salary in civil service (1985 
Ф) оного 
N of previous job class changes mto das 
ses where employee has worked 
Before ча лш аль аз 
N of previous job class changes into clas- 
ses new to employee ...... . ..... ..... 
N of previous agency changes ..... ..... Я 
N of limited-term jobs held ...... ..... С 
Cumulative time separated from previous 
jobs . Е fare 
Time separated fom current: job . EEA 
Male x cumulatıve time separated from 
previous jobs ...... 
Male x time separated from current. 
JOB о уе enen cx Tt Фуд 
Tenure in civil service (years) 
Dr ag c" 
(Age/100 ......... sss ade e arosi Я 
Proportion white female i in detailed occu- 
pational group ......... sv d 
Proportion male *other minority"* in de- 
tailed occupational group ...... . ...... 
Proportion female “other minority?" in de- 
tailed occupational group ..... . ..... 


Min 


501.72 


6.218 


0 


3,677.80 
8.210 
564.00 
6 337 
3,677.80 
8210 


8,427 


9.039 
20 


9 312 


10.021 
3,519 83 


8.166 


Mean 


1,077.41 
6.940 


4 78 


SD 
338 62 


286 
22.07 

1.025 
381.64 

.285 


2,649 


1.929 
2.884 


.470 


1.554 
314.06 


.343 


425 
1.288 
800 
536 


662 
174 


472 
115 
2.261 
9.083 
7.165 
254 
123 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 





Variable (metric) Min Max Mean sD 
Proportion male Asian in detailed occupa- 
tional group .. .. ....................- 0 1 043 054 
Proportion female Äsiani in detailed occu- 
pational group ....... 0 1 036 .048 
Male х proportion female in ‚ detailed o ос- 
cupational group . ЕРО 0 1 .107 .191 





SOURCE. — California civil service records Data include 80,148 job spells for 40,134 individuals 
* “Other minority" category consists of non-Asian, nonwhite (almost exclusively Hispanics and African- 
Americans). 


ment, so our sample contains a disproportionate number of employees 
who entered the civil service after those antidiscrimination efforts 
commenced. 

То summarize, the event models analyze the rate of three transitions: 
(a) job class changes (each unique civil service job title is known as a job 
“class”) within the same agency, (b) job class changes accompanied by 
movement to a new agency, and (c) lateral transfers, or changes in agency 
without a change in job title. We also model how job changes affect two 
aspects of pay: monthly salary and the monthly prescribed salary ceiling 
for the employee's job title. Finally, we estimate models of the salary 
growth experienced by workers within their job classes. All salary vari- 
ables were converted to the equivalent of 1985 civil service dollars, based 
upon the average annual civil service cost-of-living adjustments granted 
during the study period. 


Independent Variables 


With few exceptions, the independent variables are common to the event 
models and the salary change models. In the event models, all covariates 
are measured at the start of each job spell. This means that independent 
variables pertaining to characteristics of a job or occupation are measured 
for the job from which an employee is moving (the origin job). 
Occupational demography.—The demography variables characterize 
the gender and race/ethnic composition of the occupational specialty of 
each employee's origin job. Specifically, we measure the proportion of 
full-time workers in each employee's detailed occupational group in the 
same state agency who are white females, Asian males, Asian females, 
minority (non-Asian) males, and minority (non-Asian) females; the omitted 
variable reflects the proportion of incumbents who are white males. All 
models also include an interaction between a gender dummy variable (1 
— male) and the proportion of females in the employee's detailed occu- 
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pational group, to explore the mobility and attainment effects of being. a 
male in а female-dominated job.? 

We obtained a database from the California State Personnel Board 
containing quarterly information on the gender and racial composition of 
every civil service job title in each state agency between 1979 and 1985. 
This was used to compute demography measures that were merged onto 
each employment spell in our analyses, using the quarter prior to the start 
of a given spell to characterize occupational demography for that spell. 
Our measures of occupational demography are based on the gender and 
ethnic composition of detailed occupational groups (rather than job titles) 
in agencies because small numbers of incumbents within a job title can 
produce misleading results, particularly given the large number of single- 
person job classes within the civil service. We used the most detailed 
occupational classification that the state itself employs in grouping job 
titles into families: 281 *schematic classes." For instance, within the major 
occupational category "office and allied services," the state's classification 
scheme distinguishes more specific sets of roles, such as “general,” “typing,” 
“stenography and secretarial,” “personnel-clerical,” and “machine opera- 
tions.” Within the latter category, the state distinguishes among “key data,” 
“mailing,” “microfilm,” “duplication,” and “general office.” It is at this 
detailed level that we have characterized the gender and ethnic compo- 
sition of occupations within each state agency. We based our demography 
measures on the gender and ethnic composizion of each detailed occu- 
pation within the employee's agency, rather than throughout the civil 
service as a whole. This allows us to differentiate the effects of demog- 
raphy on job changes within versus between agencies; furthermore, oc- 
cupational demography is known to vary significantly across organiza- 
tional contexts (Bielby and Baron 1984; Petersen and Morgan 1995). 

Control variables. —Human capital theory and devaluation arguments 
have distinct implications for the control variables to be included in our 
analyses. The human capital account implies that observed differences 
by sex, race, or occupational demography in promotion and transfer rates 
and in intrajob wage growth should be reduced significantly or eliminated 
after controlling for past job and wage history, age, family status, and 
employment continuity. These latter variables should capture an individ- 
ual's past investments in general and specific human capital, prior 


8 In supplementary analyses (available on request), we also included interactions be- 
tween race and race composition (white/nonwhite x %nonwhite in the occupation). 
However, as noted below, these effects tended to be neither statistically significant nor 
to exhibit any systematic pattern, and therefore we el:minated these interactions from 
the results reported in the tables. 
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achievements, and current constraints that might bear on returns from 
human capital. 

The devaluation account suggests that effects of occupational demog- 
raphy on promotion prospects and wage growth may largely reflect struc- 
tural features of job and job ladders that influence opportunities to change 
jobs and to garner pay increases within a job. These characteristics include 
lower salary targets and fewer pay gradations in work roles dominated 
by women and nonwhites, a tendency for job titles done by white males 
to have fewer incumbents (Strang and Baron 1990), and a tendency for 
women and nonwhites to be concentrated in generic job classifications 
that span multiple organizations. 

Fortunately, we are able to control for these attributes, as well as several 
other individual and job-level characteristics, thereby reducing the 
chances that any observed effects of gender, ethnicity, or job demography 
on attainment are spurious. Our statistical models control for the following 
individual characteristics: gender (1 — male); self-reported ethnicity (one 
variable denoting Asians, another denoting whites, with the omitted cat- 
egory representing non-Asian minorities); marital status (1 = unmarried); 
age (in years) at the beginning of each spell (as well as a quadratic age 
term); tenure (years of cumulative civil service employment as of the start 
of the spell); and duration in the current job. 

'To capture other possible sources of heterogeneity among employees 
and their career histories, our analyses include several occurrence depen- 
dence measures (Heckman and Borjas 1980). All models control for the 
number of job changes each employee had experienced in the civil service 
prior to the current spell. Because it is possible for civil servants to be 
reassigned to a different position for short periods of time (for instance, 
to fill in for a supervisor or coworker who is temporarily away from work), 
we include two separate measures of prior job changes: (1) number of 
repeated job changes (moves into classes in which the employee has pre- 
viously worked) and (2) number of past distinct jobs (changes into job 
titles that were new to the employee). This allows us to distinguish in- 
dividuals cycling repeatedly into and out of a few job classes from those 
who progress through a series of different jobs. Our models also control 
for the total number of prior agency changes in each employee's civil 
service career history before the start of the current spell. An additional 
endogenous count is the total number of *limited-term" jobs held in the 
civil service prior to the current spell. Limited-term jobs are usually either 
emergency work or employment spells with a fixed duration; such as- 
signments might signal less labor force attachment and may provide fewer 
opportunities to build human capital. 

We include two other controls for prior labor force continuity. First, 
we control for the total amount of time an employee was separated from 
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all previous civil service jobs (including maternity and sick leave, time 
off for education, and the like). Second, we control for time separated in 
the current job spell, which may bear more strongly on subsequent pro- 
motion and pay outcomes. We also interact each of these separation-time 
variables with employee gender to determine whether career disruptions 
have different effects for men and women. 

Our analyses control for the number of salary grades in each employee's 
job class. In the civil service, job classes employing professionals typically 
have wider pay bands and many salary grades. Obviously, both the rate 
of job change and opportunities for pay advancement within a job will 
depend upon the number of salary gradations within a job title. The 
models also include the (log) number of full-time incumbents in each 
individual's detailed occupational group throughout the entire state civil 
service system. There are several reasons for expecting this variable to 
negatively influence job transition rates and salary increases. Very large 
occupations in the state civil service are likely to be service-wide work 
roles that involve general skills and occur across multiple state agencies, 
thus offering fewer opportunities for promotion. Moreover, occupations 
with many incumbents confront the employee with many competitors and 
fewer chances for molding career opportunities around idiosyncratic abil- 
ities or circumstances (Miner 1987). Therefore, we anticipate less frequent 
promotions and smaller salary increments associated with promotion for 
employees in large occupations. 

The limited pay range within most civil service job classes means that 
highly compensated employees are more likely to need to change jobs to 
achieve continued salary growth. Moreover, because highly compensated 
employees are closer to their job-specific salary ceilings, intrajob salary 
growth is likely to be slower. To control for current-job salary potential, 
we include both the natural log of lagged salary and lagged salary ceiling 
as independent variables. Holding the salary ceiling constant, a higher 
salary indicates smaller potential for additional salary growth within a 
job. Conversely, with salary level controlled, a lower salary ceiling also 
means more limited salary growth potential. We expect that when an 
individual's intrajob salary potential is limited (due either to a relatively 
high salary or low ceiling), job changes are more likely to be pursued and 
granted. By contrast, if there is ample potential for salary advancement 
within the job, then job changes for the purpose af wage attainment are 
less likely and career moves are more likely to be liraited to lateral changes 
within the same job class.? 


° In our models of intrajob salary growth, we include an additional control for whether 
a given spell represents the employee's first job within the civil service, to control for 
any differences in opportunities for salary growth between entry-level jobs versus 
higher-level positions 1n state government. 
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A small number of civil servants receive compensation in excess of the 
prescribed maximum for their job class. Accordingly, we include the 
(logged) amount of such compensation ($1 is added to this variable to 
handle the cases in which the unlogged quantity is ^0"). Individuals re- 
ceiving such premium compensation have *maxed out" within their ex- 
isting job. However, they were also unable to secure a promotion before 
surpassing the prescribed pay cap, suggesting they may have become 
trapped within their current jobs. 

The full model in each table includes a vector of 19 job-family dummy 
variables, which distinguish among the major job families within the civil 
service system. The omitted job family is nonsupervisory clerical jobs. 
(The full models of within-job salary change include separate initial rates 
of salary growth for each of the 20 job families.) Including these job- 
family controls renders our results quite conservative because the param- 
eter estimates reflect effects within job families. By holding constant the 
major types of work roles encountered in the civil service, we ensure that 
any effects of ascriptive characteristics, job demography, or other job 
attributes are not confounded by variation in types of job tasks. 

One limitation of the database we analyze is that it does not provide 
information on two standard measures of human capital: years of edu- 
cation and total labor force experience. However, because California's 
civil service system is highly rationalized, education and experience re- 
quirements are tightly linked to the prescribed pay rates assigned to par- 
ticular jobs. Indeed, differences in the formal educational and experience 
requirements listed in job descriptions accounted for 8496 of the total 
variation in the 1985 posted starting pay rates of civil servants’ jobs 
(Baron and Newman 1989, table 5-3). Therefore, we effectively are able 
to control for (pre-civil service) differences in education and labor force 
experience simply by knowing the characteristics of the specific civil ser- 
vice job classification in which individuals were initially employed. Ac- 
cordingly, we control for an employee's initial pay rate in California state 
government, which should capture differences in education- and experi- 
ence-based human capital prior to entering the civil service that might 
affect subsequent career outcomes. Including this control also allows us 
to examine whether there are path-dependent "halo" effects of the type 
reported in other studies (e.g., Rosenbaum 1984), whereby individuals 


10 These categories are supervisory clerical, semiskilled manual, craft/trade, supervisory 
craft/trade, professional, supervisory professional, subprofessional/technical, supervi- 
sory subprofessional/technical, law enforcement, supervisory law enforcement, field 
representative, supervisory field representative, administrative staff, supervisory ad- 
ministrative staff, administrative line, janitorial/custodial, supervisory janitorial/cus- 
todial, laborer, and *career opportunity development" positions. 
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who command a higher salary upon entering the civil service advance 
faster and farther than others, all else being equal. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents descriptive statistics for all variables. Table 2 offers a 
detailed breakdown of the transition rates and salary changes we analyze. 
Table 2 reveals that women and people of color are generally more likely 
than white males to make job changes of all types, but the differences in 
relative rates are particularly acute with respect to shifts that involve 
moving across agency boundaries. However, relative to white men, women 
and people of color generally receive less economic benefit from every 
type of career transition, both in terms of pay and pay ceiling, and they 
receive slower rates of pay advancement within their jobs. This latter 
effect outweighs the former, leaving women and people of color behind 
in terms of pay growth: even accounting for their higher rate of job shifts, 
women and people of color receive smaller annual increments in pay than 
do white males. For instance, combining within-job pay increases with 
pay increases attainable by changing jobs, the typical white male civil 
servant averaged a monthly pay increase of $59.22 per year of service, 
compared to $50.66 for the average white female. 

Supplementary analyses (not shown in table 2) reveal broadly similar 
results if we compare differences in career outcomes as a function of 
occupational sex and vace composition (details available on request). For 
instance, the rate of intra-agency job change was slightly lower among 
civil servants whose jobs are in the upper quartile of the distribution for 
percentage white male relative to jobs in the bottom quartile of the dis- 
tribution (.211 per person-year vs. .249). However, the latter group of jobs 
experienced considerably smaller monthly pay increases associated with 
job shifts ($46.77, compared to $74.94 associated with job shifts from 
white-male-dominated jobs). This pattern is even more marked with re- 
spect to the effects of job shifts on pay ceilings: for a civil servant in a 
white-male-dominated occupation, a within-agency job change was as- 
sociated with an increase of $234.03 in the monthly pay ceiling, compared 
to an increase of only $100.30 for incumbents of white-female-dominated 
occupations. Moreover, the types of job changes that are rare among 
incumbents of white-male-dominated occupations—job changes across 
agency boundaries—also happen to be the least lucrative job transitions. 
Thus, the average monthly pay increase resulting from job shifts across 
agencies was only $36.81 for white-male-dominated jobs and $35.65 for 
jobs in which women and nonwhites were most prevalent. 
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Occupational Gender Composition and Patterns of Job Mobility 


Before examining how occupational demography affects career outcomes, 
it is informative to describe patterns of movement by civil service em- 
ployees among jobs that vary in their demographic composition. Specif- 
ically, we consider whether job changes tended to move employees into 
settings where workers of the same gender were more, less, or equally 
prevalent. This analysis appears in table 3, which reports the distribution 
of job changes according to the gender composition of the origin and 
destination occupations involved in each job change. Listed down the far 
left-hand column in each section of table 3 are categories showing the 
percentage of males in the occupational group from which each job change 
emanated (the “origin”). Across the top of each column are corresponding 
categories of percentage male in the “destination” occupational group for 
each job change. The top section of table 3 reports these results for male 
job changers in terms of row percentages, so that each cell indicates the 
percentage of job changes from a given origin category occurring into а 
given destination category. The bottom section reports the same infor- 
mation for female job changers. 

Cases falling on the diagonal represent job shifts in which the (cate- 
gorical) gender composition of an employee's occupation remained un- 
changed. Cases to the left of the diagonal represent job changes that 
moved employees into an occupation with a lower proportion of men, 
whereas cases to the right represent moves into an occupation with a 
greater proportion of men. Increasing homophily is implied if a greater 
proportion of job changes by men appear on the right of the diagonal 
than on the left, or, for women, if a greater proportion of job changes are 
to the left of the diagonal than to the right. 

The table vividly demonstrates three points. First, most job changes 
did not alter an employee's occupational gender mix: 77.496 of job shifts 
among men and 67.8% among women were into detailed occupations in 
the same gender composition range. Among men, 86.896 of job title 
changes were no more than one step from the diagonal, indicating only 
modest (if any) change in occupational gender composition; for women, 
the corresponding figure was 83.196. 

Second, the main difference between men and women concerns move- 
ment out of occupations with highly skewed sex ratios. Among men mov- 
ing out of positions with 80%-100% male incumbents, 95.296 remained 
in occupations within that same demographic range. However, among 
male job changers whose origin occupation was female dominated 
(809%—100% female), only 72.5% stayed in that same demographic range, 
compared to 86.3% of female job changers in female-dominated occu- 
pations. Female tokens were more likely than male tokens to remain in 
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occupations dominated by opposite-sex workers: 84.896 of women's job 
shifts out of male-dominated positions (0%-20% female) were to occu- 
pations with the same gender mix. 

In these two respects, the patterns evident for civil service job changers 
in table 3 are similar to results for the U.S. labor force reported at a more 
aggregated level by Jacobs (1989, table 7.2). However, in contrast to Ja- 
cobs’ findings, the marginals and off-diagonal zells of table 3 suggest that 
male-dominated occupations have strong drawing power for both sexes, 
especially men. This conclusion is suggested by the fact that: (1) a higher 
percentage of men than women were in occupations dominated by same- 
sex workers; and (2) the effect of job changes is to increase both men's 
and women's representation in male-dominated occupations (also see Ro- 
senfeld 1983). The off-diagonal cells in table 3 document a strong tendency 
among male job changers to move into occupations that are more skewed 
toward men. The same tendency is evident for women, although less 
acutely, perhaps reflecting a tension for women between the greater ec- 
onomic rewards available in male-dominated occupations and the social 
and psychological burdens associated with gender atypicality. 


Multivariate Analyses 


Table 3 suggests that career dynamics may differ by sex and occupational 
composition within the California civil service. To ezplore such differences 
further, we turn to the multivariate analyses. Table 4 reports hazard mod- 
els for intra-agency job changes, and the effects of those job shifts on 
changes in salary and salary ceiling are reported in table 5. Table 6 reports 
hazard models for interagency job changes; salary and salary ceiling 
changes resulting from these moves are modeled in table 7. Table 8 reports 
hazard models for purely lateral moves between agencies (which by def- 
inition have no immediate salary consequences). Finally, table 9 reports 
models of within-job salary growth. To simplify and structure the ex- 
position, we organize our discussion of the results around sets of causal 
influences, rather than discussing each table separately. Note that each 
table presents pared-down model specifications, as well as a complete 
specification that includes all control variables. 

Occupational demography.—Tables 4—9 reveal strong net effects of oc- 
cupational demography on every facet of career attainment in the Cali- 
fornia civil service (recall that the effects of occupational demography are 
expressed relative to work roles consisting entirely of white males). These 
effects are all the more striking given that our models control for an 
extremely comprehensive array of individual and job-level characteristics, 
whose effects we discuss below. The full intra-agency job change speci- ~ 
fication, model 5 in table 4, reveals that civil servants in female- or mi- 
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nority-dominated occupations were significantly less likely to change jobs 
within an agency than otherwise comparable civil servants in occupations 
dominated by white males. Occupational demography also affected the 
monetary value of these job changes, according to the most comprehensive 
salary and ceiling change specifications (models 8 and 11 in table 5): 
positions with a higher proportion of white men garnered higher salary 
and salary ceiling increases as a result of intra-agency job changes. The 
only exception to this pattern was for occupations with a large fraction 
of female Asian incumbents, which experienced even larger increases in 
salary ceilings through intra-agency job changes than occupations dom- 
inated by white males. We return to this result in the conclusion. 

Token males were insulated somewhat from the adverse effects of being 
in a female-dominated occupation. Although token males (represented by 
the interaction of male and proportion female) were no more likely to 
experience intra-agency job changes, they reaped significantly larger in- 
creases in salary and salary ceiling from such changes than did otherwise 
identical female colleagues. 

Interestingly, tables 6 and 7 reveal the opposite pattern of demographic 
effects on job changes between agencies. In model 16 in table 6, with tbe 
full set of control variables, the likelihood of interagency job shifts in- 
creases significantly with the proportion of women and minorities in an 
occupation. Moreover, interagency job shifts also tended to produce larger 
increases in salary and salary ceiling for workers in occupations dominated 
by white women or nonwhite men (models 19 and 22 in table 7). According 
to table 8, the likelihood of lateral moves across agencies also increases 
sharply with the proportion of women and people of color in an occu- 
pation, consistent with the notion that these occupations may involve 
skills that transcend the boundaries of specific organizational settings and 
that workers in female- and minority-dominated occupations may pursue 
lateral moves because of limited opportunities for advancement in their 
current positions. In contrast, occupations dominated by white males ex- 
hibit significantly lower rates of lateral transfers. 

The fact that moves across organizational boundaries in general (in- 
cluding purely lateral transfers) are more frequent for workers in female- 
and minority-dominated occupations may explain why job shifts across 
organizational units are more frequent and more lucrative for civil ser- 
vants in those same occupations. Moves across agencies create social ties 
that span organizational boundaries. To the extent that such network ties 
confer information about job openings in other agencies or provide any 
advantage in competing for such openings, there may be a self-reinforcing 
process whereby the high degree of interorganizational mobility in female- 
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and minority-dominated jobs enables incumbents to have better infor- 
mation about possible promotions and attractive career opportunities in 
other organizations within the state government. 

Tables 6 and 7 reveal that interagency job mobility is particularly fre- 
quent and rewarding in terms of salary and ceiling increases for male 
tokens in female-dominated work roles. Note from table 8, however, that 
male tokens are not significantly more likely than their female counter- 
parts to transfer laterally across agencies (change agencies while remaining 
in the same job class). Thus, male tokens are not inherently more mobile 
than women in female-dominated jobs, but they do move more often 
when a change in job classification is involved (and, apparently, when 
larger pay increases are available). Recalling the relatively high rate of 
flight by male tokens out of female-dominated occupations (table 3), these 
results suggest that male civil servants in female-dominated occupations 
have stronger reasons or greater capacity than their female colleagues for 
changing jobs between agencies, and that they garner greater returns from 
doing so. This pattern is consistent with previous studies documenting 
career advantages for male tokens (e.g., Williams and Villemez 1993). 

Although employees in female- or minority-dominated occupations 
were more likely to experience job changes between agencies and to benefit 
more from those moves, these results must be interpreted in context. Table 
2 showed that there were more than eight times as many job changes 
within agencies than between agencies in our sample. This fact is im- 
portant because the coefficients reported in tables 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 affect 
each baseline transition rate multiplicatively; the coefficients are multi- 
pliers that increase'or decrease the baseline rate. Therefore, if the baseline 
rate for a specific type of career transition (e.g., interagency job changes) 
is low, then a given multiplier is smaller in absolute terms than for a 
transition having a much higher baseline rate but a lower rate multiplier. 

Furthermore, the descriptive statistics in table 2 show that job shifts 
between agencies yielded much smaller economic payoffs than did within- 
agency moves. The average job shift within a state agency yielded a 
monthly increase of about $68 in salary and $168 in the pay ceiling; the 
comparable increases achieved through job changes between agencies 
were only $40 and $70 per month, respectively. (Also compare the con- 
stants of models 8 and 11 in table 5 to those in models 19 and 22 in table 
7.) Viewed in this light, our results suggest that employees in occupations 
with more women or minorities received a greater share of the less com- 
mon and less lucrative types of job change. 

Occupational demography also has strong effects on the rate of salary 
advancement within jobs. Most of the gross effects of occupational de- 
mography are negative (see model 29, table 9). However, contrary to our 
expectations, once the complete set of controls is added (model 32), oc- 
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cupations with a greater proportion of females or minorities actually ex- 
perienced faster within-job salary growth than did occupations dominated 
by white males. A comparison of models 29-32 reveals that the reversal 
in the effects of gender and race composition between the pared down 
and full specifications is due largely to the inclusion of salary ceiling in 
the full model. Although white-male-dominated occupations enjoy faster 
salary growth than female-dominated occupations (model 29), this ad- 
vantage operates indirectly through the higher salary ceilings available 
in the former (table 5 shows that employees in white-male-dominated 
occupations garnered large increases in pay ceilings when changing jobs). 
Once that source of advantage is held constant (models 30 and 32), how- 
ever, occupations with a disproportionate representation of women or 
people of color actually display faster salary advancement in most cases. 
Тре existence of this unexpected source of net advantage underscores the 
value of examining the interrelated avenues of attainment within organ- 
izations, without which we would not have detected this effect. We return 
to the effects of demography on salary advancement in the conclusion. 

It is interesting to compare the effects of occupational race and gender 
composition on attainment to the effects of employee race and gender. 
Looking across tables 4—9, the effects of occupational demography on 
organizational career attainment are generally strong and statistically sig- 
nificant. In contrast, the net main effects of employee gender and race 
typically are rather modest and frequently not significant, indicating that 
within California state government ascription operates primarily through 
the differential career opportunities associated with occupations of var- 
ying gender and race mix rather than through the personal characteristics 
of civil servants (also see Petersen and Morgan 1995). Where there are 
significant gross effects of employee race or gender on the likelihood of 
career transitions, they typically vanish after controlling for the powerful 
and consistent effects of occupational demography (compare models 1 and 
3 in table 4, models 12 and 14 in table 6, and models 23 and 25 in table 
8). A similar portrait emerges from supplementary analyses (available on 
request) of salary and salary ceiling changes, comparing the gross effects 
of sex and race and of occupational demography to their effects net of 
one another. For instance, there is a strongly positive gross effect of being 
male on the size of pay and pay ceiling changes that accompany job shifts, 
both within and between agencies. There is also a positive and significant 
gross effect of being white on the magnitude of salary ceiling changes 
associated with intra-agency job shifts. However, these effects vanish once 
we control for occupational demography, suggesting that ascription within 
the California civil service is relatively institutionalized, operating pri- 
marily through the differential opportunities associated with a job's sex 
and race composition. 
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It is also instructive to compare the relative magnitudes of the net effects 
of occupational demography versus the net effects of employee gender 
and race. For instance, consistent with some other studies of careers in 
government (Powell and Butterfield 1994; Kelly et al. 1991), we find that 
female civil servants are slightly more likely than men to garner intraor- 
ganizational job changes (table 4). Although this main effect of gender 
offsets the advantages of being in an occupation dominated by white 
males, the magnitude of the occupational demography effect swamps that 
of the individual’s gender. Specifically, the main effect of gender in model 
5 of table 4 implies that, all else equal, men (in occupations monopolized 
by white males, the reference category) change jobs within agencies at a 
rate about 10% lower than that of their female counterparts. But suppose 
we compare a civil servant in a job with no white females to one whose 
job has 25% white female incumbents. (This contrast corresponds to about 
a standard deviation increase in the proportion white female in an oc- 
cupation.) According to model 5, this difference translates into an effect 
of e = 0.699, implying that the former employee’s chances of a within- 
agency job change are about 43% higher than those of the latter civil 
servant. If we combine information on gender and gender differences in 
occupational demography, model 5 implies that the average white male 
is 12.4% more likely to change jobs within an agency than is the average 
white female, by virtue of the occupational demography effects, notwith- 
standing the main effect favoring women." 

Indirect effects of demography on career outcomes.—The impact of 
occupational demography on career outcomes is even more significant 
when we take into account its indirect effects. Our modeling strategy 
uncovers indirect effects of demographic composition because the analyses 
incorporate recursive effects among the components of the attainment 
process. Consequently, occupational demography can indirectly affect a 


1 In deriving this estimate, we make use of data reported by Baron and Newman 
(1989, p. 118) that déscribe the occupational demography for typical workers in the 
California civil service. According to their estimates, the average full-time white male 
civil servant (in March 1985) was in an occupation with 60.57% white male incumbents, 
12.68% white females, 13.32% male minorities (blacks and Hispanics), 4.68% female 
minorities, 6.66% “other” (Asian) males, and 2.09% “other” females. For the average 
full-time white female, the corresponding percentages were: 18.02%, 46.31%, 6.50%, 
17.52%, 3.19%, and 8.47%. Taking the difference between each of these percentages 
and applying that difference to the corresponding coefficient in model 5 of table 4 
yields 0.2166, to which the main effect of the male indicator dummy (—.1) must be 
added, yielding 01166. This amounts to an “average male multiplier” of 
exp(.1166) = 1.1237, or a 12.4% higher job change rate for white males whose occu- 
pations have the demography profile typical of their gender and race than for a white 
female whose occupational demography is representative of her gender and race. For 
purposes of this calculation, we ignore the effect of the male x proportion female 
interaction in model 5, which is insignificant. 
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given career outcome, such as within-job salary growth, through its in- 
fluence on a different facet of career attainment, such as the salary ceiling. 

The most significant indirect influences arise from the effect of occu- 
pational demography on the salary ceiling increases associated with intra- 
agency job changes. According to model 5, civil servants in white- and 
male-dominated occupations obtain significantly larger increases in salary 
ceiling from within-agency job shifts. Table 9, in turn, shows that em- 
ployees with higher salary ceilings enjoy more rapid salary growth in their 
jobs. They are also less likely to make subsequent job shifts within or 
between agencies (presumably because of the opportunities for intrajob 
salary growth that high ceilings provide); however, when they do change 
jobs, they receive larger increases in salary and pay ceiling (see tables 5 
and 7). Civil servants in white-male-dominated occupations thus benefited 
not only from the direct advantages of occupational demography on their 
mobility chances and salary prospects, but also from these two indirect 
effects of having higher salary ceilings. 

In contrast, employees in occupations dominated by women or people 
of color faced economically disadvantageous indirect effects of demog- 
raphy. Even the one attainment avenue through which female- and 
minority-dominated occupations were favored— job shifts across state 
agencies—entailed some adverse indirect effects: tables 5 and 7 show that 
a history of interagency movement reduces the salary and ceiling increases 
associated with subsequent job changes." These lower salary ceilings, in 
turn, reduce prospects for salary advancement (table 9) and subsequent 
salary and ceiling growth from job changes (tables 5 and 7). The broader 
point is that job demography affects pay outcomes not only directly, but 
also indirectly—for instance, by influencing a civil servant's history of 
job changes, which in turn shapes the rate of pay growth within the 
current job and the magnitude of salary and ceiling increases associated 
with subsequent job shifts. Before concluding, we summarize some key 
effects of control variables. 

Effects of lagged salary variables.—Civil servants who have experienced 
rapid wage growth in the past are significantly more likely to experience 
within-agency job changes. (See the positive effect of monthly salary in 
model 5, controlling for initial civil service salary and tenure.) Baker, 
Gibbs, and Holmstrom (1994) uncovered the same pattern in a large U. 
S. service firm, which they attribute to unobserved differences in ability 


12 А number of factors could explain the negative effect of prior moves between or- 
ganizations. For instance, workers risk obsolescence of political capital when moving 
to a new work context. Having to forge a new set of political alliances and master a 
new set of institutional constraints may put the transferee at a significant disadvantage, 
as does the loss of organization-specific tenure, which may be considered in promotion 
and pay decisions. 
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that drive both wage growth and promotions. However, our analyses 
include an extensive set of controls that are likely to capture differences 
in individual ability. Consequently, we suspect the effect of wage growth 
on job changes reflects two factors: (1) *halo" effects, whereby civil ser- 
vants on a fast salary progression are also afforded more frequent op- 
portunities for beneficial job shifts and (2) the fact that high-salary civil 
servants are likely to be constrained by the salary ceiling in their job, 
necessitating mobility in order to achieve continued salary growth. 

Effects of individual charactevistics.—In addition to employee race and 
gender, we controlled for age and marital status. Older and unmarried 
employees were less likely to change jobs within an agency, and unmarried 
civil servants also experienced slower salary growth within jobs, perhaps 
reflecting a perception of low dependability. (The coefficients in model 5 
imply decreasing age dependence throughout the observed range of age 
in our sample.) The salary gains from within-agency job shifts also varied 
with age, increasing until age 39, when the negative quadratic effect turns 
the curve downward and salary increases associated with intra-agency 
job changes begin to decline with age (model 8). 

Effects of other job and occupational characteristics.—The results show 
that employees in large occupations experienced lower job change rates 
within and between agencies, lower salary and ceiling growth as a result 
of intra-agency job changes, and lower rates of lateral agency change. 
Table 9 indicates that workers in large occupations also experienced slower 
salary growth (model 31). However, this effect reverses after controlling 
for the fact that larger occupations tend to have lower pay ceilings (model 
32). With this one exception, prospects for mobility and salary attainment 
were greater in all respects for individuals in less-populated occupations 
than for individuals who were merely one out of many within their work 
role. 

Finally, according to table 8, the number of salary grades in an origin 
job increased the rate of lateral movement among agencies. Although we 
did not predict this effect, we can offer a possible explanation of it. Strang 
and Baron (1990) note that certain crafts and autonomous professions 
(e.g., physicians) resist job title proliferation, which potentially threatens 
their collective identity and control over their work." Those crafts and 
professions also tend to be practiced in diverse settings, with employees 


? Civil service regulations require applicants for promotion into most job titles to pass 
state-administered exams. Thus, craft and professional workers (and their unions) may 
resist systems of vertically differentiated job titles—and instead prefer broad job clas- 
sifications that contain more salary gradations— because this limits opportunity for 
bureaucrats to inspect and certify their “brethren.” 
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moving frequently across organizational boundaries, anchored to their 
occupation rather than to a specific employer. 


DISCUSSION 


A cursory comparison of the descriptive statistics for men versus women 
in table 2 might lead to the conclusion that the distribution of career 
opportunities in the California civil service is fairly equal, at least in some 
respects. After all, although women and people of color benefited less 
from job changes than did white males, they garnered such changes more 
frequently; as a result of these opposing effects, the expected rate of salary 
advancement as a result of changing jobs is almost identical for women 
as for men. However, our approach to analyzing mobility and salary 
advancement within organizations reveals that this conclusion would be 
incomplete and misleading in several respects. 

First, our results suggest that observationally similar salary outcomes 
for men and women may be achieved through rather different mobility 
regimes: less frequent job and agency moves for men, but accompanied 
with larger salary increases, versus more frequent shifts in work role or 
organizational affiliation for female civil servants, each of which yields 
smaller pay increases. Nominally equivalent outcomes across demo- 
graphic groups may mask important differences in how opportunity is 
structured, which are only revealed by simultaneously examining job 
shifts within and between work settings, lateral moves across organiza- 
tions, the changes in salary and salary ceilings associated with job shifts, 
and opportunities for salary advancement within a job. 

This raises, in turn, several provocative questions. As one reviewer 
noted, men’s and women’s overall payoffs from job shifts are so similar 
within the civil service that it is hard to believe this is happening by 
coincidence. It suggests instead a bureaucratic process for “keeping score” 
(implicitly or explicitly) within the civil service that ensures that inequities 
in one element of the human resource system are counterbalanced else- 
where to ensure an aggregate level of parity in career outcomes for men 
versus women or whites versus nonwhites. By focusing explicitly on the 
multiple avenues of attainment within organizations, the approach we 


1 Table 2 reports that men received an average monthly pay increase of $78.50 for 
each within-agency job change, compared to $57.29 for women But recall that women 
had a higher average rate of such changes: 0.2097 per year, vs. 0.1571 for men. Thus, 
the expected annual pay increase obtained from a within-agency job change is: 
($57.29 x 12 x 2097) = $144.16 for a typical woman, vs. ($78.50 x 12 x .1571) = 
$147.99 for an average man. Comparable calculations of expected annual pay increases 
from between-agency job shifts agencies yield $10.68 for an average woman, vs. $10.45 
for an average man 
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have taken in this article enables researchers to identify how and where 
such trade-offs may be occurring. Our approach opens up interesting 
possibilities for future research addressing how organizations ameliorate 
disadvantages wrought by one part of the human resource system by 
accommodations elsewhere. 

These results raise another intriguing question meriting further study: 
do differences in the routes or regimes through which workers achieve a 
given level of status or earnings have distinctive effects on the workers 
or on their organizations? For instance, relative to a pattern of less fre- 
quent but more lucrative promotions, does a regime entailing more job 
changes but smaller salary increases per change increase employees! sub- 
jective sense of career accomplishment, by providing more frequent mile- 
Stones, or does it instead produce frustration and career dissatisfaction 
by doling out numerous, modest raises? Do the regimes differ in the 
amount of politicking and self-promotion they encourage among employ- 
ees vying for attractive assignments? These are examples of interesting 
questions that are brought into relief once we begin focusing on differences 
in the avenues of attainment experienced by subgroups within organi- 
zations, as well as differences in their levels of attainment. 

Our findings suggest that it would be wrong to gauge gender equity 
within the California civil service simply by comparing women to men, 
because gender inequality within government bureaucracies appears to 
be institutionalized in the gender demography of jobs. Differences in career 
outcomes between men and women or between whites and nonwhites 
were relatively modest compared to the differences between occupations 
dominated by white males and those dominated by women or people of 
color. On balance, the devaluation model receives considerable support 
in our analyses; occupations with disproportionate numbers of women or 
people of color are disadvantaged in many facets of career attainment, 
relative to occupations dominated by white males. The persistent dis- 
advantages associated with being in an occupation dominated by women 
or nonwhites, even after controlling for personal characteristics, suggest 
that bureaucratization and rationalization do not necessarily eradicate 
ascription; rather, they may simply institutionalize it in formal job de- 
scriptions, job ladders, patterns of pay progression, and the like. 

The strength and consistency of these results is noteworthy, considering 
the comprehensive set of control variables in the analyses and the fact 
that personnel practices were highly rationalized and bureaucratized in 
the setting we analyzed. Moreover, egalitarian pressures in the California 
civil service were especially acute during the period covered by our data. 
The absence of strong competition for most government agencies pre- 
sumably provided leeway for undertaking reforms aimed at equalizing 
career opportunities by gender and race. If anything, then, our results are 
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likely to understate the magnitude of these effects in other organizational 
contexts. We hope future research will assess how well our results gen- 
eralize to other settings. It is encouraging that many of our results con- 
cerning salary growth and job shifts in the California civil service are 
consistent with other recent studies of careers and incentive structures, 
based on data from private sector companies or nationally representative 
labor force surveys (for a review, see Gibbons 1997). 

Indeed, our findings regarding the career advantages experienced by 
male tokens in female-dominated positions seem to represent the "excep- 
tion that proves the rule" regarding the transcendence of institutionalized 
over personalized ascription in the careers of California civil servants. 
Men in female-dominated occupations were judged on the basis of their 
personal characteristics (namely, gender) in the allocation of mobility op- 
portunities and salary increases, but in ways that served to offset the 
disadvantages experienced by their female colleagues. 'The fact that male 
tokens moved more frequently across agencies and derived larger eco- 
nomic benefits from doing so than did otherwise-equivalent female col- 
leagues in female-dominated positions suggests a tendency to devalue 
work done by women, rather than something inherent in the kinds of 
work roles involved. Otherwise, one would be hard pressed to explain 
why male tokens having observationally equivalent work histories con- 
front superior career opportunities than their female counterparts. There- 
fore, not only do men (and whites) within California state government 
benefit from institutionalized sources of ascription that reduce career op- 
portunities for workers in female- or minority-dominated occupations, but 
men who occupy sex-atypical roles also benefit from personalized ascrip- 
tion (favoritism relative to their female colleagues) in mobility contests 
and salary allocations. 

Notwithstanding the pervasiveness of institutionalized ascription evi- 
dent from our results, we identified some respects in which female- and 
minority-dominated occupations appeared systematically advantaged 
within the California civil service. First, their incumbents were more likely 
to change agencies when shifting jobs and to garner salary increases for 
doing so. This result is consistent with Bullard and Wright's (1993) study 
showing that female heads of government agencies had experienced more 
interagency moves than their male counterparts. They assert, “While there 
is evidence of movement by some women through traditional barriers, a 
major component of female access to executive posts in state governments 
has been the bypassing or circumvention route. These alternative avenues 
. .. have been identified as (1) access to new agencies, (2) appointment 
by the governor, and (3) interagency mobility" (p. 200). 

Our empirical results for female- and minority-dominated jobs are con- 
sistent with this interpretation. However, intra-agency job changes were 
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eight times more likely than interagency job shifts, and job moves within 
an agency yielded much larger salary and ceiling increases than did in- 
teragency moves. Therefore, the strategy of moving among organizations 
seems generally inferior to advancing within a particular state agency. 
Moreover, our dynamic models underscored an additional disadvantage 
of frequent moves across agency boundaries: a history of frequent agency 
changes diminished one's ability in the future to boost the salary ceiling, 
particularly via within-agency moves. Given the powerful effects of salary 
ceilings on opportunities for within-job salary growth, the long-term det- 
rimental consequences of this should not be overlooked. 

Another apparent exception to the simple devaluation hypothesis was 
our finding that “female Asian" occupations experienced larger net in- 
creases in salary and (especially) pay ceiling from job shifts within agencies 
(table 5). -These findings are reminiscent of other studies reporting that 
Asian Americans 'are advantaged in some respects (or at least less dis- 
advantaged than other minority groups), particularly within the civil ser- 
vice context (e.g., Parcel 1989; Kim and Lewis 1994; Cheng 1997). As 
Cheng (1997) notes, this evidence has been used to portray Asian Amer- 
icans аз a “model minority,” a representation that presumably could be 
used to induce fractious rivalry and conflict among minority groups (Bon- 
acich 1972). 

However, examination of the jobs with large numbers of Asian women 
suggests an explanation for these seemingly anomalous findings.’ These 
jobs are concentrated in two collective bargaining units—"Office and 
Allied" and "Registered Nurse"—that incorporated language regarding 
comparable worth in their contracts beginning in 1982. Although Asian 
women represented only 5.3% of the state civil service labor force in 1985, 
they were 12% and 2296 of the *Office and Allied" and *Registered Nurs- 
ing" bargaining units, respectively; moreover, 52.396 of female Asian 
women worked in one of those two bargaining units in 1985, compared 
to only 20.5% of the rest of the full-time state government labor force. 
Occupations dominated by female Asians presumably benefited dispro- 
portionately from. the upgrading of posted pay rates achieved through 
these comparable worth initiatives negotiated via collective bargaining. 
Thus, the apparent advantages associated with being in a *female Asian" 
occupation may simply reflect the fact that Asian women were fortunate 


5 Among large job titles (300 or more incumbents in March, 1985), the ones having 
the highest percentage of female Asian incumbents were: Licensed Vocational Nurse 
(39.696 female Asian), Registered Nurse II (27.9%), Accountant I—Specialist (24.7%), 
Senior Legal Typist (21.2%), Key Data Operator (18.9%), Secretary (15.0%), Word 
Processing Technician (14.9%), Stenographer (12.7%), Office Assistant II—Typing 
(12.396), Account Clerk II (12.3%), Office Technician— Typing (11 2%), and Staff Serv- 
ices Analyst—General (10.2%). 
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to belong to the collective bargaining units that were most proactive in 
redressing the historical underpayment of female-dominated jobs in the 
California civil service (Baron and Newman 1990). 

Our analyses also revealed unexpectedly that, all else being equal, civil 
service positions dominated by women or people of color offer opportu- 
nities for more rapid within-job salary advancement than do positions 
dominated by white males (model 32, table 9). But this pattern was only 
evident after controlling for other employee and job characteristics, par- 
ticularly the pay ceiling associated with a given job class. Indeed, the 
gross effects of occupational demography on within-job salary growth 
were largely in the other direction (model 29, table 9): consistent with 
past research on occupational demography and wage growth (England 
et al. 1988), female- and minority-dominated positions in the California 
civil service are generally characterized by less rapid salary advancement 
per unit of time. Given the lower salary ceilings attached to such positions 
(Baron and Newman 1989), these gross effects are hardly surprising. Al- 
though we might have expected controls for salary, salary ceiling, and 
other job characteristics to reduce or eliminate the gross effects evident 
in model 29, we did not expect that percentage female and percentage 
nonwhite would have (significant) positive net effects after introducing 
such controls. 

We do not have a definitive explanation for this pattern of results, but 
we can suggest several possibilities. First, perhaps occupations dominated 
by women or people of color in the civil service differ with respect to 
unionization in ways not captured by our analyses. For instance, unions 
representing female- and minority-dominated work roles may have been 
more aggressive in negotiating salary opportunities for their members and 
function more like industrial unions, with a stronger emphasis on seniority 
rights (reflected in more rapid within-grade salary increases) than the more 
craft- and professional-oriented unions that prevail in work roles domi- 
nated by white males. 

А second intriguing possibility concerns adverse selection. Model 32 
controls for pay ceiling, so the demography effects in this model compare 
salary progression between white-male-dominated occupations and other 
occupations with similar ceilings. But recall that occupations dominated 
by white males generally have much higher pay ceilings. Consequently, 
in comparing occupations with equal pay ceilings but different demog- 
raphy, one is essentially comparing the lower-opportunity white-male- 
dominated occupations to female- and minority-dominated occupations 
that are average in terms of opportunity, or comparing typical white- 
male-dominated occupations to female- and minority-dominated occu- 
pations that are relatively abundant in opportunity. Those white men who 
have remained in the lower-opportunity occupations (despite the favorable 
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opportunity structure that white men generally face) are likely to be among 
the least capable among white male employees. Conversely, women and 
minorities who have managed to advance to the exceptional, potentially 
lucrative female- and minority-dominated occupations are likely to be 
among the most capable female and minority employees. For this reason, 
the net effects of occupational demography on wage growth in model 32 
may be emphasizing patterns among some of the least capable white men 
and some of the most capable women and minorities. 

Having noted these anomalous results, it is worth recalling (from table 
2) that male and white state civil servants nonetheless garnered larger 
within-job pay increases per unit of time than did women and people of 
color: 21.076 larger for men than for women, 12.796 larger for whites than 
for Asians, and 1.296 larger for whites than for other minorities. Moreover, 
the advantages of being male and white persist (in table 9) even after 
controlling for occupational demography, job characteristics, and indi- 
vidual work histories. This suggests that—in contrast to our results con- 
cerning job and agency changes and their effects on salaries and pay 
ceilings, where ascription operated primarily through the sex- and race- 
typing of jobs—there is more personalized ascription when it comes to 
allocating pay increases within a job, favoring individual men over women 
and whites over nonwhites. These unexpected positive net effects of oc- 
cupational demography on within-job salary advancement underscore the 
benefits of disaggregating the various avenues of attainment as we have 
done in this article. Future research will hopefully gauge whether these 
results are robust and, if so, what factors explain why— given an initial 
salary level and pay ceiling—occupations dominated by women or people 
of color apparently exhibit faster salary advancement, relative to occu- 
pations dominated by white males. 

Researchers have increasingly acknowledged the importance of stud- 
ying organizational variations in gender and racial inequality (Anderson 
and Tomaskovic-Devey 1995; Petersen and Morgan 1995; Huffman and 
Velasco 1997), and we believe our approach will prove useful to inves- 
tigators seeking to disentangle the sources of career inequality by studying 
other samples and other independent variables. For instance, in future 
research on the California state government, we plan to link differences 
in career opportunities for women and people of color to variations in 
the organizational context—agency size, age, and structure; the demog- 
raphy of agency elites and supervisors; unionization; the presence of for- 
mal affirmative action and EEO programs; growth versus decline; au- 
tonomy versus governmental dependency in agency budgets; external 
labor market influences; and gubernatorial regimes. We expect that dif- 
ferences among agencies in these respects will affect not simply the amount 
of opportunity available for women and people of color, but also how 
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state agencies elect to respond to the EEO pressures they have faced 
internally and externally. To illustrate, one might hypothesize that state 
agencies whose budgets were hurt most by tax reform and the fiscal crises 
that plagued California state government in recent years responded to 
egalitarian pressures in more symbolic and superficial ways—such as 
maintaining (or possible even increasing) *promotions" among women or 
people of color, while simultaneously reducing the economic gains asso- 
ciated with those moves—relative to agencies with more discretionary 
resources available. 

Our modeling strategy is well-suited to testing such hypotheses. More- 
over, our approach provides a technology that can be used to estimate 
how a particular source of disadvantage (e.g., denial of a promotion or a 
lower salary ceiling early in the career) can be expected to influence long- 
term career outcomes. We believe that analyses like the ones we have 
reported in this study provide a stronger foundation on which to base 
assessments of organizational equity and the need for continued egali- 
tarian initiatives in the workplace than does much of the previous 
literature. 

Another advantage of our modeling strategy is that it provides a means 
of operationalizing the concept of career ceilings, which has received so 
much attention in discourse on organizational careers. For instance, we 
demonstrated that civil servants in female- or minority-dominated jobs 
not only have fewer opportunities for within-agency job shifts that provide 
pay increases, but their intraorganizational mobility also channels them 
into positions having lower salary ceilings, which in turn reduces future 
opportunities for within-job salary advancement. The models and meth- 
ods we have employed provide a means for beginning to isolate quanti- 
tatively the distribution, determinants, and consequences of the different 
career ceilings faced by particular occupations and demographic sub- 
groups in the labor market. 

Our findings regarding the benefits of job shifts across agency bound- 
aries for people in female- or minority-dominated jobs illustrate the value 
in modeling moves within and between organizational units within the 
same study, which previous studies have seldom done. Prior research 
has documented that women and people of color tend to have work- 
related social ties that transcend their immediate work group and organ- 
izational setting more so than do the network ties of white males (Ibarra 
1995, 1997; Thomas 1990). If the pattern we have documented proves to 
generalize to other organizational settings, it would be useful to examine 


16 Obviously, the state agencies ın our sample are all part of a common larger enterprise 
(the California state government), so it would be preferable to extend this approach 
to study mobility of individuals within and between completely distinct organizations. 
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whether these differences by occupational demography in the rate and 
economic consequences of within- versus between-organization mobility 
reflect differences in the structure and composition of informal networks 
by race, gender, or occupational demography. 

Finally, our findings open an additional avenue for research. Our results 
suggest that two of the best things an individual seeking a career in the 
California civil service can do to have abundant opportunities for mobility 
and salary growth are (a) enter the civil service in a job dominated by 
white males and (b) remain in a white-male dominated line of work (or, 
for those starting out in female- or minority-dominated jobs, migrate 
toward white male lines of work). Although we encountered abundant 
job segregation by race and sex within the California civil service, the 
segregation was far from complete (see table 3). Given the powerful effects 
of occupational composition on career outcomes, the stability of occu- 
pational demography among job changers, and the enduring effects of 
starting salaries on civil servants’ careers, research looking at how or- 
ganizational arrangements and employee preferences segregate individ- 
uals into jobs that vary in their sex- and race-typicality, especially upon 
organizational entry, would be very illuminating. 


APPENDIX 


Sample Construction from the California SCO Data Files 


We analyze several data files obtained from the California State Con- 
troller's Office (SCO). The first describes the staffing patterns of every 
job within every state government agency, on a quarterly basis, from 1979 
to 1988. The second file contains the career histories of 153,000 civil 
servants employed in 32 of those agencies between 1975 and 1985. The 
32 agencies included in our sample were selected (by us) to be represen- 
tative of the distribution among state agencies with respect to size, growth, 
occupational mix, and labor force demography. Although the agencies all 
belong to the same state government system, they vary substantially on 
important dimensions, and there is considerable diversity within agencies. 
In some agencies, each geographic and administrative unit functions with 
considerable autonomy, whereas other agencies are centrally controlled. 
Nevertheless, generic personnel rules and procedures do apply throughout 
the civil service. Therefore, there is probably less variance in personnel 
policies and practices in our sample than there would be in a sample of 
independent private sector organizations. 

The career history database describes all changes in employment status 
for the workers in our sample (job changes, pay changes, maternity and 
sick leaves, transfers, etc.), as well as basic employee characteristics such 
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as race/ethnicity, sex, age, and marital status. Several potential limitations 
of the career history database should be noted. First, information on 
employees who joined the civil service prior to 1975 is left-censored. When 
state agencies automated their personnel systems in 1974—75, the SCO 
chose not to incorporate employment records prior to 1975 into their 
computer files. Consequently, civil servants already employed when the 
personnel system was automated have left-censored career histories. For 
those individuals, we cannot compute endogenous variables, and we do 
not know the start date of the job they held as of 1975. Given the statistical 
problems introduced by including left-censored cases in an event history 
framework (Tuma and Hannan 1984), we chose to omit left-censored 
individuals from the analyses. These individuals are included, however, 
in computing the demographic composition of occupations. 

A second potential limitation of the career history data reflects the way 
the SCO created the sample we requested for the 32 agencies. The archive 
includes civil servants who remained in one of the 32 sampled agencies, 
those who left the state civil service from one of those 32 agencies, and 
those who transferred from an agency not in the sample of 32 organi- 
zations to another agency that is in the sample. If a civil servant's last 
observed position was not in one of the sampled agencies, however, then 
that employee is not included in the career archive, even if a previous 
civil service position was in one of the 32 sampled agencies." This omits 
one group of transferees from the data file: individuals who transferred 
from one of the 32 agencies in our sample 20 an agency not in the sample 
and who either remained in an agency not in our sample or who left the 
civil service from that agency. Civil servants transferring from a nonsam- 
ple agency into one of the 32 sampled agencies are included in the sample, 
as are, of course, individuals who moved among the 32 sampled agencies. 
Recall also that the 32 agencies were deliberately chosen to represent the 
range of California state agencies. We therefore believe that our findings 
and inferences are unaffected by this feature of the SCO data file. 

We use several screens to eliminate sources of heterogeneity among 
workers and jobs that could potentially confound the interpretation of 
our results. In addition to excluding employees with left-censored career 
histories, we restrict our analyses to full-time employees and we omit 
“limited-term” spells (these spells are typically either emergency work or 
appointments with a fixed duration and therefore are qualitatively dif- 
ferent from regular job assignments). Also, we study only employees in 
“active” status, reflecting our assumption that only employees who are 
not on an extended separation from their current jobs are at risk of a job 


” These idiosyncrasies were imposed by SCO programmers in extracting records for 
us 
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status change. Although these various restrictions reduce significantly the 
number of employees available for analysis, our final sample nonetheless 
includes career histories for 40,134 civil servants. Of these employees, 
10,037 left the civil service and did not return before the end of the sample 
period. In 1,079 cases, career histories end in our data with the employee 
changing to either temporary or part-time employment and remaining in 
that state until the study period ends. 

Each employee's career history is divided into distinct job spells, and 
the entire sample includes 80,148 spells. Of these, 20,143 ended in a change 
of job class without changing agencies. (14,429 individuals experienced 
at least one of these events.) 2,491 spells ended in a change of job class 
and agency. (2,123 individuals experienced at least one of these changes.) 
Another 2,340 spells ended in a change of agency without changing job 
class. (1,943 individuals experienced these events. We use these three 
types of events to estimate hazard models in tables 4, 6, and 8. Addi- 
tionally, 3,229 spells ended with the employee becoming a temporary or 
part-time worker. Another 22,986 spells ended with the employee exiting 
the civil service. The 28,959 right-censored spells account for the re- 
mainder of the job spells. 

In analyzing salary and salary ceiling change in tables 5 and 7, two 
sets of job spells were relevant. We analyzed salary and salary ceiling 
change for the 22,634 spells in which job class changed. To analyze intra- 
job salary change (table 9), we looked at salary growth during 55,854 
spells in which a given individual occupied a given job class. This figure 
excludes those cases where an individual occupied a job class for less 
than 4 months. We were concerned that these extremely short spells would 
carry undue weight in the analysis after the data were annualized. 

We model career transitions only during the period from March, 1979, 
to March, 1985, because this is the interval during which we possess career 
history information and measures of occupational demography. For em- 
ployees who entered the civil service between 1975 and 1979, we incor- 
porate information on their pre-1979 civil service work histories (job du- 
ration, civil service tenure, promotions, transfers, employment 
separations, etc.) in the employment history measures included in our 
models. For purposes of analyzing intrajob salary advancement, the 
80,148 job spells were broken into 269,348 segments. This approach allows 
us to update independent variables as they change over time. Spells were 
segmented at least once per calendar year, and more often if a person's 
salary changed more than once in a given year. 
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In analyzing the spatial diffusion of the Swedish Social Democratic 
Party, this article introduces the notion of a mesolevel network. A 
mesolevel network is a social network that differs in three important 
respects from interpersonal microlevel networks directly linking 
prior and potential adopters of a practice to one another: (1) it is 
generated by a different causal process than the microlevel network; 
(2) it tends to be much sparser than the microlevel network; and (3) 
the typical edge of a mesolevel network bridges much longer socio- 
metric and geographic distances than the typical edge of a microlevel 
network. These types of mesolevel networks are important because 
they can dramatically influence the speed at which a contagious 
practice will diffuse. The mesolevel network focused upon in this 
article is the network that emerged out of the travel routes of political 
agitators affiliated with the Social Democratic Party. Computational 
modeling shows that the diffusion of the Social Democratic Party 
is likely to have been considerably influenced by the structure of 
this network. Empirical analyses of the founding of party organi- 
zations during the period 1894—1911 support these theoretical pre- 
dictions and suggest that this mesolevel network was of considerable 
importance for the diffusion of the Swedish Social Democratic Party. 


INTRODUCTION 


In Sweden, as in most other Western societies, a range of new social 
movements emerged at the turn of the 19th century. For most ordinary 
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citizens, this was a unique historical period. For the first time ever, they 
were in great demand, and various interest groups competed fiercely for 
their allegiance (Johannesson 1994). One of the most important social 
movements that emerged during this era was the labor movement. The 
Swedish labor movement became one of the most influential labor move- 
ments in the Western world, and it shaped the development of Swedish 
society during the 20th century considerably. 

Compared to other important social movements of this period—such 
as the temperance movement and the free-church movement’—the growth 
of the labor movement was rather formidable. The Social Democratic 
Party was founded in 1889. By 1911, party organizations had been es- 
tablished in most parts of the country, and in the election of 1914, the 
Social Democratic Party was already the largest political party in Sweden. 
In this article, we will focus on the formative years of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, and we will analyze how it diffused across Sweden. 

Research on diffusion processes has traditionally focused either on un- 
structured mass media effects influencing all potential adopters in a similar 
way or on interpersonal networks directly linking prior and potential 
adopters of a practice. However, as suggested by Gould (1991), Hedstrom 
(1994), and others, most diffusion processes are likely to be the result of 
influence processes operating in multiple overlapping networks of varying 
density and reach. 

In this article, we introduce the notion of a mesolevel network. А meso- 
level network, as the term is used here, is a social network that differs 
in three important respects from interpersonal microlevel networks di- 
rectly linking prior and potential adopters of a practice to one another: 
(1) it is generated by a different causal process than tbe microlevel net- 
work, (2) it tends to be much sparser than the microlevel network, and 
(3) the typical edge of a mesolevel network bridges much longer socio- 
metric and geographic distances than the typical edge of a microlevel 
network. Mesolevel networks are likely to have similar effects on diffusion 
processes as the small-world networks analyzed by Duncan Watts (1999). 
Even just a few mesolevel edges spanning long sociometric distances can 
dramatically reduce the average geodesic (shortest path) distance between 
actors in very large networks and, thus, increase the speed at which a 
contagious practice (in this case, a social movement) will diffuse. 

One mesolevel network of considerable potential importance for the 
diffusion of the Social Democratic Party is the network that emerged out 


well as the anonymous AJS reviewers for their useful comments. Please direct all 
correspondence to Peter Hedstróm, Department of Sociology, Stockholm University, 
10691, Stockholm, Sweden. E-mail: hedstrom@sociology.su.se 

? The free-church movement consisted of various nonconformist Protestant denomi- 
nations that were established outside of the Swedish State church. 
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of the activities of social democratic agitators. In addition to the fact that 
these agitators were often charismatic leaders who could generate con- 
siderable support for their cause, they created, as an unintended by- 
product of their traveling, a mesolevel network that directly linked groups 
of workers in remote regions to one another. The article is organized as 
follows. First, we give a brief background to the role of political agitators 
in Swedish labor history. We then discuss the social mechanisms likely to 
have generated the network effects we are focusing upon. À computational 
model thereafter is used to show how mesolevel networks are likely to 
influence diffusion processes. Finally we empirically examine the role 
played by mesolevel networks in the spatial diffusion of the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party during the period 1894—1911. The article concludes with а 
brief discussion of the general implications of these results for the diffusion 
of social practices. 


Agitators in Swedish Labor History 


The first known socialist agitation in Sweden was a speech that took place 
on November 6, 1881, in the city of Malmó. It was held by August Palm, 
a tailor who returned to Sweden after several years in Germany and 
Denmark. After his first famous speech, entitled “What Do Socialists 
Want?" August Palm began to travel around Sweden, agitating for the 
social democratic cause. He was soon to be followed by other agitators, 
likewise enthusiastic and convinced individuals.* 

In many respects, the early political agitators resembled the traveling 
religious revivalists of the era. The early agitators were individuals with 
a “mission,” barely managing on the money they earned from selling 
pamphlets and newspapers. In the descriptions of these individuals, it is 
evident that they were often charismatic, with an almost religious attitude 


з During 1881-87, August Palm visited on the average approximately one place per 
month. We have calculated this number on the basis of the number of places mentioned 
in his memoirs (Palm 1979) This figure should not be taken too literally; it is only a 
rough indicator of how much traveling he did. Palm first mentions the existence of 
other agitators in 1887. 

*'The annual yearbooks of the Social Democratic Party lists a total of 43 agitators who 
were active during this period. These agitators were a rather heterogeneous group of 
people. À famous, charismatic, and eccentric agitator was "Texas" Ljungberg, who 
received his nickname because he always wore a big black hat. Kata Dahlstróm was 
an influential female agitator with an upper-class background, and Hjalmar Branting, 
usually considered the founding father of the Social Democratic Party, had an astron- 
omy degree and was the son of a professor 
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toward their task (Mral 1996; Palm [1904—1905] 1979; Palmgren 1970).° 
'Their mission was to awaken, enlighten, and organize the people in ac- 
cordance with social democratic ideas (Johannesson 1992). 

Starting in 1903, two full-time agitators were employed by the party. 
Their primary tasks were to organize new members, assist in starting up 
new labor organizations, and affiliate existing labor organizations with 
the party (Johannesson 1996, p. 27). The growth and transformation of 
the social democratic movement into a well-organized political apparatus 
created less need for agitation. After 1911, the annual yearbooks of the 
Social Democratic Party no longer contained any special reports about 
agitation. Many agitators became regional ombudsmen, and the age of 
agitation was over. 

When assessing the importance of these agitators for the Swedish Social 
Democratic Party, it is essential to distinguish between their symbolic 
importance, on the one hand, and their actual importance for the diffusion 
of the movement, on the other. In terms of their symbolic importance, 
their impact is obvious (Engman 1992; Johannesson 1992). The social 
democratic agitators have often been profiled in fiction (Engquist [1978] 
1991), and the agitators themselves wrote popular recollections and mem- 
oirs (Palm 1979; Dahlstróm 1914; Ljungberg 1917; Elmgren [1920] 1979). 
Even today, many social democrats regard the early agitators as mythical 
figures who embody the central ideas of the party (Engman 1992). When 
it comes to their actual impact on the spread of the Social Democratic 
Party, however, much less is known. The party leaders obviously thought 
they were important since they were willing to allocate scarce resources 
to agitation. However, some contemporary Swedish labor historians, like 
Amark (1986), maintain that the agitators’ impact on party success was 
only marginal. As far as we know, however, the research being reported 
here is the first effort to assess their importance in a more systematic way. 


* August Palm, himself, often drew parallels between the persecution of the early 
Christians and the persecution of socialists (Јозерћзоп 1996). The religious parallel is 
also evident in the early pamphlets, which used an emotional and religiously colored 
rhetoric (Hedstrom and Josephson 1996). 


$ The agitators often targeted areas with little or no social democratic activity. For 
example, they paid special attention to the industrial estates in the Bergslagen region 
where many workers resided, but where the power of the estate owners, “brukspatro- 
nerna,” made mobilization difficult (see Mral 1996, p. 55). The situation was similar 
in the farm districts, where a significant part of the local population was farm day 
laborers. Many farmworkers did not identify themselves as workers, and they were 
often skeptical of socialist ideas (Johannesson 1996, pp. 14-15). For these reasons, 
agitators visited these areas frequently. 
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NETWORK EFFECTS AND CAUSAL MECHANISMS 


Previous research on social movements clearly suggests that the structure 
of network ties is a potentially important factor influencing the growth 
and spread of social movements. For example, Snow, Zurcher, and Ek- 
eland-Olson (1980), among the first to highlight the importance of social 
networks for the recruitment of individuals to social movements, showed 
that movement members were largely recruited through pre-existing ties 
to movement members. McAdam's (1988) detailed study of participants 
in the 1964 Mississippi Freedom Summer project confirmed the results 
of Snow et al. and underscored the importance of network ties. Two studies 
of Swedish social movements have also examined the role of social net- 
works. Hedstróm's (1994) study suggested that network ties were pivotal 
for the spatial diffusion of Swedish trade unions, and Sandell and Stern's 
(1998) analysis of a local temperance movement showed that ties to move- 
ment members considerably increased the likelihood of individuals joining 
the movement. 

Although most of these studies have been concerned with the role of 
networks in recruiting members to existing movement organizations, they 
are important for understanding the process that generates new movement 
organizations as well. The founding of a movement organization is also 
the result of individual decisions and is therefore just as likely to be 
influenced by the past decisions of those to whom tbe individuals are 
connected (see Hedstróm 1994; Strang and Soule 1998). But why do we 
observe these network-based interdependencies? Simply to point out the 
existence of an empirical association between a network variable and the 
event to be explained is not in itself a fully acceptable explanation. The 
causal mechanism providing the link between the cause and the effect 
must also be provided (see Elster 1989; Hedstróm and Swedberg 1998). 

Specifying causal mechanisms is particularly important in the context 
of network and spatial analysis because contextual effects are often dif- 
ficult to distinguish empirically from genuine network effects. Unless we 
have strong prior reasons for expecting genuine network effects, that is, 
that the action of an individual or group of individuals is indeed the 
impetus for another individual's action, it seems safer to assume that 
observed spatial or network associations are simply due to omitted var- 
iables. The following example from Max Weber helps to clarify the point: 
*Social action is not identical with the similar actions of many persons. 
... Thus, if at the beginning of a shower a number of people on the street 
put up their umbrellas at the same time, this would not ordinarily be a 
case of action mutually oriented to that of each other, but rather of all 
reacting in the same way to the like need of protection from the rain" 
(Weber [1921—22] 1978, p. 23). 
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This piece of everyday behavior is not “social action” explained by some 
form of network-based interdependence, but is due to a rainfall that makes 
all actors adjust their action in a similar manner. However, if we do not 
control for this environmental or contextual change, we are likely to ob- 
serve spurious spatial or network effects indicating that the individuals 
indeed influenced each other's actions. Assume that Weber's rainfall 
started at one end and gradually spread along the street. The pattern of 
umbrella use then would “diffuse” in a similar manner and could easily 
give the impression of being a genuine network effect, where one indi- 
vidual's umbrella use increased the likelihood that a neighboring in- 
dividual would use an umbrella as well. 

These difficulties of distinguishing empirically between social contagion 
and individual adjustments to a common source of influence are well 
known in the literature and typically require that the causal mechanisms 
be clearly specified.” We will therefore briefly discuss some “elementary” 
social mechanisms that we believe may have been of importance for the 
founding of social democratic party organizations, and on the basis of 
these mechanisms, we will formulate a number of hypotheses to be tested 
empirically. The types of mechanisms considered here can be classified 
as being either a form of imitation or persuasion. 


Imitation 


An actor, А, can be said to imitate the action of another actor B, when 
A's observation of B's action affects A in such a way that A's subsequent 
actions become more similar to the observed action of B (see Flanders 
1968). For example, if an individual's propensity to start a local social 
movement organization increases as a consequence of the individual's 
observing other individuals starting or joining movement organizations, 
the action is imitative. However, simply labeling the action as imitative 
does not explain it; we also need to understand why individuals imitate 
the actions of others. 

In the sociological literature on imitation, the reasons why actors follow 
the leads of others have rarely been sufficiently analyzed (see Hedstróm 
1998). Either, as in the case of Le Bon ([1895] 1960), Tarde (1903), and 
their followers, the analysis has been based on the rather untenable as- 
sumption that action is purely reactive, without any meaningful orien- 


7 See Coleman, Katz, and Menzel (1957) for an early and influential study trying to 
distinguish between these different types of influences. 
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tation toward the actor being imitated.* Or, as in much of the sociologically 
oriented economics literature (e.g., Jones 1984; Becker 1991), the as- 
sumption has been that actors are conformists who have an overarching 
desire to be and to act like others. However, a general and pervasive 
desire for conformity seems to be a rather unlikely explanation for the 
type of action being analyzed here. 

In our view, a much more plausible explanation focuses on individuals' 
beliefs rather than on their desires. From this perspective, imitation is not 
seen as being primarily the result of a dislike for being different, but is 
rather explained by the perceived usefulness of imitation. This form of 
imitation, learning from the experiences of others, is a highly rational 
form of decision making when the relation between means and ends are 
difficult to assess (see Hedstróm 1998). This decision heuristic is practiced 
in the most varied sets of circumstances, from mundane everyday activ- 
ities such as when to decide which fork to use for the first course of a 
dinner (Cialdini 1984), to intricate organizational decisions such as those 
described in Cyert and March (1963)? 

Given this perspective, an important reason for expecting network ef- 
fects is that prior decisions made by other actors provide information that 
influences the individuals’ beliefs about the likely consequences of found- 
ing an organization. Particularly before a social movement has become 
established (the type of situation considered here), the choice tends to be 
highly ambiguous, and the likely consequences are difficult to assess. In 
ambiguous situations like these, actors can at best arrive at informed 
guesses about the likely effects of starting an organization, guesses that 
are influenced by the available information. However, as suggested by 
Coleman, Katz, and Menzel (1957), if individuals are influenced by the 
actions of other individuals largely because of the ambiguities of the choice 
situation, we should expect that the extent of that influence should di- 
minish as more and better information becomes available. To the extent 
that this type of mechanism is operating, we should expect to find (1) that 
individuals! likelihood of forming a party organization is positively related 
to the number of other individuals that are known or believed to join the 
party in other locales, and (2) that these effects decline with the passage 
of time as more information gradually becomes available. 


* Le Bon, for example, made only vague and unsubstantiated references to a “natural 
tendency to imitate" (1960, p. 126) and to a “law of the mental unity of crowds" (1960, 
p. 24). 

? See Kuran (1995) for a range of illuminating examples of this heuristic, and Merton's 
(1968) analysis of self-fulfilling prophecies for a classic sociological example. 
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Persuasion 


The other semigeneral mechanism we focus on here is persuasion. By this 
concept, we mean the following: An actor А can be said to be persuaded 
by another actor B when B's verbal (oral or written) interaction with A 
affects A in such a way that A's subsequent action becomes more similar 
to the action advocated by B. Persuasion, thus, is an example of an 
intentional form of social influence, where B is actively trying to affect 
A's actions. In this respect, persuasion differs from imitation, where B's 
actions also influence A's future action, without this influence necessarily 
being intended by B. 

In the sociological literature, persuasion has usually been analyzed with 
reference to the notion of “charisma” (see Lindholm 1990). From the his- 
torical records, it is obvious that the successful agitators and local party 
organizers possessed an unusual ability to persuade their audiences (see 
Mral 1996, p. 6). The following account of an individual who participated 
in a meeting with the agitator “Texas” Ljungberg is illustrative: 


And then came the lecturer, a slender young man dressed in black, with a 
big hat on his head and the club scarf around his neck. He proclaimed to 
the public what social democracy was and what it wanted to do for the 
“small ones" of society. It was entirely different from what I had expected, 
and everything he said I appropriated with all my soul and senses. I realized 
that this was the saving hand reaching out to oppressed people, and I 
absorbed every word. These people, with this proclamation, were my peo- 
ple! . . . I can still see Ljungberg, where he stood like a young thunder-god 
in front of the howling crowd. (Aron Gahrén quoted in Johannesson 1992, 
p. 8; our translation) 


Although the charisma of the agitators was of crucial importance, it 
seems rather unlikely that temporary awakenings of this kind were the 
full story. Most likely, the social context in which the agitation took place 
also mattered a great deal. For example, it seems likely that the agitators 
were particularly decisive in social contexts that for other reasons— social, 
demographic, or economic—were ripe for a party organization to be 
formed. 

To the extent that this type of mechanism was operating, we should 
expect (1) that the visit of an agitator to a particular town or district 
considerably increased the likelihood of a party organization being formed 
there, (2) that the effect of this visit was conditioned by other social and 
demographic factors, and (3) that the effect of a visit by an agitator 
declined with the passage of time because the choice situation gradually 
became less ambiguous. 
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MESOLEVEL NETWORKS 


In addition to being charismatic persons with an unusual ability to per- 
suade their audiences, the agitators often functioned as brokers or inter- 
mediaries who carried information from one place to another. The agi- 
tators often reported on social democratic activities and actions by 
adversaries in other, more distant districts. In carrying such information 
from one group or district to another, the agitators created information 
links that made imitation at a distance possible. Accounts of events and 
activities in distant districts gave people access to information that allowed 
them to better assess the likely consequences of founding a party 
organization. 

The structure of this information network was by and large an unin- 
tended by-product of the agitators’ visits to different places. However, 
when one examines the historical records of how these agitators traveled 
across Sweden, the traces of a network emerge. This network is a meso- 
level network: it is a low-density network with edges bridging long so- 
ciometric and geographical distances, and these edges have been generated 
by a different causal process than the edges of the interpersonal microlevel 
network. In order to fully understand how these networks are likely to 
have influenced the diffusion of the Social Democratic Party, it may be 
useful to refer to the hypothetical networks in figure 1. 

The mesolevel network in figure 1 describes the hypothetical travel 
route of an agitator. The agitator first visits district А in the southeastern 
part of Sweden and exerts an influence on those in district А. The vertical 
arrow between the maps at point A represents this influence. If a social 
democratic organization was founded in district A, the members of this 
organization may influence other individuals in their local surroundings, 
who, in turn, may influence yet other individuals in their local surround- 
ings. The horizontal arrows originating from point A in the lower map 
represent this local influence and this locally bounded network we refer 
to as а *microlevel network." 

Next, the agitator visits district B in the northern part of Sweden, and 
the same process unfolds again. But in addition, the agitator's travels 
between А and B establish an edge from А to B. The horizontal arrow 
in the upper map between points А and B represents this edge, and the 
network that is formed of these types of edges is an example of a mesolevel 
network. Through the edges of this mesolevel network, events in district 
A may directly influence the course of development in district B because 
information about events in А now can reach those in B in a fast and 
direct way. Thus the existence of these types of mesolevel networks are 


10 This type of mesolevel network thus exhibit some similarities with the type of be- 
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likely to have considerably influenced the path through which the party 
diffused across the nation. 

These mesolevel edges are important for another and perhaps less ob- 
vious reason as well: the edge between А and B not only reduces the 
distance between А and B, it also reduces the distances between the 
neighbors of А and B and between the neighbors of the neighbors. Thus 
the edges of а mesolevel network tend to sharply reduce the average 
geodesic distance between actors in the system as a whole, which is likely 
to increase the speed of the diffusion process considerably. 


A Computational Model 


'To demonstrate how important mesolevel networks can be for the type 
of contagious processes we study here, we will use a computational 
model." This model analyzes processes similar to those described in figure 
1, but we will use a much more fine-grained map of Sweden. During this 
period, mainland Sweden was divided into 364 jurisdictional districts 
(härad). We will use the adjacency matrix of this district map to represent 
the microlevel network. A tie is said to exist between two districts if they 
are neighbors, that is, if they have a border in common. Each district has 
an average of 5.7 neighbors, and the average geodesic distance of the 
microlevel matrix is 9.8, which means that individuals from two randomly 
selected districts must on average use intermediaries in approximately 
nine other districts in order to reach one another. 

We will simulate two different types of mesolevel networks—a “random 
network" and an “optimal network." For both of these networks, we 
assume that an agitator's first visit takes place in a randomly selected 
district. For the random network, a pure random process decides which 
of the nonneighboring districts the agitator visits next. For the optimal 
network, the agitator is assumed to act intentionally and to visit the district 
that leads to as large а reduction as possible in the average geodesic 
distance.” 

If we add the edges of the mesolevel network to the microlevel network, 
we arrive at a new network that we will refer to as the “combined net- 
work.” The average geodesic distance of the combined network is shown 


tween-arrondissement network considered by Gould (1991) in his analysis of mobili- 
zation in the Paris Commune of 1871. 

!! See Hedstrém and Liljeros (2000) for a detailed description of the computational 
model. 

12 The “optimal” travel path is based on how it reduces the geodesic distance of the 
combined micro- and mesolevel network. 
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Fic. 2.—Size of the mesolevel network and average geodesic distance of the combined 
micro- and mesolevel network. Each data point in the graph is an average based on 12 
simulation runs. 


in figure 2.3 As this figure clearly demonstrates, adding just a few me- 
solevel edges dramatically reduces the average distance between actors 
in different districts. For example, adding a mesolevel network with as 
few as three “optimal” edges to the 832 edges that exist in the microlevel 
network reduces the average geodesic distance of the combined network 
to approximately 75% of its initial value, and adding a mesolevel network 
with nine such edges reduces the distance to about 60% of its initial value. 
'The effect of the random network is similar but not of the same striking 
magnitude. 

Figure 3 demonstrates the likely consequences of these structural 
changes for the diffusion process that unfolds within the networks. These 
simulations are based on the assumption that a party organization is 
founded in the first district visited by the agitator. The diffusion of party 


13 То improve readability, the vertical axis of fig. 2 has been rescaled by dividing each 
distance by 9.8, i.e, by the average distance of the microlevel network. 
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ЕТС. 3.—Mesolevel networks and the speed of the diffusion process. Each data point in 
the graph is an average based on 12 simulation runs. 


organizations thereafter is channeled through the edges of the micro- and 
mesolevel networks. If a party organization is established in a district at 
time $ we assume that new party organizations are founded at ¢+1 in 
all districts that are directly connected to this district that did not already 
have a party organization.“ 

As can be seen from the rightmost curve in figure 3, if no mesolevel 
network existed, the party would have spread to half of the districts in 
approximately 10 time periods and to Sweden as a whole in 26 time 
periods. The existence of a mesolevel network—random ог opti- 
mal—dramatically speeds up this process. For example, if a mesolevel 
network with three optimal edges existed, it would only take 6 time periods 
for the party to spread to half of the districts, and 13 time periods for it 
to cover Sweden as a whole. 

These analyses show conclusively that if the agitators created these 


1 To assume that party organizations will be founded in all districts directly connected 
to the focal district is obviously not realistic. However, using lower and more realistic 
probability values would not change the substantive conclusion about the importance 
of mesolevel networks; it would only change the time scale in fig. 3. 
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types of mesolevel networks in the course of their travels, they are likely 
to have considerably influenced the pattern as well as the speed at which 
the Social Democratic Party diffused throughout Sweden. For the same 
reasons as discussed above, however, we should expect that the effect of 
this network declined with the passage of time since, over the years, more 
information became available that gradually made the choice situation 
less ambiguous. 


DATA AND METHODS 


А decisive test of the hypotheses discussed above requires relevant lon- 
gitudinal data on individuals and information on their relationships to 
all other individuals in the relevant population at different points in time. 
Even if this type of data were possible to collect, it is definitely not 
currently available. Hence, an alternative strategy is necessary. Instead 
of individual-level data, we will focus on the founding of the first local 
social democratic organization in different geographical areas. As will be 
discussed more fully below, this approach allows for a reasonably reliable 
test of the key hypothesis developed above. 

The data set we are using has some unique features. It contains infor- 
mation about practically every local social democratic organization in 
Sweden between the years 1894 and 1940. We have information about 
when each organization was founded and how many members it had 
registered at the end of each year from its founding until 1940 (or until 
its dissolution, if that occurred before 1940).5 

The unit of analysis will be the same as in the computational model, 
that is, a jurisdictional district called *hárad." Data on a total of 365 such 
districts exist." The event to be analyzed is the founding of the first party 
organization in a district, and we will analyze how the timing of this 
event was influenced by the way in which the district was embedded in 
the type of micro- and mesolevel networks described above. For this 
reason, we will only consider the time period between 1894, when the 
first local organization was founded, and 1911, when the traditional form 
of agitation had ceased to exist. 

We have collected demographic data describing these districts from the 
population censuses of 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920. The size of the in- 
dustrial labor force for the years in between the census years has been 


15 Тре Swedish Social Science Data Service at Goteborg University has made the 
primary data source available to us. The primary researchers who collected the data 
are Carl-Góran Andre and Sven Lundkvist. 

16 Тре reason for the difference between the number of districts included here and in 
the computational model is that we also include island communities in these analyses. 
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approximated using linear interpolation. We include this variable because 
the Social Democratic Party, during this era, appealed almost exclusively 
to the working class, and therefore it is likely that the size of the industrial 
labor force influenced the likelihood that a party organization would be 
founded (see table 1). We have also included a dummy variable indicating 
whether the district was a town or not, since Lundqvist (1977) has shown 
that this variable was of some importance. Finally, information about the 
agitators’ activities and travel routes has been collected from the annual 
yearbooks of the Social Democratic Party, which include detailed reports 
from the agitators. These books are stored at the central archives of the 
Swedish labor movement in Stockholm (Arbetarrdrelsens arkiv och 
bibliotek). 

At the turn of the century, social movement activity was extremely high 
in Sweden. In addition to the emerging Social Democratic Party, the trade 
unions, the temperance movement, and the free churches organized large 
segments of the Swedish population. Previous research indicates that the 
strength of these other movements influenced the spread of the Social 
Democratic Party in various ways (see Westerstáhl 1945; Lundqvist 1977; 
Korpi 1978; Brantgárde 1996). The trade unions were closely affiliated 
with the party itself, while the temperance movement often served as an 
organizational school for the unorganized working class. The free churches 
were usually strongly opposed to socialist ideas. In order to control for 
these potential influences, we have included covariates on membership 
in these types of organizations." 

As suggested by Marsden and Poldony (1990) and Strang (1991), among 
others, event history methods provide a natural framework for analyzing 
diffusion processes. We will focus on the time at which the first party 
organization was founded within a district and examine how the timing 
of this event was related to covariates describing the districts and the 
activities taking place in other districts. Since the events to be analyzed 
are recorded on an annual basis only, a discrete-time event history ap- 
proach is appropriate. Thus, we will estimate the parameters of the fol- 
lowing type of model: 





È, 

n(- = ) = а, + 2 = + ВМ, + VM, + NAY, (1) 
i 

where р, equals the hazard rate, or the conditional probability that the 

first party organization in district і will be formed at time $, given that 

no organization had been formed in the district prior to time $, and where 

Qo Ya В, V, and № are logistic regression coefficients to be estimated. 


У This information is based on data from the same source as the data on the Social 
Democratic Party 
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хи are the k district-specific variables likely to have influenced the prob- 
ability of an organization being formed. The intercept of the equation, 
o, will be allowed to vary from year to year since it is likely that the 
propensity to form party organizations also changed independently of 
changes in these covariates. 

One of the hypotheses stated that social democratic activities in other 
districts would influence the probability of a party organization being 
formed in the focal district through various interpersonal links—the 
microlevel network effect. Following the work of Hägerstrand ([1953] 
1967), it seems reasonable to assume that the probability of a contact 
between two workers in different geographical locations declines with the 
distance between them. Given this assumption, it is possible to test the 
hypothesized effect of the microlevel network with the following variable: 


as Е 

№, 5 Vd, (2) 
where 4, is the distance between districts i and j, и, is the number of 
social democratic members in district j at time $, and the summation is 
taken over all districts j other than 2 (see Hedstrom 1994). “Distance” here 
refers to the normalized straight-line distance in kilometers between the 
centroids of the two districts. This N-variable can be said to measure 
the social democratic “pressure” exerted on a district by activities taking 
place in other districts. The closer two districts are to one another, the 
greater the likelihood that ties will exist between workers in the two 
districts, and the more likely they are to influence one another (see also 
Land and Deane 1992). The parameter 6 in equation (1) is therefore a 
microlevel network-effects coefficient that indicates how the probability 
of founding an organization in one district responds to changes in the 
(weighted) number of party members in other districts. If В is significantly 
different from zero, a microlevel diffusion process is likely to be operating 
(see Doreian 1981; Hedstróm 1994; Marsden and Friedkin 1994). 

To test the hypothesis about the effects of the mesolevel network that 
emerged out of the travel routes of the political agitators, we constructed 
the following variable: 


M, = > Чи ` (3) 


where w, is a binary variable indicating whether an edge existed between 
districts 2 and j at time t, g,_, is another binary variable that takes the 


18 The reason for using the square-root of the distance is simply that it provided a 
better fit than using the raw distance. 
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value one if a party organization existed in district 7 at time # — 1, and 
the summation is taken over all districts 7 other than i. An edge is said ' 
to exist between districts i and j if an agitator visited district j at time 
t — 1 and district i at time £.? M, is thus equal to the sum of mobilized 
districts visited by an agitator during the year prior to the agitator’s visit 
to district 7. Consequently, у in equation (1) is а mesolevel network—effects 
coefficient, and if it is significantly different from zero, activities in district 
j influenced activities in district i through the mesolink created by the 
travel routes of the agitators. 

In order to test for the.effects of the agitators’ visits as such, we include 
an additional variable labeled A,, in equation (1). This variable is equal 
to the natural logarithm of the total number of agitator visits to a district 
during year t. If the coefficient associated with this variable, №, is greater 
than zero, the visit of an agitator significantly increased the likelihood 
that a party organization would be founded. 

Before the parameters of the above model are estimated, the units must 
be changed from districts to “district-years” so that each district contrib- 
utes as many observations as the number of years that it was at risk (see 
Allison 1982). For example, a district in which the first organization was 
formed in 1895 will only contribute one observation, while a district where 
the first organization was formed in 1899 will contribute five observations. 
The set of 365 districts contributed a total of 4,566 district-years. 


RESULTS 


Figure 4 describes the aggregate pattern of the diffusion process being 
analyzed here. At the beginning of the period, party organizations had 
only been established in a few districts. The social democratic movement 
quickly spread across the nation, however, and already by 1911, party 
organizations had been established in approximately 70% of the districts. 

As mentioned above, we will use an event history framework to assess 
how various factors are likely to have influenced this diffusion process. 
We have chosen to report the results of our analyses in terms of five 
different models: 

1. In model 1, we include a set of district-specific covariates that are 
likely to influence the founding of the first party organization within a 
district as well as variables measuring the number of social democratic 
organizations in Sweden as a whole. These latter variables are included 


? Following the suggestion of Marsden and Fnedkin (1994), the influence measure is 
normalized so that it sums to 1.0. In total, 43 agitators figured in the reports Of these 
agitators, only 13 appeared in the reports from at least two successive years and thus 
were able to contribute to the mesolevel network variable 
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Fic. 4 —Spatial diffusion of the Swedish Social Democratic Party, 1894—1991, aggregate 
pattern. 


in order to test what we consider to be the main alternative explanation 
for the processes being analyzed here. This explanation has been devel- 
oped by organizational ecologists and states that the rate at which new 
organizations are founded is governed by the legitimacy of and compe- 
tition within the organizational population, and that these entities in turn 
vary systematically with the number of organizations in the population 
at large (see Hannan and Carroll 1992) 

2. In model 2, we add the microlevel network variable (М,). 

3. In model 3, we add variables related to the agitators’ activities; the 
mesolevel network variable (M,,), and the (natural logarithm of) the num- 
ber of agitator visits in the district during the preceding year (4,). 

4. In model 4, we test hypotheses about time-related interaction effects. 
As discussed above, we expect the effects of the network and the agitator- 
visit variables to decline with the passage of time. If individuals are 
influenced by the actions of others largely because of the ambiguities of 
the choice situation, the network effects should diminish as more and 
better information becomes available. 
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5. In model 5, we test the hypothesis about interaction effects between 
the demographic characteristics of the districts and the number of agitator 
visits. As discussed above, it seems reasonable to expect that the effect 
of an agitator visit depends upon the social and demographic composition 
of the district. If the population in a district was largely composed of 
individuals with a strong prior disposition toward the party, the agitator's 
Success rate is likely to have been high. In the present context, it seems 
likely that districts with many industrial workers and many union mem- 
bers would have been more predisposed to the message of the agitator. 

Included in models 1, 2, 3, and 5, but omitted from the presentation, 
are time dummies, one for each year. As mentioned above, the purpose 
of including these dummy variables is to allow for the intercept to vary 
from year to year and thereby to control for time-related unobserved 
heterogeneity and period effects. 

In the first model in table 2, we relate the founding of the first party 
organization within a district to the demographic characteristics of the 
district and to the density of the organizational population. We follow the 
established practice of including variables measuring both the total num- 
ber of organizations in the population as a whole and the square of this 
variable to test the ecological hypothesis that party founding is primarily 
the result of a population-level process rather than a network-based dif- . 
fusion process (see Hannan and Carroll 1992). As can be seen from the 
first column of table 2, these density variables have the signs that one 
would expect on the basis of ecological theory. However, only the linear 
main effect is statistically significant in this model. Furthermore, once we 
include the network variables (see models 2—5), these density variables 
either do not have any effects at all or the direction of the effects are 
opposite to those predicted by ecological theory. Ecological theory thus 
does not seem to be particularly well suited for explaining this process—a 
fact that is quite understandable given the short time period being ex- 
amined here. 

In the second model, we include the microlevel network variable. It 
relates the founding of the first organization within a district to party 
activities in other districts, and it assumes that this influence is channeled 
through the microlevel network. As the results indicate, there is some 
evidence supporting the hypothesized effect of the microlevel network. 
The coefficient has the expected positive sign, but the strength of the 
support is rather weak since the estimate is only of borderline significance. 

In model 3, we include the mesolevel network variable and the agitator- 
visit variable. The coefficients of both of these variables are statistically 
significant, and they have the expected positive signs. This suggests (1) 
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that the agitators were effective in their mission,” and (2) it suggests that 
a multilevel diffusion process was indeed operating.”’ Thus, not only were 
the agitators effective in themselves, they also seem to have carried in- 
formation between distant parts of the country that influenced the like- 
lihood that a party organization would be founded.” 

Moreover, a comparison of model 2 and model 3 shows that we would 
have seriously underestimated the effect of the microlevel network had 
we not included information about the mesolevel network and the agitator 
visits. The regression coefficient associated with the microlevel network 
variable increased by more than 80% once we controlled for the joint 
effect of the two agitator-related variables, and it is now highly significant. 
Comparing the log-likelihood statistics of model 2 and model 3 also shows 
that model fit improved considerably when we included the mesolevel 
network variable and the agitator-visit variable. 

In model 4, we examine how the effects of the network variables 
changed over time. In order to do this, we excluded the time dummies 
and included time, time square, and the interaction of these time variables 
with the network and the agitator-visit variables. It should be emphasized 
that the time dummies in model 3 did not suggest that the propensity for 
a party organization to be formed changed smoothly over time. Hence, 


20 We have also examined whether some agitators were more effective than others were 
by using separate dummy variables for each agitator. Although some differences could 
be noted—-A. Palm and J. Persson were slightly more effective than the others—the 
magnitude of these differences was negligible, and therefore we decided to treat the 
agitators as a collectivity when estimating the effects of their visits. The effects of the 
network variables remained more or less the same irrespective of which type of agitator 
variable we used. 


11 Given the way in which these network variables are constructed, it is conceivable 
that the observed network effects mainly reflect the total number of social democratic 
members in the country as а whole and that the two network dimensions are of little 
or no importance In order to examine whether this was the case, we also estimated 
a model that included an additional covariate, namely the total number of social 
democratic members in Sweden during the preceding year. This variable did not have 
any significant effect, however, and both network variables continued to have unique 
significant effects, thus underscoring the importance of the multilayered network pro- 
cess. Another possible source of bias would arise if the agitators chose their routes so 
as to visit districts they believed were easy to organize. However, there is nothing in 
the historical records suggesting this was the case The agitators rather concentrated 
their efforts in districts that were known to be difficult to mobilize, such as the farm 
districts and the industrial estates in the Bergslagen region (see Mral 1996; Hirdman 
1988). 

? It should be emphasized that this analysis does not directly estimate the overall effect 
of the mesolevel network on the diffusion process What it does is to examine whether 
the links in the mesolevel network operated as expected. This result suggests that they 
did, and by implication, this means that the mesolevel network is likely to have been 
important not only for the path through which the Social Democratic Party diffused 
throughout Sweden, but also for the speed of the process. 
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the analyses reported in model 4 should be treated somewhat cautiously; 
they should be seen as a rough test for the existence of interaction effects. 
However, taken at face value, the results give considerable support for 
our hypotheses. The effect of both the microlevel network and the agitator 
visits decreased monotonically with the passage of time. This is exactly 
the pattern one would expect to find if the effects of these variables were 
due to ambiguities of the choice situation. The effect of the mesolevel 
network does not behave exactly as expected, however; these results sug- 
gest that the effect of the mesolevel network first increased for a few years 
before it started decreasing. It is obviously difficult to speculate about 
possible reasons for this pattern; it may simply be due to our using an 
inappropriate time variable in this model. However, one could speculate 
that the agitators simply did not have many "success stories" to relate 
during the first few years of our study, and therefore the links of the 
mesolevel network were not particularly influential during that initial time 
period. 

In the fifth and final model, we examine the interaction effects between 
the social and demographic characteristics of the districts and the agitator- 
visit variable. As mentioned above, we had expected to find positive 
interaction effects, but the effects in model 5 are clearly negative. A visit 
by an agitator mattered more for the likelihood that a party organization 
would be founded in a district with few workers and union members— 
a result that in hindsight seems just as likely as the one we expected to 
find. This result seems to suggest that two important mobilization routes 
existed: one through the unions and one through the agitators. 

The effects of the other variables remain fairly stable across the models. 
The likelihood that a party organization would be formed was higher in 
cities, in districts with a large industrial sector, and in districts with many 
union members. The free churches appear to have had a damping effect 
on the spread of the Social Democratic Party, while the net effect of the 
temperance movement was negligible.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING REMARKS 


An actor deciding whether or not to start a new type of social movement 
organization usually faces a highly ambiguous choice situation. Particu- 
larly before a social movement has become firmly established in the po- 
litical arena, the likely effects of starting a new movement organization 


23 It should also be mentioned that we have tested for the presence of spatial auto- 
correlation. We correlated the difference in the Pearson residuals in each pair of districts 
with the distance between the districts The correlation was less than - 005, which 
suggests that spatial autocorrelation is not a concern here. 
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are nearly impossible to predict. In such situations, important information 
about the likely consequences of founding an organization is provided by 
prior decisions of other actors, and information about these decisions flows 
through social networks of varying density and reach. In this article, we 
have focused on two types of mechanisms—imitation and persua- 
sion—and on two types of actors—workers and agitators. The combi- 
nation of these mechanisms and actors suggested the importance of two 
types of networks—a microlevel network, directly linking nearby workers 
to one another, and an agitator-mediated mesolevel network, linking 
workers in distant districts to one another. 

We used a simulation model to demonstrate the potential importance 
of the mesolevel network for the diffusion of the Social Democratic Party. 
The analysis suggested that the mesolevel network had a considerable 
influence on both the pattern and the speed at which the Social Democratic 
Party diffused through Sweden. These theoretical expectations were sup- 
ported by the results from the empirical analyses that strongly suggested 
that the spread of the Swedish Social Democratic Party was due to a 
combination of two network processes operating at different analytical 
levels. In fact, our empirical analysis indicates that we would have se- 
riously underestimated the importance of the microlevel diffusion process 
had we not included the information about the mesolevel network re- 
sulting from the agitators’ travels across Sweden. 

In addition to underscoring the potential importance of mesolevel net- 
works for the diffusion of contagious social practices, the simulation re- 
sults cast some doubt on the central importance that has sometimes been 
attributed to network density for understanding diffusion processes. In 
the particular example discussed in the main body of the paper, the ad- 
dition of three mesolevel edges had a dramatic effect on the diffusion 
process, but the density of the combined network changed only marginally 
(from .01259 to .01264). More subtle measures than network density thus 
appear to be needed in order to understand how a specific structural 
configuration is likely to influence a social process. 

Our results also cast some doubt on the thesis of some Swedish labor 
historians (e.g., Amark 1986) that the agitators only played a minor role 
in the spread of the Swedish labor movement. Contrary to their assertions, 
the effects of the mesolevel network and the agitator visits suggest that 
the agitators were of crucial importance for the growth and spread of the 
Social Democratic Party. 

The multilevel network approach used in this article is important for 
the analysis of contagious processes in general. Even an extremely sparse 
mesolevel network can dramatically influence a diffusion process, and for 
this very reason, they are of fundamental importance. Without simulta- 
neously considering contagious processes that operate at different ana- 
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lytical levels, it will be difficult and perhaps even impossible to fully grasp 
the complex relationships that exist between social structures and social 
processes. 
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The Diffusion of Collective Violence: 
Infectiousness, Susceptibility, and Mass Media 
Networks! 


Daniel J. Myers 
University of Notre Dame 


Using recent advances in event history diffusion modeling, this ar- 
ticle reexamines the diffusion of racial rioting in the United States 
from 1964—71, uncovering several important aspects of diffusion not 
evident from prior analyses. First, riots are not independent events, 
and modeling them as such results in an inadequate understanding 
of the violence wave. Second, cities not only have differential in- 
trinsic propensities to riot, but also different levels of responsiveness 
and resistance to diffusion from other riots. Third, implied networks 
related to mass media distribution provide the pathway along which 
riot diffusion is transmitted. These combined results underscore the 
necessity of conceptualizing riots as a series of interdependentevents, 
which diffuse in different patterns depending on the characteristics 
of the riot and the city in which it occurs, and they further accentuate 
the paramount importance of the mass media in creating and sus- 
taining collective violence and protest waves. 


INTRODUCTION 


On August 11, 1965, a riot broke out in Los Angeles in and around an 
area called Watts. This riot was to be one of the most important of the 
era, not only because of its intensity, but also because it seemed to in- 
augurate the wave of urban racial riots that characterized America in the 
1960s (McAdam 1983). Watts was by no means America's first race riot, 
but its process and outcomes heralded a new protest tactic that would 
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Foundation I thank Pamela Oliver, Gerald Marwell, Alberto Palloni, Lawrence Wu, 
Meg Varley, and Alexandra Corning for comments on earlier drafts and Gregg Carter 
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supplant the nonviolent actions of the Civil Rights movement as the 
dominant expression of race relations in the United States 

Because the problems thought to have driven the Watts riot could not 
be solved quickly, scholars, politicians, activists, and citizens wondered 
whether Watts was the culmination of urban unrest or a harbinger of 
things to come. In many cities, ghetto conditions were deplorable, rela- 
tionships between black communities and police departments were tense, 
and militant rhetoric supporting more extreme action was on the rise. In 
some instances, explicit threats of Watts-style action fueled the public's 
fears (Crump 1966). 

If further violence was to be prevented, either by repressive force or 
by addressing the grievances of those who might riot, governments and 
activists needed to mobilize money, equipment, and people. But how could 
they know where to target these efforts? Unfortunately, predicting riots 
turned out to be a notoriously difficult task, and even retrospective anal- 
yses have had difficulty explaining rioting using the social and economic 
conditions presumed to be at issue (Spilerman 1970, 1971, 1976; Carter 
1983, 1986; Jiobu 1971; Lieske 1978; see McPhail [1994] for an overview). 
After examining a multitude of city-level structural and economic vari- 
ables, Spilerman (1970, 1976) concluded that the only useful predictors 
of rioting were the black population of a city and whether the city was 
located in the South. Spilerman recognized that ghetto conditions were 
poor everywhere and that blacks had generally accepted rioting to be a 
reasonable protest mechanism. He reasoned, therefore, that rioting would 
have to be a near random function of the number of blacks available to 
participate in a riot. 

Another potential explanation for the “where” and “when” of riots did 
exist, however, and although this explanation has been mentioned in a 
number of reports and studies, empirical examination remains under- 
developed. Some observers believed that riots were in some sense “con- 
tagious” to one another. The Kerner commission, in studying the riots of 
the summer of 1967, noted that many riots could be configured into geo- 
graphic and temporal clusters in which later riots appeared to flow from 
earlier ones (National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 1968). In 
particular, there were marked clusters of riots related to the two most 
intense outbreaks—Detroit, Michigan, and Newark, New Jersey—which 
provided the provocative hypothesis of riot contagion. Some analyses of 
the riots that followed, particularly Spilerman’s (1970), attempted to test 
this hypothesis but failed to find any significant effects. Unfortunately, 
the analytic techniques used to examine the hypothesis were ill-suited to 
providing convincing evidence one way or another, and the issue was 
effectively abandoned. 

In this article, I reexamine the riot wave for evidence of diffusion effects. 
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By using Strang and Tuma's (1993) event history approach to diffusion _ 
modeling, I uncover several important diffusion effects within the riot 
wave. First, I show that riot infectiousness is controlled by the severity 
of the riot, suggesting the importance of media attention to the diffusion 
process. Second, I show that cities differ in their responsiveness to con- 
tagious influence from other cities and that these differences are tied to 
the size of the black population in each city. Third, I examine television 
broadcast patterns, which create information networks among cities, and 
I demonstrate that these networks were critically important in transmit- 
ting the propensity to riot from one location to another. These combined 
results underscore the necessity of understanding riots as a series of inter- 
dependent events and further emphasize the paramount importance of 
the mass media in creating and sustaining collective violence and protest 
waves. 


RIOT CONTAGION 


Beyond the technical difficulties of testing for contagion or diffusion pro- 
cesses, inter-actor influence hypotheses have been neglected in the study 
of collective action for another reason. Early crowd theorists (e.g. LeBon 
[1895] 1960; Freud 1921) asserted that individuals in a crowd could be 
“infected,” or swept away by the collective body as a kind of unconscious, 
primitive craze passed from individual to individual. Since then, such 
views of crowds have been thoroughly debunked (see McPhail [1991] for 
a complete history of crowd psychology). Nevertheless, the unfortunate 
history of contagion in theories of collectives has caused an ongoing re- 
luctance to incorporate diffusion notions into explanations for collective 
behavior for fear of conjuring LeBonian ghosts. 

It is not necessary, however, to follow LeBon’s view of the crowd when 
invoking contagion processes. Modern variants of *contagion" notions 
recognize that diffusion is a rational form of inter-actor influence in which 
potential actors observe and evaluate the outcomes of others’ behaviors 
and then make a decision for themselves about whether or not to adopt 
the behavior (Oberschall 1980, 1989). This variant of contagion has long 
been used in studies of collective behaviors including rioting (Hobsbawn 
and Rudé 1968; Charlesworth 1979; Bohstedt 1994; Bohstedt and Wil- 
liams 1988; Olzak and Shanahan 1996; Myers 19975), protest tactics 
(McAdam 1983; Oberschall 1989), hijacking, coups, other collective vio- 
lence (Pitcher, Hamblin, and Miller 1978; Hamblin, Jacobsen, and Miller 
1973), and even fads (Aguirre, Quarantelli, and Mendoza 1988). 

Formally, contagious influence is part of a collective behavior process 
when one collective actor engages in an act of protest or violence and 
their behavior changes the probability of future similar acts (Oberschall 
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1980, 1989; Spilerman 1970; Pitcher, Hamblin, and Miller 1978; Myers 
1997b; Shanahan and Olzak 1998; Aguirre, Quarantelli, and Mendoza 
1988). How and why would this occur with riots in general and the racial 
riots of the 1960s in particular? Several relevant perspectives have 
emerged that may: be categorized according to whether the contagion 
effects are assumed to be temporary or part of a long-term trend. 


Long-Term Contributions to Riot Waves 


When examining how a riot contributes to a long-term trend of collective 
violence, the most obvious engine driving a diffusion process is that some 
kind of positive reinforcement results from rioting (Spilerman 1970; Sears 
and Tomlinson 1968). Whether the gains are real, promised, or illusory, 
if potential rioters believe that prior violence led to gains by the rioters 
and other blacks, then they have increased impetus to riot themselves 
(Oliver 1989). Survey research conducted following major riots in the 
1960s firmly established that this perspective was held by many blacks 
(Feagin and Hahn 1973). Even in neighborhoods destroyed by a riot, 
black residents believed that the riots were a positive influence and that 
they would ultimately improve the lot of inner-city blacks (Fogelson 1969; 
Bobo 1988; Marx 1967). The opinions of blacks were bolstered by the 
increased attention focused on ghetto conditions following major riots 
(e.g., Governor's Commission on the Los Angeles Riots 1966), and in some 
cases, this attention was accompanied by concrete action on the part of 
city and federal governments intended to address inner-city problems 
(Crump 1965; Button 1978; Issac and Kelly 1981). 

The positive effects of rioting for blacks also took a more personal tone. 
When surveyed, the majority of blacks in the Watts area reported that 
they felt increased pride as blacks as a result of the riot (Fogelson 1969). 
These positive, personal reactions to rioting are evinced even more clearly 
in testimony given before the McCone commission (Hacker and Harmetz 
1969): “It felt good all over.” “We were whole people, not just servants.” 
“It was the metamorphosis of the Negroes of southeastern Los Angeles 
from victims—historical objects—to masters.” “Т saw children respect 
their fathers for the first time." *Violence is an alternative to despair. 
Through violence yon can rid yourself of a torturing feeling of helplessness 
and nothingness.” Blacks’ experiences with rioting led to a more positive 
view of collective violence as a strategy for improving conditions and as 
an effective method of personal involvement in an important cause. It is 
no wonder then that outbreaks like Watts accelerated the riot wave. 

Perhaps most important, riots like Watts provided a model for a new 
kind of protest behavior. The rioters in Watts were "setting an example, 
starting a pattern" (Hacker and Harmetz 1969). This model would be 
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publicized nationally, thanks to dramatic, unprecedented coverage cap- 
tured by Los Angeles's KTLA helicopter cameras and replayed nationally 
by the network news. Through rioting, urban blacks across the nation 
expressed their growing frustration with nonviolent tactics (Tomlinson 
1968). The riots in turn fueled further acceptance of militancy and radical 
action. In fact, Huey Newton (1973) reported that the Watts outbreak 
was the final precipitant to the founding of the Black Panther Party. 


Short-Term Contagion Effects 


Among the perspectives that focus on short-term effects, several analysts 
have entertained the notion of reinforcement effects, under which a riot 
in a particular city would increase the chances of another riot in the same 
city (Spilerman 1970; National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
1968). Hypotheses about reinforcement grew from observations that a riot 
tended to temporarily increase polarization between racial groups. After 
some riots, neighborhood and business protective associations formed, 
sales of guns increased, and considerable anger was expressed by blacks 
toward white police and by whites toward black rioters. The same factors 
could also have contributed to a contagion effect. Following a publicized 
riot in a particular city, tensions would increase not only in that city, but 
also in nearby areas. The Kerner commission observed such an effect 
following the Newark riot: *Reports of looting, sniping, fire, and death 
in Newark wove a web of tension over other Negro enclaves in northern 
New Jersey" (National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 1968, p. 
38). 

More important, however, well-publicized collective action provides 
other potential actors with an *occasion for deciding" (Oliver 1989). When 
a riot breaks out, people start discussing it and the issues that surround 
it. What caused the riot to occur? Was the act justified? What were the 
goals of those who rioted? Will the response to the riot forward those 
goals? Do I support the rioters? Should I participate in such collective 
behavior? What are the potential costs and benefits? These conversations 
occur not only on an informal personal basis, but also more systematically 
via news coverage and editorials. For weeks following the Watts riot, a 
large portion of space in Los Angeles newspapers with largely black 
readerships was devoted to discussing the riot and its aftermath (Crump 
1966). In effect, the opportunity to debate these questions, informally and 
publicly allows individuals to signal their level of willingness to 
participate. 

The occasion-creating effect lasts only a short time for most observers. 
Once the riot is no longer novel and after most have had the opportunity 
to decide and to act, the effect tends to die away (Oliver 1989). Of course, 
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if additional events quickly follow the first and each is well publicized, 
a cascading effect may cause more and more individuals to make the 
decision to riot, and events can, at least for a short time, build on one 
another. This pattern is thought to have driven the relatively short but 
intense period of rioting in 1967 that included the Newark and Detroit 
riots. 


Recent Diffusion Modeling 


Although adequate analytic methods for examining diffusion/contagion 
processes were not available during the riot wave of the 1960s, recent 
advances in diffusion modeling allow tests of a whole range of diffusion/ 
contagion hypotheses. Two related but distinct approaches have been 
taken to diffusion issues. The first approach focuses on spatial effects, 
which may provide evidence of social diffusion effects (Land and Deane 
1992; Land, Deane, and Blau 1991; Tolnay 1995; Tolnay, Deane, and Beck 
1996; Morenoff and Sampson 1997). Under this approach, the dependent 
variable is assumed to be affected not just by the usual kinds of predictors, 
but also by the value of the dependent variable in nearby areas. 

In event history diffusion models, the diffusion process is modeled as 
а dynamic process in which prior adoptions are constantly changing their 
effects on the rate of adoption (Strang and Tuma 1993; Greve, Strang, 
and Tuma 1995). The amount of adoption is not measured across spatial 
units at any one time in order to predict adoption at any other particular 
time. Instead, prior adoption is accumulated as it occurs, and its influence 
changes to reflect this accumulation. Under event history then, diffusion 
models take on a considerably more dynamic character. Both spatial and 
temporal diffusion processes, as well as more complex combinations of 
the two, can be examined using these approaches. 

In their relatively limited histories, both the spatial effects approach 
and the event history approach have produced evidence that contagion 
is operating in collective violence and protest waves. Tolnay, Deane, and 
Beck (1996) show spatial effects among lynching events in southern coun- 
ties, although some of these effects are difficult to classify as diffusion 
since lynching events seem to depress rates of lynching in nearby counties. 
Using the event history approach, Soule (1997) found evidence of diffusion 
effects among a series of college antiapartheid shantytown protest in the 
19805 (Strang and Soule [1998] provide а more thorough review of this 
and related work). Most directly related to the current piece, I (Myers 
1996, 1997a, 1997b) used event history diffusion models to examine the 
racial riots of the 1960s for contagion effects. In these pieces, I produced 
evidence supporting several general contentions about riot contagion that 
reflect some of the concerns raised above. First, the results shows that 
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events accumulate in patterns that are consistent with classical diffusion 
models in which each subsequent event contributes to long-term changes 
in the rate of rioting. Second, I also showed that riots exhibit a short- 
term contagion effect that fades over time, declines with distance from 
the riot, and is keyed to the severity of the contagious riot. 

While this work demonstrates that diffusion was an important force in 
the riot wave, it leaves open a number of questions about inter-actor and 
inter-event influence within the riot wave. Beyond knowing that diffusion 
effects exist, it would be helpful to know more about the specific character 
of the diffusion process. In the present article, I take up three aspects of 
riots not previously examined in a diffusion context. Given the many city- 
level analyses of rioting, one may ask if there are characteristics of a city 
or of its riot that make the riot more or less contagious to other actors. 
Second, when a riot occurs, some cities seem to be more likely to imitate 
than others. What factors might make one city more susceptible to influ- 
ence than others? Third, when a social diffusion effect occurs, it must be 
carried by some kind of communication network. Without information 
about prior adoption acts (riots), potential adopters cannot imitate them. 
With respect to the riots of the 1960s, many have observed the important 
role the mass media played in spreading information about rioting, thereby 
contributing to the spread of rioting. I propose that a careful mapping of 
the mass media network will help to determine where prior riots will be 
the most contagious and therefore where future rioting is most likely to 
break out. To test these various hypotheses, I turn to the extension of 
event history diffusion models developed by Strang and Tuma 
(1993)—heterogeneous diffusion models. 


HETEROGENEOUS DIFFUSION MODELS 


In the history of social diffusion modeling, one concern has dominated 
the literature: the timing of adoption events (see reviews in Rogers [1995], 
Mahajan and Peterson [1985], and Valente [1995]. By focusing mainly 
on the accumulation of adopters over time, analysts were able to maintain 
key assumptions about homogeneity among actors, namely, that all actors 
had equivalent contact and that adopters maintained constant contagious 
influence after adopting. While these assumptions of spatial homogeneity 
and temporal homogeneity allowed substantial advances in the develop- 
ment of deterministic diffusion models, neither assumption is particularly 
plausible for most social processes. For example, spatial homogeneity is 
often violated because social communication networks are geographically 
concentrated, and therefore the probability of contact between pairs of 
actors differs. Furthermore, the salience of social events usually wanes as 
the events age, and temporal homogeneity is thus violated. 
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Because eliminating these assumptions would allow considerably more 
detailed and useful analyses of diffusion, several analysts began trans- 
lating diffusion models into an event history framework that focused on 
individual rates of adoption rather than cumulative counts of adoption 
events (Strang and Tuma 1993; Marsden and Poldony 1990; Hedstrom 
1994; Greve, Strang, and Tuma 1995; Davis and Greve 1997; Soule and 
Zylan 1997; Myers 19976). When diffusion processes are tested using event 
history, a full range of covariates indicating individual characteristics, 
relative spatial positions, and time decay of influence can be incorporated, 
and analysts have 'demonstrated the importance of each kind of hetero- 
geneity in explaining the spread of social behavior. 

As recently explicated by Strang and Tuma (1993; Strang 1995), event 
history diffusion models allow four specific types of diffusion related pre- 
dictors: intrinsic characteristics, infectiousness, susceptibility, and prox- 
imity. Formally, the full model of these diffusion predictors is given by: 


№0 = exp[aX, + У, (BY + YW, + 87, (1) 


seS(t) 


where ),(é) is the hazard of adoption for actor м at time t; а is a vector 
of parameter estimates for the effects of the X, vector of covariates de- 
scribing either intrinsic characteristics of actor; В is a vector of parameter 
estimates for the effects of the У vector of covariates describing the in- 
fectiousness of actor s as it influences all other actors by its adoption; y 
is a vector of parameter estimates for the effects of the W, vector of 
covariates describing the susceptibility of actor x to influence from the 
group of prior adopters; б is a vector of parameter estimates for the effects 
of the Z,, vector of covariates describing the pairwise influence of actor 
s оп n due to social or spatial proximity; and S(t) is the set of those actors 
who have adopted by time £.? 

Intrinsic characteristics (X,) are those attributes of individual actors 
that increase or decrease their propensity to adopt, irrespective of the 
behavior of others. Intrinsic characteristics correspond closely to earlier 
research on rioting where city-level characteristics like population or local 
economic conditions were used to predict riot frequency and severity (e.g., 
Spilerman 1970, 1971, 1976; Carter 1983, 1986; Morgan and Clark 1973; 
Jiobu 1971; Lieske 1978; Olzak and Shanahan 1996). Because the focus 
of the current research is on contagion processes, these variables are 
viewed mainly as controls that provide a baseline model for comparison 
to diffusion formulations. 


4 
? More precisely, eq. (1) represents the multiplicative variant of Strang and Tuma’s 
(1993) heterogeneous diffusion model. See Strang and Tuma (1993) and Greve, Strang, 
and Tuma (1995) for an explanation of the additive variant. 
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The second series of covariates in heterogeneous diffusion models are 
those that indicate the infectiousness of individual actors (V). Infectious- 
ness produces an estimate of how influential the individual actor's adop- 
tion act is on everyone else in the system. The usual approach is to identify 
some key characteristic(s) of individual actors that are thought to regulate 
infectiousness and multiply this characteristic by the number of times the 
actor has adopted. For example, Strang and Tuma (1993) used network 
centrality in their reanalysis of Coleman, Katz, and Menzel's (1966) Med- 
ical Innovation study, reasoning that centrality was tied to influence and 
thus that the behavior of more central actors would be more contagious. 
In terms of rioting, a characteristic of the actual event, severity, may be 
the most important determinant of infectiousness. 

Susceptibility (W,) conveys how responsive an individual actor is when 
an adoption act occurs. In terms of the current study, when a riot occurs, 
susceptibility tells us how likely it is that a specific city will imitate and 
respond with its own riot. As with infectiousness, susceptibility must be 
tied to some characteristic of the individual actor. For example, I argue 
below that a city's susceptibility to influence from other riots is a function 
of the size of its black population. 

The final type of predictor in the event history diffusion model is the 
proximity indicator. These covariates (Z,,,) relate the level of influence of 
a previous adopter (s) on each other actor (n) in the system as a function 
of some measure of proximity. In some cases, a dichotomous indicator of 
influence is used, such as a tie in a network structure, (Strang and Tuma 
1993) and in others, a continuous indicator of influence may be used, such 
as a functional transformation of physical distance (Myers 1996; 19975). 
Both types of indicators will be invoked in the present analysis. 


HYPOTHESES ABOUT RIOT DIFFUSION 


Based on Strang and Tuma's diffusion model, I propose a number of 
hypotheses about riot contagion in the 1960s racial rioting wave. These 
hypotheses are represented by three general ideas reflecting the notions 
of heterogeneous infectiousness, susceptibility, and proximity. First, I pro- 
pose that media attention bias contributed to the diffusion of riots. Some 
riots were more likely to attract media attention than others and as a 
result were more infectious than others. Second, I propose that cities were 
more or less receptive to contagious influence as a function of their pop- 
ulation characteristics. Specifically, I expect that cities with larger black 
populations are more resistant to contagious influence than cities with 
small black populations. Third, Y propose that the network of influence 
among cities was defined not only by the geographic position of cities, 
but also by proximity within the mass media distribution networks. 
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Media Distribution and Media Selection Bias 


Each of these notions of riot diffusion—infectiousness, susceptibility, and 
proximity—depends on the communication network among actors. If riot 
diffusion is to occur, information about recent riots must be transmitted, 
and the nature of the communication process will define both the com- 
munication network and the form of the diffusion process. When collective 
behavior in general, and collective violence in particular, are considered, 
the most important communication conduit is the mass media (Lipsky 
1968). For riots, television broadcasts are particularly important (e.g., 
Stark et al. 1974; Spilerman 1970; Waddington 1992; Snyder and Kelly 
1977). These broadcasts not only helped to spread a single riot within a 
city, but also escorted rioting and its accompanying rhetoric from one city 
to others. 

The media network is far from a transparent conduit of information 
about rioting, however. Just as with any other type of news item, news 
media reports on protest and collective violence events are biased (e.g., 
Gans 1980; Herman and Chomsky 1988). Bias exists not only in the 
specific information reported about events, but also in whether the event 
is reported at all (Snyder and Kelly 1977; Danzger 1975; Mueller 1997; 
McCarthy, McPhail, and Smith 1996; McCarthy et al. 1998; Oliver and 
Myers 1999; Myers and Caniglia 2000). The issue of media selection bias 
has received considerable attention recently because so many important 
studies of collective protest have relied on newspaper accounts for their 
data. While recent studies have taken on the methodological issues sur- 
rounding newspaper data, less attention has been paid to the problem of 
how media selection bias may affect the actual movement trajectory. Be- 
cause media coverage is so critical to the life of a protest movement, the 
bias in media coverage should have important ramifications for the dif- 
fusion of collective behavior. 

The two most robust findings in the media bias line are, first, that news 
media are more likely to report events that involve larger numbers of 
people (McCarthy, McPhail, and Smith 1996; McCarthy et al. 1998; Oliver 
and Myers 1999; Oliver and Maney 1998) and, second, that events near 
the media source are more likely to be reported than those farther away 
(Snyder and Kelly 1977; Mueller 1997; Paige 1975; Franzosi 1987). Both 
of these findings are explained by the underlying newsworthiness of the 
event: those events that are more intense and involve more people are 
considerably more newsworthy than smaller events. In addition, the au- 
dience also helps determine newsworthiness. Because most of a newspaper 
or local television station's audience identifies with the city that produces 
the media, they create a demand for information about that city rather 
than outlying areas. The asymmetry in demand, then, produces an asym- 
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metric flow of information between large and small cities. Smaller cities 
depend on large cities as their media sources and receive a great deal of 
information from them. Conversely, those in large cities pay dispropor- 
tionately less attention to events in smaller outlying areas. Compare Chi- 
cago and DeKalb, Illinois, for example. DeKalb residents depend heavily 
on Chicago television broadcasts and newspapers, but few people in Chi- 
cago receive media produced in DeKalb. This asymmetry in the flow of 
information produces a situation in which Chicago is a cultural center 
and cities such as DeKalb are satellites. These two newsworthiness factors, 
event severity and cultural centrality of the actor, point to a set of specific 
hypotheses regarding riot diffusion. 


Infectiousness and Riot Severity 


Long-term effects —With respect to infectiousness, the main hypothesis is 
simply that the more severe a riot is, the more influence it will have on 
the future rate of rioting—that is, severe riots are more infectious than 
mild ones. Because media coverage is tied so tightly to the intensity of a 
collective event (McCarthy, McPhail, and Smith 1996; Mueller 1997; Sny- 
der and Kelly 1977; Oliver and Myers 1999), it follows that large riots 
will receive more widespread and intense coverage and, as a result, be 
subject to considerably more imitation than small riots that receive little 
or only local coverage. This effect occurs first because imitation requires 
knowledge of prior events and their outcomes. Without media coverage, 
infectious influence will be severely curtailed. Furthermore, heavily re- 
ported severe events will in turn set in motion many of the long- and 
short-term effects discussed above: programs intended to address ghetto 
problems may be prodded forward; more blacks will experience personal 
positive reinforcement; more potential rioters will be exposed to the new 
protest tactic; and more will be confronted with an occasion to decide 
about joining the action. 

To operationalize infectiousness due to riot severity, the severity of all 
riots that have previously occurred are summed.? Formally, infectiousness 
at time # is computed by: 

№ =, > So; (2) 

аєА@) 
where А($) is the set of all adoptions (riots) that have occurred by time f, 
and S is the severity of event a. It is apparent from this definition that 
infectiousness only varies over time and not over actors. Аї any given 


3 See the appendix for the construction of the severity indicator represented by S in 
(2) (a) 
eq. 
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time, all actors experience the same degree of infectiousness (see Strang 
and Tuma 1993; Strang 1995).* 

This straightforward construction of infectiousness means it will be 
monotonically increasing over the course of the study? And because we 
know the riot rate increases during the first half of the riot wave and 
decreases during the second half, it is somewhat implausible that a linear 
relationship between infectiousness and the riot hazard exists. As a result, 
I hypothesize that infectiousness may have a curvilinear effect on the riot 
hazard. The logic of this hypothesis follows from classic diffusion models 
in which the rate of adoption is slow at the beginning of the cycle, peaks 
in the middle of the cycle, and then returns to near zero toward the end 
of the wave. The overall linear trend of this cycle necessarily approximates 
zero (see Mahajan and Peterson [1985] and Myers [1996, 19975] for more 
detail on this point). When we examine the dependence of the riot rate 
on the raw number of prior events (drawing a direct parallel to classical 
diffusion analysis, see Strang and Tuma [1993] and Mahajan and Peterson 
[1985], we should expect this dependence to take a curvilinear form. That 
is, each additional event in the first half of the adoption cycle increases 
the probability of further rioting, and each additional event in the second 
half of the cycle decreases future rioting. 

This same logic can be applied to infectiousness. Instead of simply 
counting events, however, each event's contribution to infectiousness is 
qualified by its severity. Severe events contribute relatively more influence 


^In most diffusion work, contagion is presumed to affect only those who have not 
previously adopted the behavior. This approach is taken because adoption is usually 
viewed as a one-time event for each actor That is, once the actor has adopted, һе or . 
she can no longer be subject to contagious influence because he or she can no longer 
adopt. But when collective violence is considered, adoption is not an absorbing state 
because actors may adopt repeatedly. Therefore, adopting and becoming a spreader 
does not force the actor to relinquish his or her status as a potential adopter. This 
requires a slight alteration in the notion of infectiousness such that the infectiousness 
produced by an adoption act is felt by all other actors, whether or not they have 
previously adopted. 


$ Because infectiousness is the sum of the severity of all prior riots, it is necessarily 
collinear with the simple count of prior riots There is a substantial difference between 
the riot count and infectiousness however. Over time, the count of prior events and 
infectiousness are both rising, but infectiousness rises relatively more when a severe 
event occurs If an increase in the riot rate accompanies that rise in infectiousness, 
then more severe riots have been more infectious (that is, have had more influence) 
than less severe ones. 


* A number of diffusion analyses (e.g., Strang 1990, 1991; Strang and Tuma 1993; Soule 
1997; Soule and Zylan 1997) have found significant positive linear effects of the count 
of prior events (sometimes called the “contagion intercept"), but these trends exist only 
because the diffusion process was truncated either by historical circumstances or by 
the termination of observation. If the entire diffusion cycle is observed, the linear effect 
of the prior count of events should not be significant. 
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than less severe ones. While this pattern forms a reasonable hypothesis 
for the upswing of the riot cycle, it may be reversed as the cycle wanes. 
In other words, just as each event reduces the rate of future rioting on 
the downswing of the cycle, more severe events may cause an even greater 
reduction of rioting compared to less severe events. This pattern may 
occur because the positive reinforcements for rioting eventually reverse. 
For example, if repression is increasing with each individual riot, and 
severity determines the amount of repression, then severe riots will de- 
celerate rioting more than mild outbreaks. It is well known that repression 
increased markedly during the latter half of the riot wave, and these 
repressive tactics (such as deploying the National Guard) were targeted 
much more at large incidents than small skirmishes (McAdam 1982, 1983). 

Short-term effects —Beyond the long-term trends related to infectious- 
ness, there may also be short-term effects resulting from time decay. Time 
decay is at issue when, at any point in time, a recent riot is more influential 
than earlier riots that have faded from memory. I have previously dem- 
onstrated that this kind of temporal heterogeneity is an important aspect 
of riot diffusion (Myers 1996), and just as a riot’s overall contagion fades 
over time, so too might the additional infectiousness contributed by the 
riot’s level of severity. I took two approaches to operationalizing this short- 
term variant of infectiousness.’ First, I allowed each riot to make its 
contribution to infectiousness (based on its severity) for only one week. 
Once a riot was older than one week, its contribution to infectiousness 
was changed to zero.’ Formally, 


Vo = > S@Mr@,re-71) (3) 


acA(t) 


where m is a dummy variable indicating if the time T of adoption a was 
at most seven days before time і. This model is overly simplistic in that 
a riot is assumed to have a constant effect for one week and then no effect 
whatsoever following that week. Therefore, I also constructed a version 
in which the infectiousness decays gradually over the course of one week. 
This effect is achieved by dividing the severity effect by its age in days: 


? The short-term infectiousness effects operationalized by eqq (3) and (4) are equivalent 
to the effects of severity located by Myers (1996) However, that treatment neglected 
several important controls, did not address the long-term variants of infectiousness, 
and did not conceptualize severity as part of the infectiousness construct in the Strang 
and Tuma diffusion model. Therefore, this effect is reevaluated as part of the current 
analysis. 

* Other time periods (two weeks, four weeks, and eight weeks) were examined, but 
none provided improved fit over the one-week construction 
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V, ES У So rays (4) 
aca #— Т(а) 


In all tests, the gradual version completely superseded the constant-effect 
version, and therefore only the time-decay version is presented. 


Susceptibility and Population Size 


Inasmuch as riots differ in terms of their infectiousness, a more critical 
diffusion issue may be susceptibility. Are there differences in cities that 
predict how likely they are to imitate others that have experienced riots? 
Of course, cities have differences in their intrinsic propensities to riot, tied 
to, for example, black population size (e.g., Spilerman 1970, 1971; Myers 
1997b). But beyond such factors, the susceptibility question asks whether 
some cities are more likely to react to the behavior of others, irrespective 
of their inherent propensity to riot. While infectiousness may depend either 
on the characteristics of adoption events or of adopting actors, suscep- 
tibility stems from the characteristics of potential actors (in this case, 
cities). Given that in past studies the size of the black population has been 
such a prominent intrinsic characteristic predicting rioting, it may be an 
appropriate index of susceptibility as well. In other words, in addition to 
a greater black population increasing the propensity to riot, larger black 
populations may also be more vesponsive to prior riots. 

While this may be a reasonable progression of logic, I argue for the 
opposite relationship. That is, larger black populations are less susceptible 
to contagion from prior riots. If one is concerned with the intrinsic pro- 
pensity to riot, more people obviously increase the baseline probability of 
rioting. Once this propensity is controlled, however, it is not clear that 
greater numbers of people should be more responsive to external events. 
In fact, typical information flow patterns dictate the opposite. Beyond the 
elements of media bias reviewed above, one additional finding has been 
that events in larger cities are reported more often than those in smaller 
cities (Tilly 1969; Snyder and Kelly 1977). This pattern is not limited to 
collective violence or riots, of course, but is applicable to all cultural, civic, 
and political activities that fill newspapers and airwaves. Not only do 
more of these events occur in large cities, but media outlets and personnel 
are concentrated in larger cities, intensifying the coverage of big-city 
events because of easier access to mass media (Danzger 1975). Smaller 
cities around the hub become satellites, as their events have relatively 
little salience in hub cities. At the same time, hub events have considerable 
cultural salience in satellite cities. This asymmetric pattern of salience 
suggests a diffusion susceptibility pattern, where larger cities should be 
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less responsive to the average external event and smaller cities should be 
more responsive. 

For the riots in question, it is the black population (rather than the 
total population) that is the adopting unit and therefore the unit suscep- 
tible to the influence. Therefore the hypothesis I test is that susceptibility 
due to black population size is negatively velated to the vate of vioting. 

Susceptibility for a particular city at any point in time is operationalized 
by multiplying a city's nonwhite population size by the total number of 
riots that have occurred prior to that point in time (see Strang and Tuma 
1993; Strang 1995 for additional detail on the operationalization of sus- 
ceptibility)? Formally, susceptibility is computed by: 


W, = РАС, (5) 


where P is the nonwhite population of city n and |A(é)| is the total number 
of events that has occurred by time ¢. Equation (5) provides the suscep- 
tibility covariate used in the long-term analysis. А time-decay version 
following the method used for infectiousness (eq. [4] was also constructed 
for use in the analysis of short-term riot contagion. 


Proximity in a Mass Media Distribution Network 


Although the mass media is absolutely critical for the diffusion of collec- 
tive violence and protest, its influence is limited by its distribution. Local 
newspapers and television broadcasts can only be expected to spread 
protest in places where people read those newspapers and watch those 
broadcasts. The distribution of mass media, then, provides a link among 
collective actors, and these links can be used to define a network among 
units—in this case, cities. Cities that receive the same newspapers and 
television stations have strong links to each other because they receive 
the same information and constitute a singular target audience for the 
media they receive. 

It is not, however, necessarily the case that information flows equally 
among all members of the communication network. Media-rich cities may 
be primary providers of information, while media-poor cities become 
mainly consumers. Cities then may be more or less influential in the 
network, not just because of the number of ties they have to other cities, 
but because they control the media mechanisms that service the network. 
Given this possibility for asymmetry in mass media resources, I consider 


? Nonwhite population size rather than black population size is used to allow inter- 
polation from 1960 to 1970. Black population size in 1960 is not readily available for 
all cities in the study. The correlation between nonwhite population and black pop- 
ulation in 1970 for all cities in the study is r = .98 
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two possible network structures to define the flow of information about 
rioting. The first, the responsive network structure, presumes equivalence 
among connected cities—all connected cities receive equal information 
about riots that occur in connected cities. The second, the asymmetric 
network structure, presumes that information about riots occurring in 
media-rich cities is distributed to all connected cities but that information 
about riots in media-poor cities is not because they do not have the ca- 
pacity to broadcast their news to other cities.’° 

Because television broadcasts were so critical to the spread of rioting 
in the 1960s, both media network structures were constructed using in- 
formation about television broadcasts. To begin this process, each city 
was assigned a dummy code depending on whether it had at least one 
network affiliated (NBC, CBS, or ABC) television station in 1968.!! In 
addition, the broadcast area of each station was calculated using a circle 
with a 60-mile radius around the city in which the television station was 
located." 

Using this information, two different connection matrices were con- 
structed. The responsive network posits that all cities within the broadcast 
range of a single television station affect one another. If a riot occurs 
within the broadcast area of any television station, this network structure 
assumes that the television station will report it and all cities within its 
broadcast radius will receive the report. Thus, all cities within the broad- 
cast area have direct connections through which contagious influence may 
flow. Cities outside a particular broadcast area are assumed to have no 
contagious influence on each other. 

The asymmetric media network structure is similar to the responsive 


? A series of network structures based on geographic regions was also examined. These 
network structures assumed that cities were connected only to those within their own 
region and reflected the possibility that cultural circumstances within regions (with 
respect to race relations, for example) made riots more contagious within the region 
than outside of it. Once physical distance was controlled, no effects of these network 
models could be detected Therefore, the results are not detailed herein. 


1 This information was tabulated from the 1968—69 edition of the Televis:on Factbook 
(Television Digest, Inc., 1968). It is, of course, possible that television stations were 
founded, failed, or gained and lost affiliate status during the study period—changes 
that would effect the network structure. Given the relatively short period of this study 
and the general stability of affiliate status during this period, however, the use of а 
single point in time (1968) appears to produce little distortion. Additional detail jus- 
tifying this procedure is available from the author. 


? Although station power and local geographic characteristics condition the reach of 
each station, a 60-mile radius around a VHF station is generally adequate to ensure 
Grade А service as defined by the Federal Communication Commission. Grade А 
service means that the quality of the picture is satisfactory to the median observer at 
least 9096 of the time for at least 70% of the receiving locations within the broadcast 
radius (see Television Digest, Inc. [1968] for more detail). 
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network except that it assumes a much stronger media attention bias. In 
this model, events that occur in cities without television stations are 
treated as relatively invisible compared to those riots occurring in media- 
rich cities. The asymmetric network then is defined such that all cities 
within a television station's broadcast radius receive information about 
riots that occur in the station's home city, but no city receives information 
about riots that occur in cities that do not have television stations. The 
assumption underlying this model is that cities without television stations 
are easily infected but are unlikely to infect others." 

Once the network structure has been identified, usual indicators of the 
relative position of each actor within the structure can be computed. For 
example, most network analyses identify centrality as a key characteristic 
of each actor. Centrality conveys each actor's relative influence in the 
social system as a function of its ties to other actors. The more ties, the 
more central and influential the actor. Centrality has been a key player 
in the understanding of diffusion through networks and is usually op- 
erationalized as a simple or weighted count of the number of ties each 
actor has to others (Knoke and Kulinski 1982; Strang and Tuma 1993; 
Burt 1987). In the present study, the number of ties a city has to others 
via one of the proposed network structures could also be an important 
issue, but less because of how influential that city may be, and more 
because of how influenced it may be. The more ties a city has, the more 
likely it is to come in contact with a contagious riot, thereby increasing 
the likelihood of a riot breaking out. However, it is not centrality per se 
that operates to cause this increased likelihood of adoption. Rather it is 
the actor’s indegree (Knoke and Kuklinski 1982), the number of other 
actors that influence it, that is pivotal. 

In the responsive network structures described above, the distinction 
between indegree and centrality is meaningless, because in symmetric 
networks, indegree and centrality are equal. The distinction is important 
though in the asymmetric network structure, because a city’s indegree 
and outdegree may differ. A city with no television station has an out- 
degree of zero, but if it falls within the broadcast radius of one or more 
cities with television stations, its indegree is > 0. Likewise, any city that 
has a television station has an outdegree > 1." I test and discuss indegree 


8 This hypothesis does not, of course, imply that riots in cities without television 
stations have no contagious effect at all; rather, it means that they have no effect net 
of the contagion variables tested in these models, while those in cities with television 
stations do have additional influence not captured by other variables. 


14 Because a riot in a city can affect future rioting in that same city, I allow ties to the 
self. This means, e.g., that if there are no other cities 1n the broadcast radius, indegree 
= outdegree = 1. 
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in the results section, although for the responsive media network, the tests 
are equivalent to testing centrality. 


DATA AND MODEL ESTIMATION 


The riot data used to test for these diffusion processes was collected by 
Carter (1983) and contains all riots that occurred in the United States 
from 1964 through 1971. In compiling these data, Carter used the орег- 
ational definition of "civil disorder" forwarded by Spilerman (1970). This 
definition of civil disorder states that each incident must have involved 
at least 30 people and included some interpersonal violence or destruction 
of property. Some specific types of disorders were not tabulated by Spi- 
lerman or Carter (such as events focused on institutional conflicts and 
those that arose as a result of a planned protest). The result was a fairly 
homogeneous set of spontaneous, black-initiated events. Carter compiled 
information on these events from the Congressional Quarterly's Civil 
Disorder Chronology, the New York Times Index, the Report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, Brandeis University Lem- 
berg Center for the Study of Violence's Riot Data Review, unpublished 
material from the Lemberg Center, the U. S. Senate's compilation reported 
in Riots, Civil, and Criminal Disorders, and original newspaper articles 
from the New York Times and the Washington Post. Carter located a 
total of 752 riots occurring in 313 cities during the study period.” Carter 
also collected five indicators of riot severity for each riot: the number of 
arrests, the number injured, the number of arsons, the number killed, and 
the duration of the riot in days. These were combined into a composite 
severity index for the present analysis (see the appendix for details). 

A set of cities that did not experience riots was added to the data set 


15 More details on these categories of events and the rationale for the selection criteria 
are given in Spilerman (1970). 

16 Carter's care in compiling these data identified many riots that were not detected 
by others. For example, in 1968 alone, Carter identified 289 riots compared to only 
141 detected by Spilerman (1970), despite using identical selection criteria. Carter also 
did not restrict his attention to a subset of cities as many others have (e.g. Spilerman 
1970, 1971, 1976; Myers 19976; Olzak and Shanahan 1996; Olzak, Shanahan, and 
McEneaney 1996; Jiobu 1971). Limiting analysis to a subset of cities (based primarily 
on population size) was necessary in these studies because indicators of theoretical 
concepts were not available for many of the smaller cities Unfortunately, the result 
was that many riots were either ignored or not detected. For example, of the riots 
Carter located, nearly 2096 took place in cities that had been excluded from Spilerman's 
original analysis 

7 The current analysis eliminates one of two distinct riots that occurred on July 18, 
1964, in New York City. Computation is considerably simplified by assuming that no 
more than one riot could occur in one city on a single day, and the singular exception 
is unlikely to have any substantive impact. 
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for purpose of limiting sample selection bias. Each of these 200 U.S. cities 
had populations of at least 25,000 and had nonwhite populations of at 
least 1,000 (see esp. Spilerman [1970, 1971] for supportive rationale of 
this criteria). 

'The diffusion models herein can be straightforwardly estimated using 
a number of standard event history models, and I employ partial- 
likelihood estimation herein (Cox 1972). Cox regression does not require 
the analyst to specify the form of the baseline hazard, thereby making 
the maximization procedure dependent only on the estimated values of 
the hypothesized covariates. The coefficients generated can be interpreted 
by taking e^, which produces the amount by which the hazard is multiplied 
for each unit increase in the related independent variable.” 

Because analysis of collective violence demands inclusion of repeated 
observations on the same unit, and it is unlikely that all sources of intra- 
unit dependence are accounted for in estimated models, unobserved het- 
erogeneity may introduce a downward bias in standard error estimates 
(Allison 1984). In the present data, 160 of 513 cities experienced at least 
two riots, making the analysis susceptible to this problem. Therefore, a 
control variable, the number of prior riots that have occurred in a city, 
was introduced in all models. Including variables that represent the prior 
history of the individual unit is a practical procedure that minimizes the 
effects due to correlation within the same city and does not demand the 
restrictive assumptions of more general methods of correcting for unob- 
served heterogeneity (Allison 1984). 


RESULTS 
Infectiousness and Susceptibility in the Long Term 


Models in table 1 test the riot data for differential infectiousness due to 
riot severity and differential susceptibility due to black population size. 
The first model in the table simply provides a baseline model against 
which to compare subsequent models. In addition to the control for prior 
rioting in a city, this model also contains two variables (nonwhite pop- 
ulation and a dummy variable for cities in the south) that represent the 
intrinsic properties vector of the heterogeneous diffusion model. The ef- 
fects of these variables are completely consistent with earlier research on 
these riots. Black population size is positively related to the riot hazard, 


18 Models presented herein were also estimated using parametric models, but the minute 
differences do not warrant further discussion. 
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TABLE 1 
PARTIAL-LIKELIHOOD ESTIMATES OF THE EFFECTS OF INFECTIOUSNESS AND 
SUSCEPTIBILITY ON THE RIOT HAZARD 


Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
Control variables: 
In of nonwhite 
population .... ' .466""* 467*** 462*** .652*** 
(029) (.029) (.029) (043) 
South .......... .. — 490*** —.489*** —.478*** — 420*** 
(.084) (.084) (.084) (085) 
History of rioting 
(control) ......... —.0026 —.0061 —.0020 .0555 
(.020) (.021) (.021) (.023) 
CR (intercept): 
CR at t (CR) .... :0139*** —.0033 —.0142 —.0055 
(.00082) (.0094) (.011) (011) 
CR?x 10^ ..... ; —.0187*** —.0162*** 0140 .0068 
(.0012) (.0025) (010) (.010) 
Infectiousness and 
susceptibility 
(long term): 
Infectiousness ... 0132 .0426"* .0383** 
(.012) (.015) (.015) 
Infectiousness? x 
Роя —.728** — 549* 
(.24) (242) 
Susceptibility x 
103 eroe —.653*** 
(11) 
Model x? ...... 814.20 815 45 824.43 859 95 
1i t EEE р 5 6 7 8 
NOTE.—SEs are given in parentheses CR indicates cumulative rots 
* P « 05. 
™ P< 01 


P < .001, two-tailed tests. 


and southern location is negatively related, meaning that less rioting oc- 
curred in southern cities. 

In addition, a curvilinear construction of the total number of prior riots 
is included to capture the general diffusive effect of riots as they accu- 


? As with any analysis of contagion, it is possible that the effects located in this analysis 
are exaggerated due to collinearity with unobserved structural variables. This threat 
15 reduced to some degree in the present analysis because of the large number of studies 
that have attempted and failed to identify city characteristics associated with rioting. 
If the size of the black population and region are controlled in the manner described, 
it is very difficult to find any additional structural characteristics of cities that con- 
tribute to the riot rate, much less ones that could have even a fraction of the power 
of the diffusion analysis that follows. 
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mulate. Consonant with classical diffusion models, each additional riot 
increases the riot rate during the first half of the riot cycle, and each 
additional riot decreases the riot rate in the second half. Detailed impli- 
cations of these findings are discussed elsewhere (Spilerman 1970; McPhail 
1994; Myers 1996, 1997b; Useem 1998). 

In model 2, the linear version of the infectiousness indicator is tested. 
Here, the hypothesis states that, as severity accumulates over the course 
of the entire wave, rioting will increase as a result. For reasons discussed 
above, this hypothesis is not particularly plausible, and no support is 
found in the results. Model 3 uses a curvilinear construction of the in- 
fectiousness indicator, testing the notion that severe riots further increase 
the riot rate on the upswing of the riot cycle and further decrease it on 
the downswing. This idea is supported by the data. In concert with the 
notions of contagion and exhaustion discussed in prior work (e.g., Olzak 
1987, 1992), it appears that riot visibility partially controls the trajectory 
of the riot wave but has different effects depending on what point in the 
cycle is observed. Despite the significance of infectiousness in this partic- 
ular model, the importance of these results should not be overstated be- 
cause the effects are not extremely powerful and collinearity between this 
long-term construction and the temporally limited variant of infectious- 
ness (presented below) suggests that the infectiousness effect for riots is 
primarily a short-term process. 

The most substantial results given in table 1 are those of model 4, 
which tests the hypothesis that cities differ in how much they are influ- 
enced by other riots and that these differences are a function of the black 
population size in the city. The results are straightforwardly supportive 
of the hypothesis. There is а negative significant relationship between 
susceptibility and the riot hazard. This finding simply means that cities 
with smaller black populations are much more susceptible to influence 
from prior rioting than cities with larger black populations.” This finding 
strongly supports the influence model described above and further sug- 
gests the importance of asymmetry in influence among cities with 
different-size black populations. 


Infectiousness and Susceptibility in the Short Term 


'To test hypotheses about the short-term effects of infectiousness due to 
severity and susceptibility due to black population size, I use the time- 


2 Susceptibility can also be viewed as an interaction between the nonwhite population 
of a city and the cumulative number of riots Under this alternative conception, the 
interpretation of the results are the same. The reaction to accumulating riots is con- 
ditional on levels of nonwhite population size (and vice versa). 
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decay operationalizations of these concepts discussed above. Before pro- 
ceeding, though, it is necessary to include additional controls that were 
not present in the long-term analysis. First, because I am testing for short- 
term effects, it is necessary to control for other sources of event clustering. 
In particular, it is well known that rioting peaked each summer and waned 
each winter within the larger riot cycle. To prevent this weather-related 
clustering from being misinterpreted as short-term contagion, I enter a 
curvilinear seasonal trend variable, the cumulative count of riots within 
each year, as an additional control." Second, because the infectiousness 
and susceptibility covariates implicitly incorporate both the number of 
riots in the prior one-week and time decay of influence, both of these 
effects must be controlled in order to ascertain the additional effects of 
infectiousness or susceptibility. Likewise, when testing for effects of net- 
works that are geographically concentrated, results will be considerably 
more compelling if effects can be found beyond the effect of simple dis- 
tance. Therefore, the distance between a contagious riot and each city is 
entered in anticipation of these network tests. 

The results of the two models in table 2 demonstrate that infectiousness 
is extremely important for predicting rioting in the week following any 
particular riot, even above a large number of control variables. The more 
severe the rioting has been in the past week, the more infectious it is. For 
every one-point increase in short-term infectiousness, the hazard of rioting 
increases by over 35%. This amounts to an 80% increase in the hazard 
over a one standard deviation unit increase in infectiousness. Suscepti- 
bility, on the other hand, does not appear to have a short-term component. 
Not only is the estimated coefficient nonsignificant, but the results for the 
long-term variant are unaffected. Therefore, the difference in receptive- 
ness among cities due to their black population size is not a temporally 
heterogeneous effect. 


Network Proximity in the Long Term 


Table 3 reports the results of the network models using the responsive 
media network and the asymmetric media network, each building on table 
1, model 4 as a baseline.” The first test is concerned with the number of 
ties a city has to other cities via the mass media networks. The indegree 


= Because the number of riots is different each year, this covariate is constructed as 
the cumulative proportion of riots at any given point within a single year. This alter- 
native construction allows the use of a single covariate to capture the repeated trend 
and prevents overemphasis of years that had extremely high numbers of riots. 


2? To save space, the coefficients associated with the covariates in model 4 of table 1 
are not presented. However, they are completely consistent with those reported in table 
1, and no additional discussion is warranted. 
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SHORT-TERM EFFECTS OF INFECTIOUSNESS AND SUSCEPTIBILITY ON 


THE RIOT HAZARD 
Model 1 
Control variables: 
In of nonwhite population .. 668" "* 
(.044) 
South ............. —.407*** 
(.085) 
History of rioting (control) .. .0595* 
(.024) 
CR counts: 
СК at t (CR) ...... Р .0661"** 
(.013) 
CR? x 10°... .0143 
(013) 
CR within CY .............. 8.32*** 
(.67) 
СУ ЛӨ «oues Тышы: —7.78*** 
( 62) 
Infectiousness and susceptibility 
(long term): 
Infectiousness ..... .......... — 0574** 
(.018) 
Infectiousness? х 107%....... —.325 
(.29) 
Susceptibility x 107° —.676"** 
(11) 
Short-term diffusion (riots in 
past week): 
N of riots ............. —.0118* 
(0052) 
Time decay —.303*** 
(.050) 
Distance decay ....... 467 ^t 
(.038) 
Infectiousness* ......... 306" ** 
(.033) 
Susceptibility x 10^? ..... .. 
Model x? ... .. А 1,357 53 
ар г а с 14 
NOTE —SEs аге given m parentheses CR indicates cumulative riots; CY indicates current 
iom over time. 
* P < 05. 
р < 01 


*** P < 001, two-tailed tests 


Model 2 


668 жжу 
(.044) 
—.405*** 
(.085) 
.0616* 
(024) 


.0409*** 
(.013) 
0162 
(.012) 
8.65" ** 
(68) 
_8 20*** 
(.63) 


— 0191 
(017) 
—1.02*** 
(27) 
zx 689*** 
(11) 


— 0148** 
(0049) 
—.0689 
(.045) 
161*** 
(.037) 


.667 
(1.9) 
1,283.48 
14 
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TABLE 3 
NETWORK PROXIMITY EFFECTS ON THE RIOT HAZARD 


MODEL * 
1-г 2-r 3-r 1-а 2-а, 3-a 
Indegree ....... —.00421 0285 
(.0055) (027) 
РЕ... 7. ale —.00328 :00861 00271 .0669*** 
(.0047) (.0098) (0074) (.019) 
PR! x 107... —.215 —2 65*** 
(.16) (.76) 
Model x? ....... 860.55 860.46 862.38 861.06 860.09 874.16 
ара c ces 9 9 10 9 9 10 


NOTE.—SEs are given in parentheses PR indicates proximal riots. 
* Models marked by “г” indicate “responsive media network"; models marked by “a” indicate “asym- 
metric media network." 


*Р< 01 
P « 001, two-tailed tests 


is hypothesized to increase rioting because of a greater chance of exposure 
to other riots via higher numbers of network connections. Unlike some 
prior network diffusion analyses (e.g., Coleman, Katz, and Menzel 1966; 
Strang and Tuma 1993), indegree is completely ineffective in predicting 
riots. The estimated coefficients are nonsignificant in both tests (model 
1-г and model 1-а). 

'The second network diffusion notion tested is that an actor is more 
responsive to adoption events that occur to directly connected others than 
to unconnected others. This means that if a city experiences a riot and a 
second city has a tie to the riot city via the mass media network, then 
that city may be more likely to riot. As the number of riots accumulate 
in a city over time, standard diffusion models predict that the chances of 
a riot in connected cities will increase. The results given in model 2-r and 
2-a show that this is not the case. For both hypothesized network struc- 
tures, the accumulation of proximal riots has no significant effect on the 
riot hazard. 

These results do not necessarily mean that proximal riots have no in- 
fluence. The effects may not be apparent for two reasons. First, the influ- 
ence of proximal riots may be time-limited instead of cumulative (taken 
up further below). Second, as was the case with the overall cumulative 
riot count and with infectiousness, the number of proximal riots may have 
а different effect on the upswing of the riot cycle than on the decline. 
Many riots nearby may increase the likelihood of rioting at first, but as 
support for rioting decreases or repression increases on the downswing 
of the cycle, additional proximal riots may further decelerate the process. 
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As reported in model 3-r, the curvilinear construction of proximal riot 
count is ineffective for the responsive media network. The story is dif- 
ferent, though, when the asymmetric media network is examined. Con- 
sistent with expectations, a significant curvilinear relationship between 
past rioting in the asymmetric media network and the future riot rate 
does exist (model 3-a). This means that, initially, riots occurring in cities 
with television stations had a positive influence on rioting in connected 
cities, but over time, as the riots began to accumulate, they eventually 
had a negative impact on the riot rate. Nevertheless, these effects should 
not be overemphasized until the short-term versions are examined. 


Network Proximity in the Short Term 


Because riots are likely to lose their contagious capacity over time, tem- 
poral heterogeneity comes into play under network influence models. Riots 
occurring to proximal others may increase the likelihood of rioting, but 
that effect may last only a short time as the collective memory of a riot 
and its immediate salience wane. Therefore, I constructed time-decaying 
versions of the network proximity variables following the same procedure 
used for the time-decaying variants of infectiousness and susceptibility. 
As before, the effect of each proximal riot decays each day for seven days 
and makes no contribution thereafter. This covariate was calculated for 
both hypothesized network structures and individually added to the model 
represented in model 3-a of table 3. The results are reported in table 4, 
models 1 and 2, where it is apparent that each is an extremely powerful 
predictor of future rioting. With respect to the responsive network, when 
a riot occurs, the chances of a riot occurring in a connected city the next 
day are increased by nearly 150%. Under the asymmetric network, ifa 
riot occurs in a city with a television station, the chances of a riot occurring 
the next day in a connected city is nearly quadrupled. The table also 
reveals that the long-term effects of proximal riots reported in table 3 for 
the asymmetric media network are strongly collinear with the short-term 
media network effects and, in fact, have become nonsignificant in models 
1 and 2. 

Before accepting the apparent importance of short-term network effects 
reported in table 4, it is again necessary to consider additional controls. 
Given their construction, both network proximity variables are necessarily 
collinear with the number of riots and the time-decay diffusion indicators. 
Furthermore, each of the proposed network structures reflects clusters of 
cities that are geographically concentrated. To be certain that the media 
network effects are not merely distance-in-disguise, geographic distance 
must be controlled. Furthermore, because the set of network ties in the 
asymmetric network is a subset of the ties in the responsive network, it 
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TABLE 4 
THE EFFECTS OF SHORT-TERM NETWORK PROXIMITY USING ADDITIONAL CONTROLS 


Model 1 Medel 2 Model 3 
Control variables: 
In of nonwhite population . .635*** .664*** .678*** 
(043) (.043) (.044) 
South. . .......... —.290"* —.305** —.293*** 
(.097) (097) ( 086) 
History of rioting (control) . 0712** 0762** 0617** 
(025) (.025) (.024) 
CR counts 
CRatt (CR) ............ у — 001 — 001 0684" ** 
(.011) (011) (.013) 
CR! x 10? .......... s ou 004 004 — 015 
(010) (.010) (013) 
СВ within CY . ... .. 8.38" ** 
(67) 
CY*96107 as rab us: —7 82*** 
(.63) 
Infectiousness and susceptibility 
due to nonwhite population 
size: 
Infectiousness .. E : 0307* .0293* —.0604*** 
(015) (015) (018) 
Infectiousness? x 107 —.469 —.484* — 303 
(25) (.25) (29) 
Susceptibility x 10? — . . —.65g""* —.692*** —.692*** 
(11) (11) (11) 
Asymmetric media network: 
PRU EE .0267 913 
(.019) (.020) 
PR! x 107... ..... Я — 159* —.123 
(075) (075) 
Diffusion due to riots in the 
previous week: 
Моїпош....... ... — 0111* 
(.0052) 
Time decay .... . .... —247"** 
(.051) 
Distance decay . . ....... .115** 
(.038) 
Infectiousnesss . .. .. .287*** 
(033) 
PR (responsive? ..... .. .912*** .236* 
(.072) (.10) 
PR (asymmetric* ... ..... 135" 156" "* 
(096) (12) 
Model Х2........... 987 09 102173 1438 32 
df ZO Nerd 11 11 16 


NOTE.—SEs are given in parentheses CR indicates cumulative nots; CY indicates current year, PR 
indicates proximal riots. 

= Decays over time. 

* P < .05 

** Pc 01 

79 P < 001, two-tailed tests. 
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is not clear whether the effect of-riots in the responsive network is due 
only to the effects in the asymmetric network. 

The final model given in table 4 answers these questions. This model 
includes both network proximity variables plus all the variables used in 
model 1 of table 2.? In this model, both riot proximity variables remain 
significant although the effect due to riots in the responsive network is 
substantially attenuated. While both proximity variables contribute sig- 
nificantly to model fit, the asymmetric operationalization of media net- 
work structure accounts for most of the effect. In other words, any riot 
that breaks out in a television station's distribution radius increases the 
likelihood of more rioting within that radius, but riots that break out in 
cities that have television stations are substantially more contagious. 


DISCUSSION 


Since the 1960s, the empirical question of why collective violence breaks 
out where and when it does has dominated the study of riots. Despite the 
large amount of effort invested in answering these questions, surprisingly 
little progress has been made. Perhaps one reason why so little has been 
gained from so much effort is that analysts typically have treated riot 
events as independent from one another and collective actors as inde- 
pendent from one another, when they are not. As information about the 
behavior of one collective event is broadcast to other individuals, they 
react. These reactions may increase (by spurring imitation) or decrease 
(by spurring repression) future collective acts of the same nature. Without 
understanding how influence is transmitted, flows, and is received through 
communication networks, we cannot achieve a thorough understanding 
of collective violence and protest waves. 

The results presented in this article take a step forward in this agenda 
by examining several important questions about influence in diffusion 
processes. The first question examined in the article addresses whether 
events differ in how contagious they may be. In other words, did extremely 
intense riots such as Watts, Newark, and Detroit result in more imitation 
than did small civil disorders in which no one was killed or injured, few 
were arrested, and little property damage was done? The results show 
that indeed severe riots were considerably more influential than smaller 
ones. This effect, however, is relatively short-lived. Each day, the con- 
tagious effect of a riot dissipates until about one week has passed, at 
which time it no longer has much of an effect on rioting. 

'The second question examined in the article is whether or not some 


23 The long-term network proximity indicators (PR and PR?) were eliminated from this 
model given their ineffectiveness in models 1 and 2. 
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collective actors are more likely than others to imitate. As many diffusion 
and network theorists have pointed out, connected actors in a social system 
do not all have the same influence on each other and are not all influenced 
the same way. These differences may stem from a number of sources 
including characteristics of the actors that do not necessarily make them 
more likely to act on their own but make them more likely to imitate the 
actions of others. The results show that this factor does come into play 
among cities in the riot wave. Cities with small black populations are far 
more likely to imitate larger cities than the other way around. Of course, 
cities with larger black populations are more likely to riot in the first 
place, so the susceptibility factor has the effect of reducing the gap between 
the riot rates of small and big cities over the long term. In other words, 
there are always substantially more riots in big cities than in small ones, 
but this difference wanes over time because riots in the big cities are 
propelling additional riots in small cities, but the riots in small cities are 
being ignored by the big cities. 

'The third major set of results in the article demonstrates how influence 
flows through a communication network that connects cities. Network 
diffusion influence does not flow continuously throughout the action wave, 
however. Instead, we find that influence from riots flows through the 
communication web only for short periods of time. 

The combination of these results underscores two broad points about 
the diffusion of collective violence and the diffusion of social behaviors 
in general. First, the influence of diffusion on producing collective be- 
havior is immense. Over the past 30 years, the dominant model for pre- 
dicting rioting has been the one introduced by Spilerman in 1970 when 
he claimed that little else matters in predicting riots other than the size 
of the black population in a city and whether or not it was located in the 
South. Studies that followed produced only small increments in predictive 
power over Spilerman's simple formulation. Furthermore, some of these 
gains were achieved in part by neglecting one or both of Spilerman's key 
variables, leading to the conclusion that these results are statistical arti- 
facts rather than meaningful processes. The same cannot be said of the 
diffusion effects presented in this study. If one compares a model repre- 
senting Spilerman's favored formulation to model 3 of table 4,” the dif- 
ference is more than significant and suggests that analyses of rioting that 
fail to incorporate diffusion notions are seriously misspecified. Diffusion, 
therefore, was a fundamental determinant of the rioting in this collective 
action sequence, and if these results are at all portentous, diffusion will 


# For example, a restricted version of model 1 of table 1, using only the three “control” 
variables, produces coefficients roughly equivalent to those presented in table 1 and 
the model x? = 464.22, df = 3. 
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be found to be an extraordinarily important force in other waves of col- 
lective violence and other social protests as well. 

The second broad observation drawn from these results is the extraor- 
dinary importance of the mass media in driving waves of collective be- 
havior. The diffusion of a social process depends on communication net- 
works. If potential adopters never receive information about others’ 
previous behavior, they can never evaluate its outcomes or imitate it. 
Access to the communication network, therefore, is a critical prerequisite 
to the diffusion of collective behavior, and the mass media is the key 
communication network that drives all three of the major findings. The 
infectiousness of a riot is a function of its severity, but the reason this 
effect exists is because severity is linked to future rioting by the mass 
media. Gatekeepers who control the mass media judge events according 
to their newsworthiness, and those events that are not newsworthy enough 
are not broadcast in print or over the airwaves. Riots mainly increase in 
newsworthiness with increases in property damage, injuries, deaths, and 
repression. 

Differences in susceptibility also appear to be heavily influenced by the 
media. In the present empirical case, susceptibility seems to be an indicator 
of long-standing patterns of communication flow rather than a function 
of specific incidents (as was the case for infectiousness). Instead, suscep- 
tibility reflects the relative cultural and political importance of larger 
populations. The selectivity of mass media gatekeepers is affected by the 
differences in importance among the audiences it serves such that there 
is a differential neglect of events in peripheral areas compared to those 
in the core. This neglect allows events in large core cities to be more 
influential than events from smaller outlying areas. 

More evidence for this core-periphery bias is found when the television 
broadcast networks among cities are mapped. Beyond the results showing 
the general impact of mass media (riots are more contagious within the 
broadcast area of a television station), they also demonstrate that cities 
with television stations have considerably more impact on cities without 
television stations than the other way around. This effect may result from 
a process similar to that which seems to be driving differences in sus- 
ceptibility. That is, media gatekeepers could be judging that events in the 
core are more newsworthy than those in the periphery. A second possi- 
bility, however, is that a difference in media resources is driving the pat- 
tern. That is, core cities have the resources (television stations) to broadcast 
their influence (in this case, news about their own riots), while peripheral 
cities do not. Whether either process or both are functioning, the result 
is a further exaggeration of the influence of riots in large, media-rich cities. 

In addition to the significant diffusion factors located, the lack of sup- 
port for some hypotheses is also noteworthy. For example, infectiousness 
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and network indicators were found to be ineffective predictors of long- 
term trends in riot rates. Findings like these emphasize that each diffusing 
phenomenon must be carefully examined in order to understand how the 
influence processes work. Unlike diffusing innovations, which exert a 
constant influence once they are adopted, the influence of rioting starts 
with an immediate spike that is accentuated by the severity of a riot and 
then quickly declines. One reason riots have such a time-limited influence 
is that they themselves do not last very long. In contrast, a diffusing 
technology (such as tractors or color television) continues to be used by 
the same actor after adoption and therefore can continue exerting influence 
on others to adopt. Second, riots are dependent on the mass media to 
carry their contagious influence, and media attention can be very short- 
lived. Once a riot is over, the media will cease to present it to the public, 
and it will lose its potential to forward the diffusion process. 

The diffusion of a social phenomenon is a complex process made up 
of a large number of subprocesses. While event history diffusion modeling 
has provided a new means for specifying and investigating these processes, 
the approach is still relatively young, and there remains a great deal of 
terrain to map. Because of this, the current analysis is far from a com- 
prehensive statement on diffusion processes in collective violence. For 
example, the operationalization of infectiousness, susceptibility, and in- 
fluence networks used herein does not exhaust the possibilities. Other 
indicators of prestige or prominence among the set of actors, for example, 
might index infectiousness or susceptibility. Furthermore, the negative 
effect of infectiousness in the latter portion of the riot cycle suggests the 
possibility of negative diffusion effects. These may be thought of as in- 
oculation effects tied to the time since the last event or the total number 
of events in a city. The inoculation effect could provide temporary or 
permanent resistance to contagious influence. Other characteristics of cit- 
ies, like the structural and economic factors used in earlier riot studies, 
may be useful as susceptibility indicators because they indicate fertile 
ground for an ideology that supports rioting as a protest tactic. Finally, 
there is the question of the effect of repression on diffusion. On one hand, 
repression is keyed to the severity of a riot, and repressive force may 
actually increase the severity of a riot. On the other, repression should 
decrease the positive reinforcements for rioting and thereby curtail diffu- 
sion. Exactly how different kinds and scales of repression affect diffusion 
of collective violence remains an open question. 

Questions also remain regarding the microprocesses that drive the dif- 
fusion of collective violence. Given these results, it is difficult to deny that 
diffusion is operating, but details of the communication transmission pro- 
cess are still not well understood. For example, it is not completely clear 
why the psychological effects of prior riots are so short-lived. Oliver (1989) 
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says it may be because people have had a chance to decide and act. But 
there is not, as yet, reason to believe that the decision-making process 
occurs in any particular time-frame. Furthermore, once potential rioters 
make the decision to support rioting behaviorally, they do not necessarily 
immediately head out into the streets. Instead there must be a spark, a 
precipitating incident, that sets off rioting and provides an opportunity 
for adherents to put their conviction into action. Increased acceptance of 
an action plan certainly increases the probability that precipitating in- 
cidents will arise and the reaction to the precipitating incident will be a 
riot. Often these opportunities are not ubiquitous, however, and therefore 
the action supporting the decision will be delayed. What happens to the 
convictions of those who made the decision to support rioting while they 
are waiting? What is the psychological effect of additional riots that hap- 
pen during the waiting period? 

Finally, details of the media selection process remain. I have suggested 
one plausible model, which involves media responsiveness to its core 
audience, but I have not in any detailed sense demonstrated the validity 
of this process model. What are the processes of reasoning news editors 
use to determine who is the core audience, what is important to that 
audience, and how much they will cater to that audience? It seems clear 
that larger cities with television stations act as opinion leaders in some 
way, but details of this arrangement and its limitations remain unclear. 
Ongoing work toward understanding reporting patterns for collective 
events (e.g., McCarthy, McPhail, and Smith 1996; McCarthy et al. 1998; 
Mueller 1997; Oliver and Maney 1998; Oliver and Myers 1999) continues 
to contribute to this agenda, but in some sense, the work has only just 
begun. 


APPENDIX 
Computation of Riot Severity Index 


Five indicators of riot severity, (1) the number of arrests, (2) the number 
injured, (3) the number of arsons, (4) the number killed, and (5) the number 
of days of rioting, were combined to produce a composite severity index. 
Intuitively, crowd size is the most obvious indicator of riot intensity, but 
it is not employed here because of the high level of missing data and the 
notorious inaccuracy of crowd estimates. Property damage is another ob- 
vious indicator of severity, but it is also difficult to obtain for most riots. 
Therefore, the number of arsons is used as a proxy for property damage. 
(See Carter [1983] for detailed evidence justifying this proxy.) 
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TABLE A1 
FACTOR ÁNALYSIS RESULTS FOR SEVERITY INDICATORS 


Factor Loading Factor Scores 
N injured ... .. 714 .233 
N arrested ...... 786 311 
N killed ......... 571 122 
Riot duration ... 689 177 
N arsons . ..... 777 317 
TABLE A2 


CORRELATION MATRIX FOR SEVERITY INDICATORS 


Arrested Arson Duration Injured Killed Severity 


Arrested its 

Arson ...... 582 

Duration ... 549 621 

Injured ... . .610 476 458 

Killed .. ... 417 479 307 487 

Severity . .. 861 .834 704 .768 .556 


To combine the five severity indicators, I closely followed the method 
used by Carter (1983, 1986). Because the current analysis is focused on 
the event-level, however, I calculated severity for each individual riot 
rather than aggregating across all riots within a single city, as he did. For 
each indicator of severity, the raw numbers were log-transformed 
(In[raw + 1], except the duration in days: In[raw]). Using these values, 
the data were subjected to a principle axis factor analysis with iterations. 
Only one factor was identified, and all severity indicators loaded strongly 
on this factor (see table A1). Using the factor scores produced by the factor 
analysis, the log-transformed raw scores for each set of severity indicators 
were weighted by the appropriate factor score and summed across the 
five indicators to produce the severity index. This index is highly corre- 
lated with each of the individual severity indicators (mean correlation — 
./45; see table A2) and surpasses each as an indicator of severity by 
incorporating information from all of the other indicators. Furthermore, 
this method has been shown to produce severity scores highly correlated 
with previously developed severity indicators (see Carter [1983] for 
details). 
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MEASURING WORLD INCOME INEQUALITIES 


INTRODUCTION 


We are encouraged that Glenn Firebaugh (“Empirics of World Income 
Inequality,” American Journal of Sociology 104 [1999]: 1597-630) has 
joined our call (Korzeniewicz and Moran 1997) for greater research on 
world income inequalities. We also are gratified that Firebaugh endorses 
some of our weighting procedures for assessing trends in such inequalities 
and that his replications generally corroborate the rising trends in world 
inequality we observed in gross national product per capita (GNPPC) 
data based on exchange (FX) rates. The substance of Firebaugh’s ar- 
gument in relation to our previous contribution, however, is that because 
we relied on “dubious” FX-based income data, we got our basic story 
wrong. The right story, he claims, is produced by using “superior” data 
based on purchasing power parities (PPPs) and by introducing adequate 
controls for population growth and the size of the productive labor force: 
such procedures reveal that income inequalities attained an unprecedented 
plateau in the 1970s and 1980s, reversing a long history of growing po- 
larization. In this short piece, we want to raise some caveats regarding 
Firebaugh’s story, but not without acknowledging some important ele- 
ments of his findings. 


Permission to reprint a comment printed in this section may be obtained only from 
the author. 
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MEASURING THE INCOME OF NATIONS: RIGHT AND WRONG? 


PPP-based income data hold an intuitive appeal because at face value 
they promise a more accurate and complete measurement of the produc- 
tion of goods and services. Efforts to gather such data (primarily con- 
ducted by the United Nations and the World Bank) aim to overcome two 
problems affecting FX-based data: the possibility that government ma- 
nipulations of exchange rates might produce an overestimation or under- 
estimation of actual volumes of production, and the likelihood that certain 
productive activities (particularly nontradables) might be undercounted 
(particularly in poor countries) by more traditional national accounting 
methods.' But despite the intuitive appeal of PPP-based income data, and 
insofar as social scientists are to take seriously the dictum not to be “too 
hasty to use the findings from economics to reach conclusions about trends 
in world income inequalities" (Firebaugh 1999, p. 1601), we must be will- 
ing to recognize the constraints and limitations of such data. 

Contrary to the intuitive sense that PPP-based data better reflect the 
actual production of goods and services than FX-based data, much of 
the available PPP-based time-series data have been derived from statis- 
tical extrapolations rather than by direct observation. The collection of 
PPP data, requiring detailed surveys on expenditures and prices for com- 
parable baskets of goods and services, is very expensive, and national 
governments, skeptical of the policy relevance of such an indicator, have 
not assumed the responsibility for collecting this information. Hence, data 
series, such as the Penn tables (Mark 5) used by Firebaugh, rely on bench- 
mark studies of limited years and countries, with partial results extrap- 
olated through regressions to other years (e.g., before 1970) and nations 
across the world. According to the World Bank (1993, p. 16), *about 70 
countries accounting for a third of the population and one-quarter of the 
income of developing countries are yet to be surveyed" for even a single 
benchmark study. Even the Penn tables data on China, a country that 
weighs heavily on world income estimations, were derived indirectly from 
a single *quasi-benchmark [sic] comparison with the United States" (Sum- 
mers and Heston 1991, p. 342). 

Furthermore, the collectors of PPP-based data themselves recognize 
that even when they directly observe comparative prices for a common 
basket of goods and services, they must assume no differences in the 
quality of these goods and services. This can be a problematic assumption 
in relation to goods, but it is particularly serious when estimating services. 
Within PPP surveys, particularly in low-income countries, the production 


1 We should note that the gross national product (GNP) data we used in our article 
were generated by the World Bank using the Atlas method, designed to smooth the 
effects of price and exchange rate fluctuations. 
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of services is not measured by output but is estimated through input 
(employment) data. For the purposes of PPP comparisons, the productivity 
of service providers, such as government employees or doctors, is assumed 
to be the same across nations. Such an assumption is problematic, and it 
can artificially inflate the income of poor nations (Isenman 1980; World 
Bank 1993, 1997). For example, a 1993 estimate of PPP-based national 
income in China acknowledges that such figures fall 26.2% (from $1,044 
to $770) merely if the productivity of doctors is assumed to be half of 
their counterparts in the United States (due to plausible differences in the 
quality of facilities and assistance, training, and other such variables; 
Ruoen and Kai 1995). To the extent that such distortions indeed are taking 
place, PPP-based data exaggerate the extent of convergence in the income 
of poor and wealthy nations. 

Other problems and constraints have been highlighted in the relevant 
literature on PPP-based data (see World Bank [1993] and even Summers 
and Heston [1991]. Partly due to all these problems, as noted by the 
World Bank (1993, p. 16) itself, while PPP-based data *have been used 
widely in the academic world, they have been little used in policy deci- 
sions.” Even the United Nations (1996, р. 132) notes that “the PPP-based 
estimates of GDP present problems of comparability, because of differ- 
ences in the International Comparison Programme (ICP) survey proce- 
dures and in the methods used in producing the estimates." In short, PPP- 
based estimates of income have their own drawbacks in providing a 
precise measurement of national income.’ 

Having noted these caveats, however, our aim is not to disqualify Fire- 
baugh's indicator and praise ours as a less *dubious" measure. Instead, 
we argue that а more reasonable position recognizes that the choice of 
an appropriate measure of national income (e.g., FX- or PPP-based, GNP 
or СОР), to borrow the conclusions reached by Firebaugh (1980, p. 342) 
himself in relation to a different problem, *must be determined ultimately 
by theoretical considerations, not by methodological fiat." Hence, as we 
recognized in our original AJS article, for some purposes, such as at- 
tempting to evaluate trends in consumption within nations, PPP-based 
data might be the more appropriate, theoretically indicated choice. For 
other purposes, however, such as trying to assess whether the relational 
command of people over world income (or international exchange, or the 


? Firebaugh (1999, p. 1609) tells us that “the use of official exchange rates exaggerates 
intercountry inequality and produces spurious divergence in intercountry ine- 
quality." Such an assertian is weak. Since the two indicators are simply being compared 
to each other, and given the biases that might be specific to PPP-based income measures, 
it would be equally plausible to claim that “the use of PPPs understates intercountry 
inequality +. and produces spurious convergence 1n intercountry inequality” 
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world-economy) is characterized by convergence or divergence, FX-based 
data might be the more relevant choice? 

Firebaugh criticizes our effort to use a relational indicator of command 
over world income by arguing that “the world marketplace" is “a largely 
hypothetical concept in the workaday world of the vast majority of the 
world's population." But such a marketplace is less hypothetical than 
Firebaugh contends. For example, people throughout the world do face 
such à marketplace directly when determining their relative access to 
AIDS medication, purchasing imported food, evaluating whether migra- 
tion might provide access to higher wages, deciding whether to engage 
in the production and distribution of drugs, evaluating whether their 
leisure should be organized around international tourism, considering re- 
tirement abroad, or assessing investment opportunities. Furthermore, 
while “the worth of an ox to a farmer is not halved when a nation decides 
to devalue its currency by half relative to the U.S. dollar" (Firebaugh 
1999, p. 1611), if an international corporation valued such livestock (e.g., 
to make burgers), such a devaluation would allow the corporation to use 
the same amount of dollars to buy double the number of animals as before, 
perhaps leaving the farmer with no beasts of burden available or at least 
facing higher prices for livestock. In this sense, what is produced need 
not be destined for sale abroad to be affected by a world marketplace. 
The price of *domestically" produced cars (or wheat), or the wages of 
workers and employees involved in such production, for example, are 
clearly related to the competitive pressures implicit in cars (or wheat) 
produced by "foreign" enterprises (or farmers). In short, for much of the 
world today, the notion of a “national economy,” composed of individuals 
responding solely to local prices, free from the dynamics of global markets, 
is just as hypothetical a construct as Firebaugh believes *the world mar- 
ketplace" to be. 

The point is that both PPP- and FX-based indicators provide an equally 
partial, but equally valid, perspective on the issue at hand. World in- 
equalities, measured as the relative command that people have over each 
other's goods and services in the world economy, might have become 
more pronounced precisely at the same time that world inequalities in 
consumption among the same people might have been declining. But, in 
fact, the most interesting questions are generated by contrasting these 
trends. If FX-based data, emphasizing tradables, suggest growing polar- 
ization, what should we make of the fact that the growth of production 
of nontradables (as reflected in the PPP-based data) might be compen- 
sating for this polarization? Do these trends in the relationship between 


3 Тп fact, even Summers and Heston (1991) recognize that PPP-based income indicators 
are not always and for'every purpose better than FX-based indicators. 
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tradables and nontradables provide opportunities for sociologists to ad- 
vance the existing literature on “formal” and “informal” sectors? And, 
given such a relationship, what are the tensions that might be generated 
by the adoption of market-friendly policies designed to enhance the role 
of tradables within nations? 


ON COMPARISONS AND CONTROLS 


Two final points merit attention. In assessing how recent trends fit within 
a longer historical timeframe, we should be careful not to engage in a 
*single-case comparison" that contrasts the observed trends of recent dec- 
ades to an imagined past. True, several recent authors (e.g., Maddison 
1995; Pritchett 1997) find a rapidly growing gap between rich and poor 
nations since the early 19th century. However, such calculations are de- 
rived by holding current PPP adjustments constant over time, and the 
relative weight of such an adjustment becomes increasingly significant as 
it is projected back in time (hence generating evidence for a rapidly grow- 
ing gap until the 1960s). As suggested by the Penn tables themselves, 
assuming such constancy in relative PPP adjustments is unwarranted. 
On the other hand, if FX-based data were used as a benchmark in con- 
junction with Maddison's own indices, the overall historical trend in 
inequality would appear very different, as it would suggest considerable 
long-term stability (in fact, Firebaugh's analysis of the impact of popu- 
lation growth might be useful in explaining some aspects of this stability). 
The point is that historical trends should be constructed with the same 
data and procedures used to establish contemporary trends, so that tra- 
jectories are comparable over time. 

Finally, analysts should exercise some caution in combining PPP-based 
income data with controls for the working population under the as- 
sumption that *dependents add directly to the denominator but not the 
numerator of income per capita" (Firebaugh 1999, p. 1621). The relative 
magnitude of the PPP adjustment for different countries is clearly related 
to the relative weight of informal or unpaid activities that might heavily 
involve the labor of women and children. This makes it problematic to 
divide total overall income (tradables and nontradables, or formal and 
informal) by only the members of the formal labor force, for such a pro- 
cedure would unduly inflate the per worker income in poor countries with 
larger nontradable or informal sectors. 


A BRIEF CONCLUSION 


We are pleased that our work has stimulated this dialogue on the empirics 
of world income inequalities, but we harbor few illusions that the sub- 
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stantive issues at hand are susceptible to easy resolution. After all, debates 
on social inequality are at the very core of the historical constitution of 
the social sciences and, over time, efforts to “get the facts right” about 
such empirics are ultimately informed by contending utopistics of world- 
equality. From such a perspective, we should consider the possibility that 
no easy and simple answers may be immediately elicited from our chosen 
indicators; that we should relish, instead, the opportunity to continue 
engaging a world of enduring complexity. 


ROBERTO PATRICIO KORZENIEWICZ 
University of Maryland 
TIMOTHY PATRICK Moran 
SUNY, Stony Brook 
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OBSERVED TRENDS IN BETWEEN-NATION INCOME 
INEQUALITY AND TWO CONJECTURES' 


INTRODUCTION 


““Empirics of World Income Inequality” constitutes the first step in a 
planned two-step strategy to answer the question, What is the trend in 
income inequality for the world as a whole? The first step—the objective 
of “Empirics”—is to get the facts right about change in between-nation 
income inequality. The second step (in progress) is to combine the trend 
in between-nation income inequality with the weighted-average within- 
nation trend to yield the world trend. 


KORZENIEWICZ AND MORAN'S COMMENT 


Although I believe they get the story wrong about the trend in between- 
nation income inequality, the Korzeniewicz, and Moran (1997) study is 
strategic to the sociological literature on income inequality because of 
their key finding that most of the world's total inequality lies between 
nations. That finding served as the point of departure in my attempt to 
“set the basic facts right" about recent trends in between-nation income 
inequality—the results of that attempt are set forth in my article, “Em- 
pirics of World Income Inequality." In their thoughtful comment on that 
article, «Measuring World Income Inequalities," Korzeniewicz and Moran 
do not quarrel with my basic finding that between-nation inequality as 
measured by PPP income has been relatively stable in recent decades. 
They believe, however, that I should have given equal billing to my finding 
(presented in table 3 of my article) that income inequality appears to be 
rising when national income is estimated using foreign exchange (FX) 
rates. I now explain why I did not do so. 

Measuring national income.—It would be difficult to overstate either 
the difficulty of measuring national incomes or the resourcefulness of 
economists in trying to overcome those measurement problems. Early 
attempts to compare national incomes relied on official exchange rates to 
calibrate incomes to a standard yardstick (generally the U.S. dollar). The 
problems with this method are serious, and they are well known: Only 
some goods are traded internationally; exchange rates are subject to cap- 
ital speculation and to political manipulation; and exchange rates can be 
extremely volatile, resulting in implausible fluctuations in income esti- 


1 This article is based on research supported by NSF grants SBR-9515153 and SBR- 
9870870. I thank George Farkas and Dan Lichter for their comments. 
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mates. To be sure, the alternative PPP method for estimating national 
income is—as Korzeniewicz and Moran note—far from perfect. Yet the 
prevailing view is that the PPP method provides much better estimates 
of relative national well-being (e.g., Dowrick and Quiggin 1997; Kravis 
and Lipsey 1990)? As a result, although international agencies still esti- 
mate and report FX income, researchers rarely rely on these estimates in 
the study of between-nation income inequality, as virtually all contem- 
porary research on between-nation income inequality is now based on 
PPP data (e.g., Barro and Sala-i-Martin 1992; Berry et al. 1983; Jones 
1997; Peacock, Hoover, and Killian 1988; Ram 1989; Schultz 1998; Shee- 
hey 1996). The notable exception is Korzeniewicz and Moran (1997). 

My preference for PPP data for income inequality research rests on two 
premises: first, that the ultimate aim of research on between-nation income 
inequality is to compare the material well-being of people in different 
nations; second, that income comparisons based on local prices better 
capture differences in material well-being than do comparisons based’on 
exchange-rate prices. The commentary to my original article is in essence 
an attempt to rebut the first premise. In their rebuttal, Korzeniewicz and 
Moran argue (a) that the PPP and FX approaches are not alternative 
ways to measure the same thing but instead measure fundamentally dif- 
ferent concepts and (b) that FX results deserve equal billing with PPP 
results because the FX method measures "the relative command that 
people have over each other's goods and services in the world economy" 
(p. 212). 

Their first argument—that PPP and FX measure fundamentally dif- 
ferent concepts—is inconsistent with the literature on national income 
measurement, where the issue is framed as PPP and FX as vival measures 
(Kravis and Lipsey 1990). Nevertheless, for the sake of argument, suppose 
that Korzeniewicz and Moran are right when they argue that the PPP 
method measures differences in levels of consumption whereas the FX 
method measures "the relative command that people have over each 
other's goods and services in the world economy? (p. 212). If PPP and 
FX ave measuring different things, then the question of which to use 


? Since the early 1970s, Irving Kravis and other economists have pursued a project 
designed to produce more satisfactory estimates of national incomes based on the 
concept of “purchasing power parity," defined as “the number of units of currency 
required to purchase the same amount of goods as a unit of the numeraire currency 
can purchase" (Kravis and Lipsey 1990, p. 38). This approach relies on a detailed 
comparison of the prices of hundreds of goods across nations to establish a world 
average price for each good based on local prices instead of exchange rate prices. 
National income is derived by applying this set of world average prices to the quantities 
“comprising each country’s national absorption of final goods” (Kravis and Lipsey 
1990, p. 35) and aggregating. 
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distills to the question of why we are interested in trends in relative 
incomes. In the final analysis, what are we trying to decipher from the 
trend in world income inequality? As Western sociologists, it ap- 
pears—from our writings and from the content of the courses we 
teach—that we are interested in studying income inequality primarily 
because we are concerned about individual and group differences in ma- 
terial welfare, as indicated by the (mal)distribution of material goods and 
services. We appear to be concerned about the unequal distribution of 
nonmaterial entities or concepts (such as power or spirituality or appre- 
ciation for the arts) only insofar as those distributions ultimately affect 
the distribution of material welfare. In other words, we study inequality 
because we are interested in relative levels of material well-being, and we 
use income data because income differences are assumed to reflect dif- 
ferences in levels of material well-being. 

Measuring the relative levels of material well-being across nations is 
difficult. Even if income data measured income or consumption perfectly, 
there remains the hoary problem of individual and societal differences in 
needs (e.g., the effect of climate on shelter and clothing requirements) and 
in tastes. So it is important to recognize, from the outset, that the available 
tools for comparing relative material well-being are far from ideal? 

But to say that tools are flawed is not to say that tools are equally 
flawed. Personal consumption is more directly linked to an individuals 
material well-being than is his or her control over the consumption of 
others. For that reason, researchers focus on change in PPP income in 
their cross-national investigations of change in relative material welfare. 

It is less obvious how change in the “relative command that people 
have over each other's goods and services in the world economy" produces 
change in relative material welfare except through its effect on consump- 
lion. Let me be very clear: As I noted in my original article (pp. 1610-11), 


3 Korzeniewicz and Moran point to the likely overvaluation of physician services in 
China to illustrate a thorny problem. the problem of assigning prices to services. 
Without minimizing the difficulty of pricing services across nations, it should be un- 
derscored that FX estimates "solve" the problem by simply ignoring nontradables. 
One of the advantages of PPP estimates over FX estimates is that PPP estimates do 
include nontradables, even if measured fallibly. In any case, Korzeniewicz and Moran's 
conclusion (p. 211)—"To the extent that such distortions [overvaluation of services in 
poorer nations] indeed are taking place, PPP-based data exaggerate the extent of 
convergence in the income of poor and wealthy nations'"—does not follow, since con- 
vergence refers to the narrowing of trends, and consistent over- or undervaluation of 
services need not affect the PPP trend The relative immunity of PPP trends to con- 
sistent mispricing of services is in sharp contrast to the vulnerability of FX trends to 
the volatility of exchange rates, as illustrated by the example of Japan where—based 
on exchange rates—income per capita appears to have nearly doubled from 1985 to 
1988. As I noted in “Empirics of World Income Inequality” (p. 1610), that doubling 
was a statistical illusion, based on the revaluation of the yen relative to the U.S. dollar. 
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exchange rates can affect local prices, so that is not the issue here. The 
issue is whether exchange rate affects individuals! welfare independent 
of its effect on local prices ("residents of a country face their own prices, 
not international prices" [Summers and Heston 1991, p. 360]. 

Suppose the PPP method measured consumption without error and the 
FX method measured “relative command that people have over each 
other's goods and services in the world economy" without error. Why 
would Korzeniewicz and Moran care about "relative command over each 
other's goods and services" aside from relative command’s effect on per- 
sonal material well-being? Perhaps they want to study FX income net of 
personal material well-being to show that “volatile capital movements add 
swings in foreign exchange rates that may not well approximate the per- 
sonal consumption opportunities provided by local income” (Schultz 1998, 
p. 310). If so, they need to better explain why sociologists would want to 
focus on exchange rate as a dependent variable. If that is not their intent, 
then we return to the issue as it is framed in the income literature: Which 
method—PPP or FX—better measures the relative material well-being 
of people living in different nations? With all its flaws, PPP is the con- 
sensus choice for that task. As Schultz, among others, observes, if the goal 
is to “describe trends in the distribution of personal welfare that are due 
to income” then “the general concept of purchasing power parity is the 
appropriate one” (Schultz 1998, p. 310). 


TWO CONJECTURES 


In “Empirics of World Income Inequalities,” I concluded that, when 
nations are weighted by population and income is measured using stan- 
dard purchasing power parity (PPP) measures, between-nation income 
inequality has remained relatively stable in recent decades (1960s through 
the 1980s). After I finished the analysis, I discovered that Schultz (1998) 
had independently reached the same conclusion about the relative stability 
of between-nation income inequality in recent decades. Moreover, we both 
found that the stability reflects the offsetting effects of differences in in- 
come growth rates, and differences in population growth rates, in the 
world’s most populous nations. With regard to the offsetting effects of 
income growth rates, China’s faster-than-world-average income growth 


^ Because between-nation income inequality refers to differences in per capita income 
across nations, the trend in between-nation income inequality 1s determined by nations’ 
relative rates of population increase as well as by nations’ relative rates of economic 
expansion. 'To compare trends in income inequality for different indexes of inequality, 
I developed a standardized method for decomposing change in inequality indexes into 
the contributions of different economic growth rates vs. different population growth 
rates. 
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has operated to depress between-nation income inequality, whereas Ja- 
pan's faster-than-world-average income growth and India's slower-than- 
world-average income growth have both operated to boost between-nation 
inequality. With regard to the offsetting effects of population growth rates, 
faster-than-world-average population growth in India served to boost be- 
tween-nation income inequality (by fattening the left-hand tail of the 
income distribution) whereas slower-than-world-average population 
growth in the United States had the opposite effect (by shrinking the 
right-hand tail). 

Sociologists might be surprised to learn that (weighted) between-nation 
income inequality has not been rising in recent decades since that fact 
appears to challenge the conventional view of a polarizing world. It is 
important to note, however, that the post-1960 relative stability in be- 
tween-nation income inequality might be a recent phenomenon, since 
recent trends in between-nation income inequality need not mirror his- 
torical trends. In addition, world income inequality might be rising even 
if between-nation income inequality is not. 

Because these two issues—the historical trend in between-nation income 
inequality and the present trend in world income inequality—represent 
the current frontier for cross-national inequality research, one cannot 
speak definitively about either issue. But it is possible to offer conjectures. 

CONJECTURE 1.—There has been a long-run vise in between-nation 
income inequality over the course of the Industrial Revolution. 

Adam Smith could scarcely have foreseen the changes that would occur 
in nations’ incomes over the final two centuries of the millennium. Incomes 
are dramatically larger today, on average, than they were when Smith 
wrote The Wealth of Nations (Maddison 1995, table 1-1). Are national 
incomes also more unequal? 

In my original article, I focused on the recent trend in between-nation 
income inequality. The question of the historical trend nonetheless was 
raised by my claim that “the centuries-old trend of rising inequality [has] 
leveled off” (p. 1597). Korzeniewicz and Moran are quite right to note 
that I did not actually study the pre-1960 trend, so prudence dictates that 
we treat the claim of a centuries-old rise in between-nation income in- 
equality as a conjecture until firmer evidence is available (but see Pritchett 
[1997], who is more confident about the validity of the claim). 

The conjecture that between-nation income inequality has risen over 
the course of the Industrial Revolution is prompted in large part by the 
observation that current levels of between-nation income inequality ap- 
pear to be unsustainable in the context of historical income levels. Ac- 
cording to recent estimates, the world’s average income (in constant dol- 
lars) in the early 19th century was about one-eighth of what it is today 
(Maddison 1995, table 1-1). Average incomes in the richest nations today 
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are estimated to be roughly 30 times larger than average incomes in the 
poorest nations (Summers et al. 1994). Projecting that level of between- 
nation inequality back to the early 19th century yields average incomes 
that are implausibly low for much of the world. 

CONJECTURE 2.—Average within-nation income inequality has risen 
in recent decades (and, thus, world income inequality has risen in recent 
decades). 

Given the flat between-nation trend, the trend in world income in- 
equality depends on the trend in income inequality in the (population- 
weighted) average nation. My conjecture is that income inequality has 
risen in the average nation over recent decades. 

I base this conjecture on, first, the rise in income inequality in most 
Western industrialized nations over the 1970s and 1980s (e.g., Gottschalk 
and Smeeding 1997); second, the evidence of rising income inequality in 
China (Yang 1999); and, third, the rapid rise in inequality in ex- 
Communist nations (Brainerd 1998; Milanovic 1999). Unless these in- 
stances of rising inequality are offset by falling inequality within other 
nations, it follows that income inequality is rising in the average nation 
(and hence income inequality is rising for the world as a whole). 

In sum: Recent research calls into question conventional sociological 
wisdom that national incomes are polarizing. If the world’s income in- 
equality is rising—as it might well be—the apparent source is rising in- 
come inequality within nations, not rising inequality across nations. Work 
on change in the world’s total inequality will require resourcefulness be- 
cause there are still major gaps in the coverage for within-nation income 
inxequality. Although I disagree with Korzeniewicz and Moran’s proposal 
that researchers rely on FX estimates (as well as PPP estimates) in the 
study of between-nation inequality, I appreciate their careful attention to 
the issues raised by my article, and I join them in inviting other sociologists 
to accept the challenge of studying world income inequality. I particularly 
invite empirical investigations of two conjectures: first, that between- 
nation income inequality rose over the course of the Industrial Revolution 
and, second, that in recent decades income inequality has risen in the 
(population-weighted) average nation. 


GLENN FIREBAUGH 
Pennsylvania State University 
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Beyond the Cultural Turn: New Directions in the Study of Society and 
Culture. Edited by Victoria E. Bonnell and Lynn Hunt. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1999. Pp. хі+350. $45.00 (cloth); 
$16.95 (paper). 


Mabel Berezin 
UCLA 


In a field populated by distinguished and erudite practitioners, a reviewer 
must be somewhat circumspect as to whom she assigns pivotal roles. Even 
though discretion is the better part of reviewing, I think it is reasonable 
to claim that William Sewell, Jr.’s Work and Revolution in France (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1980) and Lynn Hunt's Politics, Culture and 
Class in the French Revolution (University of California Press, 1984) not 
only inspired much of the "cultural turn" in political sociology, but also 
legitimated for my generation a new way to think and work in the field 
of history, politics, and culture. Now almost two decades after the pub- 
lication of these two books, Victoria E. Bonnell and Lynn Hunt have 
gathered together a group of scholars to assess the accomplishments of 
the “cultural turn.” 

Beyond the Cultural Turn is a cohesive exercise in reflexive cultural 
criticism that self-consciously situates itself in the intellectual and meth- 
odological debates that have dominated the human sciences in the last 
20 years. Bonnell and Hunt are editors of an influential series on the 
History of Society and Culture at the University of California Press that 
has helped to institutionalize the “cultural turn.” The series has published 
an impressive list of 34 books that range across time, space, and academic 
disciplines. The nine essays in Beyond the Cultural Turn (with the ex- 
ception of one, all written for the volume) plus the editors’ introduction 
and Hayden White’s afterword provide a coherent guide to where the 
“cultural turn” has been and what new paths it might follow. 

A short review can only gloss the cumulative richness of this volume 
and the nuanced essays of the individual authors—all of whom are leading 
scholars in their respective fields. A common concern with how culture 
as a site of inquiry has developed within the various social science dis- 
ciplines informs the essays. As empirically minded social scientists, the 
authors (historians, sociologists, anthropologists) seek to define a research 
project that weds cultural specificity and historical contingency to meth- 
odological rigor, generalizable propositions, and theory construction. The 
contributors discuss how to strike a balance between the requisites of 
cultural analysis that focus upon the ultimately intangible realm of mean- 
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ing and interpretation and the demands of social science that focus upon 
falsifiability and explanation. The authors address the rejection of science, 
not only its affirmation, as they position themselves vis-à-vis the “post- 
modern turn" and its claims to recognition of difference, relativity, and 
multivalence. 

Bonnell and Hunt's introductory essay pays particular attention to the 
way that cultural history evolved from social history in the early 1980s. 
William Sewell's essay on *culture" as concept continues this theme and 
develops ways to deploy culture as an analytic category. In a similar vein, 
Richard Biernacki argues for the necessity of paying careful attention to 
method and comparison in cultural analysis. Sewell and Biernacki em- 
phasize the ways that practices and their attendant cognitions are con- 
stitutive of culture and should be the starting point of cultural analysis. 

'The next section of the collection focuses on the cultural construction 
of knowledge. Margaret C. Jacobs reviews the effect that the "cultural 
turn" has had on science studies. She has a particularly astute reading of 
Alan Sokal's social text hoax. Margaret Somers focuses upon how the 
uncritical deployment of concepts used in analysis of political membership 
and participation attenuates their transformative power. Using "the meta- 
narrative of Anglo-American citizenship," Somers advocates a "historical 
sociology of concept formation" to unpack our political and theoretical 
assumptions. 

The middle section of the book is devoted to how historians have 
incorporated a poststructuralist theoretical apparatus, narrative, dis- 
course, representation, into their work. Karen Halttunen focuses on how 
the narrative structure of murder mysteries, fictional or actual, point to 
a community’s moral understanding of evil. Steven Feierman focuses on 
“invisible histories" and the role of the medium in African colonies. Sonya 
Rose brings together issues of sexuality, culture, and history. Her case is 
the public discourse about the moral or immoral (as the authorities would 
have it) behavior of British women who consorted with soldiers during 
World War II. She makes a convincing argument that discourses of public 
morality and gender mutate in the face of historically contingent 
events—such as war. 

The last section shifts to the body and the self and their relation to the 
concept of identity. Caroline Bynum's discussion of death and suffering 
argues that an analysis of medieval narratives on the decay of the body 
has implications for modern identity and selfhood. Jerrold Siegel argues 
that the “self” has been the most contested concept in poststructuralist 
theory. Beginning with Nietzsche and ending with Derrida, Siegel pro- 
vides a history of the concept that suggests a way to reanimate it in a 
culturally specific manner. Hayden White's afterword reminds us that the 
task of scholarship is transformation as well as interpretation and reminds 
us that the “cultural turn” should be a moral and political as well as 
intellectual enterprise. 

Beyond the Cultural Turn is simply the best book we have on the past 
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accomplishments and the future directions of cultural analysis. It will no 
doubt stand beside those rare edited volumes that become oft-cited clas- 
sics. Scholars of all disciplinary affiliations, including scientists, will find 
the issues raised in this collection compelling. In short, I enthusiastically 
recommend this book to all social scientists who are thinking about where 
to turn next. 


Racial Situations: Class Predicaments of Whiteness in Detroit. By John 
Hartigan, Jr. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1999. Pp. 
xvi-- 354. $55.00 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Pamela Perry 
Harvard University 


Racial Situations, by anthropologist John Hartigan Jr., marks a significant 
advance in “critical white studies" and theories of the social construction 
of racial identity generally. Through ethnographies of three predominantly 
white neighborhoods in *black" Detroit (Briggs, Corktown, and Warren- 
dale), Hartigan reveals how the race and class compositions of different 
localities differently influence the ways whites are racially objectified and, 
thus, the ways they make sense of and define race and white identity. 
While Hartigan is not the first to claim that class and local matters in- 
fluence the construction of whiteness, he is the first to vividly substantiate 
that claim through ethnographic comparisons of communities of differ- 
ently classed white Americans and the first to reveal the complex, “lived” 
interactions of race and class that render white identities unstable and 
multiple. | 

Hartigan's central argument is that, in daily practice, *intraracial" re- 
lations among whites, particularly those based on class distinctions, are 
as constitutive of white identity as are interracial relations. If white iden- 
tity is grounded in being the unmarked “norm,” then being relationally 
marked by class is as threatening to whiteness as being marked by race. 
Hartigan shows how whites in his study sought to control the significance 
of their racialness by either marking white “others” or coming to terms 
with their own economically or racially marked status. 

For example, poor whites in Briggs were marked “hillbillies” by more 
advantaged whites. They were particularly stigmatized, even more than 
poor blacks in the area, and Hartigan argues that this was because poverty 
is particularly threatening to normative whiteness. In Corktown, new- 
comer whites with investment interests in the neighborhood threatened 
the invisibility of some of the old-timer white residents. In order to remain 
unmarked and distance themselves from the apparent class privileges and 
racial motivations of the newcomers, old-timers marked the latter as “gen- 
trifiers.” And in Warrendale, working-class whites who opposed the open- 
ing of an Afrocentric school were tagged “racist” by outsiders and the 
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local press. Hartigan sensitively argues that the concerns of those whites, 
though racially motivated, were complex and not altogether unreasonable, 
but because the whites were unversed in middle-class decorums about 
“race talk,” their discourse was reductively interpreted as “racist.” 

Hartigan also argues that class does not affect race through these intra- 
racial machinations alone. Class influences where people live; what they 
do in their spare time and in what company; what kinds of discourses 
are available to make sense of race-class differences; and the degree to 
which whites can control the extent to which they are “raced.” All of these 
inflect the experiences, meanings, and significance of race and whiteness 
for whites. For example, Hartigan observed that the “hillbillies” in Briggs 
had close association with blacks through an active street and bar life. 
That made for close interracial affinities and solidarities at times and 
volatile, racially tense situations at other times. In this context, Hartigan 
asserts, even the most derogatory use of the term “nigger” by a “hillbilly” 
would not be interpreted as “racist” per se by other poor whites, but as 
a sign of pretentiousness. Contrarily, in Corktown, middle-class whites 
were focused on work and home renovation and, thus, had very few 
racialized exchanges. This allowed them to maintain a race-neutral de- 
corum and focus on intraracial class distinctions to control the significance 
of their racialness. Here whites might call someone “racist” for merely 
acknowledging racial difference. 

There was an extent to which this work made me want for more—more 
unraveling of the subtle interlockings of race and class and more attention 
to the semi-independent roles of intergroup proximities, social space, and 
interpretive frameworks in contouring race beyond the relationship of 
those things to class. As well, in Corktown and Warrendale, Hartigan 
only interviewed whites who were active in key local community organ- 
izations and, in the book, implies that those whites spoke for all whites 
in their communities. I was not convinced of this and wanted either to 
hear from other whites or for Hartigan simply to have particularized the 
discourses within the neighborhood organizations to those organizations 
alone. Given that this work is about the local, situated character of race 
matters, Hartigan’s argument would have held up just as well, possibly 
stronger, had he done the latter. 

That said, I came to feel that my desire for “more” spoke, overall, to 
the strength of this work, not its weakness. Racial Situations is ground- 
breaking and enlightening and, hence, raises questions and curiosities that 
feel like “want.” Hartigan reveals nuances and complexities of race that 
our current vernacular and common sense inadequately embrace, hence 
my sensation of “lack.” Overall, Racial Situations, through deftly illu- 
minating the contingencies that render race and white identity fickle and 
unstable, marks an important turning point toward a more sophisticated 
and politically useful critical studies in whiteness. 
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Negotiating National Identity: Immigrants, Minorities, and the Struggle 
fov Ethnicity in Brazil. By Jeffrey Lesser. Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1999. Pp. xiii-- 281. $49.95 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


Lauren Derby 
Oxford University 


This extraordinarily rich and skillful study explores immigration and its 
impact on national identity in Brazil between 1850 and 1950, focusing 
on how non-European, nonblack interstitial populations were received 
and how they in turn fashioned their identities on Brazilian soil. This 
account explores the experience of the Chinese, Syrian, and Japanese 
migrants who arrived in Brazil in successive waves from the mid-19th 
century through the postwar period and accounted for some 1096 of mi- 
gration overall. The study includes a theoretical introduction and con- 
clusion and five thematic chapters on Chinese, Arab, and Japanese im- 
migration to Brazil These groups provide a compelling avenue for 
considering the changing relationship between whiteness and national 
identity over time, as well as how the very meaning of whiteness shifted 
dramatically over the course of the century. As such, Lesser contributes 
studies on the unmarked and often unseen racial construct of whiteness, 
while underscoring its ambivalent and contradictory status in a nation 
that purports to see itself as somehow both mixed, and white, at the same 
time. 

This account employs a dialogical approach, rare in migration studies: 
Migrants are shown to stretch the limits of state policy by redeploying 
and thereby redefining the terms of its discourse. Complicating the bipolar 
black/white categories of Brazilian racial ideology, Lesser asks new ques- 
tions about how the social meaning of whiteness changed in relation to 
Middle Eastern and Asian immigrants over time. This book adds to a 
growing body of literature, still predominantly focused on the United 
States, concerned with deepening our understanding of the implicit codes 
of both inclusion and exclusion, which have enabled individuals to move 
up (or down) the status hierarchy. The Latin American literature has not 
yet probed in depth the ambivalent status of whites whose markers of 
race, ethnicity, class, and country of origin did not coincide—how they 
could have benefited from privilege at times or fallen from grace at others. 
А good example of this process at work in Lesser's account is how the 
Japanese community in Brazil suddenly came to be seen as national en- 
emies trying to “steal” the Amazon and establish a country there called 
“New Japan" during World War II, when earlier they had been celebrated 
as providing а new path of Brazilian progress due to their hard-working 
ethos. 

Lesser not only provides a wealth of new documentation on these im- 
migrant experiences, he also challenges the myth of racial democracy from 
а new standpoint, arguing that those whose claim to whiteness was shift- 
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ing, ambivalent, and partial was due to their national rather than racial 
location. Consequently, he demonstrates how the shifting boundary be- 
tween the national and the racial helped enable the negotiation of terms 
and their meanings. In a highly suggestive introduction, Lesser sketches 
a new understanding of mestiçagem as a “multiplicity of hyphenated Bra- 
zilians, rather than a single, uniform one" (p. 5), who shift identities as 
they move between the public and private domains. Lesser thus reaches 
toward a far more dynamic model of whiteness than the standard ap- 
proach, which tends to homogenize it by approaching its social significance 
only as it emerges in relation to blackness. 

Lesser thus makes a solid contribution to the literature on race, ethnicity, 
and nationality in the Americas by seeing whiteness as a contingent re- 
source that is accorded meaning in relation to other status markers. Seen 
through the prism of the non-European white immigrant experience, the 
social meaning of whiteness in Brazil thus has a curious way of slipping 
in and out of focus, making it so interesting but also difficult to interpret. 
However, Lesser could have focused in his conclusion a bit more on what 
these immigrant experiences tell us about the logic of national identity in 
mestizo cultures—when and why Brazilian national identity becomes 
more egalitarian and when it becomes more hierarchical. 

Not only does Lesser's account provide some fascinating new vignettes 
in Brazilian history, but it makes deft use of source materials as well. For 
example, he demonstrates how images of Middle Easterners drew upon 
a longstanding orientalist tradition originally derived from Portuguese 
accounts of Moors, as well as an outmoded ethnology, which portrayed 
Brazilian indigenes as of Middle-Eastern origin, a bizarre perspective that 
made Arabs out to be “European, Asian and indigenous to Brazil" (р. 43). 
He also analyzes monuments, television programs, songs, and rumors. 
The section on Japanese migration presents fascinating new data on Jap- 
anese secret societies that sprang up on Brazilian soil during the war and 
provided a refuge for the Japanese Brazilians (nikkei) seeking to defend 
themselves at the height of anti-Japanese sentiment. Lesser also brings 
gender to bear on his analysis of nationalist imagery, which proved par- 
ticularly salient in accounts of Japanese and Syrian sexuality and female 
mystery. 

For all that is novel in this rich account, the more traditional linkages 
between ethnicity and other forms of status ranking, such as class and 
region, are at times overlooked. At times we are presented discourses that 
purport to be national but most likely had a regional significance, as 15 
common in Latin America. Moreover, nativist rhetoric is also often de- 
ployed as political currency in the arena of party politics and thus can 
be more strategic than expressive, a means to an end rather than an end 
in itself. Thus it would have been useful to situate the interlocutors more 
explicitly, so that the reader has a deeper sense of the various levels of 
meaning of these discourses in the public sphere that at times were prob- 
ably aimed far beyond the immigrants themselves. Finally, by calling the 
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phenomenon of non-European white migration an ethnic rather than a 
racial issue, Lesser sidesteps an earlier literature on racial whitening-—one 
which sought to analyze whiteness as a social category of gradations 
(Thomas Skidmore, Black into White: Race and Nationality in Brazilian 
Thought [Duke University Press, 1993]). Yet these limitations by no means 
detract from the text's important contribution to the literature on Bra- 
zilian social history and Latin American national and ethnic identity. This 
masterful book opens a new level of debate over issues of nationhood, 
ethnicity, and whiteness in Latin America, and it will surely inspire new 
research along these lines. 


Baring Our Souls: TV Talk Shows and the Religion of Recovery. By Kath- 
leen S. Lowney. New York: Aldine de Gruyter, 1999. Pp. xii-- 159. $42.95 
(cloth); $21.95 (paper). 


Laura Grindstaff 
University of California, Davis 


“I confess—I watch television talk shows.” Sc begins Baring Our Souls, 
one of the growing number of books by academics about daytime talk 
shows. Lowney’s confessional, conversational style is a nice touch and 
appropriate, given the topic. Talk shows, she argues, constitute the clearest 
contemporary example of how American society has elevated the recovery 
movement—and its self-help ideology—to the status of civil religion. 

Contrary to scholars and critics who insist that talk shows (a la Oprah 
et al.) celebrate deviant behavior and undermine the moral fabric of so- 
ciety, Lowney’s central thesis is that talk shows do in fact have a strong 
moral code, although not one she wants to endorse. Talk shows provide 
an “electronic tent” under which sinners confess their sins and are either 
reinstated or ousted from the moral community. They showcase deviant 
behavior but only to ultimately condemn it. The problem with this moral 
code, however, as with recovery discourse generally, is that it reduces 
complex social problems to matters of individual psychology and suggests 
whatever the problem, the solution is therapy. Social change is never on 
the talk-show agenda; rather, guests and audience members are encour- 
aged to turn inward and focus on themselves. 

Lowney begins her analysis by discussing the rise and popularity of the 
genre, along with the important influence of two historic antecedents: the 
carnival freak show and the religious revival meeting. The former then 
disappears from view as she goes on to explain the basic tenants of re- 
covery discourse and to demonstrate (by drawirg on transcripts of specific 
episodes) the ways in which these tenants are reproduced on talk shows. 

In the latter half of the book, Lowney traces the roots of the recovery 
movement to three interlocking developments: the medicalization of de- 
viance, the radical critique of medicalization exemplified by Alcoholics 
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Anonymous, and the more general "turn inward" of social movement 
activism after the Vietnam War—the tendency of activists to settle for a 
more psychologically based identity politics after their original demands 
for real, structural change went largely unrealized. According to Lowney, 
these developments together helped establish a contemporary landscape 
in which “Americans too busy and too disillusioned to attend conscious- 
raising groups instead find time to squeeze in a 12-step meeting or two 
a week" (p. 133). We need to see the recovery movement for what it is, 
Lowney concludes, *a civil religion that celebrates self-absorption as its 
highest virtue" (p. 149). Lowney's book thus contributes less to media 
scholarship and more to ongoing debates about the “social problem" pre- 
sented by certain strands of American individualism, articulated by schol- 
ars ranging from Bellah et al. (Habits of the Heart: Individualism and 
Commitment in American Life [University of California Press, 1985]) to 
Elayne Rapping (The Culture of Recovery: Making Sense of the Self-Help 
Movement in Women’s Lives [Beacon Press, 1996)). 

One of the book’s strengths is its comprehensive database: Lowney 
analyzed more than 325 talk-show transcripts from the 1995—96 television 
season. Another strength is its lively style and accessible language, clearly 
geared toward undergraduate and lay audiences rather than professional 
academics. Unfortunately, this might also be its greatest weakness, in that 
it prevents her from treating the subject matter with the complexity it 
deserves—not an usual predicament for scholars writing for the general 
public. The historical analysis leads to some overly broad and perhaps 
questionable claims, the most problematic being the assertion that iden- 
tity-based politics were solely derivative (rather than also constitutive) of 
social movement agendas in the 1960s and 1970s. Likewise, Lowney sug- 
gests that participation in the recovery movement is diverting people from 
“real” forms of activism, but there is no guarantee that the people who 
attend 12-step meetings would turn to social activism if you took their 
meetings away. The women who flock to the recovery movement today, 
for example, might never have joined the feminist movement 30 years 
ago. 

Another problem is that Lowney’s exclusive focus on textual data leads 
her to suggest that people participate in talk shows because they subscribe 
to the religion of recovery. Existing research on the genre, however, sug- 
gests that talk-show guests have widely varied motives for participating, 
and the presumed therapeutic benefits of self-disclosure is only one of 
them (see Patricia Priest Public Intimacies: Talk-Show Participants and 
Tell-All TV [Hampton Press, 1995], and Josh Gamson Freaks Talk Back: 
TV Talk Shows and Sexual Nonconformity [University of Chicago Press, 
1998]. Even then, it is quite possible that industry professionals and guests 
alike invoke a therapeutic framework not because they believe it neces- 
sarily but because it has greater cultural legitimacy than simply admitting, 
“I need high ratings,” or “I want to be on TV.” This does not undermine 
the basic insight that recovery discourse is deeply embedded in popular 
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consciousness—quite the contrary. But the difference between genuinely 
believing the discourse and simply using it to get what you want (whether 
ratings or television exposure) is large, and it speaks to the importance 
of taking into account the process of mass mediation itself, which Lowney 
does not really do. 

In the end, Baring Our Souls is a lively, highly readable book that 
reiterates an important point about the apparent dangers posed by the 
recovery movement to systemic social change. Lowney laments the fact 
that in adopting recovery discourse, talk shows promote a psychologized 
rather than sociological understanding of the world. Sadly, most forms of 
commercial media do the same, and as a fellow sociologist, I share the 
lament. 


The Power of Religious Publics: Staking Claims in American Society. 
Edited by William H. Swatos, Jr., and James K. Wellman, Jr. Westport, 
Conn.: Praeger Publishers, 1999. Pp. viiit+237. $59.95. 


Nancy J. Davis 
DePauw University 


How to argue at the public table is the central focus of this collection of 
essays on the role of religion in American politics and public culture. 
Grounded in Martin Marty’s concept of “public religion,” the book opens 
with an essay by him on the continued usefulness of the concept, despite 
its problematic connotation of a unified American culture. The book is 
built around a 1996 consultation sponsored by the Public Religious Project 
at the University of Chicago and a 1997 session of the Religious Research 
Association. Most of the authors are sociologists; others are faculty in 
departments of religion, church administrators, or officers of religious 
research associations. 

Many of the essays included critically examine secularization theory 
and its claim that modernization has privatized religion and reduced its 
power to shape civil society. There is general agreement that religious 
people have the right and duty to sit at the public table and that table 
manners ought to include civility toward opponents. Disagreement 
emerges on the power of religious publics today and whether they exercise 
hegemonic and illegal influence over the state, have only weak, watered- 
down effects, or have become apologists for the state and marketplace. 

The authors pose important questions. In an examination of the varied 
court interpretations of the establishment and free exercise clauses of the 
First Amendment, Philip Hammond asks “Can Religion be Religious in 
Public?” If religious groups cannot claim special authority in the public 
realm, Peggy Shriver wonders, has religion become like any other special 
interest group that petitions the state? Most of the authors recognize that 
the privileged place at the table once occupied by Evangelical Protestants 
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has eroded, though Robert Bellah argues that their emphasis on the sa- 
credness of individual conscience has filtered into other religious traditions 
and bolstered the individualism of the American marketplace. Phillip 
Hammond and James Wellman argue that in the public domain, the 
theological vocabulary of sin and salvation must be translated into fal- 
sifiable claims that rely on reason, logic, and appeals to social health. 

A question woven into many of the chapters is If the only rulebook in 
public culture is that of liberal pluralistic democracy with its emphasis 
on consensus over Truth, are religious convictions necessarily watered 
down in this arena by law or by concerns of efficacy? James Kelly argues 
that religiously committed citizens should avoid compromise on core con- 
victions, but also seek principled common ground with opponents. Wil- 
liam Swatos, Jr., worries about increased state encroachment on the right 
to religious expression, though the one court case he cites is one involving 
animal sacrifice in which the court upheld the right to religious practice. 

In contrast, James E. Wood, Jr., celebrates the separation of church 
and state and warns of the dangers of public religion “becoming a hand- 
maiden of the state” (p. 42). In separate essays, Phillip Hammond, Robert 
Wellman, and Rhys Williams point to frequent examples of the court 
upholding the religious beliefs of majorities, in violation of the establish- 
ment clause, when there is no secular justification offered—for example, 
in laws against homosexuality. In a comparative piece, James Richardson 
documents the greater state restriction of new religions and the complicity 
of established faiths in this. James Davidson and Ralph Pyle, in an em- 
pirical analysis, show declining social outreach to reduce economic in- 
equality by congregations in favor of increased focus on members’ spir- 
itual needs. In a theoretically sophisticated essay on the “multivocality of 
symbols,” Rhys Williams considers the ways in which “common good” 
language both disguises the hegemony of dominant (religious) groups, yet 
also allows challengers to use the same language to claim rights. 

In some essays, ad hominem religious partisanship comes through—for 
example, in James Richardson’s statement “Most thinking people, even 
in former communist countries, view the role of religion in society posi- 
tively” (p. 167; emphasis added). In the article by Jacob Neusner (with 
William Green), there is distracting boosterism for nation (“This country 
[America] is more hospitable to difference than any other society now or 
ever" [р. 75]), and for departments of religion, the topic of public religions 
is lost. The piece by coeditor William Swatos, Jr., provides a weak ending 
for the book. Rather than pulling together common threads and points 
of divergence, it is primarily an attack on laws against spousal assault, 
child abuse, and marital rape: “Any religious teaching that a male has 
certain rights in relation to his wife or a wife has duties to her husband 
may be laid aside by the state” (p.198). 

This final essay exemplifies one of the problems of the volume for a 
sociologist. Some essays are more normative—describing a blueprint for 
the good society—than sociological analysis of the role of public religion 
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in American. Perhaps because this book is intended for a diverse audience: 
people of faith, sociologists of religion, and an educated lay audience 
concerned about the relationship between religion and politics, most of 
the essays are holistic observations about American Society; sometimes 
supporting research is cited, other times not. The reader hoping to under- 
stand how conclusions are reached will sometimes be disappointed. For 
a sociologist, more case studies of the actual functianing of religious groups 
in the public arena would have been useful. That said, the book pulls 
together in one place major debates about the role of religion in public 
life. Important questions are here, if not always compelling answers. 


Speaking of Abortion: Television and Authority in the Lives of Women. 
By Andrea L. Press and Elizabeth R. Cole. Chicaga: University of Chicago 
Press, 1999. Pp. 223. $25.00. 


Nina Eliasoph 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


Ordinary people’s theories about morality and society are infinitely more 
complex than most schematic social research would imagine. Speaking of 
Abortion manages to capture the woolly profusion of commonsense ideas, 
while simultaneously throwing the clear light of theoretically informed 
social research onto them. The authors reveal the sense behind their in- 
terviewees’ tangle of ideas about individualism, privacy and obligation, 
hardship and privilege, choice and fate, science and religion, and medical 
and media authority. 

The authors asked women of various classes to invite like-minded 
friends to watch a television show about abortion, in the interviewees’ 
own homes. These “ethnographic focus groups” allowed the authors to 
hear interviewees deliberating amongst themselves, trying to decide, for 
example, which sorts of abortions are justified. This research method 
allowed the authors to hear the women’s own methods of deciphering 
social issues. I had the sense from reading the ample interview transcripts 
that the discussions were indeed very free-wheeling and lively, and the 
interview material alone would make reading the book worth the effort 
of deciphering the often obscure, overwrought prose. 

The interviews become springboards for the authors’ expansive theo- 
rizing about individualism, class consciousness, and resistance. Of course, 
any social researcher would expect opinions expressed in this context to 
be more nuanced and equivocal than the kinds of opinions surveys aim 
to capture (pro-life women considering many reasons for abortion to be 
acceptable and pro-choice women frowning upon many reasons for abor- 
tion, for example). But what is intriguing here are the ways the inter- 
viewees fashion a relationship to mainstream media, legal and medical 
authority, and the cultural mainstream in general, which one could not 
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guess simply by knowing interviewees' answers to survey or interview 
questions. For example, in the most interesting chapter, pro-life women 
reject the authority of mainstream science, media, and secular rationality 
but, paradoxically, use the secular language of science themselves to make 
the case for their version of the truth. They say that really honest doctors 
know how much abortions harm the woman and how early the fetus 
becomes a person. These pro-life women are, according to Press and Cole, 
a “resistant subculture” against the mainstream. In media research, the 
concept of “resistant subculture” has usually referred to oppressed groups 
that resist structural domination. But in this case, the resistance comes 
from a group that considers its ideas to be culturally excluded from the 
secular mainstream and yet cannot escape that same secular mainstream's 
methods of defining the truth in scientific, secular terms. 

It is easy to see why these pro-life women object to TV depictions of 
abortion; the presentations are usually vaguely sympathetic, showing 
women in dire straits with few options. One episode of Cagney and Lacey 
that interviewees watched, for example, showed “Mrs. Herrera," a poor 
Latino woman, whose husband is on disability. She must choose between 
having an abortion in order to go to school or having the child and possibly 
going on welfare. The middle-class, pro-choice interviewees’ discussions 
show why this is a sympathetic portrayal: Mrs. Herrera’s decision is an 
anguished response to social obligations, not an individual, private, lightly 
made decision (despite the individualistic lingo of the pro-choice move- 
ment, this is what the pro-choice interviewees highlight in their discus- 
sions). But viewers do not always give this “preferred reading” that pro- 
ducers intended; working-class interviewees did not consider these 
economic conditions to be as dire as media producers imagined. Press and 
Cole call these viewers “middle-class identified”: these are women who 
want to be upwardly mobile themselves, and the very last thing they want 
is to think that the obstacles they face are truly insurmountable. They 
want to imagine themselves as having choices, so when they see someone 
on TV in similar circumstances, they refuse to allow her the luxury of 
inescapable conditions and refuse to let her blame her choices on inevitable 
conditions. This analysis of class differences in reception of this message 
gives a sharp nudge to any simply class determinism either of media 
production or reception, showing how media messages that actively ac- 
knowledge class inequality might meet the most strong resistance from 
working-class people themselves and why media depictions that acknowl- 
edge an oppressed group’s plight might meet the strongest resistance from 
the group itself. 

For scholars who perch in the unsettled but blooming median between 
the roads of sociology and communications research, this book offers an 
incisive methodological discussion that takes both disciplines’ preoccu- 
pations seriously. The methodological appendix very intelligently shows 
communications research and sociology butting heads over the question 
of how to treat interviewees’ class differences without treating them as 
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essences that are automatically salient for the person's identity at every 
moment. For scholars of morality, gender, class, and media reception, the 
book's intensive and clever use of interview material offers many pro- 
vocative and thoughtful challenges. 


From Motherhood to Citizenship: Women’s Rights and International Or- 
ganizations. By Nitza Berkovitch. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1999. Pp. xiv+207. $34.95. 


Winifred R. Poster 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


For a discipline that has been pivotal in transnational studies of gender, 
sociology has been lagging behind other fields of late. The most lively 
debates on globalization and gender in recent years have emerged from 
philosophy, economics, political science, cultural/media studies, and 
women’s studies. (For instance, Uma Narayan, Dislocating Cultures: 
Identities, Traditions, and Third World Feminism [Routledge, 1997]; Am- 
rita Basu, ed., The Challenge of Local Feminisms [Westview Press, 1995]; 
Anne Mcclintok, et. al., eds., Dangerous Liasons: Gender, Nation, and 
Postcolonial Perspectives [University of Minnesota Press, 1997]; and In- 
derpal Grewal and Caren Caplan, eds., Scattered Hegemonies: Post- 
modernity and Transnational Feminist Practices [University of Minnesota 
Press, 1994]). However, Nitza Berkovitch’s book From Motherhood to 
Citizenship will help set us back on track. І: refocuses our attention to 
these issues with an innovative analysis centering on international or- 
ganizations (rather than conventional topics like economics or technology). 
Using rich archival data from groups like the United Nations, along with 
comparative state policy data, this book reveals the importance of such 
organizations in shaping notions of womanhood across the world, as well 
as the astonishing variability the content of those notions over time 

The analysis starts in the late 19th century, when women’s issues first 
appeared on the international scene under the framework of “mother- 
hood.” Chapters 2 and 3 describe how women in this period were first 
starting to enter the public sphere. Consequently, state leaders were pri- 
marily concerned with “protecting” women from the evils outside the 
home, or else profiting from women’s homely/maternal attributes to uplift 
the rest of the community. Thus, when the first permanent intergovern- 
mental bodies were created after World War I—the League of Nations 
and the International Labor Organization—their policies reflected such 
concerns: preventing women from working at night, in hazardous jobs, 
or during pregnancy (i.e., protective legislation); eliminating the trafficking 
in women and children; and securing women's suffrage to infuse women's 
*superior" moral standards into the polity. 

By the post-World War II period, this outlook began to change. A 
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*new" concept of women's rights arose on the international scene, based 
on citizenship rather than motherhood. This change is outlined in chapters 
4 and 5, where the global discourse shifts to women's *brains and skills" 
instead of reproductive functions, and calls for “equal rights" for women 
instead of special treatment. According to Berkovitch, this was made 
possible by the convergence of two factors (among others): a shared com- 
mitment to humanitarianism (largely in response to the cruelties of the 
Holocaust and World War П), and the development of a body capable of 
carrying out that agenda—the United Nations. Given its expanding reach 
and authority to set standards for conduct (even within countries), the 
United Nations promoted the equal rights platform through actions like 
the Convention on the Elimination of Discrimination against Women, and 
the Decade for Women. 

Berkovitch masterfully illustrates the profound impact such legislation 
had on state policy regarding women. Although only 10% of the world's 
countries had adopted equal pay legislation in 1960, the figure was up to 
9596 in the mid-1980s. And by the early 1990s, most countries had es- 
tablished some type of state agency specifically devoted to the progress 
of women's rights. Even more remarkable is the reversal in states' po- 
sitions on issues they had supported so vehemently in the previous era. 
Not only did countries stop ratifying UN conventions on protective leg- 
islation after the 1960s, for instance, some even denounced their own 
earlier ratifications—an act Berkovitch points out is almost unheard of 
in the United Nations. 

Where her analysis is lacking is in explaining the ideological shift, 
specifically why so many state governments adopted the equality agenda 
in the latter period. The causal argument rests on “global normative pres- 
sures" (p. 165) that influence state action, yet the mechanism by which 
they operate is unclear. I was left wondering what these states had to 
gain or lose from supporting UN directives, other than a good record or 
image on women's rights. This top-down theoretical approach also un- 
derplays the role of local women's activism (especially in the post-1960s 
era) Groups like the National Organization for Women and Planned 
Parenthood are not mentioned at all, for example, despite their significant 
impact on American international policy. 

In addition, the analysis is problematic where it overstates the extent 
of the ideological shift, that is, that equal rights has become such a dom- 
inant and uncontested paradigm within the United Nations. Even in the 
past decade, there are many cases where it has lost out to the motherhood 
paradigm, as in the World Health Organization's policy on AIDS pre- 
vention (Karen M. Booth, “National Mother, Global Whore and Тгапз- 
national Femocrats: The Politics of AIDS and the Construction of Women 
at the World Health Organization," Feminist Studies 24 (1998): 115-39). 
Furthermore, there are many feminists who oppose the equality model 
altogether, criticizing it as too passive and limited to address the scope 
of social, political, and economic disadvantages that women face nation- 
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ally and internationally (Julie Peters and Andrea Wolper, eds., Women's 
Rights, Human Rights: International Feminist Perspectives [Routledge, 
1995]. 

Nonetheless, this book provides a much-needed international comple- 
ment to our research on the social construction of gender in organizations. 
Most compelling is how Berkovitch demands self-reflection among fem- 
inist scholars. In illustrating the link between international policy, the 
“scientization” of gender (that is, the need for quantitative measures to 
represent womanhood), and the drive for data collection on equality, she 
reminds us of the historical context of our own research agendas. 


The Real Worlds of Welfare Capitalism. By Robert E. Goodin, Bruce 
Headey, Ruud Muffels, and Henk-Jan Dirven. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1999. Pp. v+358. $59.95 (cloth); $22.95 (paper). 


Julia S. O'Connor 
National Economic and Social Council, Dublin 


“What are the best institutional arrangements for promoting each of a 
variety of social, political and moral values which the welfare state has 
historically been supposed to serve?" (p. vii). Goodin et al. investigate this 
question through an analysis of socioeconomic household panel studies 
of the United States, Germany, and the Netherlands covering the mid- 
1980s to the mid-1990s. These countries exemplify respectively liberal, 
corporatist, and social democratic regimes as outlined by Ggsta Esping- 
Andersen (The Three Worlds of Welfare Capitalism [Polity, 1990]) and 
widely discussed and analyzed in the welfare state literature. Goodin et 
al. argue that these are "the best representatives" of each regime—they 
are the largest in economic and population terms and the most econom- 
ically successful—although it is acknowledged that the Netherlands was 
the only social democratic regime for which long-run panel data were 
available. The aim is essentially to rank order the countries and the wel- 
fare regimes they represent in terms of success in achieving the social and 
economic goals ordinarily associated with welfare regimes. The mecha- 
nism of assessment is by means of empirical analysis of socioeconomic 
data over one-, five-, and ten-year periods to systematically explore how 
the social and political values traditionally associated with welfare states 
are best served. 

Part 1 outlines the reasons for welfare, alternative institutional designs, 
and the national embodiments of each as reflected in the United States, 
Germany, and the Netherlands in the 1980s. A series of expectations based 
on the priorities of each regime are identified. For example, the United 
States is expected to perform best in relation to economic performance 
and efficiency, Germany in relation to social stability and integration, and 
the Netherlands in relation to reduction of poverty, inequality, and un- 
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employment. It is recognized that these differences are not absolute but 
differences in emphasis. Autonomy in the sense of "feeling free" is not 
measured by the panel study data, but information on leisure time and 
disposable income, both of which facilitate choice, is examined, although 
no expectations as to relative ranking of countries are outlined since none 
explicitly identifies autonomy as a priority. The authors develop a wide 
array of measures of policy outcomes relating to each of six criteria: the 
promotion of efficiency, equality, integration, stability and autonomy, and 
the reduction of poverty. Propositions relating to each of these are explored 
through the panel study data in part 2, where these “external moral cri- 
teria" are the standard of success. 

Part 3 focuses on "internal institutional criteria" as the second standard 
of success. Here the focus is on the extent to which, and the mechanisms 
through which, each of the three regimes achieves welfare results, in 
particular those results associated with its regime profile. The performance 
of each regime against its own standards of success and chosen means is 
considered alongside the other two regimes. For example, tables are pre- 
sented outlining how each of the regimes met the liberal welfare regime's 
goals and also the performance of its economic sector, social sector, and 
welfare sector. Similar sets of tables are presented for the social democratic 
and corporatist regimes’ goals. With the exception of the social democratic 
regime, success is not unambiguous even in terms of the expectations and 
mechanisms associated with particular regimes. 

The conclusions chapter moves from the focus on difference and in- 
ternal standards of success to consider the ranking of welfare regimes in 
terms of the results presented throughout the book. It concludes that the 
social democratic welfare regime is “the best of all possible worlds.” It is 
best not only in terms of the social democratic welfare state key criteria, 
but it is at least as good as, and on several indicators better than, the 
other regimes are on their key criteria. 

Goodin et al. chose to rely on the panel data, and this was a good 
choice in terms of illustrating the value of such data—their systematic 
and clear analysis of panel data provides useful insights into key questions 
about welfare states and their relative achievements, and it suggests the 
potential for more sophisticated quantitative analysis as panel data be- 
come available on a wider range of countries. Reliance on these data is 
a limitation in terms of the richness of the analysis. This could be enhanced 
by reference to comparative qualitative case study findings. The limita- 
tions of this study are to a significant extent recognized by the authors. 
There is very little attention to gender and age and none to race and 
ethnicity. These are to some extent limitations of the data, but this is 
hardly true of gender in relation to poverty, inequality, and autonomy. In 
addition to its very effective use of panel data, the other significant con- 
tribution of this book is its clear elaboration of the social and political 
values underlying welfare states and how these vary across welfare 
regimes. - 
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Reconstructing Reconstruction: The Supreme Court and the Production 
of Historical Truth. By Pamela Brandwein. Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1999. Рр. xi-- 272. $49.95 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


Nicholas Pedriana 
University of Iowa 


Reconstructing Reconstruction is a well-formulated, insightful, and timely 
study of how and with what consequences historical narrative intersects 
witb judicial decision making. Because Brandwein combines sociological, 
historical, and legal analysis of U.S. constitutional law, her book should 
appeal to a wide range of scholarly audiences, especially those interested 
in the relationships among law, official definitions of citizenship and equal- 
ity, and racial hierarchy. 

Brandwein anchors her study in the Civil War Reconstruction period. 
The first part of the book centers on Supreme Court rulings on the Re- 
publican-sponsored 13th and 14th Amendments (respectively, the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the equal protection clause). The major issue for the 
Court involved the so called “incorporation” question: Did crafters of the 
14th Amendment's equal protection clause intend to apply the Bill of 
Rights to the states as well as the federal government? If the 14th Amend- 
ment did incorporate state action, then black civil rights were subject to 
federal protection and remedy. If not, Southern states were free to treat 
blacks as they saw fit, without federal oversight. 

Brandwein argues convincingly that judicial interpretation of the 
amendments was highly influenced by competing historical accounts of 
the slavery experience, emancipation, and the Reconstruction. The Re- 
publican version included a belief that formal emancipation did not end 
slavery. Accordingly, Republicans argued that the 14th Amendment gave 
federal protection to black individuals whenever their constitutionally 
guaranteed rights were denied by southern states. The *Northern Dem- 
ocratic" version, by contrast, argued that the Constitution required the 
abolition of slavery as a legal category. Any other restriction of black 
rights was a matter of state legislative majorities. Therefore, Northern 
Democrats argued that the Bill of Rights applied only to the federal 
government, but not to state governments. 

This was nothing less than a debate over the nature of U.S. federalism 
and the proper distribution of state and federal authority. Persuaded by 
the Northern Democratic argument, the Supreme Court fell on the side 
of the states. Thus, according to Brandwein, the Northern Democratic 
version of events became the "true" story of the slavery experience and 
the Reconstruction amendments. 

Brandwein's purpose is to show how this dominant interpretation of 
events shaped key judicial developments in the 20th century. Here, the 
book takes an interesting sociological turn. Drawing on Goffman's concept 
of frame analysis, Brandwein explains how legal actors (judges, legal 
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historians, law professors) use varying interpretive frames as "symbolic 
resources" to present different legal arguments. She explains that those 
who draw on established legal categories and precedents have an advan- 
tage over those who draw on alternative but noninstitutionalized sources 
of legal interpretation. 

In chapters 5 and 6, the author examines the renewed scholarly debate 
in the 1940s between Charles Fairman and William Crosskey over the 
*original" meaning of the 14th Amendment. Brandwein effectively applies 
the concept of frame analysis to this debate. Because Fairman drew on 
the established account of events surrounding the Reconstruction amend- 
ments, he enjoyed significant rhetorical and symbolic advantage over 
Crosskey, who argued for an alternative version of those events. In fact, 
Fairman's analysis restated and further entrenched the "states rights" 
interpretation of the Constitution, while Crosskey became something of 
a scholarly pariah. Brandwein also makes clear that resolution of this 
debate had a large impact on the legal community in general, and the 
Supreme Court in particular. 

At this point, Brandwein's analysis becomes a bit problematic. Chapter 
7 examines the impact of the Fairman/Crosskey debate on the Warren 
Court's 1960s apportionments cases. The Warren majority in these cases 
broke away from the institutionalized version of the 14th Amendment 
and expanded federal power over state legislative apportionments. Vet 
instead of delving into the causes of this cruciallegal development, Brand- 
wein is more concerned with why the majority ruling was vulnerable to 
legal and intellectual attack. But vulnerable or not, it was the majority 
ruling. Apparently, under some circumstances, legal developments can 
break free of institutionalized legal symbols and precedents. I think 
Brandwein wants to tell us more about this but leaves the reader hanging. 
She herself admits that a *sociology of constitutional law" should explain 
how and why dominant interpretations of history and law get trans- 
formed. Although the book never quite gets there, I believe Brandwein 
has enough excellent material that she could have. 

Accordingly, the reader is no longer sure of the book's exact objectives. 
It seems to oscillate between a study of constitutional history, race rela- 
tions, strategies of legal interpretation, and institutional change in general. 
Of course, the easy answer is the book is about all these things and the 
dynamic interactions between them. If so, Brandwein might have offered 
а set of tentative, middle-range propositions on the relationships among 
judicial decision making, the social construction of institutional symbols, 
and patterns of social hierarchy. Her analysis has plenty of insightful ideas 
to do so. Instead, Brandwein concludes with a highly abstract and some- 
what convoluted discussion of mental schemas, social structure, and social 
*reproduction," choppily citing the work of Sewell, Bordieu, and James 
Boyd White. 

АП that notwithstanding, this is а worthwhile and thought-provoking 
book that makes an important contribution to socio-legal studies and the 
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sociology of law. Indeed, a key sociological theme is consistently illustrated 
throughout the book: the meaning and purposes of law are far more than 
stuffy, "objective? rules for applying legal decisions to sets of facts; they 
are contested symbolic packages constructed through lenses of cultural 
sensibilities and accepted "truths" about historical events. Any sociologist 
interested in the origins, reproduction, and transformation of social hi- 
erarchies must come to terms with this crucial insight about law and 
patterns of social organization. 


The Urban Growth Machine: Critical Perspectives Two Decades Later. 
Edited by Andrew E. С. Jones and David Wilson. Albany: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press, 1999. Pp. xiii--312. 


John Walton 
University of California, Davis 


Nearly 25 years ago (hard to believe!), urban sociology was energized by 
the publication (in this journal) of Harvey Molotch's thesis on "the city 
as a growth machine." Subtitled “toward a political economy of place,” 
the argument endeavored to break the impasse surrounding community 
power research in a new approach centered on the link between urban 
politics and spatial form—power and place. With rare exceptions (like 
William Form’s 1954 study of real estate boards), social scientists had 
ignored the decisive role of land, commercial developers, local govern- 
ment, and entrepreneurial coalitions as they combined to shape the phys- 
ical form and social organization of the city. The “growth machine” re- 
stored critical realism and policy relevance to the field. The thesis 
underwent elaboration in the award-winning Urban Fortunes (University 
of California Press, 1987), coauthored with John Logan, and in several 
reflective articles by the authors. From its inception, the Molotch-Logan 
thesis has played a crucial role in the flourishing new urban sociology in 
both the United States and abroad. 

'The collection under review retraces these developments in 15 succinct 
essays. The contributors are primarily geographers representing, about 
evenly the United States and United Kingdom. After an informative 
introduction by the editors, the essays are divided into three sections: 
growth as ideology, new politics, and comparative applications. Molotch 
adds a conclusion that acknowledges his critics and spells out a set of 
policy considerations under the heading “reasons to make me king." А]- 
though individual chapters are too numerous to describe, a sample pro- 
vides the flavor. Kevin Cox argues that local development ideologies are 
not univocal, as in Molotch's treatment, but may stress either territory 
or community, sometimes conflicting with one another. John Logan, Ra- 
chel Whaley, and Kyle Crowder review 20 years of growth regime research 
and reach the temporized conclusion that growth machines do more to 
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shape developmental priorities than to determine policy outcomes. In the 
same vein, Mickey Lauria argues that “landed interests are not necessarily 
the locally dominant fraction of capital, let alone the dominant governing 
coalition actor" (p. 125). Stephanie Pincetl’s study of Orange County, 
California, and Keith Bassett's treatment of Bristol, England, provide, 
respectively, strong support for and serious qualifications of growth ma- 
chine theory. Molotch is blessed with a friendly set of critics. Theoretical 
demurs are palliative, empirical departures within genre bounds, chal- 
lenges readily incorporated, and voices civil. Only in the lone outlier case 
of Israel, analyzed by Andrew Kirby and Thabit Abu Rass, is there a 
suggestion of repudiation. In certain less developed and ethnically divided 
societies, the state plays a decisive role in economic and urban develop- 
ment over and above the interests of local governments or place entre- 
preneurs. The Israeli case begins to suggest cross-national limitations to 
urban growth machine theory. 

The largest segment of the world's urban population lives in Third 
World megacities where spatial structures and social relations are shaped 
less by landed interests than by the confrontation (and accommodation) 
of states and the urban poor. Across Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
cities are "developed" by squatters who build their own communities, 
governments that endeavor to coopt these masses with urban-service pa- 
tronage, and by elites walled up in enclaves where growth machines may, 
indeed, work for 1096 of the population. Molotch himself notes that 
“growth machine real estate markets can only operate when government 
effectively protects contracts" (p. 251)—a condition rarely encountered in 
rapidly urbanizing societies where land invasions, popular protest, state 
clientism, corruption, and capital flight (rather than investment) govern 
the political process. This, of course, is not to reject growth machine theory 
within the developed society contours of U.S./U.K. comparisons. But it 
is to think seriously, on one hand, about the theory's limits and, on the 
other hand, about the general conditions affecting urban form and 
function. 

Retrospective accounts of worthy contributions to social science tend 
to follow the predictable format exhibited by this collection. Some time 
back a good idea was introduced. It grew and multiplied to our collective 
benefit. But these days we are more sophisticated. The by now old idea, 
alas, is badly flawed, limited, and, for all its prescience, a small part of 
the story. Now we know better. Reading such self-confident hindsight, 
one wonders how the critics would have fared back then or, more to the 
point, how they might emulate Molotch's innovative thinking in light of 
today’s problems. What kind of machine works comparatively—explains 
the differences between urbanization patterns in the more and less de- 
veloped regions of the global system? Contributions to the legacy of social 
science should be measured in the context of their own time rather than 
by later standards that owe their achieved sophistication in some part to 
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the earlier work. By that measure, the growth machine fares better than 
recent schemes that would replace it. 


Separate Destinations: Migration, Immigration, and the Politics of Places. 
By James G. Gimpel. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1999. 
Pp. xxiiic- 403. $57.50. 


John R. Logan 
University at Albany 


The topic of James Gimpel’s book is quite promising: the massive re- 
shuffling of people around the country, through both international im- 
migration and internal migration, certainly has affected the politics of 
places where they settle. Gimpel offers an analysis of this impact in seven 
states that present a variety of circumstances (California, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Florida, Pennsylvania, and New York). Each chapter re- 
ports on the demographic trends and on their political ramifications within 
a given state; some pooled analyses are presented in the concluding 
chapter. 

The analysis of demographic trends in itself is useful. Gimpel presents 
essential data on population changes, county-level maps of residential 
patterns, general information on the economic and other factors that seem 
to influence locational choices, and multivariate analyses (at the county 
level) intended to explain why immigrants (distinguished by region of 
origin) and migrants concentrate in some counties rather than others. The 
results are not altogether satisfying. Some groups grow predominantly in 
counties with high population densities, others in low-density areas; some 
grow in counties with a low unemployment rate (indicating a search for 
economic opportunities?), while others concentrate in areas where un- 
employment is high. Still, this research is a solid contribution, especially 
at the descriptive level, and the book offers a good introduction to some ' 
regional variations in patterns of population movement across the United 
States. 

Less useful, though more central to the author’s purpose, is the eval- 
uation of political impacts. Gimpel provides insightful reviews of political 
issues associated with migration and immigration in each of the states, 
like a savvy political reporter. The problems arise in his quantitative 
analyses, and these are inherent in his methodology. For one thing, his 
data on political behavior are at the level of counties, with no information 
specific to immigrants, to migrants, or to natives within the counties. For 
another, although he considers internal migrants to be newcomers, he has 
no information on how long people from another state have lived in their 
current state of residence; presumably there is much variation stemming 
from historical patterns of cross-state migration. And immigrants are de- 
fined as the foreign born who arrived after 1970, disregarding earlier 
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immigrants and the important second generation and also ignoring the 
obvious differences in social origin and current situation between groups 
like Indians and Filipinos, on the one hand, and Mexicans and Afro- 
Caribbeans, on the other. 

But the key problem is in the choice of dependent variables. Gimpel 
lists several ways in which newcomers can affect local politics. If im- 
migrants concentrate in certain neighborhoods, and if their political al- 
legiance is monolithic, they will undermine the two-party competitive 
system in those areas. Gimpel's view is that immigrant concentrations 
create political balkanization and extremism, without providing for ef- 
fective representation of their interests. Or, even if newcomers remain 
politically passive, their arrival may spur a resentful response by the 
natives. 

These are important impacts to explore. Unfortunately they are not 
well reflected in the county-level data on political behavior on which 
Gimpel's analyses are based. The main dependent variables are (1) ag- 
gregate voter turnout in various national and statewide elections, (2) 
“party regularity” (see below), and (3) Republican versus Democratic Party 
registration. We do not learn from these variables whether migrants or 
immigrants register or vote, whether they vote as a bloc, whether they 
are effectively represented, whether they undermine the party system, or 
whether they spawn a native backlash. We do learn whether overall 
political participation is higher or lower in areas with more newcomers 
(the results are mixed) and whether areas with more migrants or immi- 
grants are more likely to support the Republican Party (the results are 
mixed). We also discover the correlates of party regularity, which is defined 
as the extent to which election results reflect the balance of party regis- 
tration. “In democratic systems," Gimpel (p. 333) argues, “party regularity 
matters because . . . party labels provide an accurate guide to the stands 
incumbent and aspiring officeholders take." If people do not vote ac- 
cording to their party label, he supposes, the party system is undermined. 
He expects areas where immigrants have concentrated to be less regular, 
either because immigrants tend not to vote or because they do not un- 
derstand the political system. It turns out that the opposite is true, that 
immigrants concentrate in areas of high regularity—they move into re- 
liably Democratic counties. Whether this means that they undermine the 
party system is unclear to me. 

Probably to examine the political impacts of migration and immigration 
requires gathering data that are not already routinely available: infor- 
mation about the content of electoral races and the roles played by various 
ethnic and other constituencies in them, or about the development of 
specific issues at the local or regional level, or about political mobilization 
by newcomers or natives. The fruits of ecological analyses of voter turnout, 
party regularity, and party registration are unfortunately meager. 
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Nations without States: Political Communities in a Global Age. By Mont- 
serrat Guibernau. Cambridge: Polity Press, 1999. Pp. viit216. $26.95 
(paper). 


Francesco Duina 
Harvard University 


Montserrat Guibernau’s book offers a comprehensive analysis of the re- 
cent drives for recognition and political autonomy of those communities, 
which, though deprived of the structures of a state, still constitute nations. 
As in many other works on nationalism, the roles of history, social move- 
ments, nationalism, intellectuals, various forms of political mobilization, 
language, and the media are all considered. Special attention is also paid, 
however, to the impact of globalization on those movements. The result 
is a relatively novel, if somewhat disorganized and overly pessimistic for 
traditional nation-states, approach to the study of nationalism in the era 
of globalization. 

Guibernau briefly defines a nation without state as a “human group 
conscious of forming a community, sharing a common culture, attached 
to a clearly demarcated territory, having a common past and a common 
project for the future and claiming the right to rule itself” (p. 14), which, 
despite all this, lacks the Weberian attribute of having monopoly over 
the legitimate use of violence. Catalonia, Scotland, Quebec, Wales, the 
Flanders, and to a lesser extent, the Indians of North America are iden- 
tified as prime examples. Until the second half of the 20th century, these 
communities existed in a relative state of tranquility. Then, in good part 
due to globalization, things began to change. 

The author argues that globalization has played a critical role in this 
change in two distinct ways. Although generally conceived as an homog- 
enizing force, it has tended to promote a counterreaction of heightened 
local perceptions of and need for diversity, a sense of an inalienable right 
to democratic self-determination, and the possibility of independent po- 
litical and economic representation at the international level. Second, as 
the author unconvincingly claims by relying almost exclusively on sec- 
ondary sources, globalization has undermined the legitimacy of traditional 
nation-states as loci of political decision making, administrative centers, 
bounded economic and territorial units, independent military agents, and 
“self contained cultural recipient(s)” (p. 150). Guibernau thinks that we 
may observe this weakening of the nation-state most clearly in the Eu- 
ropean Union, “a living laboratory . . . [where] experiments about new 
ways of understanding sovereignty, territoriality and identity are currently 
being tested” (p. 149). The claim, though certainly reasonable, is unfor- 
tunately made without reference to the recent literature, such as the works 
of Andrew Moravcsik and Alan Milward, on the persisting strength of 
nation-states in the European context. 

If globalization is a key catalyst for the recent rise of nationalism, it is, 
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according to Guibernau, only one of several important variables driving 
how nations without states mobilize and reach their objectives. Chapters 
4 and 5, though surprisingly late in the book, discuss the forces behind 
articulation and mobilization in various parts of the world. Chapter 2, 
despite its location in the book, considers outcomes. 

Guibernau stresses the role of intellectuals, who legitimize, codify, and 
disseminate the fundamental tenants of their people to “construct a picture 
of [them] as a distinct community" (p. 98). They also work to characterize, 
before their people and the world, their oppressive states as threatening 
to their group's survival. Their specific messages will vary from case to 
case depending on various local factors, though clearly the presence of a 
global audience and a global discourse on self-determination influences 
matters. Mass mobilization will not take place unless intellectuals and the 
group's political leadership properly utilize the media. Whether this ac- 
tually occurs depends again on several factors, though the increasing 
availability of means of mass and global communication outside the con- 
trol of states plays an important role. 

Once identity and goals are formulated, movements take action against 
their oppressors. Strategies range from near passivity to violent struggle. 
А key determinant of the selection of a strategy is the “pressure extended 
by international bodies and tlie strength of diasporas living outside the 
nation's territory" (p. 114). The examples of Catalon and Welsh nation- 
alism illustrate these points with the adoption of an interesting strat- 
egy— cultural resistance,” involving “the cultivation of a particular cul- 
ture and language, where there is one," and the *use of all sorts of symbols 
of a national minority's identity in the public as well as in the private 
sphere (pp. 115-16). Nation-states, in turn, react differently to perceived 
regional threats, depending, once again, on local but also international 
factors. Guibernau identifies in chapter 2 three typical responses: cultural 
recognition, political autonomy, and federalism. The three lie on a con- 
tinuum of increasing autonomy for the group in question. Two additional 
reactions, the granting of independence and full repression, are also 
possibilities. 

We have here the elements of an interesting book. Guibernau manages 
to link together globalization and the apparently contradictory rise of 
local identities and institutions. The book's main flaws are the odd or- 
ganization of its chapters and the rushed dismissal of ways in which 
globalization, and the EU in particular, may actually strengthen the 
nation-state. These are, however, minor flaws in what is a fresh contri- 
bution to the study of globalization and nationalism. 
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Rethinking the Developmental State: India’s Industry in Comparative 
Perspective. By Vibha Pinglé. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1999. Pp. 
xi+241. $49.95. 


Eun Mee Kim 
Ewha Woman’s University and University of Southern California 


There are many reasons why students of development often do not choose 
India as a case for empirical research. One important reason is the fact 
that India's record of economic development among late-industrializing 
economies is quite dismal. While both India and South Korea recorded 
a, GNP per capita of $82 in 1961, South Korea's GNP per capita reached 
$10,550 in 1997, when India's remained at $390 (World Bank, World 
Bank Report 1998/09 [Oxford University Press, 1999]). Thus, India does 
not appear to provide a “model” for other nations aspiring to develop. 

However, Pinglé’s book urges us to pay closer attention to the Indian 
case. First, it provides a unique opportunity to examine how a few in- 
dustries can achieve phenomenal economic success even when the nation 
as a whole remains stagnant for decades. Pinglé's analysis of India's 
computer software industry provides a more readily replicable example 
of how nations may begin to attain development even when they are 
considered "basket cases" by international specialists. Second, this in- 
sightful book shows that a state must be responsive to the needs of the 
industrial sector in order to be successful in attaining economic devel- 
opment. Therefore, Pinglé's research advances the concept of the develop- 
mental state, a concept that tends to see the state as an omnipotent in- 
stitution that cannot, and should not, be influenced by society. 

Pinglé provides a nuanced analysis of India's Gevelopment based on 
extensive fieldwork in India during the 1990s. Using Peter Evans's model 
of embedded autonomy (Embedded Autonomy: States and Industrial 
Transformation [Princeton University Press, 1995], Pinglé argues that the 
*developmental ensemble" is key to successful economic performance. The 
developmental ensemble, which is different from the developmental state, 
is a much broader conceptualization of how the state and society cooperate 
to produce economic development. The four components of a develop- 
mental ensemble are cohesive bureaucracy with strong esprit de corps, 
autonomous bureaucracy insulated from societal pressures, political en- 
couragement, and noncontractual ties between bureaucrats and industry 
actors (p. 6). These four components are induced from an extensive survey 
of the steel, automobile, and computer software industries in India. 

There are at least three important contributions her book makes to 
development studies. First, her analysis of India’s economic development, 
or lack thereof, at the industry level provides us with a rare examination 
of intranational-level analysis of development. Most studies on economic 
development tend to stay at the macrolevel and do not provide us with 
detailed inner-workings of a bureaucracy and how the bureaucracy and 
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industrial actors interact. Second, Pinglé’s new book provides us with a 
clear picture about what “not” to do if a nation or an industry wants to 
attain development. Third, Pinglé's analysis of three industries resembles 
an experiment in which "historical contingencies" are controlled and from 
which we are able to more clearly delineate specific conditions conducive 
for economic development. 

Pinglé's study is centrally located in the tradition of developmental 
state studies. Her analysis of the Indian case agrees with the develop- 
mental state literature's basic assumption that the state shapes and in- 
fluences businesses in an effort to promote economic development. More 
recent developmental state studies have moved beyond a simplistic an- 
alysis of the developmental state and have provided a more nuanced 
analysis about the shifting power dynamic between the state and busi- 
nesses, the existence of tension and disagreement within the develop- 
mental state, and abuses of the developmental state. 

Pinglé’s book offers a different set of revisions to the developmental 
state debate. It broadens the focus from the developmental state to the 
greater state-society complex that enables economic development. It shows 
that the state must be responsive and flexible to the needs and changes 
of the industrial sector in order to achieve economic development. It also 
shows that a developmental state is not monolithic and produces different 
consequences on development depending on its subsection's institutional 
makeup and personnel. And, finally, it differentiates the concepts of bu- 
reaucrats and politicians and prompts us to understand the roles played 
by each in the process of development. 

There are, however, discussions, which could have improved the book. 
First, the author should acknowledge properly that the book's key ar- 
guments are revisions of the developmental state studies. The author 
should have more clearly situated her theoretical framework among the 
developmental state studies and not spent so much time differentiating 
it from other theories, which are quickly dismissed in the book. Second, 
the author should have linked the book's arguments to broader debates 
about late industrialization. For example, does India's model provide a 
real alternative scenario for economic development compared to those 
presented by South Korea and Taiwan, or does it merely present a more 
refined portrayal of how development is attained? Finally, the book should 
have delved more deeply into the issue of how to balance *embeddedness" 
and “autonomy,” and conditions under which embeddedness does not lead 
to rent-seeking. 

Regardless of these issues, the book remains very interesting and highly 
informative. Anyone interested in India's development, an alternative 
model of economic development, or what not to do in order to attain 
development should consider Pinglé's book required reading. 
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Han Unbound: The Political Economy of South Korea. By John Lie. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1998. Pp. xx+255. $39.50. 


Hagen Koo 
University of Hawaii 


The literature on South Korean economic development is filled with stories 
of economic success. What South Korea has achieved over the past four 
decades is so remarkable and robust that the only question that seemed 
meaningful to ask was how to account for this economic success. Several 
dozens of books that have been written on the South Korean economy 
are basically aimed to answer this question. This is also generally true 
with the literature on East Asian economic development in general. It is 
only after the Asian economic crisis that occurred in 1997 that people 
began to ask what went wrong with these economies. Precious few books 
helped us to anticipate the coming of the economic crisis in East Asia 
and to understand the nature of this problem adequately. 

Han Unbound is one of those few books that showed a healthy skep- 
ticism toward the way the South Korean economy had developed in recent 
decades. The objective of the book is not simply to reveal the weakness 
in the Korean economy or to predict an impending crisis. (Although the 
book was published in 1998, it is clear that the writing had been done 
before the onset of the Korean financial crisis.) Rather, the author’s main 
concern is to look beyond what most economists have been concerned 
with and to draw a broader and more balanced picture of the South 
Korean development process by paying close attention to historical and 
global factors as well as to internal ones. The process of South Korea’s 
industrialization narrated in the book is far less smooth, predictable, and 
conflict-free than depicted in the conventional economic literature. The 
author does not dispute the success of the South Korean economy but 
refuses to see it as a product of a farsighted economic planning or of 
primarily domestic factors. 

Han Unbound is a rather mysterious title, but the way the author 
explains it conveys the flavor of the book: “‘Han’ refers both to South 
Korea (Han’guk) and to the cultural expression of ressentiment (han). I 
wanted to capture the ambivalence of development—both its triumphs 
and tragedies. The celebratory chants about the miracle on the Han (the 
major river through Seoul) should not silence the plaintive wails of long- 
suffering farmers and workers” (p. ix). 

So the book does not focus on any particular aspect of South Korea’s 
economic process but broadly gazes over several topics frequently dis- 
cussed in the political economy literature on development. The relatively 
thin book includes five substantive chapters, each looking into the his- 
torical origins of export-oriented industrialization; the structure of the 
"triple alliance" among the state, big business, and international capital; 
industrial policy making; political and class dynamics; and the social 
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contradictions of export-led industrialization and the resulting process of 
democratic transition in 1987. Each chapter offers an interesting and well- 
informed account of the ways in which economic change Баз occurred, 
often in a manner unexpected and unanticipated by economic planners 
and in a different way from what is often described in the standard texts 
on South Korean economic development. 

The author critiques the dominant economic literature for committing 
a “retrospective construct,” that is, for attributing a primary role to ec- 
onomic plans for the success of export-oriented industrialization. In an 
insightful chapter on the initiation of export-oriented industrialization in 
South Korea, he argues that Park government’s original plan was import- 
substitution industrialization, but it gradually changed toward export- 
oriented strategy largely due to the changes in the external conditions, in 
particular due to the South Korean economy’s integration to the Japan- 
centered regional division of labor and Korea’s involvement in Vietnam 
War. He argues that “contingent, external factors—not planned, internal 
ones—proved critical in propelling South Korean light industrialization 
and export” (p. 57). He even argues that “economic growth occurred in 
spite, or at least independent, of the plan” (p. 44). The book also highlights 
the significance of historical factors, such as the land reform and the 
experiences of colonialism and the Korean War, in shaping the trajectory 
of the Korean development. The latter part of the book describes the 
social consequences of the economic development led by the authoritarian 
government. It stresses the plights of the industrial workers and farmers 
and the emergence of the antihegemonic ideology of minjung (people or 
the masses). Through the rise of this “culture of dissent” and the expansion 
of the working class and the new middle classes, he argues, South Korea’s 
economic development has produced a social basis for the political tran- 
sition to democracy in the latter part of the 1980s. 

This study represents a synthetic interpretive analysis of many previous 
works available in English and Korean. Given the broad range of topics 
covered and heavy reliance on secondary sources, the book offers few 
original insights or penetrating analyses. But its chief merit is that it offers 
a highly readable, interesting, and insightful analysis of the political econ- 
omy of South Korean development. It looks at both causes and conse- 
quences of Korean development, and it highlights the importance of shift- 
ing contexts and contingencies and many social contradictions emerging 
from this seemingly well-managed economic process. The author makes 
up his weakness in primary research with an impressive reference work, 
citing some 58 pages of references (in a text of 183 pages), including many 
literary works in Korean. As he admits himself, he seems to be a man of 
“bibliomania” and certainly a man of great erudition. His bibliomania 
certainly served him well in producing a highly interesting and intelligent 
book on South Korean development that will occupy an important niche 
in the study of this development process. 
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Imposing Wilderness: Struggles over Livelihood and Nature Preservation 
in Africa. By Roderick P. Neumann. Los Angeles and Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1998. Pp. 268. 


Wendy Nelson Espeland 
Northwestern University 


Who decides how Africa should look? This question inspires Roderick 
Neumann’s illuminating book about the long struggle over what became 
Arusha National Park in northern Tanzania. For German and British 
colonial governments, international conservation organizations, tourists, 
and the Tanzanian officials who cater to them, the slopes of Mount Meru 
represent the ideal African landscape: a primordial, protected wilderness 
that offers life as it was, an innocent place where wildlife in their “natural” 
state are available for our appreciation. 

For the displaced: Meru peasants, these slopes are less innocent: they 
represent their past, a livelihood that sustained them for centuries, the 
backbone of an economy that was simultaneously moral and material. 
Neumann’s accomplishment is to show how contemporary struggles over 
the use of park lands are deeply informed by colonial conquest and peasant 
resistance to the abrogation of their customary rights. 

The stakes of this conflict are high. The ecological crises of disappearing 
wildlife and overgrazing that the parks were supposed to alleviate, are 
rarely the product of administrative policies. These policies classified na- 
ture as productive or consumptive, as resources to be scientifically man- 
aged or wilderness that, in symbolizing national heritage, must be pro- 
tected; their control of nature affirmed state power; and they dismissed 
indigenous peoples as racial inferiors. But these ecological dangers are 
real, and current policies make them worse. Displacement has forced Meru 
people onto smaller, less productive, more intensively used plots degraded 
from overuse. Overnight, an entire crop may be destroyed by buffalo 
oblivious to park boundaries. Many have been killed by protected animals, 
whose numbers keep declining. 

In battles between park managers and peasants, resistance takes fa- 
miliar forms: feigned ignorance, foot-dragging, complicity with lawbreak- 
ers, theft so ingenious owners never recognize it as such. Meru resistance 
changes as policies do. Their resounding failure to influence policy through 
bureaucratic channels gives little recourse to lawbreaking. So they con- 
tinue to keep bees, graze cattle, and collect firewood on park lands; they 
destroy animals that threaten their crops or family; they “trespass” on 
lands they know far better than the rangers; and, if caught and their 
negotiations fail, they pay the fines issued them. Administrators respond 
by further criminalizing customary practices and militarizing conservation 
with armed rangers. Where officials see conflict emanating from the pov- 
erty, increasing population, and ignorance, for Meru people, it stems from 
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coldhearted applications of rules that protect white tourists and animals, 
not them. . 

To his credit, colonial administrators are not portrayed as monolithically 
evil; Neumann discloses disputes between (usually local) administrators 
advocating policies sympathetic to native rights and higher-ups attentive 
to elites back home. One fascinating angle is how conservation groups 
forced administrators to adopt harsher policies based on the Yellowstone 
Park model, in which human settlement and all activities not associated 
with tourism are prohibited. Conservationists, many of whom were big- 
game hunters, derided the *unsportsmanlike" way the Meru killed animals 
and successfully lobbied administrators to eliminate their access to park 
lands. Pressured by international conservation groups, Tanzania's inde- 
pendent government continues colonial policies designed to cultivate 
tourism. 

Like most books, this one is flawed. Neumann covers a lot of ground 
and is admirably eclectic in his theorizing and methods. He knows his 
material, as the result of tenacious field and archival work. Vet the im- 
mediacy and vividness that characterizes the best historical and ethno- 
graphic work is often missing here. The occasional anecdote enlivens his 
argument, but he errors in a presentation too distant from his data. 

Neumann's theoretical touchstones are, appropriately, Raymond Wil- 
liams, E. P. Thompson, and James Scott. Their analyses of enclosure, 
resistance, and moral economies effectively situate his case. But his re- 
peated exhortations on the importance of history and context, and the 
hazards of generalizing about peasants, community, moral economy, are 
unnecessary distractions. He acknowledges, but does not seriously engage, 
debates between realists and constructionists over nature as a human 
artifact or independent historical agent. His sensible if unoriginal position 
is that society and nature need not be understood as dueling dualisms. 
"Those with more extreme positions will see this as a dodge, but given his 
emphasis on how evolving conceptions of nature influenced national 
parks, it is a judicious one. 

A stricter copy editor should have disciplined Neumann’s repetitive, 
often clunky prose. But the author is mostly to blame for sentences like 
“the extirpation of the rhinoceros is the one conclusion concerning wildlife 
populations that can be made with any certainty despite the lack of em- 
pirical research" (р. 160). 

Near the end of his wonderful The City and the Country, Raymond 
Williams (1973) reminds us that these two powerful ideas are evolving 
historical realities. He urges us to explain why, given their dynamism and 
variability, they persist. Neumann takes up William's challenge with two 
other powerful ideas: wilderness and conservation. He shows how inter- 
twined these are with conceptions of cultivation and class, how aesthetic 
consumption as a distinctive form of material production is inseparable 
from global economies and politics; he explains how ideas about wilder- 
ness and conservation have changed, at whose expense, and why they 
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endure. Neumann does justice to the complexity of what he tackles, and 
we should be grateful for his efforts. Raymond Williams would approve. 


Observations on Modernity. By Niklas Luhmann. Translated by William 
Whobrey. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1998. Pp. x-- 147. 
$45.00 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


Mark Gould 
Haverford College 


There are many insights in the essays collected in Observations on Mo- 
dernity (essays derived from book-length treatments of the same topics), 
but they are embedded in a dense English translation of a dense German 
original that may make many of them inaccessible to most readers. Once 
excavated, a crucial question is whether these insights stem from Luh- 
mann's wonderfully fertile mind or whether they derive from his theory. 
I do not believe that this book enables an answer to this question; too 
little of the theoretical underpinnings are found in these essays. Readers 
interested in Luhmann’s theory will need to turn elsewhere, for example, 
to Social Systems. 

The substance of Luhmann's characterization of modernity reproduces 
a statement by Keats in a letter to his brothers George and Thomas, 
“Negative Capability, that is when man is capable of being in uncertain- 
ties, Mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching after fact and rea- 
son." To this insight, Luhmann adds the horror of our contemporary 
world. Our knowledge is not bounded due just to our limited perspectives 
on the complex social structures we have created; it is bounded in the 
face of an ecological complexity that we impinge on, but cannot under- 
stand adequately. In a Sumner-like argument, Luhmann tells us that we 
cannot know the ecological consequences of our actions, yet we can, and 
we may, destroy the earth if we do act, or maybe, if we do not act. 
Reflective uncertainty in the face of potential catastrophe; this is Luh- 
mann's (post)modern world. 

For Luhmann, this distillation of the modern derives from the recog- 
nition that perspectives structure our knowledze, that *an individual in 
the modern sense is someone who can observe nis or her own observing" 
(p. 7). In consequence, she is able to problematize her own frame-of- 
reference, and the limited knowledge therein derived, in light of other 
frames-of-reference. Following Saussure, albeit with a postmodern twist, 
Luhmann argues that knowledge is an artifact of the systems within which 
it is created (language for Saussure)—meaning is internal to the structure 
of the system (language); we cannot escape our framing devices. For 
Luhmann, modernity means indeterminacy, relativism, and the incom- 
mensurability of languages and functions systems. He focuses on “closed” 
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autopoietic functions systems because this set of concepts enables him to 
generalize across a very wide range of data. 

We can suggest, (1 think) with Luhmann, that each autopoietic system 
may be characterized in terms of a procedure or "language" enabling it 
to function internally. Thus, for example, a legal system works within a 
specified set of procedures, and the evocation of those procedures must 
utilize a specific “language.” Economic actors must “speak this language” 
when they call upon the law. If, instead, they speak the “language” of the 
economy, they will be “thrown out of court.” This image of an autopoietic 
system makes good sense. In this way, it makes sense to suggest that such 
systems are “closed.” It makes no sense to interpret this closure as an 
inability to communicate with other systems. Actors whose primary role 
is economic do call upon the law to adjudicate economic disputes, and 
they do so, at least sometimes, successfully. How is this communication 
possible between two autopoietic systems, and does this communication 
call into question Luhmann’s conclusions about modernity? 

We can give two answers to the first question, and these answers enun- 
ciate two of the ways in which autopoietic systems are open. The first 
emphasizes that, within a “society,” autopoietic systems like the law and 
the economy are subsystems. Their attributes differ because of the dif- 
ferent, and complementary, functions they fulfill within the society. In 
consequence, not only are they open, they cannot even be thought in 
isolation. To fulfill its function, the economy requires a structured set of 
interactions with the law, and successful economies and legal systems are 
structured to facilitate this interaction. 

Second, Luhmann slights the role of normative mediation in enabling 
translation processes. Luhmann recognizes that Weber’s rational-legal le- 
gitimation is a form of procedural justification, where due process justifies 
outcomes. Unlike traditional legitimation, where values legitimate norms 
and activities consistent with them, according to Luhmann, rational-legal 
legitimation does not require a substantive, normative mediation. 

In contrast, I believe that while rational-legal justification is important 
in modern societies, a legitimation grounded in egalitarian values is 
equally crucial in the maintenance of social order. It is these shared values 
(as well as shared cultural norms that constitute what is intelligible) that 
help to mediate communication between autopoietic functions systems. 
Instead of relegating normatively mediated social action to a subordinate 
position vis-à-vis systems, Luhmann should have focused on “action sys- 
tems," on systems of social action. 

(Post)modernity allows for interactions between systems and allows 
systems to communicate meaningfully. Even so, how do they break out 
of the hermeneutic circle Saussure constructs? They act and reflect on the 
schemas within which they act in light of the consequences of their actions. 
Luhmann's image of modernity slights science, where there is a recurrent 
unity of theory and action. He writes insightfully about Marx's recognition 
that knowledge is contextualized within social formations, but he ignores 
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Marx's transcendence of philosophy, a closed intellectual system, in his 
attempt to do social science, his attempt to construct politically a social 
order that could unify theory and action. Perhaps this vision of systems 
capable of learning is utopian (Luhmann does not take it seriously), but 
without recognizing that learning is embedded in both theory and action, 
in theory and data, one cannot consider the possibility seriously. Perhaps 
we will destroy ourselves. Perhaps we will, instead, develop ways to both 
learn from and to minimize the consequences of our mistakes. 


Cultures of Inquiry: From Epistemology to Discourse in Sociohistorical 
Research. By John R. Hall. New Vork: Cambridge University Press, 1999. 
Pp. xii+316. $54.95 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Geoffrey Hawthorn 
University of Cambridge 


The disputes over “objectivism” and “relativism” in history and the human 
sciences, John Hall declares, often now cast in the idiom of modernism 
versus postmodernism, are as sharp as ever. But they need not be. One 
can chart a "third path" that leads beyond objectivism and relativism to 
an understanding of inquiries in cultural terms—as structured practices 
with roots on shared discursive resources that facilitate communication 
about the historical world" (p. 7). To do so, Hall claims, is to develop a 
"sociology of sociohistorical knowledge" (p. 9). To have succeeded in doing 
so is to have shown that sociohistorical inquiry “cannot be reduced to the 
privileging of any particular discourse or practice," yet that in the irre- 
ducible "diversity of hybrid knowledge-producing practices," there is *an 
overarching coherence" that is actually *enhanced by the critique of mod- 
ernist purity” (p. 170). 

Hall’s sociology consists in a survey of the positions that have been 
taken on "sociohistorical knowledge" since the Enlightenment. He distin- 
guishes four forms of sociohistorical “discourse”: on values and the ways 
in which they define the purposes of inquiry, narrative, social theory, and 
explanation and understanding, on "strategies for offering and adjudi- 
cating among accounts that attempt to make sense of sociohistorical phe- 
nomena” (p. 26). He exposes the differences of view within each, suggests 
that one of the most significant of these is the differing impulse to “par- 
ticularising versus generalising orientations to inquiry" (p. 173), and brings 
his findings together in an illuminating, if somewhat demanding, three- 
dimensional diagram (fig. 9.1 at p. 244). 

It is the differences within each discourse that are for Hall at least as 
important as the differences between them. None “1з ordered by a single 
internally consistent logic." Each *encompasses multiple ways of resolving 
its issues" (p. 171). They also connect. Drawing on the work of the Amer- 
ican philosopher Richard McKeon in the 1950s and af later French think- 
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ers, including Foucault and Lyotard, Hall argues that in the practice of 
inquiry, “multiple approaches become intertwined” (p. 172). “Because the 
particular discourses spanned within a practice and shared across prac- 
tices, local “cultural” practices of reason are linked in complex relations 
with each other” (p. 256). One can accordingly discern “seldom recognised 
but deep affinities among seemingly alien projects” (p. 229). None, among 
Hall’s examples, make the point more clearly than Tocquevilles’ study of 
democracy in America, Weber’s explanations and interpretations of “the 
origin of the Western bourgeois class and its peculiarities,” and the work 
of Bloch and the comparative historians of the Annales school. 

Hall defines his own position, his “Third Path,” to lie between those 
taken by Habermas and Lyotard. In a speech accepting the Adorno award 
in Frankfurt in 1980, Habermas argued against what he described as 
Weber’s modernist distinctions between the realms of science, morality, 
and art (Kant’s realms of pure reason, practical reason, and aesthetics) 
in favor of an “unconstrained interaction of the cognitive with the moral- 
practical and the aesthetic-expressive elements” (“Modernity versus Post- 
modernity,” New German Critique 22 [1981]: 10). This communicative 
interaction, Habermas has continued to insist, can lead to universal agree- 
ment. Lyotard disagrees. As Hall reads him, “the quest for consensus 
cannot be a principle that enforces [the] legitimacy of knowledge,” and 
there will never be a “pragmatic metalanguage that bridges the practices 
of inquiry” (p. 257). Hall himself does not believe (and does not believe 
that Weber believed) that the differences Habermas sees in “modernism” 
were so sharp. Against Lyotard, however, he does believe that they are 
not incommensurable and not therefore immune to intelligible translation 
and conversation. We have merely to accept that the values and interests 
that guide inquiry will continue to differ, that the translations between 
“regimens,” “methodologies,” and actual claims about the world will never 
be determinate, and that the conversations we can have about what we 
do and why will never conclude in lasting agreement. 

Hall’s motto is from William James. “Since absolute monism forbids 
its being even considered seriously, branding it as irrational from the start, 
it is clear that pragmatism must turn its back on absolute monism, and 
follow pluralism’s more empirical path” (quoted at p. v). His own position, 
he says, is broadly “pragmatic.” But his argument for it, although it draws 
on philosophy, is not philosophical. It is itself empirical, as he describes 
it, sociological. It rests on an appraisal of what those who practice “socio- 
historical inquiry” actually do. Hall does not redeem his promise to ex- 
amine the conditions of the differences in this practice or his intention to 
show that they actually cohere. What he does offer, however, is an illu- 
minating and useful review. And his polemic is modestly practical, neither 
modernist nor postmodernist, that is to say impure and wholly reasonable. 
The best transcend any single position and discipline, and when we ex- 
amine their work, we see why they must. 
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The “Better Angels" of Capitalism: Rhetoric, Narrative, and Moral Iden- 
tity among Men of the American Upper Class. By Andrew Herman. Boul- 
der, Colo.: Westview Press, 1999. Pp. 296. $55.00. 


Paul Keating 
University of Exeter 


Herman's work develops insights from Foucault, the critical rhetoric 
movement, and from philosophers and social scientists who, from differing 
standpoints and with varying degrees of emphasis, stress the significance 
of rhetoric as а process of meaning constitution and uphold narrative 
models of personal identity. What he wants to do is to exhibit, and de- 
construct, the culture/ideology of capitalism bv treating it as universe of 
rhetorical discourse that works. It works because, like all discourses that 
work, it provides virtue terms, thanks to which capitalists can meaning- 
fully constitute capitalism as a moral economy. and can, as do Herman's 
subjects—those male, sovereign individuals of American capitalism who 
qualify as “better angels," self-constitute moral identities that legitimate 
wealth, power, and privilege. Narrative is the vital technique in the self- 
constitution of identity—the self is self-constituted through its telling, to 
self and to others, in self-authored stories thaz subsume it under virtue 
terms; locate it in social, moral, and material space; and reveal the plot 
of which its life is an enactment. Although these stories are self-authored, 
they must, if they are to work, be crafted out of a discourse that seems 
to the authors, and to their communities, to embody truths that are natural 
and eternal. In these circumstances, the rhetorical discourse will function 
as a regime of knowledge, truth, and power. 

То Herman's view, the culture/ideology of capitalism is just such a 
regime; its seemingly natural and eternal truth embodies virtue in integrity, 
bold opportunism, diligence in devotion to work and to care for resources, 
independence, the creation of employment opportunities through which 
others can achieve independence, and, not least, in philanthropy. The 
angelic hosts are thus enabled to craft moral identities by telling their 
wealth as enactment of virtues in its acquisition and use in opportu- 
nity—creation and philanthropy—which tell that they are “better angels” 
of capitalism. In consequence, they are morally at ease with their wealth, 
power, and privilege; they act confidently, empowered by the knowledge 
that the social recognition of the truth of their identity stamps approval 
on all that they are, have, and do. 

Herman offers us an ethnographic record of the narrative autobiog- 
raphies of his subjects, which displays the “functioning” of the rhetoric, 
together with a “cartography” of the social, moral, and material space in 
which the narratives are enacted. He also traces the filiation of the virtue 
terms to ideas about citizenship, stewardship, and free enterprise lying 
respectively in Renaissance civic humanism, Puritanism, and Scottish En- 
lightenment political economy, and so, as a genealogy must, demonstrates 
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that, far from being natural and eternal truth, they are social constructs, 
the products of the wills to knowledge, truth, and power of temporally 
and spatially located actors implicated in developing and sustaining West- 
ern capitalism from the 15th century onward. 

For the most part, Herman develops his founding insights consistently 
and effectively; his text is both readable and revealing; his ethnographic 
and historical record offers insights into the mentality of the capitalist- 
philanthropist in its essential masculinity and in the arrogant generosity 
revealed in its conviction that it not only has the power to do good, but 
knows best how to do it, and so does it better, much better, than the 
state—which is, of course, a formally democratically accountable insti- 
tution. Herman does not develop on the profoundly antidemocratic im- 
plications of these sentiments—a pity, though he does recognize that а 
discourse that validates a *money-power" identity can render the identities 
of those who lack, or cannot deploy, *money-power" as abject. There is, 
therefore, he tells us, a profound tension between the citizenship and 
entrepreneurial virtue terms; in appropriating good citizenship to the phil- 
anthropic use of “money-power,” the discourse denies good citizenship to 
those who do not have that power, leaving them—the great majority in 
an America in which wealth is increasingly concentrating at the top—to 
cultivate valid identities in consumption, which involves an ever-increas- 
ing burden of indebtedness. Structural inequalities, of wealth and power, 
are thus noted but remain as an underdeveloped backdrop in the text. If 
the task of deconstruction is to destabilize regimes of knowledge, truth, 
and power, then Herman's book will not disturb the sleep of those who 
seek to uphold the rhetorical discourse of capitalism, for his deconstruction 
is of a gentle kind; the criticism that Foucault, in turning to examine 
technologies of the self, neglected technologies of power, applies, and with 
more force, to Herman. Perhaps Herman can be persuaded to "auto- 
critique," to turn to the technologies of power. If ever he does so turn, 
his achievements in the text under review suggest that he will do so to 
good effect. 


How Emotions Work. By Jack Katz. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1999. Pp. xii--407. $27.50. 


Spencer E. Cahill 
University of Souih Florida 


We get angry when we are “сиё off" in traffic. We laugh together at our 
reflections in fun house mirrors. We want to disappear when hopelessly 
shamed. We cry over the death of our loved ones and the sight of a 
beautiful landscape. As Jack Katz convincingly argues, these and other 
more or less spontaneous emotional reactions are artful commentaries 
upon and constructions of being, and being together, in the world. His 
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innovative phenomenological analyses of such experiences and their con- 
texts demonstrates how much they can teach us about our being in the 
social world. This book is not only about How Emoiions Work, but about 
how we work. 

After a brief introduction, Katz explores the three-dimensional char- 
acter of social experience in a series of chapters on different kinds of 
emotional experience and expression. In each, he creatively examines 
interrelationships among interactional dynamics, individuals! situation 
responsive and situation transcendent narrative projects, and the aes- 
thetics of embodied conduct. The first is a revealing and entertaining 
phenomenology of road rage on L.A. freeways based on interviews and 
participant observation, mostly conducted by Katz's students. Katz then 
analyzes videotapes of family members laughing at their distorted images 
in fun house mirrors and, thereby, corporally celebrating their special 
bond. This is followed by two more general chapters on shame and crying 
that draw upon a variety of sources including novelistic descriptions and 
videotapes of Little Leaguers who shamefully strike out. The following 
two chapters respectively provide detailed analyses of an episode of ex- 
tended whining in a preschool and of a murder suspect's periodic crying 
during his interrogation by police. It is an eclectic mix of topics, of in- 
vestigative and analytic methods, and evidence—and a surprisingly ef- 
fective one. 

However, the effect is not without effort. Katz's interpretive flights 
sometimes exceed at least this reader's credulity (e.g., pp. 63, 162, 251). 
Reading his detailed analyses and complicated arguments can be tedious. 
I advise readers who tire to turn to the conclusion as I wish I had. It will 
convince them to continue. It is also not enough to simply read this book 
to appreciate the power of Katz's analyses and arguments. The reader 
must also “feel” the described situations the way, Katz argues, we feel the 
situations of everyday life. During the time I was reading this book, I felt 
myself “cut off” from my previously “automobilized” (p. 33) being as I hit 
the brake and futilely uttered “asshole” at the car suddenly in front of 
“me.” Like some of the family members in the fun house, I felt myself 
sometimes slipping from “doing laughter” to being “done by laughter.” I 
recalled the humbling “spiritual shame” of unjustified praise. I remem- 
bered the reparative feeling of a good cry as the grounding of a prior self 
crumbled. I embarrassingly relived my tearful reaction to the theatrical 
introduction of a college basketball team. As Katz advises (p. 254), I 
whined along with young Rachel so as to appreciate the aesthetic and 
sensual qualities of her expressive composition. And, I squirmed as I read 
James Martin fight back sobs as the police methodically dismantled his 
exculpatory tale. 

In each of these cases, Katz demonstrates that the emotion in question 
is a response to the individual’s “falling out of a taken-for-granted in- 
corporation of the landscape” (p. 332) or a social form of being in the 
world. The emotional response is “a kind of sensual self-reflection” through 
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which the individual grasps "the transcendent significance of situated 
conduct" (p. 312) and reveals to others something previously hidden from 
them. And, it metamorphoses the sensual frame of experience, bringing 
the embodiment of expressive conduct from the background to the fore- 
ground of experience. 

Katz thereby demonstrates how emotions simultaneously “work” on a 
social interactional, a personally meaningful, and a sensual and aesthetic 
dimension. 

Katz constructs not only an innovative theory of human emotionality 
but of social psychology more generally, artfully combining commonly 
neglected ideas from Heideggar and Merleau-Ponty with those of our 
usual cast of characters. He empirically illustrates that, in everyday ex- 
perience, the objective and subjective are not as cleanly and enduringly 
distinguished as they are in most of our theories. He reminds us that we 
commonly act unreflectively as we "feel" situations. He convincingly ar- 
gues that the self is less a looking glass than a prism that elaborately 
refracts within the images cast without (p. 142). And, he rectifies our long 
neglect of the sensual and aesthetic dimensions of everyday social life by 
showing us how we expressively play and are played by our bodies. This 
book is an invitation to change our comfortably worn views of human 
social experience, and it is an inviting one. Katz may not always convince 
you, but he will provoke you to rethink what you previously thought 
about our being, and being together, in the world. That is ample reward 
for the effort required to read this masterful book. 


Alchemies of the Mind: Rationality and the Emotions. By Jon Elster. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1999. Pp. 461. $59.95 (cloth); $19.95 
(paper). 


Jack Katz 
University of California at Los Angeles 


john Elster calls for observing *emotions in the wild, as it were—with 
their raw motivating power, embedded in complex social networks. Al- 
though there is some interaction between psychologists and anthropolo- 
gists, there should be much more of it" (p. 405). Unfortunately, this in- 
spiring call comes not by way of introduction but at the end of a book 
that addresses emotions with the tame, decontextualized wisdom of arm- 
chair theory building. 

In a first part, Elster abandons faith in predictive causal statements 
about emotions and recommends a focus on *mechanisms," defined as 
“frequently occurring and easily recognizable causal patterns that are trig- 
gered under generally unknown conditions or with indeterminate con- 
sequences. They allow us to explain but not predict” (p. 1). There are two 
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fundamental problems with “mechanisms,” one logical, the other 
rhetorical. 

Consider the *mechanisms" Elster finds when he observes that some 
children of alcoholics become alcoholics, while some eschew alcohol. “Both 
reactions embody mechanisms: doing what your parents do and doing 
the opposite of what they do.” But why presume any causal relationship 
between generational drinking patterns? Do alcoholics not have non- 
alcoholic children sometimes? All of the logical possibilities in the four- 
fold table sometimes occur. Why assume that drinking patterns respond 
in one way or the other to parental patterns? We need evidence of non- 
random intergenerational drinking patterns to justify the causal pre- 
sumptions of “mechanisms,” in which case we will be back in the disdained 
game of empirically arguing causal relationships. 

In practice, Elster uses “mechanism” to mean a “pattern that we can 
recognize across situations and that provides an intelligible answer to the 
question, ‘Why did he do that?’” (p. 10). But now the rhetorical problem 
emerges. Lots of authors recognize intelligible patterns after the fact. Els- 
ter likes to quote the aphorisms of Montaigne, Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, 
and La Bruyére and to recall the vivid fictional lives created by Stendhal, 
Austen, and Shakespeare. Fiction writers recognize and memorialize 
“mechanisms” so much better than do social scientists; if all we promised 
to offer are depictions of “mechanisms” that eschew predictive causal 
claims, they would quickly put us out of business. 

Here is an example of Elster’s formulations. In writing about a person’s 
emotions after his lover ends the relationship, Elster offers: “A person 
dominated by the contrast effect and highly vulnerable to the sour-grapes 
mechanism will initially be very miserable and then quickly overcome 
the grief. . . . If we add counteradaptive preference formation to the range 
of mechanisms, even more possibilities come into play. Such interplay of 
mechanisms is the stuff of novels and of everyday life. Perhaps it is time 
for the social sciences to consider them” (p. 33). Is such language likely 
to encourage readers to take up Elster’s vocabulary for research, to read 
novels, or simply to slip back into the dynamics of their everyday lives? 

There is an alternative to causal prediction and wooden formulations 
of “mechanisms.” If emotions do not “just happen” but must be built up 
in a person’s experience, we are warranted in the search for the natural 
histories of their processes of construction. To take just one example: 
Shame may not always lead to anger, but there is increasing evidence 
that anger grows out of shame, and there is even stronger evidence that 
anger is moralistic, that is, that people do not get angry until and unless 
they are blaming someone or some group for their dilemma. Elster not 
only does not conduct any empirical research of his own on such matters, 
but he dismisses contrary views in an astonishingly offhand manner. One 
example: “Car drivers get angry with bicyclists simply because they pre- 
vent them from driving as fast as they want.” Another example: a husband 
who, after finding his home burglarized, angrily asks his wife “Why did 
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you have to choose this day to visit your mother?" (p. 250). The husband 
is not blaming the wife, we are told, unless he also thinks that she should 
have known that if she left home there would be a burglary. The source 
for this crucial example? “Ап instance . . . reported to me by a therapist." 
Wouldn't you like evidence that is a bit closer to the events, like a de- 
scription of what the husband thought? (Not to mention learning whether 
the wife felt blamed.) 

А distinctive part of the book is its historical psychology. Elster reviews 
comments on envy made by contemporaneous philosophers, historians, 
and social critics writing on envy in ancient Greece (Aristotle), 19th- 
century America (Tocqueville), and prerevolutionary France (the few 
noted above). Unfortunately, he does not begin to grapple with the prob- 
lems of moving from statements about emotions made by one or a few 
unrepresentative figures in a culture to statements about the culture of 
emotions in that society as a whole, much less to statements about emo- 
tions as lived by the population as a whole. Elster imagines that he is 
introducing a new course of research only by ignoring such traditions as 
the heavily criticized effort in anthropology to describe "national 
character." 

A section on rationality and emotions is weakened by Elster's tendency 
to invent opponents’ positions (“Were Becker to make that argument, we 
would have to ask him . . > [р. 326]; “It would seem to follow from 
Becker's analysis—although he does not draw this implication . . ." [p. 
327]) and his inability to grasp arguments he opposes. “Regarding pro- 
jection, for instance, ‘attributing one’s own unacknowledged feelings to 
others,’ it’s not clear (to me at least) what kind of relief or satisfaction it 
can provide for the subject” (p. 369). Psychoanalysis is quickly and thor- 
oughly dismissed: “Where plausible, the theory offers truisms; where in- 
novative, it is implausible.” 

Elster’s critiques are limited by his consistent blindness to the possibility 
that emotions originate in an existential problem, the impossibility of fully 
knowing the substance of the self. Here is where Gary Becker joins Sig- 
mund Freud. For Becker, nothing is sacred, there is no intransigent core 
to the self, and a substantively empty rationality shapes personal life and 
social forms. The economist argues that what is supposedly so precious 
as to be beyond compromise (whether family loyalties or unpolluted air) 
is always subject to tradeoffs at the margin, and society is better off for 
recognizing it. For Freud, there is an intransigent core to the self, but it 
lies in the subconscious, where it is masked in a nonlinguistic ontology; 
self-examination can never directly reveal what the subconscious inexo- 
rably seeks. At times too skeptical of rationalism, at times too oblivious 
to what in our experience resists self-reflection, Elster consistently fails 
to appreciate how emotions are always efforts—sometimes rational, some- 
times absurd—to know the self. 

The strongest part of the book is the last chapter. In a kind of psychology 
of politics, Elster offers a series of claims about how, through the strategic 
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interaction that occurs in different forms of interest group jockeying, 
people come to be personally identified with the positions they take. He 
draws on an apparently deep reserve of observations on the relationship 
between interest and emotion in various advocacy settings (labor bar- 
gaining, courts, political assemblies) to illustrate significant ideas, such as 
“the civilizing force of hypocrisy,” whereby good motives tend to drive 
out bad (p. 402). Here he indicates how the acquisition of a distinctive 
database can be the basis for an empirical contribution to a social science 
of the emotions. This is where the book should have begun. 


Beyond the Body: Death and Social Identity. By Elizabeth Hallam, Jenny 
Hockey, and Glennys Howarth. New York: Routledge, 1999. Pp. xii+ 232. 
$85.00 (cloth); $29.99 (paper). 


Katharine Young 
Berkeley, California 


After death, the self is reconstituted in letters, wills, and videotapes; me- 
mentos and heirlooms; the features of relatives; the names of children; 
and how things are arranged on a shelf. But it is also reconstituted in 
undertaker's paints, hallucinatory voices, and spectral appearances. What 
is it to be a self in the absence of a body? In Beyond the Body: Death 
and Social Identity, Elizabeth Hallam, Jenny Hockey, and Glennys Ho- 
warth explore social practices surrounding death in arder to critique social 
theories of the embodied self. They extend the notion of self from material 
traces of the dead through memories and imaginings to ghosts as a seam- 
less spectrum of "site[s] of empowerment” (p. 151) at which, they contend, 
а self can be constituted. This is a perfectly serious, indeed rather mun- 
dane, inspection of occult phenomena, not as emanations from another 
realm, but as aspects of everyday death. 

The authors’ deliberately pedestrian approach to embalming, exorcism, 
and clairvoyance sustains their claim that in quite ordinary ways, per- 
sonhood is not co-terminus with the body. They take the view that death 
can only be the antithesis of life in a system of thought in which the 
biological body is the locus of the self. If we are “enselved,” in the term 
they take from Bryan Turner (plenary paper given at the After the Body 
Conference [University of Manchester, 1998], elsewhere and enselve, that 
is embody, others within us, then the vicissitudes of the body are not 
uniquely determinative of the vicissitudes of the self. The reason the 
practices Hallam, Hockey, and Howarth investigate are perturbing is that 
we are concerned, not only as social scientists, but also as members of 
our own culture, to maintain a contrast between the “unstable binaries” 
(p. 81) of death and life. The comatose, the demented, and the terminally 
ill, who are "biologically alive/socially dead," and ghosts, stillborns, and 
vampires, who are “biologically dead/socially alive" (p. 3) are both “hy- 
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brids in that they confuse the cultural categories of life and death" (p. 1). 
“Vegetables” and “vampires” are equally “aberrant conjugations" (p. 207) 
that signify a cultural unease. These embodiments are, for that reason, 
both analytically and socially marginalized. 

One of the accomplishments of this unusual yet oddly muted book is 
its retrieval of marginal embodiments as analytically interesting. Hallam, 
Hockey, and Howarth suggest that old widows who talk to their dead 
husbands, far from dwelling in grief or escaping into fantasy, are finding, 
devising, a way to spin out a social self, not only their physically attenuated 
consort's but also their own. That the capacity to summon the dead might 
be salutary rather than morbid is a fresh insight on what it is to sustain 
a robust social life. Gestures like these to selves who are unconventionally 
embodied or not embodied at all bring into question our theories of an 
embodied self. Under the authors’ analysis, the body is not the materi- 
alization of a singular self nor is the self bound to a singular body. Theirs 
is a system of multiple selves in relation to multiple bodies. 

The virtue of their positioning of the self as a social presence is that 
enselvement does not depend on agency on the part of the actor but on 
acknowledged presence on the part of the perceiver. Thus for the self- 
management, self-improvement, self-presentation practices that define the 
agent, which are extinguishable at either social or biological death, the 
authors substitute social recognition, social influence, or social presence, 
which operate beyond the body and can transcend death. High modern- 
ism, they note, pits agency inscribing its body against that body's death 
(p. 18). If the academic notion of *embodied agency" is designed to counter 
the view of "the mind as the seat of social being and the body as merely 
its container and its object" (p. 19), then Hallam, Hockey, and Howarth's 
notion of what might be called *disembodied agency" counters the notion 
that the embodied agent is constrained by the material boundary of the 
body. This new agent is not so much disembodied as anchored in multiple 
bodies in social space. 

Though Beyond the Body complicates and enriches the phenomenology 
of absence, it muffles or obscures the phenomenology of presence. I remain 
curious about what it is to experience oneself beyond the body or to 
experience the other as an aspect of my own embodiment, as "self per- 
meated by otherness,” in the phrase they quote from C. Battersby (“Нег 
Body/Her Boundaries," Journal of Philosophy and the Visual Avts [1993]. 
By reckoning signs of the self only from its apprehension by others, the 
authors miss the chance to examine accounts of one's own experience of 
being disembodied, otherwise embodied, or embodied elsewhere. What 
the book examines, persistently, curiously, intriguingly, are materializa- 
tions of the other elsewhere as traces, hauntings, felt presences, and ap- 
paritions that blur the boundary between self and other as well as between 
death and life. These examinations will be pertinent to medical sociologists 
and anthropologists; physicians and psychologists; cultural theorists; body 
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theorists; and others interested in the *ambiguous position of the mate- 
rialized spirit" (p. 175), between science, make-believe, and farce. 


The Scalpel’s Edge: The Culture of Surgeons. By Pear] Katz. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1999. Pp. xii+251. 


Rosemary Pringle 
University of Southampton 


Social scientists often seem to have a chip on their shoulders when it 
comes to the medical profession. They typically see it as primarily influ- 
enced by the capitalist market economy and therefore as inherently class 
related and exploitative. Katz detects, both in herself and others, a certain 
envy of the power of surgeons that pushes her to reconsider the inter- 
pretation that they are simply exploiting weak patients. She distances 
herself from “critical medical anthropology" in favor of an approach that 
is more sensitive to the multiple cultural forces at play. Probably because 
of this, she has been remarkably successful in getting the cooperation of 
the surgeons she studies. As she says, “their trust in me was extraordinary” 
(p. 16). Alongside the cultural questions, she explores technological change, 
the specific influences of hospitals, and the organization of medical schools, 
insurance arrangements, and fee structures. 

The study is situated in a Canadian city hospital recently upgraded 
from a community to'a teaching hospital. This had involved a considerable 
cultural shift, as surgeons who had previously thought of themselves as 
clinicians had to reposition themselves as teachers, scientists, and re- 
searchers. There were 17 full-time and 71 part-time surgeons on the staff, 
along with 15 surgical residents. Katz interviewed a range of specialists, 
residents, nurses, and receptionists. But the centerpiece is an intensive 
study of six senior surgeons whose interactions are recorded in remarkable 
detail and frankness, 

Katz is particularly concerned with the way in which medical decision 
making is influenced by surgical traditions that have evolved historically. 
She provides a sympathetic sketch of the humble origins of surgeons and 
the ways of being that were developed in the era before anesthesia. Sur- 
geons created the mystique of the confident individualist, the lone, heroic 
male, who had to be tough, willing to take large risks, make quick de- 
cisions without much time to think them through. Along with this went 
thinking styles that tend toward certainty rather than inquiry. 

Surgeons tend to think of themselves as making major dramatic choices 
in the operating theater though, as Katz observes, they spend a relatively 
small proportion of their time there. Hence they are remarkably unaware 
of the numerous little decisions made outside of the theater or the bases 
on which these decisions are made. The real reasons for decisions are 
never acknowledged, and are invariably dressed up in medical language. 
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For example, a patient who was wealthy and prestigious had his symp- 
toms treated unnecessarily aggressively because of fears of a malpractice 
suit. Another, with identical symptoms, who happened to be poor, was 
sent home merely with a prescription and died several months later (p. 
138). And an extraordinary muddle developed around a research trial 
purely because the issue of patient consent was never properly addressed. 

Recruiting and keeping patients and other aspects of making money 
enter inextricably into the decision-making process. Katz describes how 
a general surgeon took advantage of his legal right to retain a patient he 
had previously treated, even though her new symptoms required an op- 
eration that was beyond his expertise. In another case the surgeon went 
ahead with an operation on the basis of the expertise of a resident. In a 
third, the general surgeon performed a hiatal hernia operation abdomi- 
nally, knowing that there was an 8596 chance of failure and that it ought 
to be performed thoracically. While the hernia would be likely to reappear 
a few months later, this would not be attributed to the surgeon. The 
specialist colluded in this decision on the basis that his colleague was 
worried about his decreasing referrals and was having difficulty in fi- 
nancing his summer house (pp. 153—55). 

Katz concludes from these cases that surgeon culture is seriously mal- 
adaptive. This seems to me to be overly charitable. Yet precisely because 
her tone is so neutral and muted almost to the point of blandness, her 
conclusions are chilling and point to the need for an immediate review 
of hospital organization, ethical surveillance, and standards of professional 
conduct. 

А small sample necessarily raises the question of wider applicability. 
Katz links her study with other accounts of surgeon culture. But what 
may be of most interest is the specificity of her group. Four out of six of 
her key informants were general surgeons. What she seems to have here 
is а dying breed, fighting tooth and nail against cultural change, with 
their own livelihoods threatened by new technology and the relentless 
trend toward specialization. Despite their camaraderie, they maintained 
a "distinct distance and secrecy from each other" (p. 87) and relied largely 
on their residents to find out how busy their colleagues were, their op- 
erative techniques, and their mistakes (p. 97). Their relationship with their 
residents is particularly interesting. On the one hand, they select residents 
who will perpetuate the culture, who fit the traditional image of confident, 
active, and optimistic. But these residents who are training in the new 
subspecialties are often in a position to know more than their superiors 
long before they reach consultant status. This marks an interesting re- 
versal of the traditional power relation the implications of which need to 
be explored more fully. 
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More with Less: Work Reorganization in the Canadian Mining Industry. 
By Bob Russell. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1999. Pp. xiii-- 251. 
$55.00 (cloth); $21.95 (paper). 


Steven Lopez 
University of California, Berkeley 


If the prototypical Fordist worker, located within a matrix of rigid and 
bureaucratically defined job classifications, experienced work as a series 
of repetitive physical motions directed by others, the ideal post-Fordist 
worker is supposed to be a member of a self-directed, problem-solving 
team. The hallmarks of the post-Fordist workplace are thus the recom- 
bination of job and pay categories, the organization of workers into teams 
with broad responsibilities, the introduction of job rotation and multi- 
skilling, and the growth of “pay-for-knowledge” and profit-sharing 
schemes. This new workplace, proponents claim, is not only more pro- 
ductive, but also more egalitarian, participatory, democratic, and fulfilling. 
Conception and execution, once separated by Taylorist scientific man- 
agement, are now rejoined, and Taylorist deskilling is reversed. 

Bob Russell’s comparative study of the Canadian potash and uranium 
mining industries disputes this glowing picture by attacking its stereotypes 
of “old” and “new”: he argues that managerial agendas and workers’ 
experiences are substantially similar, not different, at “Fordist” and “post- 
Fordist” firms. The argument is developed on the basis of employee sur- 
veys conducted at four potash mining/milling complexes and a uranium 
mining/milling operation. Two of the potash facilities and the uranium 
installation have retained traditional models of work organization and 
managerial control (although each has been modified to incorporate new 
forms of market-based or spatial control. A third potash facility has 
adopted many post-Fordist reforms, but haphazardly, without a coherent 
plan. The fourth potash operation has self-consciously modeled itself as 
a post-Fordist exemplar. 

Job rotation, job reassignment, and job expansion—typically seen as 
post-Fordist forms of flexibility—turn out to be widespread at all five 
work sites. But even in the post-Fordist work sites, Russell argues, these 
processes are related not to upskilling but to multitasking, in which work- 
ers take on more job duties but not necessarily more fulfilling or interesting 
ones. Moreover, control over restructuring and the organization of work 
remains firmly in the hands of management regardless whether restruc- 
turing proceeds along *Fordist" or *post-Fordist" lines. The difference is 
one of managerial strategy: post-Fordist firms take formal measures to 
encourage or require their employees to contribute to these restructuring 
processes. Either way, restructuring is mainly about work intensification 
and employment reduction—about getting workers to do “more with less 
and for less" (p. 199). In the post-Fordist firms Russell studied, these 
pressures led not to the elimination of labor-management conflict but 
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rather to new fault lines of conflict —particularly around the issue of job 
security. The book thus makes a valuable contribution to the literature 
on workplace restructuring because it connects that debate to an under- 
standing of the changing balance of power between workers and 
employers. 

But if comparative research design is a strength of this book, that design 
and its implementation could have been strengthened further. For ex- 
ample, while Russell explains clearly the substantial differences between 
uranium and potash mining and processing in terms of the labor processes 
involved, the consequences of these differences are not traced through the 
core of the analysis itself. Indeed, the fact that one work site is drawn 
from a mining sector (uranium) with a very different set of labor processes 
than the others complicates rather than clarifies things. 

Another issue, more serious perhaps, is whether Russell gets enough 
mileage out of his 300-plus in-person worker interviews, particularly on 
the question of skill. Given the importance of this question for the book's 
argument, it is surprising that Russell permitted himself only a single 
closed question about whether workers think their-jobs’ skill requirements 
have increased, decreased, or stayed the same. There is nothing wrong 
with such a question, of course, but since we do not know how these 
workers are interpreting the idea of skill, it would have been even better 
to ask them to explain why they answered the question as they did, 
probing for detailed accounts of specific changes in the number and nature 
of work tasks, changes in their social organization, and changes in ma- 
chinery used on the job. 

Still, despite these minor problems, More with Less is a welcome ad- 
dition to the debate over workplace restructuring. Without romanticizing 
the Fordist past, the book's critical evaluation of contemporary restruc- 
turing reminds us that in the current period of transition employers gen- 
erally have the upper hand. 


Helping Out: Childven's Labor in Ethnic Businesses. By Miri Song. Phil- 
adelphia: Temple University Press. Pp. х +247. 


Carl L. Bankston ПІ 
Tulane University 


Small, ethnically based business enterprises in Europe and America have 
been the subject of a rapidly growing body of literature in the field of 
immigration in recent years. This literature has generally concentrated 
how these enterprises fit into surrounding economies or on conditions that 
lead to specializations in ethnic entrepreneurship. Relatively few studies 
have attempted the microsociological work of analyzing relations among 
those engaged in immigrant businesses. Even fewer have considered re- 
lations among immigrant family members engaged in small-scale em- 
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ployment. Since use of family labor is a key component of many of these 
enterprises, the literature on immigrant businesses urgently requires close 
examinations of how children's work in ethnic businesses affects and is 
affected by family relations. Fortunately, Miri Song's book addresses this 
need with careful scholarship, clarity, and originality. 

Song looks at the roles of adolescent and adult children in Chinese take- 
away (take-out) food businesses in England. Based on interviews with 42 
young people in 25 families involved in these businesses, the book in- 
vestigates the kinds of labor children do in the shops and how children 
experience and make sense of their contributions to the family enterprises. 
Song does devote some attention to the question of how the Chinese in 
England came to specialize in the take-away trade. Demand for fast food 
in the British population and the discouraging of Chinese restaurants by 
large fast-food chains and by prohibitive taxes all helped to push new 
Chinese immigrants into retail food activities that were labor intensive 
and made almost exclusive use of family labor. Song’s primary interest, 
though, is not in the economic causes of take-aways, but in their expe- 
riential consequences for young British Chinese. 

The labor-intensive character of these businesses necessarily means that 
the lives of family members revolve around their shops. In describing 
how young people come to be involved in these shops and what keeps 
them working in them, Song portrays them as participants in “family 
work contracts," sets of understandings about mutual obligations among 
family members. I found the idea of the family work contract intriguing 
but potentially misleading because the metaphor of a contract implies 
rationality, voluntarism, and clearly established rights and commitments. 
As Song describes the labor of children, though, it does not begin with 
any clearly delineated agreement but gradually develops out of interac- 
tions between family members and between families and the surrounding 
society. The work of children is also not maintained by agreements among 
contracting parties. In some of her most fascinating passages, Song de- 
scribes how family members, especially parents, use the subtle pressures 
of guilt to draw children into the shop and keep them working. Song 
points out that the exchanges of effort and money in the shops have more 
in common with the gift economies described by classical anthropologists 
such as Marcel Mauss than they do with market relations. These norm- 
ative aspects of take-away family labor seem to me to pose questions 
about the theoretical validity of describing the exchanges as contractual 
in character. 

In describing family work as arising out of ongoing interactions, Song 
avoids the common tendency to invoke Confucian cultural traditions as 
an explanation for the productive activities of overseas Chinese children. 
Children's work, in her account, emerges from ongoing family needs. In 
turn, though, working in take-aways contributes to the sense of Chinese 
cultural identity among these young people. Experiences of stereotyping 
and outright racism in dealing with non-Chinese customers intensify the 
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youthful workers’ perceptions of their own cultural distinctiveness. Seeing 
other young Chinese working in similar shops produces an association 
between being Chinese and helping out in family enterprises. Song offers 
a penetrating discussion of how the shops come to be a central part of 
normative judgements of young people by their parents and peers. Young 
people are often labeled as *good children" who are Chinese in culture 
or as *bad children? who are British in culture, based on their willingness 
to devote themselves to family labor. 

This was undoubtedly a difficult book to research and write. As Song 
mentions, work on the part of minors is a sensitive issue in most Western 
countries, including Britain, and parents and children engaged in busi- 
nesses that use child or adolescent labor are often reluctant to discuss this 
with outsiders. Added to this barrier, Song herself is not Chinese, and she 
had to conduct all of her interviews in English. Accordingly, there is 
relatively little presentation of parents! perspectives on children's labor, 
an angle that might have provided a more complete picture of the issue. 
Still, Helping Out is a valuable work, and it should go on the required 
reading lists of all those interested in immigration, ethnic entrepreneur- 
ship, Asian studies, or contemporary family relations. 


The Road Winds Uphill All the Way: Gender, Work, and Family in the 
United States and Japan. By Myra H. Strober and Agnes Miling Kaneko 
Chan. Boston, Mass.: MIT Press, 1999. Pp. xviii-- 276. $35.00. 


Keiko Hirao 
Sophia University 


This is a book about the work and family lives of elite men and women 
in the United States and Japan. Described in the chapters are their labor 
market experiences, divisions of household responsibilities, decisions 
about combining work and childcare, and their hopes and expectations 
for the future. 

Strober and Chan conducted parallel surveys for the 1981 graduates 
of Stanford University and University of Tokyo (Todai) 10 years after 
their graduation. These graduates, particularly women, are considered as 
the “pioneers” for building more gender-egalitarian arrangements as al- 
ternatives to the breadwinner/homemaker model of combining work and 
family life. The authors find, however, that even these women in the 
vanguard continue to face enormous difficulties; they show that the road 
(toward a more gender-egalitarian society) winds uphill all the way. 

From detailed analyses of quantitative data as well as qualitative com- 
ments given by the graduates about their experiences, the authors find 
striking similarities between Stanford and Todai women in respect to high 
rate of labor force participation and commitment to work. Approximately 
8096 of both Stanford and Todai women are in the labor force; among 
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those with children, approximately two-thirds are working. Of the moth- 
ers in both samples, 4096 are working full-time, and 2696 are working 
part-time. They receive quite comparable pay to the amounts their male 
counterparts receive; the earning ratio between women and men graduates 
15 80% for the full-time workers, much higher than the national average 
in the two countries. 

The elite women in both countries also face similar dilemmas as they 
try to combine family life with career. Women were more likely than men 
to have turned down career opportunities or to have limited their career 
options for the convenience of their spouses. Some 4096 of both Stanford 
and Todai women have actually done so, as compared with 3096 of Stan- 
ford men and only 8% of Todai men. Despite the substantial investment 
these women had made in their education, one-third of Stanford mothers 
and one-quarter of ‘Todai mothers are full-time homemakers, either as 
their own first choice or because tbey had no other alternatives. 

The major difference the authors find between the Stanford and the 
Todai sample is how the household tasks are shared. Todai men are much 
less likely to share the domestic work equally with their spouses than 
Stanford men; only 8% of Тода! men share cleaning and cooking equally 
with their spouses, as opposed to 43% of Stanford men who do so. The 
bargaining theory, which claims that the relative earning power of the 
spouse determines how the housework is divided, was moderately sup- 
ported for Stanford samples but not for Todai samples. In other words, 
even with diplomas from Todai, Japanese women have to bear the primary 
responsibility in housework and childcare, regardless of the monetary 
reward they bring into their households. 

The major contribution of this book is that the authors successfully 
present comparable data of elite men and women in Japan and the United 
States. 

Given the scarcity of such data that cover both work and family sphere 
and that can stand rigorous comparative analyses, the findings are val- 
uable additions to our knowledge. On the other hand, however, the readers 
must be reminded that the Stanford-Todai comparison, as the authors 
admit, is far from perfect. The women graduates of Todai are a very small 
selected minority at the top of a very sharp academic pyramid. Only 22.496 
of Japanese women went to four-year colleges when the respondents grad- 
uated from high school, as compared with 50% of women who pursued 
the same degree in the United States. Among Todai graduates, only 6% 
are women, compared with 43% at Stanford. In spite of the optimistic 
tone that is assumed throughout the chapters, that the Japanese elite 
women are not as far “behind” their American counterparts, I could not 
help interpreting the findings with slight dismay. That is, in order to stand 
on almost the same level with their Stanford counterparts in terms of 
gender equality in the work force alone, Japanese women must be com- 
petitive enough to be admitted to Todai. This requires not only super- 
extraordinary academic competitiveness, but also the good fortune of hav- 
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ing parents who are willing to invest in their daughter's education from 
a very early stage in her life. 

I understand that there must have been many instrumental reasons for 
choosing Todai as the comparison group. The results, however, would 
have been more convincing if the authors had selected some other pres- 
tigious university in Japan, which is not as distinct as Todai. I wonder 
what the results would be if they had surveyed, for example, graduates 
from five top universities in both countries instead. It is very likely that 
we would find more differences than similarities in terms of the degree 
of gender equality in the workplace and in the family; the road for Jap- 
anese women probably is much steeper and winding than the one de- 
Scribed in this book. 


Contracting Masculinity: Gender, Class, and Race in a White-Collar Un- 
ion, 1944—1994. By Gillian Creese. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1999. Pp. viit278. $21.95. 


Heidi Gottfried 
Wayne State University 


*As Carlos Fuentes puts it from the perspective of Mexico, "The North 
American world blinds us with its energy; we cannot see ourselves [be- 
cause] we must see YOU' (cited in Nancy Hartsock "Theoretical Bases 
for Coalition Building: An Assessment of Postmodernism,” in Feminism 
and Social Change: Bridging Theory and Practice [University of Illinois 
Press, 1996]. Canadian scholars see themselves as part of North America, 
whereas U.S. scholars tend not see *us." In a postmodern world of inten- 
sified interconnectivities, U.S.-based scholars no longer have the luxury 
to neglect cross-border relationships. Becoming aware of scholarship from 
both north and south can deepen our understanding of these relationships. 
A point of departure for exploring Canada is the new book entitled, 
Contracting Masculinity, a case study of white-collar unionism at a pro- 
vincial utility company set in the broader regional context. 

On the first few pages, Gillian Creese limns the office geography, a 
familiar territory where segregation defines “proper” jobs for white men 
and women. The author locates herself on this terrain recalling an em- 
blematic chapter from her own biography—low-level clerical jobs as a 
fate of many white women from working-class backgrounds. Out of this 
familiar/familial scene, the author revisions labor history and the sociology 
of work from a perspective that links the structuration of gender, race, 
and class to microlevel and mesolevel political practices. This perspective 
offers layered readings of the social history of office workers in a changing 
work environment. 

In seven chapters and an appendix reflecting on methodology, the book 
brings into focus the process of feminization and masculinization of office 
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work. Chapters 1 and 2 address more conventional topics about labor 
relations. The first chapter tracks career profiles of men and women office 
workers. Each subsequent chapter unfolds as a social history behind the 
statistical snapshot. The second chapter chronicles the genesis of the local 
union in 1944; the narrative sweeps across pre- and postwar labor history, 
lingering on the 1940s. The 1950s and 1960s are the backdrop for the 
next two chapters. Chapter 3 examines the process by which the male 
breadwinner model becomes normalized, the legacy of which continued 
to shape union politics and male privilege into the 1990s despite the 
introduction of equity policies. “Transforming Clerical Work into Tech- 
nical Work" is a tour de force documentation of how men and their unions 
craft working-class masculinity. Chapter 5 transports the analysis to the 
1970s and 1980s when feminism challenges the male biases of union pol- 
itics. The final chapters fast forward to the present in an attempt to explain 
the failure of equity policies and discuss challenges for the future. 

Canada exhibits a high degree of occupational and industrial sex seg- 
regation as evidenced by large dissimilarity indexes. The author takes up 
the question of how these gender (and race) divisions are reproduced 
through social practices and negotiations by a white-collar union. Along 
the way, we learn about British Columbia provincial and federal labor 
laws that shape union bargaining. “In this closed-shop context, the office 
union challenged and reproduced gendered practices as part and parcel 
of bargaining working conditions and vates of pay for everyone in the 
office” (p. 4; emphasis in the original). More than the classic British studies 
of clerks, this looks beyond the men and women who occupy positions 
in the office to analyze “visible minorities” absent from the office. In so 
doing, Creese makes visible the process of racializing class and gender 
hierarchies as well as gendering of organizations. 

The analysis draws on Acker’s influential theory of gendering organ- 
izations. Creese examines how gender is embedded in the logic of insti- 
tutions and organizational culture. Then she makes the important caveat 
that “all workplaces are gendered, but not precisely in the same way” (p. 
23). This proposition is tested in the analysis whereby men working in 
nonprofessional white collar jobs cannot measure up to either working- 
class or middle-class images of masculinity. “Mediating between blue- 
collar working-class and professional middle-class masculinities was, in 
fact, central to strategies that focused on the creation of an intermediate 
group of technical office workers at the utility company” (p. 27). Job 
evaluation is one of the central mechanisms for hierarchically ranking 
and valorizing jobs often in abstract gender-neutral language. The power 
to define skill played an important role in constructing value of different 
tasks men and women performed, hinging on the distinction between 
men’s specialized, technical and women’s generic skills. Moreover, white- 
ness is conceptualized as an unearned asset accumulating advantages (p. 
85). 

Through a social historical narrative and the use of grounded method, 
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the author excavates the taken-for-granted normalized gendered and ra- 
cialized notions embedded in union strategies, discourses, and workplace 
culture. In line with previous feminist appropriations of Bourdieu's so- 
ciology of culture, she extends the notion of habitus to understand the 
structuring logic of traditional gender and race relations. One of the best 
parts of the book comes at the end. Here she unpacks the unstable mar- 
riage of feminist-unionism and uncovers the masculine embodiment of 
the “prototypical” worker on which union strategies have been based. The 
union's definition of equality as sameness, which is strengthened by the 
tradition of solidarity demands unity by minimizing differences. 

With the other exemplary books in the Canadian Social History Series, 
Contracting Masculinity brings the cross-border experience of working- 
class men and women to U.S. scholars, students, and trade unionists. This 
foray north is well worth the trip. 


Disappearing Acts: Gender, Power, and Relational Practice at Work. By 
Joyce K. Fletcher. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1999. Pp. xiv+166. 
$24.95. 


Jennifer L. Pierce 
University of Minnesota 


Since Arlie Hochschild first published her groundbreaking study, The 
Managed Heart (University of California Press, 1983), a number of fem- 
inist scholars have turned their attention to the crucial role emotional 
labor plays in reproducing gender and gender asymmetry within organ- 
izations. Joyce Fletcher’s new ethnography contributes to this growing 
literature by investigating how the “relational practice” women design 
engineers bring to the profession, practices such as nurturing and sup- 
porting the life of a work group, get “disappeared” in this highly indi- 
vidualistic, masculinized work culture. What are relational practices? 
How do they get disappeared at work? 

Fletcher argues that relational practice is a way of working that calls 
for skills such as empathy, mutuality, reciprocity, and attentiveness to 
emotional contexts. The engineers she interviewed are motivated by the 
belief that working collaboratively and empowering others are more ef- 
fective than authoritarian leadership styles. What these women quickly 
discover, however, is that this way of working violates the norms of en- 
gineering culture and is often neglected entirely in performance reviews 
or dismissed as a personal inadequacy. In a work environment where 
independence and technical competence are highly valued, collaborative 
efforts and supportive behavior, however crucial to a project, are “dis- 
appeared” as contributions to the overall effectiveness of the organization. 
Moreover, because this work culture devalues helping behavior, those who 
do it are regarded at “naive” or unable to make it on their own. In either 
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case, “help” is not understood as actual work—the output of someone's 
effort—but as a sign of personal weakness. 

The disappearing dynamic becomes more complicated when women, 
and not men, enact relational practice. Like women, male engineers who 
enact such practice are devalued for doing them. However, unlike men, 
women face stereotypical expectations to be relational. Consequently, fe- 
male engineers, like women in many other professions, face a double-bind 
that men do not. If they are not “nice” and supportive, they are considered 
unfeminine, “bitchy,” and, in one case, called “Tarantula Lady" (p. 110). 
On the other hand, when women are pleasant and nurturing, their way 
of working is not seen as work at all, but rather as a natural expression 
of their femininity. In this way, disappearing acts serve not only to re- 
produce gender, but gender inequality. Disappearing the work of female 
engineers essentializes them as women and d'smisses their contributions 
to the organization. And, as long as their contributions to work are ne- 
glected, they will be denied substantial salary increases and passed over 
for promotions. 

Fletcher's data are based on the field notes she took when shadowing 
six of the company's seven women design engineers and the interviews 
she conducted with these women both individually and in groups. Some 
may question whether Fletcher's sample is large enough. However, 
Fletcher's objective is not to make general claims about women in en- 
gineering, but rather to understand the mechanisms that render women's 
work invisible in this particular context. Moreover, I am less concerned 
with the number of women she interviewed than in the wealth of detail 
she provides. And, it is her painstaking attention to detail that makes 
hers such an insightful and powerful ethnography. The most important 
contribution of the book is its unveiling of the seemingly benign processes 
that "disappear" the work women are expected to do in organizations. 
Being called "nice" is hardly cause for complaint, yet as Fletcher dem- 
onstrates, the systematic attribution of this personality trait to women 
conceals their efforts to support, help, and teach others on the job. 

Fletcher also describes a number of important ways that individuals 
and organizations can make visible and invisible work that is so crucial 
to maintaining morale and productivity. There is not space to describe 
them all here, but I will mention one that kas relevance for academic 
settings: drawing attention to the work involved in relational practice by 
(re)naming it. Imagine, for example, what a cifference it would make in 
annual reviews to describe a colleague as an “effective teacher” rather 
than as a “nice” person to who students are naturally drawn. 

In sum, I would highly recommend this bcok to scholars and general 
readers interested in the study of organizations, occupations, and work. 
It would make an excellent addition to advanced undergraduate and 
graduate courses on work and occupations, the sociology of gender, and 
seminars on gender and work. Disappearing Acts would also serve as an 
important resource for department chairs and other administrators who 
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consistently neglect the value of their colleagues’ relational practices in 
annual performance reviews. 


Gay Mews Friendships: Invincible Communities. By Peter M. Nardi. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999. Pp. x-- 253. $15.00 (paper). 


Janice Raymond 
University of Massachusetis—Amherst 


Gay Men’s Friendships: Invincible Communities by Peter M. Nardi pur- 
sues several rich and clearly developed topics: the place of friendship in 
the everyday lives of gay men; how friendship influences gay identity and 
expansion of the self; the mix of hegemonic masculinity and heterosex- 
uality that limits gay friendship’s maintenance and development; and the 
ways in which gay male friendships challenge this mix of hegemonic 
masculinity and heterosexuality. 

More specifically, Nardi’s book addresses the metaphor of “friends as 
family” and how this metaphor is translated as gay men form friendships. 
There is a chapter on the relationship between sex and friendship—men 
who combine sexual and friendship partners. And there is the very prac- 
tical section on who constitutes gay men’s friends and where gay men 
meet them. 

The author’s research is based on the results of a questionnaire survey 
conducted with 161 gay men and additional verbal interviews with 30 
other gay men. He chose to focus only on gay men so that he could raise 
specific questions about the ways in which masculinity is organized in 
today’s society and how gay men’s friendships either contest or reproduce 
that masculinity. “Gay men’s friendships have the potential for challeng- 
ing the dominant structures of masculinity while providing important sites 
for gay men’s development, for the maintenance of personal identity, and 
for the reproduction of gay community and political identity” (p. 9). In 
so doing, Nardi asserts, these friendships “serve as a model for a newer, 
more integrative model of gay masculinity and heterosexual masculinity” 
(p. 11). 

It is strange that Nardi includes so little reference to feminist writing 
and scholarship. Nardi does mention a few feminist works on the topic 
of friendship but not in the context of assessing whether gay male friend- 
ships do indeed challenge the masculinist model and provide different 
models of masculinity for men. In this context, Nardi seems unfamiliar 
specifically with the feminist and especially with the lesbian feminist cri- 
tique of gay masculinity and gay male bonding and the ways in which 
it reinforces hegemonic masculinist modes of relationships. 

Nardi does recognize that gay men’s friendships both contest and re- 
inforce hegemonic masculinity and heterosexuality. For example, in dis- 
cussing the respondents views about mixing friendship and sex in their 
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relationships with other men, Nardi touches upon the subject of *fuck 
buddies." He quotes Levine in defining a fuck buddy as “а long-standing 
trick, and this relationship therefore involved neither commitment nor 
emotional attachment." Acknowledging the separation of love and sex in 
hegemonic masculinity, Nardi comments that fuck buddies illustrate the 
"contradiction of gay men enacting such gendered scripts while simul- 
taneously subverting the very definition of heterosexuality, i.e., by being 
intimate with someone of the same sex" (p. 92). 

It seems that the masculinist script of using another in an instrumental 
sexual interaction goes much further toward reinforcing hegemonic mas- 
culinity than the simple change of sex object from female to male serves 
to demolish the gendered order of sexuality. Is the change in sexual object 
countermasculinist if it enacts the same old gendered sexual exchange? I 
mention this example somewhat at length because it is indicative of the 
failure of Nardi’s analysis. He has made a big claim—that gay men’s 
relationships both subvert and reinforce hegemonic masculinity—but he 
has avoided weighing the value of both sides of this assertion. 

For most feminists, challenging hegemonic masculinity has political 
content—that is, the challenge is political and in some way affects the 
balance of power in the larger society. Nardi’s claim that much gay po- 
litical organizing facilitates “communities of identity and the development 
of neighborhoods and space that, in turn, can contribute to a civil society 
and to the mobilization of new social movements” (p. 191) must also be 
examined in the larger context of those neighborhoods and spaces. From 
the vantage point of a lesbian who spends a large part of her time in the 
South End of Boston, I know gay men constitute a significant citizenry, 
have restored numbers of decaying buildings, and have developed a large 
number of the businesses in this neighborhood. African-Americans, La- 
tinos, and Asians also form a large part of the South End, but for the 
most part, gay men’s groups and businesses do not mix with these pop- 
ulations. Although the greater neighborhood is integrated, the large gay 
male population is quite segregated from the rest of the community in 
wealth, commercial and cultural space, and political action. This is not 
to single out gay men, for the same trends exist in other mostly white, 
upwardly mobile groups. It is to ask of a book that claims that gay 
friendships facilitate development of neighborhoods and space whether 
these spaces go beyond the gay community. 

Peter Nardi has written an interesting book about gay male relation- 
ships that is rich in description and nuanced in its depiction of various 
forms of friendship. However, he has not substantiated his major theme 
that these friendships "serve as a model for а newer, more integrative 
model of gay masculinity and heterosexual masculinity" or that they have 
diverse political relevance outside the gay community. 
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Property Rights and Economic Reform in China. Edited by Jean С. Oi 
and Andrew С. Walder. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1999. 
Pp. xvi 354. $60.00 (cloth); $22.95 (paper). 


William L. Parish 
University of Chicago 


Sociologists should be familiar with the role of property rights in economic 
development. Max Weber made rational laws and the protection of private 
property central to the rational calculation by entrepreneurs that was 
necessary for capitalism to emerge first in the West. Adam Smith lauded 
a well-run justice system that protected private property and blamed 
overly intrusive governments for opening the door to rent seeking and 
decreased efficiency. More recently, Douglas North has repeated many of 
these themes. In the 17th century, England surged ahead of France ec- 
onomically because England provided credible commitment that private 
property would be protected and contracts enforced. 

These themes have reemerged in debates about economic transition in 
postsocialist societies. Many economists from the Adam Smith tradition 
argue that postsocialist societies must rapidly privatize publicly owned 
enterprises and, then, enforce contracts and new forms of private property. 
Anything less leaves the door open for special deals between managers 
and government bureaucrats, and for continuing corruption and soft- 
budget constraints that permit enterprise inefficiency. Critics of this all- 
or-nothing approach note failures, as in Russia, and suggest that China 
stands as a major challenge. Even while making only modest changes in 
property rights, Chinese economic growth accelerated over the last two 
decades of the 20th century. How can this be? 

This is the question that this new book begins to answer. Is China an 
exception that proves the rule, or something else? The answer suggested 
is something more. In an introductory chapter, Jean Oi and Andrew 
Walder suggest that the range of effective property rights is broader than 
many Adam Smithian proponents argue. Much as in agency theory, small 
changes in the rules of the game can, in time, evolve into far more ex- 
tensive changes (p. 6). In the book’s 10 case studies, other authors support 
this account with detailed reports of individual villages, towns, cities, and 
sectors of the economy. 

Many of the positive changes in China occurred because of a large rural 
sector desperate for new sources of public and private revenue. The first 
two-thirds of this book focus on the groping, trial-and-error methods in 
the countryside. Initially, the rural methods ranged from village and town- 
ship enterprises run by local officials (in competition with officials in other 
locales) to privately run enterprises, financed in part by remittances from 
overseas kinsmen and often with a local official connivance in giving the 
private entrepreneurs a protective legal cover. These groping methods 
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allowed economic growth to begin, but with increased economic growth 
and competition in the 1990s, many of these suboptimal methods were 
abandoned for the increasingly transparent private ownership. Village and 
township enterprises have been sold off, and other, new enterprises openly 
registered as private instead of under some surrogate legal form. 

Believers in all-or-nothing property rights will see vindication for their 
arguments in these changes. Oi, Walder, and their contributors argue that 
there is more to the story, however. Without temporary, suboptimal so- 
lutions, change could not have begun at all. The full legal and institutional 
paraphernalia simply did not exist in the 1980s for full-blown privati- 
zation. Moreover, without the demonstration effect of the gradual changes 
in the countryside, privatization would have been politically and socially 
unacceptable. In the absence of these full-blown changes, make-do mea- 
sures proved more efficient than the all-or-nothing school implies. Many 
of these measures, involving kin networks and government-business col- 
laboration (crony capitalism, if you will), provide new fodder for ongoing 
debates about East Asian industrialization in China and elsewhere. Read- 
ers interested in the varieties of partial solutions used in rural China might 
turn to the fine chapters by Jay Chen and James Kung. 

Many sociologists will want to turn more quickly to the final third of 
the book on urban China. The three case studies in this part of the book 
provide material that is more readily compared with the experience of 
privatization in European postsocialist societies— particularly the final 
chapter by Wank. Even in the absence of forthright privatization of public 
enterprises, the articles document many versions of spin-off privatization 
from public firms and a continual bargaining over property rights that 
eventually give more rights to newly formed quasi-private firms. 

In short, this is a rich, worm's eye account of how property rights 
emerge from the ground up and of how suboptimal solutions are more 
efficient than many accounts would allow. Rich details provide ample 
material for continuing debates about the types of property rights needed 
for economic growth. 

The worm's eye approach has its limitations. This book provides little 
on the role of the central government. It would be helpful to hear more 
about how the central and provincial governments intervened to prevent 
local governments from putting up protective trade barriers to protect 
their local industries. Had these tendencies continued, the competition 
needed to make local industries efficient would have been weakened and 
soft-budget constraints would have made suboptimal solutions even less 
efficient. It would be helpful also to hear more about how higher-level 
governments fight local government corruption through showcase trials 
and other measures needed to remove some of the worst abuses of local 
governments in a weakly specified property rights regime. With more of 
these types of details, readers would get a better understanding of how 
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suboptimal solutions can still lead to positive results. These are but quib- 
bles, however. This collection of case studies belongs among the references 
of anyone seriously studying the range of property rights solutions that 
lead to successful economic growth. 
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Aged Women, Poverty, and the Experience of God 
2000. xi + 243 pages. References, index. 
Cloth $47.95 0-202-20633-X. Paper $23.95 0-202-20634-8 

This volume presents ‘an intimate and compassionate portrait of elderly black and white 
women who speak, in their own voices, of the domestic and social abuses that led to 
their financial and emotional impoverishment, and of the transcendent effect of their 
relationship with God. Drawn from extensive qualitative interviews over a four-year 
period, the stories reveal women not impoverished by poverty, but amazingly resilient 
and resourceful in confronting adversity. 
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Cloth $43.95 0-202-30621-6. Paper $21.95 0-202-30622-4 
Using the works of Bacon, Hobbes, and Adam Smith, as well as historical examples 
drawn from the last two centuries, Busch shows how the ideas initially proposed by 
these thinkers became reified as scientism, statism, and marketism — systems of belief 
that a single mode of ordering could solve the riddle of society, thereby supplanting 
moral responsibility. . 
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The Sociology of Religion 
An Historical Introduction 
Translated by Laura Ferrarotti 
2000. approx. 280 pages. Cloth $47.95 0-202-30591-0. Paper $23.95 0-202-30592-9. 
This book aims at bridging the divide between European and North American scholars 
through a careful retrieval of their common theoretical and research interests and the adop- 
tion of an international perspective that exceeds the framework of western theology. 
Cipriani provides a critical analysis of both classical thought and the contemporary cur- 
rents in the field, and highlights the most significant European and North American authors. 
This historical introduction to sociology of religion not only offers a scientific per- 
spective in depth, it is also a very readable text aimed both at experts and students. 
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(Second Edition) 
2000. xxv + 228 pages. References, index. 
Cloth $35.95 0-202-30399-3. Paper $16.95 0-202-30425-6 
"makes an extraordinary contribution to the literature of public policy and political 
science. The four entirely new chapters provide more content than in any stand-alone 
book I know on the topics covered... In sum: an extraordinary achievement.” 
—Graham Allison, Harvard University 





| Weber's Misunderstanding of Traditional 
Chinese Law! 


Robert M. Marsh 
Brown University 


Using his ideal-types of the rationalization of legal systems, Max 
Weber classified modern Western European law as formally rational, 
traditional Chinese law as substantively irrational. In light of recent 
research by specialists in pre-20th-century Chinese law, Weber is 
shown to have had several serious misunderstandings. Chinese of- 
ficials’ arbitrary discretion in judicial decision making was much 
more limited than Weber thought, and what limited it was not pri- 
marily “sacred tradition," but officials’ obligation to adjudicate ac- 
cording to the written law. There was more legal expertise in the 
system than Weber realized. By the time of the Ch’ing dynasty 
(1644-1912), China’s legal system approximated Weber’s substan- 
tively rational type more than the substantively irrational type. Fi- 
nally, Weber’s model for formally rational law—the “conceptual 
jurisprudence” of late-19th-century German civil law—is no longer 
regarded as the model for modern law. Therefore, students of com- 
parative law who wish to build from Weber’s ideal-types need to 
rethink what the defining characteristics of “modern law” should 
be. 


INTRODUCTION 


Max Weber argued that the rationalization of law had proceeded farther 
in modern Europe than anywhere else, including traditional China. In 
his ideal-type classification, modern Western European civil law was for- 
mally rational; traditional China’s law was substantively irrational. The 
purpose of this article is to reexamine this claim in the light of recent 
research by students of pre-20th-century Chinese law. Weber could not 
read Chinese, had no expert sinologist to help him, and was aware that 
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“only a small portion of the documentary sources have been translated” 
(Weber 1947, 1:278, n.1). 


WEBER’S CONCEPTUAL SCHEME FOR COMPARATIVE LAW 


Weber proposed a definition of law to be used in comparative historical 
research. Law refers to the set of normative ideas held by members of a 
society and enforced by specific officers of the community. What makes 
an order a law is not its source of legitimacy—for example, ethics, religion, 
convention—but the mode of its enforcement, the way in which the like- 
lihood of its being obeyed is increased, namely, by the action of an en- 
forcement staff. This staff of enforcement officials is likely to act for the 
purpose of bringing ‘about coercive compliance with the rules of law. This 
enforcement staff may be an agency of the state (as in traditional China 
and the West), or it may be a nonstate agency, as in a primitive stateless 
society or an ecclesiastical community (Weber 1967, p. 5). 

Equipped with this general definition of law, Weber proceeded to clas- 
sify intersocietal and transhistorical variations in (a) the sources of legit- 
imacy of law and (b) the judicial decision making of legal enforcement 
officials, in terms of his ideal-types. That these ideal-types of legal systems 
are not as well understood as they should be is indicated by a recent, 
otherwise excellent, study of Ch’ing dynasty (1644—1912) law by Huang 
(1996).? Unlike most sinologists, Huang explicitly deals with the theoretical 
problem of the validity of Weber’s ideal-types in the Chinese case. But 
he regards Weber’s ideal-types as “a simple dichotomy between the ra- 
tional justice of the modern West and the kadi justice of much of the 
non-Western world” (Huang 1996, p. 229). In fact, Weber used two di- 
chotomous attributes, which, when cross-classified, yields a fourfold table 
(fig. 1). 

Rational law is guided by general rules, irrational law is not. Law- 
making and lawfinding (execution of the law) are “formally irrational” 
when means are applied that are beyond the rule of reason—for example, 
the use of ordeals, oracles, or prophetic revelation to decide legal cases. 
Though such processes are irrational, the presence of magical elements 
in the adjudication of the case results in a rigorous formalism. “For, unless 
the relevant question has been stated in the fcrmally correct manner, the 
magical techniques cannot provide the right answer" (Weber 1967, p. 77). 
Law is "substantively irrational" to the extent that the legal decision is 
influenced by concrete factors in the particular case, without recourse to 
general rules. Enforcement officials in this type make "free decisions from 


21 shall use the Wade-Giles system of romanization of Chinese terms. Some of the 
writers I quote use the pinyin system. 
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Irrational 


Formally irrational 


Substantively irrational 





Formally rational 


Substantive Substantively rational 


Fic 1.—Weber's ideal-types of legal systems 


case to case." Weber’s prime example is khadi justice (Kadijustiz). The 
khadi is a judge in the Moslem sharia court whose legal judgments, 
according to Weber, take the form of pure arbitrariness. Another of 
Weber's ideal-type concepts is helpful in understanding substantively ir- 
rational law in general and khadi justice in particular. Among the three 
*pure types of legitimate authority"—traditional, charismatic, and bu- 
reaucratic—one of the subtypes of traditional authority is patrimonialism. 
The patrimonial ruler and his administrative law-enforcement officials 
are alike characterized by the fact that their personal arbitrariness is 
limited only by sacred tradition. А central issue in this article is whether 
Weber was right in putting traditional Chinese law in the same category 
as "khadi justice" and seeing imperial China as a case of substantive 
irrationality. The issue is complex because Weber regarded China as rep- 
resenting “the purest type of patrimonial bureaucracy” (Weber 1968, p. 
1063)—that is, having ideal-type elements of both patrimonial and bu- 
reaucratic regimes. If the patrimonial elements promoted the substantive 
irrationality of khadi justice, the bureaucratic elements might bave con- 
tributed to a more rational type of law. 

“Rational” lawmaking and lawfinding may also be either of a formal 
or substantive type. Law is “substantively rational" when it is guided by 
general rules or principles of an ideological system other than that of the 
law itself. To clarify this by no means unproblematic distinction, I should 
point out that law is substantively rational when it is basically a vehicle 
of some external ideology. Thus, Mohammedan law is infused by the , 
commands of the prophet, Mohammed. Soviet and Chinese communist 
law was or is heavily based upon Marxist ideology. Some current forms 
of law that derive from philosophical notions of “welfare” or “justice” 
would also be examples of Weber's substantively rational law. 

Law is “formally rational” to the extent that every decision in a concrete 
case consists of the “application” of a general rule of law, consisting of 
abstract legal concepts, to the concrete fact situation. By means of legal 
logic the abstract rules can be made to yield a decision for every concrete 
fact situation. Formally rational law is treated as if the law code consti- 
tutes a "gapless" system of rules. T'his most rationalized form of law, 
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according to Weber, is found only in Western European civil law, which 
developed out of a rediscovered and rejuvenated classical Roman law. 

Here is an example of formally rational law, in a case slightly adapted 
from that provided by Max Rheinstein, translator of Weber’s “Sociology 
of Law” (Rechtssoziologie; Weber 1968, chap. 8): 


Assume B and W own neighboring pieces of land respectively called Black- 
acre and Whiteacre. B finds it advantageous for the utilization of his land 
to use a way leading across W's land, Whiteacre. B agrees with W that he 
and all his successors in the ownership of Blackacre shall in perpetuity and 
as against all later owners of Whiteacre have the right to walk and drive 
over the latter. A right of this kind is commonly known as easement. Now 
let us assume that at some subsequent time X, a later owner of Whiteacre, 
called “the servient tenement,” also acquires Blackacre, the dominant ten- 
ement, but shortly thereafter resells and conveys it to Y. In spite of the 
terms of its creation, the easement no longer exists, and Y has no right of 
way against X. 


Now, this rule is based upon an entirely formal chain of reasoning, 
which was developed by the Roman jurists and simply taken over from 
them into English and American law: an easement is defined as a ius in 
ve aliena, а right in a thing belonging to another The formal legal rea- 
soning is that “if both the dominant and the subservient tenement happen 
to come into the hands of one and the same owner the easement caz no 
longer exist, as the very basis of its definition. viz., that of being the right 
of one person in the thing of another, has been destroyed" (Rheinstein in 
Weber 1967, p. xliv). According to Weber, extralegal ethical, religious, and 
political ideologies have no role in this decision, and that is what makes 
it an example of formal, rather than substantive, rationality. 

My task is to show the extent to which the staff of law enforcement 
officials in the Chinese imperial bureaucracy thought and acted in ways 
that correspond to Weber's ideal-types. The basic question is, To what 
extent did these officials make judicial decisions in the manner of khadi, 
"from case to case," where personal discretion and arbitrariness guided 

decision making? To what extent, on the other hand, was their arbitrary 
power in judicial decision making limited, and if limited, was it limited 
only by “sacred tradition," as Weber believec, or was it held in check by 
a requirement that they adhere closely to the written Chinese law? 

From Weber’s scattered statements about Chinese law, we shall con- 
sider the empirical validity of the following of his claims: 


The arbitrary power Chinese law enforcement officials had was 
limited mainly by sacred tradition. 


'The traditional Chinese legal system was substantively irrational: 
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as khadi judges, Chinese magistrates and other law-enforcement 
officials made judicial decisions “from case to case,” in an unpre- 
dictable and arbitrary way, without significant reference to written 
law codes. 


Patrimonial offices were staffed not by technically qualified legal 
experts, but by humanistically educated generalists. 


In the Chinese legal system, human agency was the prerogative of 
the law enforcement officials; the people whose cases were tried 
lacked any agency and were essentially passive victims of the legal 
process. 


For these reasons, Chinese law was closest to the ideal-type, “substantively 
irrational” law. 


THE LAW CODE OF CH’ING DYNASTY CHINA 


The Ch’ing dynasty (1644-1912) adopted for its centralized imperial law 
code, the Fundamental Statutes and Substatutes of the Great Ch’ing Dy- 
nasty (Ta Ching Lii-li, hereafter referred to as the Ch’ing Code), many 
of the statutes and substatutes of its predecessor, the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1643), which in turn contained many elements from even earlier T’ang 
and Sung dynasty law codes. Earlier translations of the Та Ch’ing Lii-li 
into English (Staunton [1810] 1966) and French (Boulais [1924] 1966) have 
been superseded by an excellent recent translation by Jones (1994), to 
which this paper will refer. 

The Та Ch’ing Lü-li of 1646 was revised in 1670 and again more ex- 
tensively from 1723 to 1727, resulting in the definitive 1740 edition, which 
remained standard until China undertook extensive legal reform at the 
end of the Ch’ing period, from 1905 on. The 1740 edition contains 436 
statutes (lü) and 1,049 substatutes (li). These lü and / are arranged in 
the code not by Western distinctions between administrative, civil, and 
criminal law, but instead, after an introductory section, Names and Gen- 
eral Rules, by six sections, one for each of the Six Boards of the central 
government in Peking: civil service personnel, revenue, rites, war, pun- 
ishments, and public works. The section on punishments contains statutes 
number 254—423 (though they are not actually given numbers in the 
Chinese edition of the code), and is by far the longest part of the code, 
covering as it does 269 or 6296 of the total of 436 statutes. The offenses 
covered by the statutes and substatutes in the punishment section of the 
code include general public disorder and theft, homicide, affrays and 
blows, cursing, procedure, receiving illegally obtained property, forgeries 
and counterfeiting, fornication, and so on. The term “punishments” for 
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this particular section is misleading in that, as we shall see, all the nearly 
4,000 offenses specified in the Ch'ing Code, not just those in the punish- 
ments section, carry punishments for those convicted (Bodde and Morris 
1967, p. 103). Each statute conforms to a standard formula: anyone who 
commits offense X is to receive punishment Y (Bodde and Morris 1967, 
р. 28). 

The first statute in the Ch'ing Code specified the five degrees of pun- 
ishment: (1) flogging with the light bamboo stick, (2) flogging with the 
heavy bamboo stick, (3) penal servitude, (4) exile, (5) death. Each degree 
of punishment had two or more grades of punishment: number of blows 
by the bamboo stick, number of years of penal servitude, distance from 
one's home to which one would be exiled, and death by strangulation, 
by decapitation, or “slow death" by slicing. There were thus 20 grades of 
punishment. 

The second statute in the Ch'ing Code listed the 10 most serious crimes: 
plotting rebellion; plotting high treason against the emperor; betrayal to 
the enemy; gross unfilialness (perverse offenses against parents and other 
seniors, e.g., murdering or beating them); massacre (e.g., murdering three 
or more persons in one family); disrespect for the emperor; filial impiety; 
discord in families (e.g., murdering or selling into servitude a relative 
within the five degrees of mourning); failure to fulfill one's duty (e.g., 
murder of a local official by the people, murder of one's teacher, not 
wearing mourning clothing after one's husband's death); and incest. Most 
of these Ten Great Wrongs carried one of the grades of the death sentence 
as punishment. In addition to these most serious crimes, all instances of 
robbery, theft, and homicide were required by law to be tried by the 
district magistrate in his yamen or court. 

Since Ch'ing legal authorities had no explicit concept of “civil” as op- 
posed to "criminal" law, what the West treats as civil cases were regarded 
as *minor matters" and include household disputes (inheritance, taxation, 
desertion, mishandling of family property), marriage regulations and di- 
vorce, and real property disputes over the sale of land, the land tax, 
mortgages, and so on. Ch'ing law enforcement officials regarded these as 
*minor matters" because in the wider society of China they were ideally 
to be resolved through mediation and compromise without recourse to 
the courts. The statutes and substatutes covering these “minor” offenses 
were scattered through the various sections of the code. Thus, the Chinese 
penal code itself deals with much that in the West is termed “family law,” 
as well as aspects of the law of property, contract, and succession 
(MacCormack 1996). Although these “minor matters” were ideally to be 
settled outside the formal legal system, in actuality disputes over marriage, 
the family, and commonly owned lineage property arose constantly in 
Chinese society. While a large proportion of these were probably settled 
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by unofficial mediation, it is plain that enough such disputes were not 
settled by family members or unofficial mediators in the community so 
that the local district magistrate typically had many such “minor” cases 
on his court docket (Buxbaum 1971; Huang 1996, p. 48). 

The absence of a Western distinction between civil and criminal cases 
is also seen in the fact that there was little procedural difference in how 
cases that in the West would be grouped under one or the other category 
were handled. Ch’ing law generally approached both criminal cases and 
“minor matters” cases from a penal point of view: How much of what 
kind of punishment shall be meted out for a given type of offense? (See 
Bodde and Morris 1967, p. 118.) 

We need to clarify the Chinese conception of what a statute is in relation 
to a substatute. Statutes embodied general moral and administrative-penal 
principles and were unchanging over the centuries through various dy- 
nasties and editions of the penal code. Substatutes identify more complex 
and detailed situations which, in the view of Chinese lawmakers, required 
separate treatment. For example, statute 87 in the Ch’ing Code states 
that sons or grandsons should not divide the family property (fen chia) 
during the lifetimes of their parents and grandparents. Substatute 87.1 
recognizes the fact that some parents or grandparents may approve during 
their lifetimes of a division of the family property, and therefore states 
that if parents or grandparents give their permission, fen chia may be 
allowed. Statute 93 sets down punishments for fraudulently selling, ex- 
changing, pretending ownership of, falsifying prices or ownership deeds, 
or encroaching on or occupying another’s land or house. The scope of 
statute 93 was later extended by substatute 93.37, forbidding descendants 
from fraudulently selling ancestral burial or charitable land (Huang 1996, 
pp. 25, 79, 80). 


SACRED TRADITION VERSUS LEGAL CHANGE 


The first of Weber’s claims we shall examine was that the arbitrary power 
Chinese law enforcement officials had was limited mainly by sacred tra- 
dition. Weber’s meaning of “sacred tradition” in the Chinese case seems 
to refer to the ancient Confucian and Taoist classic texts. He makes little 
or no reference to the specific law codes of particular dynasties. We need 
to ask, therefore, to what extent do the statutes and substatutes of the 
law codes represent relatively unchanging sacred tradition? It is not dif- 
ficult to find some evidence that supports Weber's view. The statutes (14) 
of the Ch’ing period (as of earlier dynasties) were regarded as fundamental 
principles of law, preserved for centuries, with little change from dynasty 
to dynasty. The /4 were meant to be immutable, “not to be changed in 
ten thousand generations” (Huang 1996, p. 226). An imperial edict of the 
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K'ang Ня emperor in 1679 stated, “The dynasty . . . establishes the law 
to prohibit violence and suppress the evil. .. . Hence .. . the law can ђе 
either complex or simple, so long as it corresponds to the benevolent intent 
of the ancient emperors and kings" (Zheng 1995, p. 323). Also supportive 
of Weber is the fact that the Ch'ing Code contains certain statutes spec- 
ifying punishments for the improper treatment of sacred things. For ex- 
ample, statute 257 states, “Anyone who steals sacrificial utensils, curtains, 
etc. which are devoted to use in the great sacrifices to the . . . gods of 
heaven and to Ше... gods of the earth . . . will... be beheaded” (Jones 
1994, p. 240). Statute 183 declares, "Whoever (without good cause) enters 
without authorization into the gates of the temple of the Ancestors of the 
Emperor or into the gates of the imperial tombs will receive 100 strokes 
of the heavy bamboo" (Jones 1994, p. 187). Weber also claimed that there 
was an "intrusion of sacred law into the law of the family and inheritance" 
(Weber 1967, p. 232). But Weber went too far in claiming that in China, 
as in Hindu India, sacred and secular law constituted an undifferentiated 
body (Weber 1967, p. 236). Only a few of the statutes are like those just 
cited in referring to *sacred" matters in the strict sense. Far more of the 
statutes refer to secular matters: taxes, corvée labor, regulations for offi- 
cials, monetary obligations, military regulations, forgeries, and so on. 

But this is only part of the weakness in Weber's conflation of Chinese 
law with “sacred tradition." The only change in the statutes (Ji) during 
the entire Ch'ing period came in 1725, when the code's original 459 li 
were reduced to 436, which remained untouched thereafter (Huang 1996, 
p. 225). The Ch'ing state adapted to social change over its two and a half 
centuries of existence mainly by adding new substatutes (li). During the 
reign of the first Ch'ing emperor (1644—61), the code contained 449 sub- 
statutes. These increased to 824 in 1725, 1,049 in 1740, 1,456 in 1761, and 
reached the peak number, 1,892, in 1870 (Zheng 1993, p. 71; 1995, p. 340; 
Bodde and Morris 1967, p. 66). Most of the substatutes originated in 
memorials to the emperor from officials who were handling actual cases 
and other legal problems (Huang 1996, p. 79). 

Even more negative for Weber's sacred tradition claim is the fact that 
the new substatutes, created to adapt to new circumstances, could su- 
persede the basic statutes. It “was a regular principle in Ch'ing law that 
whenever a statute and a sub-statute were both applicable to a given 
case, the decision was to be based on the sub-statute rather than the 
statute, even though this might sometimes result in serious modification 
or even virtual nullification of the intent of the statute" (Bodde and Morris 
1967, p. 67). 

Various other mechanisms enabled Ch'ing legal writers to effect sig- 
nificant change within tradition. Although the wording of a statute was 
virtually sacrosanct, over the years Ch'ing legal scholars and officials 
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wrote interlinear commentaries on the statutes, in order to suggest words 
or phrases that gave greater clarity or precision to the statute. Bodde and 
Morris (1967, p. 70) note that occasionally these additions make an im- 
portant change in the meaning of a statute, even though they have left 
untouched the text of the statute. Another example of change within 
tradition is that the Ming dynasty legal statutes had specified strangulation 
or decapitation for certain crimes. The Ch’ing Code subtly changed this 
by inserting unobtrusively in smaller type in the official commentary that 
such a sentence should be executed “after the [autumn] Assizes,” rather 
than. being carried out immediately. This addendum often resulted in 
commutation of the original sentence, or reduction of the severity of the 
punishment after the Assizes in Peking each autumn, though nominally 
the Ch’ing officials seemed to be continuing the level of punishment spec- 
ified in the Ming statutes. The Ch’ing Code also reduced punishments in 
another way. The number of blows for each of the five grades of beating 
with the heavy or light bamboo stick was reduced, for example, from 60 
to 20, or from 30 to 10. Bodde and Morris (1967, p. 81) note that “despite 
the reductions, all penalties continued to be expressed in terms of the 
traditional numbers” and call this “a good example of Chinese insistence 
upon continuity in name despite change in fact.” Weber was unaware of 
this, as he was also of the fact that in the Ch’ing period there was within 
the Board of Punishments in the capital a Statutes Commission (Lu-li 
Kuan) whose function was to select from the flow of completed legal cases 
and imperial edicts those that should become new substatutes. This was 
an institutionalized bureaucratic mechanism for legal change that Weber’s 
emphasis on unchanging sacred tradition failed to appreciate. 


OFFICIALS’ DISCRETION AND THE LEGAL CODE 


For Weber, patrimonial law and khadi justice involved combinations of 
only two possibilities: either the arbitrary power of the emperor and his 
officials in the administration of the law, or the limitation of that power 
by sacred tradition. Having dealt with sacred tradition, we next need to 
ask, how much was officials’ discretion in legal decisions limited by a 
different factor, the Ch’ing Code? Since khadi law is uncodified, Weber 
claimed that the predictability of decisions in khadi justice is minimal 
(Weber 1967, p. 244). 

In China as in the West, the judicial process was directed to (1) ascer- 
taining the facts of the case after a careful investigation of physical ev- 
idence, interrogation of the litigants and witnesses, and so forth, and then 
(2) the application of the law to those facts in order to reach a judicial 
decision. The judicial official’s task was “to effect a settlement in civil 
actions and determine guilt and innocence in criminal cases” (Allee 1994, 
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р. 229). In general, the Ch'ing district magistrate, before whose yamen 
court cases were first tried, had a more active role than the judge in a 
common law, and particularly a U.S., jurisdiction. In that respect, the 
Chinese local magistrate-judge was more like a judge in continental Eu- 
rope. This active role gave some scope for discretionary powers. The fact- 
finding process in a Chinese legal hearing was inquisitorial. Parties in the 
court proceeding had no legal counsel to represent them and sometimes 
had no opportunity to engage in any type of cross-examination, since the 
magistrate was the sole finder of fact. The local magistrate-judge could 
accept or reject all or part of the written and oral testimony of those 
before the bench. "The inquisitorial nature of court proceedings afforded 
the... magistrate wide discretionary powers in handling the final stage 
of legal proceedings when civil suits were decided or criminal guilt de- 
termined" (Allee 1994, p. 219). 

But this apparent discretion would support Weber only if it operated 
without reference to the Ch’ing Code. Quite the contrary, there was “an 
absolute requirement at every judicial level . . . that pronouncement of 
sentence must always be accompanied by citation of relevant statute or 
sub-statute" (Bodde and Morris 1967, p. 174). Consider, for example, how 
homicide cases were handled. A magistrate (and, as we shall see later, the 
higher level officials who would review his decision) decided the appro- 
priate punishment for the homicide by taking into account the accused's 
motivation, status, and the means or situation. As to motivation, the 
magistrate had to determine whether the homicide was premeditated; 
intentional but unpremeditated; homicide in an affray, by mischance or 
accident, as in roughhousing; by inducing the victim to commit suicide, 
and so forth. Next, the law enforcement official would take into account 
the familial and social status of the killer vis-à-vis the victim. As we shall 
see more fully later, for a given motivation, the killer would be punished 
more severely if, for example, she or he were a junior kin causing the 
death of a senior kin than if the victim were of lower status than the 
killer. Third, officials took into consideration the means (knife, gun, poi- 
son, etc.) through which or the situation under which the homicide was 
committed. The key point is that law officials took motivation, status, 
and means into account in deciding punishment precisely because the 
statutes and substatutes in the Ch'ing Code differentiated the amount of 
punishment for homicide and other offenses according to these factors. 

Weber overstressed the personal discretion of Chinese legal officials. 
Ch'ü T'ung-tsu (1969, p. 340, n. 2) quotes the 17th-century scholar Ku 
Yen-wu who observed that "the virtuous and intelligent officials are un- 
able to proceed an inch outside the law. They merely carefully follow the 
law in the hope that they can avoid faults." Ch'ü's study of local gov- 
ernment during the Ch'ing period also concludes that the Code's regu- 
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lations *were too rigid to allow the magistrate to exercise personal judg- 
ment or initiative" (Ch'ü 1969, p. 193; see also Ch'en 1970, p. 207). Metzger 
found that the use of terror by the emperor to control his officials declined 
from the Ming to the Ch'ing period, while adherence to codified law, even 
by the emperor, increased, and “the area of the bureaucrats’ discretion 
was narrowed by the increasing use of law" (Metzger 1973, p. 245). Huang 
(1996) analyzed records of 221 cases that reached the stage of а formal 
court session in Baxian county in Sichuan province from the 1760s to the 
1830s, in Baodi county near Peking from the 1810s to the early 1900s, 
and in Danshui-Xinzhu, Taiwan, from the 1830s to the 1890s. These 221 
noncriminal cases had to do with land disputes, debt, marital disputes, 
and inheritance and succession, including old-age support. Of the 221 
cases, decisions were reached in 203, of which only 11 or 5.4% were 
decided by an extralegal ruling. In all the other 192 cases, the local mag- 
istrate adjudicated unequivocally according to the Ch'ing Code (Huang 
1996, p. 78). Thus, contrary to Weber's view, the use of administrative 
latitude and arbitrary discretion by the magistrate “was exceptional rather 
than representative" (Huang 1996, p. 86). 

Before dismissing Weber's claims about Chinese officials’ анде, 
there is another sphere of legal decision making we must examine. Аѕ we 
saw, the Ch'ing Code added new substatutes to deal with ever-new specific 
situations. But the Ch'ing lawmakers most likely realized that the “finite 
number of lü and li could never cover the infinite variety found in in- 
dividual cases. Instead of making a rule to cover each unanticipated case, 
the top authorities accepted the method of analogy and the use of prec- 
edents" (Zheng 1995, p. 341). Statute 44, *Deciding a Case without a 
Precise Statute,” recognizing that “all the laws and rules . . . together do 
not completely provide a basis for deciding every [possible] case" laid 
down that “If, in deciding on a punishment, there is no precise [statute] 
(choose) cite (another) law and decide the case by analogy" (Jones 1994, 
р. 74; I have changed Jones's term article to statute). 

In creating analogies (рі chao), were Ch'ing officials after all able to 
exercise discretionary power? After 1743, in their judicial practice, officials 
began to rely more on analogy using established cases as precedents. 
Collections of various well-established cases began to accumulate, and 
although "statutory law was still dominant throughout the [Ch'ing period], 
one should not ignore the growing tendency toward the practice of case 
law” (Zheng 1995, p. 335). When governors general or governors of a 
province were dealing with a criminal case and found an old case (an) 
that closely matched the case before them, and there was no relevant 
statutory provision, they were allowed to cite that case as a precedent (И) 
(MacCormack 1996, p. 176). “Leading cases” (ch’eng an) were those cases 
to which no existing lü ог li exactly applied and must therefore be decided 
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by analogy. When deciding a case by analogy, the official could recommend 
raising or lowering the degree of punishment from that attached to the 
analogous law, depending on the special circumstances. 

А local magistrate's use of analogy or precedent in making his decision 
did not, however, allow unchecked arbitrariness. His decision by analogy 
was provisional, and automatically had to be referred to the highest ju- 
dicial body in Peking, the Board of Punishments, and also, in theory at 
least, required the approval of the throne before it could be carried out 
and the analogy made into a new substatute (Bodde and Morris 1967, 
pp. 113-22; Allee 1994, p. 232; MacCormack 1996, p. 173). 

The same review process operated when the local magistrate did not 
need to resort to analogy or precedent because there was an existing statute 
or substatute upon which he based his decision. The more severe the 
punishment he recommended for the offender, the higher the level of the 
imperial bureaucracy that had to review it. When the offense involved 
only flogging, the case would be reviewed by legal officials only at the 
next two higher levels, the prefecture and the provincial court. All capital 
punishment cases were transmitted from the district to the prefecture, 
then tried again at the provincial court, confirmed by the governor-general 
or governor of the province, then reviewed by the Board of Punishments. 
Following that, final judgment would be rendered on the case by the 
Three High Courts in the capital and, finally, ratified by the emperor 
(Bodde and Morris, 1967, p. 116; MacCormack 1996, p. 165). Nor was 
this merely a formality of rubber-stamping. The Board of Punishments, 
for example, “frequently sent a case back to the originating province for 
reconsideration on grounds that the facts hadn't been properly ascertained 
or that an incorrect rule of law had been applied" (MacCormack 1996, 
p. 165). 

Thus, contrary to Weber’s “personal arbitrariness” thesis, the Chinese 
evidence we now have indicates that “in civil no less than in criminal 
cases, magisterial adjudication was governed above all by the codified 
law” (Huang 1996, p. 136). 


LEGAL EXPERTISE 


Weber’s understanding was, up to a point, correct: traditional China had 
no specialized legal training and no private legal profession. The various 
levels of the Confucian civil service examination system tested mainly for 
philosophical-literary knowledge of the ancient Four Books and Five 
Classics; it did not ask questions about the legal code. The magistrate 
rarely had any specialized legal training. He handled the legal cases that 
came before him as he managed tax collecting and the maintenance of 
peace and order, simply as one of his many administrative duties. 
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What Weber seems not to have known is that local magistrates typically 
employed a non-civil-service private legal secretary who did have spe- 
cialized knowledge of the law because that was his full-time career. The 
legal secretary, on behalf of the magistrate or subprefect in whose yamen 
he worked, could prepare cases for trial, suggest appropriate sentences, 
and write legal reports that went to higher levels in the government. He 
also could make interlinear notes on petitions and raise questions for the 
magistrate to pursue (Ch'ü 1969). To be sure, this legal secretary had no 
rank in the formal administrative system and had to be paid out of the 
magistrate's own pocket (Bodde and Morris 1967, p. 5). But the point is 
that, contrary to Weber, there was a component of legal expertise in the 
systém. 

Nor were legal secretaries the only source of expert legal knowledge in 
the system. When lower level officials! judicial decisions in cases involving 
more serious punishment reached the level of the provincial capital, they 
would be reviewed by the An-ch’a-shih, the judicial commissioner, who 
did have legal expertise and held high rank in the imperial bureaucracy. 
Although the An-ch’a-shih was subordinate to the provincial governor- 
general and governor, he actually reported directly to the Board of Pun- 
ishments in Peking, and in this way had considerable autonomy at the 
provincial level. 

Finally, handbooks were written giving magistrates both moral and 
practical advice. Huang (1996) quotes one of these, by the Ch'ing writer 
Wang Huitzu, who stressed the need for every magistrate first of all to 
study the law code. Wang admitted that *a magistrate could not hope to 
know the code as thoroughly as a legal secretary because he had to attend 
to so many other matters" (Huang 1996, p. 204). *But any day when the 
magistrate has time, he should study one or two statutes and substatutes, 
so that within а few months he can become conversant with the essentials 
and thus be better able to decide а case when he is faced with litigating 
parties and cannot ask the advice of his legal secretary" (Huang 1996, p. 
205). Weber's claim that Chinese legal officials lacked legal expertise thus 
stands corrected in these respects. 


THE AGENCY OF LITIGANTS 


Weber reflected the widespread view of his day that traditional China 
was a despotism and its imperial legal system “essentially an instrument 
of state control little concerned with individual justice” (Alford 1984, p. 
1184, n.16 ). Agency lay in the patrimonial power of the law enforcement 
officials. The people who came before them for trial were essentially 
passive victims of the legal process. Scholarship today, based on the anal- 
ysis of actual court cases from the Ch'ing period, takes a different stance 
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(Alford 1984). Huang (1996, chaps. 6, 7) presents noncriminal cases in 
which the parties falsely instigated litigation, made false accusations in 
their plaints, engaged in legal maneuvering, and deliberately failed to 
comply with court decisions. Ch'ing law required that litigants in non- 
criminal cases voluntarily accept the court's judgment in order for the 
case to be closed. Some litigants abused this right to the point where they 
were called "litigation mongers" by the magistrates. 

While agency was more likely to be exploited by higher-status and 
wealthier litigants, Huang’s evidence indicates that “simple peasants may 
have feared the courts, but not enough to keep them from using the courts 
to settle their disputes and protect their rights” (Huang 1996, p. 181). 
There was, of course, no Western, explicit concept of people’s “rights.” 
But the Ch’ing legal system routinely protected peovle’s legitimate claims 
to property, contracts, inheritance, and old-age support, and thus in prac- 
tice supported those rights even when the actors were simple peasants 
(Huang 1996, pp. 108, 235). 

In short, Weber was influenced by the official Cainese ideology of the 
absolute power of the emperor and his officials. He failed to apprehend 
the extent to which ordinary Chinese could be active agents in, and realize 
their interests through, that system. 


CH'ING LAW AS SUBSTANTIVELY RATIONAL LAW 


At the beginning of this article, we followed Weber’s main analysis, which 
“located” China's “patrimonial,” *khadi justice"-type of legal system in 
the "substantively irrational" cell of his ideal-type classification. Legal 
decisions were made "from case to case," on substantive grounds, rather 
than being based on the application of general rules to specific cases. But 
Weber displayed some uncertainty on this point. Moslem law could be 
substantively rational rather than irrational insofar as its lawmakers and 
law finders were trying to implement the religious thought and commands 
of the Prophet. Though the general principles of Moslem law are drawn 
from religious ideas external to the law, rather than from legal reasoning 
per se, legal decisions are based on the general ideas of a substantive 
religious belief system and are therefore “substantively rational.” Weber 
also noted that even a khadi judge may exhibit substantive rationality 
insofar as he relies not on his own arbitrary *wisdom" but on popular 
conviction, that is, the religious or ethical value system of the people. 
The Chinese case is parallel to this in enough respects so that it is 
possible to argue that it too belongs in the Weberian category of sub- 
stantive rationality rather than substantive irrationality. Chinese law 
codes were guided by principles from two extralegal ideological systems, 
legalism and Confucianism. Legalist philosophers ( fa chia) of ancient 
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China emphasized law, “methods” ( fa), and disciplinary regulations to 
control human nature, which was seen as fundamentally selfish. Confucius 
and his followers believed human nature is basically good, and that “ad- 
ministration is by men, not by law ( fa)." The role model is the "superior 
man" (chiin tzu). If subordinate officials do not carry out orders according 
to regulations ( fa), this is because their superior did not direct them 
conscientiously. This is a human failing, the Confucians argued; what 
does it have to do with law? (Watt 1972, p. 227.) For Confucianism, laws 
are meant to work in conjunction with moral considerations and “human 
feeling" (ch’ing li) (Huang 1996, p. 225). 

A legalist emphasis remained in Chinese law even after the victory of 
Confucianism. This helps to explain “а continuing penal emphasis found 
in all the imperial [law] codes," and the stipulation of punishments even 
for noncriminal offenses (Bodde and Morris 1967, p. 28). At the same 
time, however, legalism's universalistic view of law—the refusal to make 
exceptions for particular individuals and groups—was displaced by Con- 
fucianism's particularistic type of law, the insistence on different treatment 
and punishment according to individual rank, relationship, and specific 
circumstance. 

A few examples of the Confucian ideology underpinning the Ch'ing 
Code may be cited. First, Confucianism placed a high value on the social 
solidarity of the extended, patrilineal kin group. Thus, when a person had 
committed one of the most serious crimes, for example, rebellion or se- 
dition, not only the person, but his kin would be punished. “Ch’ing com- 
mentaries . . . justify punishment of adult relatives on the grounds that 
they must personally have been at fault in that they would have known 
of the plot and yet have done nothing to prevent it or warn the authorities" 
(MacCormack 1996, pp. 199-200). Second, Confucian values stress social 
hierarchy, both within the family and in the wider society. Thus, statute 
318 provided that when a younger brother or sister struck and killed an 
older brother or sister in such a way that it was judged to be an intentional 
killing, the younger brother or sister is sentenced to death by slicing, the 
most severe death penalty. But in the reverse situation, the elder brother 
or sister who strikes and intentionally kills a younger brother or sister 
receives 100 blows of the heavy bamboo and life exile to 2,000 li (about 
667 English miles) distance. 

Third, Confucianism valued chastity highly, especially for women. Al- 
abaster ((1899] 1968, p. xliv) remarked that *murder to an Englishman is 
murder whoever the victim may be; but Chinese jurists say it is not right 
that the punishment for raping and causing the death of a unchaste 
woman should be the same as that for raping and causing the death of 
a chaste one." Fourth, Confucian beliefs explain why the three grades of 
the death penalty were considered increasingly severe punishments. Since 
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one's body is received from one's ancestors, the mutilation of the body 
is an unfilial act. Thus, death by beheading is worse than death by stran- 
gulation because the spirit of the deceased offender no longer has an intact 
body to inhabit and, as a ghost, to return annually for a visit to the world 
of the living. Death by slicing is even worse than death by beheading 
because the body is much less intact. A final example is the 1870s case 
of Yang Nai-wu and Hsiao-pai-ts'ai, analyzed by Alford (1984, p. 1214): 
the Board of Punishments "suggested the case warranted a new trial in 
Peking" not because it had detected faulty logic in the legal reasoning of 
the lower officials, but “because of the threat [the case] posed to the 
preservation of Confucian ethics.” 

I conclude that if we stay within Weber's fourfold ideal typology of 
legal systems (see fig. 1), the case of Ch'ing dynasty China approximates 
the “substantively rational” type more closely than it does the one Weber 
seems to have thought fit China best, *substantively irrational" law. Chi- 
nese legal decisions were rational because they were based on some general 
rules or principles, rather than being ad hoc, arbitrary rulings delivered 
"from case to case." But the form of rationality was substantive, not 
formal. Instead of separating law and legal reasoning from Confucian 
ethics, the legal system melded the two together. 


HOW CHINESE LAW FELL SHORT OF FULLY FORMAL 
RATIONALITY 


I have argued that Weber was in error in thinking Chinese law was more 
substantively irrational than substantively rational. At the same time, I 
must acknowledge that not even our present day. somewhat fuller un- 
derstanding of actual traditional Chinese law negates Weber's conclusion 
that Chinese law fell short of fully formal rationality. Let me clarify this 
by showing the contrast between the formally rational features of Eu- 
ropean civil law that Weber stressed and the Chinese case. 

Weber the historian recognized that systematization is unknown to 
youthful law. Systematization appears only in late stages of legal modes 
of thought and "represents an integration of all analytically derived legal 
propositions in such a way that they constitute a logically clear, internally 
consistent, and, at least in theory, gapless system of rules, under which, 
it is implied, all conceivable fact situations must be capable of being 
logically subsumed" (Weber 1967, p. 62). For Weber, the great achieve- 
ments of legal systematization appeared in the civil codes of France, 
Germany, and other European nations. The Code Civil des Francais of 
1804, for example, is free of intrusion by or intermixture with all non- 
juristic elements and all merely ethical considerations. Similarly, the 
German Civil Code (Bürgerliches Gesetzbuch) of 1896 achieves high sys- 
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tematization because it “treats in one place those legal problems which 
are common to all legal transactions of any kind, be it а contract, а 
conveyance, a marriage, a will, or the issuance of a negotiable instrument 
... [namely]: capacity, declaration of intention, contract, condition and 
time term, authority, and ratification" (Weber 1967, p. 277, n.62). 

Ch’ing law was certainly not “youthful,” but how systematized had it 
become? China scholars today see the Ch’ing dynasty as one of the great 
periods of attempts at systematization in law and other fields. All statutes 
and substatutes in the Ch’ing Code “were systematically examined to 
keep the code a consistent and coherent whole” (Zheng 1995, p. 332). 
Working at cross-purposes with this effort, however, was the fact that 
substatutes (li) were being added to the code on an ad hoc basis, whenever 
the Board of Punishments or the emperor saw fit to introduce a new rule 
to cover a previously unforeseen situation. The magistrate was then con- 
fronted with a large mass of detailed rules, sometimes located in different 
parts of the code and not always consistent. Chinese legal scholars such 
as Hsueh Yun-sheng (Hsueh [1905] 1970) were certainly aware of the 
inconsistencies among the li (MacCormack 1996, p. 238, n.26). A further 
impediment to systematization was that the Ch'ing Code groups statutes 
and substatutes according to their subject matter: fornication, repair of 
dikes, and so on. The Chinese failed to develop categories of law that 
would produce separate bodies of law: a law of property, of contracts, of 
torts, of succession, and the like, as had happened in Western law (Jones 
1994, pp. 16, 22). 

For Weber, the main characteristic of formally rational law is "the 
supremacy of general abstract rules" (Weber 1967, p. 354). This was pre- 
cisely what the Ch'ing Code lacked: formalistic discussions of abstract 
principles (Huang 1996, p. 107). It also fell short of formal rationality in 
how it handled fact situations: “The legally relevant fact situations were 
distinguished from each other in a thoroughly empirical way in accordance 
with their objective characteristics rather than in accordance with their 
meanings as disclosed by formal legal logic" (Weber 1967, p. 80). Nor did 
the Chinese judge have formalized rules for the interpretation of statutes, 
rules that would enable him to decide, as in Western law, whether a 
particular substatute covers the case before him or not (MacCormack 
1996, p. 173). Weber's summary opinion of "collections of laws and reg- 
ulations" like the Chinese code (which he does not cite by title) was that 
they “have, in spite of a certain element of ‘systematic’ classification, little 
to do with real codification; they are nothing but mechanical arrange- 
ments" (Weber 1967, p. 271). 

Despite some concern with systematization of the law, then, legal of- 
ficials during the Ch'ing period made no effort to find out whether there 
was a system within the lù and li themselves. This step began only at the 
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end of the 19th century, when Chinese legal writers reacted to the influence 
of Western law. They then decided that there were implicit basic concepts 
such as fault, degree of fault, capacity, scienter, and ordinary person ex- 
isting within the rules of the Ch'ing Code (Jones 1994, pp. 18-28). 


CONCLUSION 


Weber's account of traditional, imperial China's legal system is seriously 
misleading. Even in terms of his own ideal-type criteria (irrational vs. 
rational and substantive vs. formal law), his placement of Chinese law 
in the "substantively irrational" category is undermined by what we now 
know. Chinese officials’ arbitrary discretion in judicial decision making 
was much more limited than Weber claimed, and what limited it was not 
primarily "sacred tradition," but instead officials! obligation to adjudicate 
according to the written law code. There was more legal expertise in the 
system than Weber realized, and litigants were not merely passive victims 
of a despotic legal system. 

Ch'ing dynasty legal decisions were not *formally rational," since they 
were not based upon purely formal, abstract legal reasoning. But neither 
was Chinese law primarily of the “substantively irrational" type, since 
legal decisions were not ad hoc, arbitrary rulings unpredictably delivered 
"from case to case." The general principles upon which Chinese legal 
decisions were based were drawn from Confucian and legalist philoso- 
phies, which though extrinsic to “purely legal reasoning,” precisely fit 
Weber’s definition of “substantively rational” law. 

Thus far, my focus has been on Weber’s sociology of law. In the broader 
“Weber thesis,” the relevance of the legal systems of various societies is 
that they are a significant part of the regulatory context for the economy. 
More specifically, when Weber asserted that “formally rational” law is the 
“most advanced” of the four ideal-types of legal systems (see fig. 1) his 
criterion for “advanced” was that formally rational law did more to pro- 
mote the development of modern rational capitalism than the other three 
types of legal systems, which variously acted to obstruct capitalism. When 
Weber discusses the legal institutions specific to modern capitalism, he 
refers abstractly to formally rational law. But he also refers to particular 
legal institutions—the share, the bond, the modern mortgage, the bill of 
exchange, all kinds of transaction forms, and the capitalist forms of as- 
sociation in industry, mining and commerce (Weber 1968, p. 1464, n.14). 
These all originated in medieval Europe, not China. As is well known, 
Weber believed that modern capitalism originated in England, not in the 
“bureaucratic model states” like Germany “where bureaucracy was a prod- 
uct of the state's rationalism” (Weber 1968, pp. 1464-65, n.14). But “the 
rationalization of Roman law into a closed system of concepts to be sci- 
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entifically handled was brought to perfection only during the period when 
the polity [e.g., of Germany and France] itself underwent bureaucrati- 
zation" (Weber 1968, p. 978). Thus, advanced capitalism is found in Eu- 
rope, as well as in Britain, North America, and elsewhere. 

Weber was broadly correct in saying traditional China lacked both the 
development of “formally rational" law and modern rational capitalism. 
The related problem of the relationship between the development of mod- 
ern law and rational capitalism in the West is beyond the scope of this 
paper, but one further question must be confronted: To what extent does 
the actual legal system of modern capitalist societies approximate the 
Weberian ideal-type, formally rational law? 

Weber’s model for “formally rational law"—rational propositions of law 
constituting a logically consistent, gapless system of rules, from which, 
by legal logic, applications can be made to yield a decision for every 
concrete fact situation—is what scholars of the history of jurisprudence 
call *conceptual jurisprudence? (Konstruktionsjurisprudenz or Begriffs- 
jurisprudenz). Even in Weber’s own lifetime, conceptual jurisprudence 
was not universally accepted by legal scholars, and it has lost even more 
ground during the 20th century. Let us touch on at least some of the 
objections to conceptual jurisprudence. 

As ideal-types, Weber could sharply байа between logically for- 
mal and substantive legal concepts. But he was well aware that in the 
empirical world this distinction is relative, not absolute. The problem is 
that whereas Weber rigorously notes the ways in which non-Western law 
imported substantive ideologies (e.g., Islam, Confucianism) external to the 
law itself, when he refers to the logically formal rationality of conceptual 
jurisprudence, he leaves the impression that highly abstract Western legal 
concepts are free from contamination by external social ideologies. But 
is this true? Consider for example the Western legal concept of domin- 
ium—the right of title, by which a person or a group may enjoy the use 
of a tangible good, and so on. Even this abstract concept can be shown 
to have derived from actual social life. Dominium reflects a social policy 
and reality that favors putting at least some goods to individual or private, 
rather than public use. In other words, contrary to conceptual jurispru- 
dence, no legal system can ever have all its legal concepts of a purely 
formal nature (Rheinstein, in Weber 1967, p. xliv). 

Roscoe Pound criticized conceptual jurisprudence for its tendency to 
preserve “purely legal reasoning" even when that flew in the face of mod- 
ern scientific knowledge. Pound cited the following *much discussed case 
of an injury to the mother of an unborn child whereby the child is born 
maimed. This was solved [by conceptual jurisprudence] by the conception 
that legal personality begins with birth. Hence there was no legal per- 
sonality in the [embryo] when the injury to the mother took place and 
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after the child's legal personality had come into being no injury was done 
it. Instead of turning to medical science to ascertain the likelihood of the 
causal effect on the embryo, [conceptual jurisprudence] would decide that 
no claims could be legally made, on the basis of ‘purely legal reasoning.’ 
The legal rule had to be fixed once and for all: legal personality begins 
at birth” (Pound 1923, p. 121). 

A movement in legal theory called “the jurisprudence of interests,” the 
offspring of sociological jurisprudence, began in Europe and gained a 
large following, especially in Germany and France. In Germany, the move- 
ment was founded by Philipp Heck. The jurisprudence of interests 


arose as a protest against the conceptualism and formalism which had 
dominated German juridical thinking around the turn of the century. Con- 
ceptualistic jurisprudence had proceeded from the assumption that the pos- 
itive legal order was “gapless,” and that by proper logical operations a 
correct decision could always be derived from the existing body of positive 
law. Heck and his followers challenged this contention of the conceptualistic 
jurists, which they considered unfounded and contrary to fact. They pointed 
out that every positive legal order was necessarily fragmentary and full of 
lacunae, and that satisfactory decisions could not always be gained on the 
basis of existing legal norms by a process of logical deduction. (Bodenheimer 
1974, рр. 115-16) 


Writing in the 1970s, Bodenheimer reported that conceptual jurispru- 
dence of the type Weber idealized had fallen out of favor. Formal logic 
plays a "relatively limited role" in the solution of legal problems. For 
example, when the court has some measure of discretion in interpreting 
the words of a statute, recognizing certain exceptions from its command, 
extending or restricting the scope of а judge-made rule, and so on, “syl- 
logistic logic is of small use in the disposition of such problems" (Bod- 
enheimer 1974, p. 391). A generation later, Zweigert and Kótz (1998, p. 
141) echoed this view: "Today .. . no one has а good word to say for 
conceptual jurisprudence." 

Nor was Weber unaware of these criticisms of the Begriffsjurisprudenz 
he had made the core of his formally rational law. He acknowledged that 
"the idea of a gapless system of law is, as we know; under heavy attack 
and there have been violent objections against the conception of the mod- 
ern judge as а vending machine into which the pleadings are inserted 
together with the fee and which then disgorges the judgment together 
with its reasons mechanically derived from the code? (Weber 1967, p. 354). 

This raises important questions for future research. As an ideal-type, 
we should not, of course, expect “formally rational" law ever to exist 
empirically in pure form. But how far can the societies to which Weber 
applied this type deviate from the *formally rational" type of law without 
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undercutting the utility of the concept? Students of comparative law who 
wish to build from Weber's legacy may need to abandon his construct of 
“formally rational" law and seek new criteria for defining a “modern 
rational" type of legal system. By the same token, scholars concerned with 
the historical causal relationships between legal systems and modern cap- 
italism have their work cut out for them. The French and German civil 
codes of the 19th century were Weber's examples of logically formal ra- 
tionality. But to what extent did judicial decisions in those nations embody 
the application of a “gapless system of rules"? If conceptual jurisprudence 
played a smaller role in the emergence of capitalism than Weber thought, 
was it more specific elements of the law that were more consequential 
for capitalism? 
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Breaking the Iron Law of Oligarchy: Union 
Revitalization in the American Labor 


Movement! 
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This article addresses the question of how social movement organ- 
izations are able to break out of bureaucratic conservatism. In-depth 
interviews with union organizers and other data are used to identify 
the sources of radical transformation in labor organizations by com- 
paring local unions that have substantially altered their goals and 
tactics with those that have changed little. This analysis highlights 
three factors: the occurrence of a political crisis in the local leading 
to new leadership, the presence of leaders with activist experience 
outside the labor movement who interpret the decline of labor's 
power as a mandate to change, and the influence of the international 
union in favor of innovation. The article concludes by drawing out 
the theoretical implications of the finding that bureaucratic conser- 
vatism can sometimes be overcome in mature social movements. 


INTRODUCTION 


Until recently, the American labor movement seemed moribund, as unions 
represented ever-smaller proportions of the workforce and their political 
influence dwindled. Long estranged from their radical roots, local unions 
confined their efforts primarily to enforcing contracts for members on the 
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shop floor. Organizing drives, which occurred with decreasing frequency, 
were conducted according to long-standing routines and rarely involved 
significant disruption. Overall, organized labor had become more like an 
institutionalized interest group than a social movement. 

In recent years, however, some unions have started to change. They 
have begun to organize new members, using a wide variety of confron- 
tational tactics, including massive street demonstrations, direct action, 
worker mobilization, sophisticated corporate campaigns, and circumven- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) election process. 
These organizing and contract struggles look very different from the rou- 
tinized contests that have typified labor's approach since the 1950s. In 
the wake of an unprecedented leadership turnover in 1995, the AFL-CIO, 
long fabled for its inertia and rigidity, actively supports this aggressive 
stance. 

This revitalization of the American labor movement presents a paradox 
for social movement scholars. The union movement is an unlikely place 
to find the use of new disruptive tactics. Unions, after all, have existed 
for many years and are formal, bureaucratic organizations. Since Michels 
([1915] 1962), both movement scholars (Piven and Cloward 1977; Stag- 
genborg 1988; Fischer 1994) and activists (Epstein 1991, pp. 114, 118) 
have considered these features antithetical to the use of confrontational 
tactics in the pursuit of radical goals. The labor movement in particular 
exemplified the entrenched leadership and conservative transformation 
associated with Michels's iron law of oligarchy. Thus the current revi- 
talization of the movement raises the question of how some organizations 
have been able to break out of this bureaucratic conservatism. 

Here, we analyze this revitalization. Using in-depth interviews with 
union organizers and staff, as well as secondary data on particular tactics 
and campaigns, we look closely at the process by which local unions have 
developed new goals and tactics. We investigate the sources of radical 
transformation in social movement organizations by comparing local un- 
ions that have substantially altered their goals and tactics with those that 
have changed little. We ask, what is the process by which revitalization 
occurs? Why have some union locals and not others adopted confronta- 
tional goals and tactics? And how can our theoretical understanding of 
organizational change in social movements be enharced by analyzing the 
labor movement? 

In what follows, we first review the social movement and organizations 
literatures, which offer some guidance but have largely neglected the 
question of the radical transformation of bureaucratic social movement 
organizations. We then discuss the process of labor movement revitali- 
zation in the context of American labor history. After describing the meth- 
odology of the study, we present our findings, which suggest that three 
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conditions are necessary to overcome bureaucratic conservatism in these 
social movement organizations: political crisis within the local union, an 
influx of outsiders into the local, and centralized pressure from the in- 
ternational union. Finally, we suggest possibilities for the diffusion of 
organizational change and conclude by discussing how our findings il- 
luminate the potential for movements to break out of bureaucratic 
conservatism. 


BREAKING OUT OF OLIGARCHY: THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT AND 
ORGANIZATIONS LITERATURES 


Scholars have rarely taken up the question of how social movement or- 
ganizations reverse conservatism in goals and tactics. We address litera- 
ture in the fields of both social movements and organizations, looking at 
how sociologists have approached the question of organizational change 
and highlighting particular studies with implications for our question. 

Based largely on his study of European socialist parties, Michels 
claimed that all organizations have a natural tendency to develop oli- 
garchical leadership and conservative goals, as officials gain.power and 
organizational maintenance becomes their highest priority. Jenkins (1977) 
notes that this *iron law of oligarchy" thesis contains two major com- 
ponents. First, over time, organizations tend to develop oligarchical lead- 
ership, despite formal democratic practices. Increasing numbers of pro- 
fessionalized staff become indispensable to the organization, and a 
growing distance between staff and members allows leaders to mold the 
organization in their interests rather than in those of the members. Second, 
goals and tactics are transformed in a conservative direction as leaders 
become concerned above all with organizational survival. 

Several studies supported one or both of these claims (Selznick 1948; 
Messinger 1955; Lang and Lang 1961; Schmidt 1973), but the most in- 
fluential for social movement scholars was Piven and Cloward's (1977) 
study of poor people's movements. Piven and Cloward, especially con- 
cerned with disruptive protest, argued that social movements became less 
contentious once they built formalized organizations, for exactly Michels's 
reasons: with organization came leaders who were vulnerable to co- 
optation and increasingly concerned with organizational. maintenance 
rather than disruption. Piven and Cloward's highly influential analysis 
cemented the association between organization and conservative tactics 
in the minds of many analysts. 

Scholars also critiqued elements of the iron làw, beginning with its 
universality (Clemens 1993; Duffhues and Felling 1989). Several research- 
ers disputed the contention that organizations will inherently develop 
oligarchical leadership structures (Lipset, Trow, and Coleman 1956; 
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Rothschild-Whitt 1976; Edelstein and Warner 1976). Others challenged 
the assertion that organizations necessarily become more conservative in 
goals and tactics over time, suggesting that this happens only under par- 
ticular conditions (Zald and Ash 1966; Gusfield 1968; Rothschild-Whitt 
1976; Gamson 1990; Gamson and Schmeidler 1984; Jenkins 1977, 1985; 
Schutt 1986; Greenstone 1969). Still others contested the purported as- 
sociation between goals and tactics, arguing that social movement or- 
ganizations have used radical tactics to achieve conservative goals (Zald 
and Ash 1966; Gillespie 1983) and that they have pursued radical goals 
using conservative tactics (Beach 1977). 

However, almost all this critical research was devoted to showing how 
oligarchy or its consequences could be avoided. Rarely did anyone ask 
whether change is possible once conservative goal transformation has 
taken place and disruption has been abandoned. A partial exception is 
Jenkins (1977), who studied the National Council of Churches (NCC), a 
social service organization that transformed itself into a radical protest 
group. Jenkins argued that in the NCC, oligarchy permitted professional | 
staff members to change organizational goals in a radical direction. This 
transformation happened, he claimed, because the clergy who made up 
the staff had been radicalized in divinity schools, where liberation theology 
exerted increasing influence. The NCC was expanding at the time and 
adding staff positions, and this growing, professionalized staff enjoyed 
relative autonomy from the more conservative membership. Thus, in this 
case, the capture of the organization by its staff, a condition usually 
associated with conservative goal transformation, had the opposite effect. 

In recent years, most social movement scholars have turned away from 
organizational analysis and from explicit efforts то confirm or challenge 
Michels's iron law thesis. Instead, attention has shifted to contentious 
events analysis as a way to investigate movement origins and effects more 
historically and comparatively (Tilly 1972, 1982. 1986, 1995; McAdam 
1982; Kriesi et al. 1995; Tarrow 1989; Costain 1992; White 1995; Rucht 
1998). Along with this focus on events,'scholars have come to highlight 
the importance of external factors like political opportunities rather than 
internal organizational dynamics when accounting for movement tactics 
(McAdam 1983; Tilly 1995). 

To the extent that contemporary scholars ask at all about social move- 
ment organizations, they tend to reinforce Michels's claim that bureau- 
cratized, established organizations are more conservative in goals and 
tactics, though usually without explicitly engaging the iron law debate. 
For example, many scholars contrast informal and formal social move- 
ment organizations, indicating that only informal organizations have the 
flexibility to pursue innovative and disruptive tactics (Morris 1981; Stag- 
genborg 1988; Whittier 1995; Jenkins and Eckert 1986; Smith 1996, pp. 
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108-31) Others highlight the formative moments of social move- 
ments—when organizations are most likely to be informally organ- 
ized— and suggest that the inventiveness of the early period is directly 
tied to the lack of bureaucratic organization (Koopmans 1993; Kriesi et 
al. 1995, pp. 134-39). 

A few recent studies have inquired specifically about changes in existing 
social movement organizations. Minkoff (1999) suggests, based on data 
from 870 women's and racial minority groups, that organizational trans- 
formations of all types are more likely to occur when political opportu- 
nities and resources are expanding, and in older, more professionalized 
groups. Tarrow (1989) claims that protest cycle dynamics often trigger 
changes in contending groups, and especially when cycles peak, estab- 
lished organizations can become radicalized as they compete for attention 
and support (see also Kriesi et al. 1995, chap. 5). Useem and Zald (1987) 
argue that countermovements frequently spur organizational changes, as 
happened when the pronuclear lobby they studied responded to anti- 
nuclear protest (see also Zald and Useem 1987; Staggenborg 1991; Meyer 
and Staggenborg 1996). 

While the return to organizational analysis is a welcome step, these 
studies emphasize factors that are unlikely to account for our case of 
organizational transformation. Minkoff's study includes very few cases 
of organizations becoming more disruptive, which suggests that her con- 
clusions may not apply to the revitalization of the union movement. In- 
deed, during the 1980s and 1990s, when revitalization began, political 
opportunities and resources for the labor movement were contracting, not 
expanding, as we show below. Moreover, the United States was not ex- 
periencing a protest cycle, as Tarrow might lead us to expect. Finally, 
while employer countermobilization has certainly eroded labor's position, 
much as early antinuclear protest undermined government support for 
nuclear power, oppositional activity by employers has been directed 
against most of the private sector labor movement, and thus cannot ex- 
plain the differences between transformed and nontransformed local 
unions. 

In general, then, the debate over the iron law in the social movement 
literature has remained focused on a single and seemingly final trajectory 
of movement organizations, rather than on the possibility that movements, 
once they have become oligarchical, will radicalize their goals. Likewise, 
the recent emphasis on emerging organizations as sources of disruptive 
tactics does not explain the appearance of such tactics in an established 
movement characterized by highly institutionalized and relatively inflex- 
ible organizations. And the few studies that have begun to investigate 
organizational transformation highlight the importance of factors that 
were not present when the labor movement began to change. 
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The organizations literature is another place one might look for explicit 
theorizing about the type of organizational transformation currently under 
way in the American labor movement. Here, too, however, the causal 
mechanisms underlying radical change in existing organizations have re- 
ceived far less attention than the reasons for conservative transformation, 
inertia, and the standardization of organizational forms. 

As in the social movement field, many early theorists of organizations 
highlighted internal organizational dynamics in accounting for conser- 
vative transformation in the goals, structure, and tactics of organizations. 
Simon (1957), Blau (1963), and Selznick (1943, 1957) all argued, like Mich- 
els, that organizational changes can often be understood as growing out 
of a natural tendency for operational goals to supplant purposive ones, 
and that such changes would be in a conservative direction. 

In recent years, some organizational theorists have jettisoned the ques- 
tion of conservative transformation altogether, because in their view, or- 
ganizations are unadaptable (Hannan and Freeman 1984; Singh and 
Lumsden 1990; Barnett and Carroll 1995). Once founded, organizations 
are subject to strong inertial pressures; hence, change occurs primarily at 
the population level, through demographic processes of organizational 
births and deaths. In the few studies of change done by these scholars, 
the key issue is usually whether change increases the risk of failure rather 
than the reasons for change, as we are inquiring about here (Singh, Tucker, 
and Meinhard 1991; Delacroix and Swaminathan 1991; Amburgey, Kelly, 
and Barnett 1993). 

New institutionalist organizational theorists, in contrast, see organi- 
zations as mutable (DiMaggio and Powell 1991a; Scott 1995). However, 
researchers in this tradition have focused on identifying the mechanisms 
by which organizations become more similar over time, rather than on 
analyzing why organizations might adopt new, not-yet institutionalized 
forms (DiMaggio and Powell 19915; see also Zucker 1991). Thus, only 
rarely do studies within this tradition address organizational 
transformation. 

One such study is Fligstein’s (1985, 1991) research on the multidivi- 
sional form in large American firms, which examines why existing business 
organizations sometimes adopt new forms. He discovers that organiza- 
tional change rarely happens when the organizational field is stable; in- 
stead, adoption of the new multidivisional form takes place in the early 
periods leading up to the establishment of a new organizational field, and 
when a shock, such as a new federal antitrust policy, is delivered to a 


? Organizational ecologists and many social movement scholars thus converge around 
the idea that change occurs because new organizations are formed rather than because 
old organizations change. 
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stable organizational field. When shocks occur, organizational change hap- 
pens in one of three ways: well-positioned actors in existing organizations 
offer new interpretations of the shock and use this interpretation to push 
for a changed strategy within the organization; new firms arise in the 
organizational field; or, in the later periods, the forces of institutionali- 
zation come into play as actors in noninnovative organizations begin to 
follow the lead of successful innovators. Fligstein's language of "turbu- 
lence” and “shocks” suggests that adverse institutional changes are more 
likely than favorable ones to lead existing organizations to adopt new 
forms. 

In a similar vein, Singh, Tucker, and Meinhard (1991) directly compare 
the effects of positive and negative environmental shifts on the rate and 
extent of organizational change. Examining organizational change in vol- 
untary social service organizations in metropolitan Toronto, they find that 
both expanding and contracting political opportunities spur organiza- 
tional change, but that contracting opportunities prompt faster and more 
extensive changes (see also Ikenberry 1989). 

In summary, few social movement or organizations scholars attend to 
the process of change in bureaucratized organizations, nor do they specify 
the mechanisms of this process. However, the studies we have highlighted 
indicate two possible causal factors that merit investigation in our case. 
First, negative environmental shifts—whether produced by contracting 
political opportunities or regulatory upheaval—seem to spur change in 
existing organizations. Second, actors who offer new interpretations of 
organizational goals and strategies also appear to play a central role in 
organizational change. 

In this article, we build on these ideas to develop an explanation for 
why some American unions have been able to break out of bureaucratic 
conservatism. We find that in creating change, local innovators do indeed 
face resistance, as Michels predicted, from both members and staff. Our 
data reveal that local unions were able to overcome this resistance in 
order to revitalize only under a special set of conditions. First, some local 
unions experienced an internal political crisis that fostered the entry of 
new leadership, either through international union intervention or local 
elections. Second, these new leaders had activist experience in other social 
movements, which led them to interpret labor's decline as a mandate to 
organize and gave them the skills and vision to implement new organizing 
programs using disruptive tactics. Finally, international unions with lead- 
ers committed to organizing in new ways facilitated the entry of these 
activists into locals and provided locals with the resources and legitimacy 
to make changes that facilitated the process of organizational trans- 
formation. 
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LABOR MOVEMENT REVITALIZATION 


Although it has deep roots in the 19th century, the contemporary labor 
movement in the United States is generally considered to have originated 
in the 1930s, when hundreds of thousands of industrial workers joined 
unions. During this period, union organizers used radical tactics, most 
famously the sit-down strike, to pursue the radical goals of bringing work- 
ers of all skill levels into unions to seek social justice. As many contem- 
porary social movement scholars would predict, in this period inventive 
tactics and novel organizational forms were associated with emergent 
organizations: the organizing committees and industrial unions of the new 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO). The established craft unions, 
affiliated with the hidebound and conservative American Federation of 
Labor (AFL), refused to change their organizations to accommodate the 
needs and desires of industrial workers. 

In the postwar period, routine industrial relations procedures came to 
govern interactions among the state, employers, and both AFL and CIO 
unions. As this occurred, the labor movement became subject to the pro- 
cesses Michels described: limited leadership turnover, increasingly con- 
servative goals, and correspondingly nonconfrontational tactics. Some 
commentators see this development as a paradigmatic illustration of the 
iron law (Piven and Cloward 1977), while others emphasize external con- 
straints, particularly the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, which limited unions' 
tactical possibilities and encouraged purging radicals in unions (Fantasia 
1988). Whatever the cause, the labor movement lost much of its орро- 
sitional edge, modifying its disruptive tactics and reducing its primary 
goals to gaining better contracts for members and influencing routine 
politics through regular channels. The prevailing method of representing 
members was “business unionism,” in which union business agents “serv- 
iced" workers, resolving shop-floor and other problems for them. 

From about 1950 until the 1980s, unions did organize new members, 
but with some notable exceptions (particularly public-sector unions), most 
labor organizations focused on expanding their existing memberships 
through conventional tactics. These included organizing “hot shops" (firms 
where workers are enthusiastic about unionizing because of an immediate 
workplace grievance); focusing primarily on economic issues, especially 
wages and benefits; conducting top-down campaigns from union head- 
quarters, with minimal participation by bargaining-unit members; reach- 
ing out to workers through gate leafleting, letters, and similar kinds of 
nonpersonal contact; and dropping campaigns that did not develop 
quickly enough (Green and Tilly 1987; Perry 1987; Bronfenbrenner 1993). 
. Recognition was usually gained through the process established by the 
NLRB (National Labor Relations Board). 
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These organizing strategies were often successful in the period between 
the 1950s and the 1970s, when the climate was relatively favorable to 
unions. However, beginning in the mid-1970s and accelerating after Pres- 
ident Reagan broke the air traffic controllers strike in 1981, corporate 
leaders stopped playing by the rules. Employers began aggressively to 
oppose new organizing and refused to concede to union demands in 
strikes. They began to contest and delay NLRB elections, fire union ac- 
tivists, hire antiunion consulting firms on a regular basis, and stall in 
negotiating first contracts (Goldfield 1987; Fantasia 1988; Peterson, Lee, 
and Finnegan 1992; Bronfenbrenner et al. 1998; Friedman et al. 1994). 
They also began to resist union demands by threatening to shut down or 
relocate operations. The traditional tactics of organizing were feeble 
against the onslaught of corporate opposition. And without employer co- 
operation, state regulations governing labor relations were revealed to be 
extremely ineffective; the NLRB was slow to investigate claims of legal 
violations, and penalties for breaking the law were weak. 

Other economic changes also contributed to union decline, including 
the transition to services from manufacturing, the relocation of industrial 
production to less developed countries or to nonunion regions of the 
United States, increasing global competition, and corporate consolidation 
(Freeman 1985; Troy 1990; Boswell and Stevis 1997; Western 1997). Union 
organizing efforts shrank significantly in this period; while 1.596 of the 
private sector workforce was organized through NLRB elections in 1950, 
only .5% was organized т 1970, only .25% in 1980, and only .1% in 1985 
(Bronfenbrenner et al. 1998, p. 5). As a result, unions’ share of the work- 
force dropped from a high of 3796 in 1946 (Bronfenbrenner et al. 1998, 
р. 2) to less than 1496 today, with 9.5% in the private sector (Greenhouse 
1999). 

In the last several years, however, some unions have begun fighting 
back. They have begun to pursue new members, developing a strategic 
repertoire of increasingly aggressive and disruptive methods to counteract 
virulent employer opposition. They are focusing on workers who have 
traditionally been excluded from organizing efforts, such as women, mi- 
norities, and immigrants. In addition to organizing more workers and 
mobilizing the existing membership, the goals of this revitalized movement 
include broader social justice ends. Thus some unions have become in- 
creasingly involved. in struggles for civil rights, immigrant rights, and 
economic justice for nonmembers. Since the election of a pro-organizing 
slate of officers in 1995, the AFL-CIO bas actively supported these 
changes. 

The revitalized repertoire comprises tactics used in the heyday of the 
CIO as well as more recent innovations. These include actively mobilizing 
workers to confront their employers; focusing on issues such as dignity 
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and fairness in addition to material concerns; using “corporate cam- 
paigns,” which involve interfering in the employer's relations with lenders, 
clients, shareholders, and subsidiaries; strategically targeting industries 
and workplaces to be organized; staging frequent direct actions; pressuring 
public officials to influence local employers; allying with community and 
religious groups; using the media to disseminate the union's message; and 
circumventing the NLRB election process to demand “card-check rec- 
ognition," in which the union is recognized when it has collected 5095 
plus one of union authorization cards? These strategies make up a rep- 
ertoire of tactics and are often used together in *comprehensive cam- 
paigns." Organizers stress the need to use multiple tactics simultaneously, 
because it is never clear from one case to another which will prove most 
effective. Hence, rather than the introduction of a single new tactic into 
the movement, there is a gradual adoption of a range of tactics and a 
strategic way of thinking that is focused on challenging the employer's 
advantage and preventing employers from conducting “business as 
usual.” 

Researchers have found these tactics to be successful, especially when 
used together (Bronfenbrenner and Juravich 1998). Bronfenbrenner and 
Juravich (1994) found that union tactics accounted for more variation in 
the outcomes of NLRB representation elections than any other factor, 
thus suggesting that unions’ approaches have significant consequences for 
the possibility of gaining members. More important, unions that innovate 
in general and in terms of organizing in particular are more successful in 


, 


2 The standard procedure under the National Labor Relations Act is that unions 
submit to the NLRB cards signed by at least 3096 of workers saying that they want 
union representation, at which point the NLRB schedules an election. Unions now 
consider this process biased against them, largely because of long delays between filing 
and conducting the election, which are frequently prolonged by employers using tech- 
nical challenges to the proposed bargaining unit or the managerial status of some 
workers. This means both that significant worker turnover can occur and that the 
company has more time to intimidate the workers, to whom it enjoys unrestricted 
access. 


* For a more comprehensive description of these tactics, see Labor Research Review 
(1991, 1991/92, 1993), Bronfenbrenner and Juravich (1994, 1998), Grabelsky and Hurd 
(1994), Brecher and Costello (1990), Johnston (1994), AFL-CIO (1985), Green and Tilly 
(1987), Perry (1987), and Howley (1990). 


* In particular, the use of an “aggressive rank-and-file intensive campaign" (including 
worker participation through committee structures, house calls, and the use of rank- 
and-file volunteers; solidarity actions; highlighting issues such as dignity and justice; 
and creating community-labor coalitions) was associated with win rates 10-30 per- 
centage points higher than those of campaigns that did not employ these tactics. When 
used together, these tactics were associated with a 6796 win rate, compared to only a 
38% win rate in campaigns using fewer than five tactics (Bronfenbrenner and Juravich 
1998). 
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recruiting members—including formerly excluded minority and gender 
groups—than unions that do not (Fiorito, Jarley, and Delaney 1995; Sher- 
man and Voss 2000). 

Significant organizational changes in local unions have accompanied 
this radicalization of goals and tactics. The new organizing campaigns 
require resources. Unions need full-time researchers to find company vul- 
nerabilities for corporate campaigns and to locate strategic organizing 
targets. Organizing departments, complete with full-time staff and direc- 
tors, are necessary for many of the intensive rank-and-file techniques 
associated with worker mobilization. Bilingual organizers are key in sec- 
tors with many immigrant workers. Thus, unions that adopt the new 
tactical repertoire must devote more resources to organizing; consequently, 
they have fewer left over for servicing current members. The shift to 
organizing, therefore, has signified a decreased role for business agents 
and field representatives. 

This shift has also transformed the role of current union members, 
promoting new levels of commitment and participation (Fletcher and 
Hurd 1999). First, they have been asked to allocate resources to aggressive 
organizing programs. They are also encouraged to do more of the hard 
work of organizing, including identifying potential organizing targets, 
visiting unorganized workers in their bomes, and engaging in civil dis- 
obedience. Second, the shift of resources away from servicing has led 
innovative unions to train members to resolve their own problems on the 
shop floor. For instance, some locals have begun to teach members to 
handle grievances by enlisting the aid of a shop steward rather than a 
field representative. They may also encourage members to initiate soli- 
darity actions, such as circulating petitions or collectively approaching 
management, in order to confront problems in the shop. This approach 
contrasts with long-standing custom in business unionism, in which union 
staff took responsibility for resolving grievances and work site problems. 

Thus in some ways the labor movement has come to resemble more 
closely its predecessor of the 1930s. But now, deeply institutionalized, 
bureaucratic organizations, rather than new, emergent unions, form the 
core of the movement. Аз we have seen, these changes fly in the face of 
conventional theorizing about social movements, which indicates that 
once institutionalized, movements remain conservative. So we ask, first, 
how has this revitalization—the radicalization of goals and tactics—been 
able to occur? 

Furthermore, union revitalization, while increasingly widespread, has 
not by any means come to characterize all unions. Many local and in- 
ternational unions still do not pursue significant organizing of new mem- 
bers. Of those that do, most remain wedded to old tactics or use new 
tactics in a piecemeal fashion (Bronfenbrenner and Juravich 1998), rather 
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than adopting the entire repertoire described here. Even in the few in- 
ternational unions that have fully endorsed th» new approach to organ- 
izing, many locals continue to rely on old tactics or eschew new organizing 
altogether. Hence, the second major question of this inquiry asks, why 
have some local unions taken on a social movement cast while others 
have remained conservative? 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


In the American labor movement, which has a federated structure, local 
unions have a great deal of autonomy from international unions.‘ They 
decide on matters ranging from the number of officers and how they are 
selected to the frequency of union meetings, to if and when to conduct 
organizing campaigns.’ Because local leaders and staff usually decide 
whether to innovate and implement new organizing tactics, variation in 
our dependent variable occurs at the local level. Yet very little recent 
research features in-depth comparative analysis of particular locals; most 
investigators choose as the unit of analysis either organizing campaigns 
(Bronfenbrenner 1993) or the international urion (Delaney, Jarley, and 
Fiorito 1996). Therefore, we took local unions as our unit of analysis. Our 
research strategy was to study both locals that have been revitalized and 
those that have not, so we could discover through comparison what dif- 
ferentiates more and less transformed locals. 

Furthermore, we decided that a comparative qualitative approach 
would best illuminate the mechanisms of the process of revitalization. 
Most recent studies of organizational change and innovation have been 
quantitative (Minkoff 1999; Delaney et al. 1996; Bronfenbrenner 1993; 
Bronfenbrenner and Juravich 1994, 1998; Fiorito et al. 1995; Fligstein 
1985; Singh et al. 1991). Although statistical methods allow researchers 
to make broad claims substantiated by large numbers of cases, the lack 
of detail about individual cases often obscures an understanding of how 


* As a rule, local unions undertake the day-to-day se-vicing and representation of 
mernbers, while international unions with which locals are affiliated supervise broad 
national-level planning, institutional political activities such as endorsements and lob- 
bying, and coordination of the union with the AFL-CIO. Local unions pay a percentage 
of their dues income to the international and in return receive resources and support. 
Local unions are also usually responsible for collective bargaining The locals in our 
sample are typical in terms of this relationship. (For discussions of the relationship 
between international unions and their member locals, see Freeman and Medoff [1984, 
pp. 34—37] and Vates [1998, chap. 3]) 

” Especially in the past decade or so, international unions have sometimes undertaken 
their own organizing campaigns, either working through existing locals or running 
campaigns in places where local affiliates do not exist. However, these campaigns occur 
with much less frequency than those primarily conducted by local unions. 
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these processes actually work. Qualitative work on the labor movement 
has the opposite weakness: it tends to focus on descriptions of single case 
studies (see Brecher and Costello 1990; Bronfenbrenner et al. 1998; Mort 
1998; Milkman 2000) that provide rich detail but lack comparative lev- 
erage and explanatory power. Hence, we chose to rely primarily on open- 
ended interviews and careful comparison of several cases in the belief 
that the resulting data would better reveal the mechanisms of 
transformation. 

We began by consulting with labor leaders and labor scholars in 
Northern California to find out which international unions active in the 
region had affiliated locals doing significant amounts of organizing. We 
started with international unions because we did not want to choose locals 
based on prior knowledge that they were revitalized or not, as this would 
constitute sampling on the dependent variable; but we did want to choose 
a sample in which locals were “at risk” of being revitalized. Our informants 
identified three international unions that met our criteria: SEIU (Service 
Employees International Union), HERE (Hotel and Restaurant Employ- 
ees), and the UFCW (United Food and Commercial Workers). We then 
focused on the local affiliates of these international unions. This approach 
hadíthe advantage of allowing us to compare locals both within and 
among internationals, so that we could better distinguish the features 
common to revitalized locals. Our design also reduced some potentially 
confounding variation: because all our internationals organize in the same 
sector of the economy and in the same region of the country, industry and 
regional variation cannot account for the differences we observed between 
more and less innovative locals. 

We conducted interviews of approximately two hours with union staff- 
ers and organizers in almost all the major Northern California locals 
affiliated with SEIU, HERE, and the UFCW, a total of 14 locals. We 
conducted 29 interviews in all—23 of them with organizers and staff 
members. We also interviewed six people affiliated with other labor move- 
ment institutions (including one local labor council, the AFL-CIO, two 
building trades unions, and a labor law firm). We conducted the interviews 
in 1996-97 and then did follow-up telephone interviews during late 1997 
and early 1998. We focused on the current situation in the local at the 
time of the interview, as well as on the local’s history. We also obtained 
extensive NLRB data on organizing campaigns conducted by the locals 
we studied in the period 1985-95. In addition, we reviewed the local and 
labor press, as well as international and local union publications, for 
information on organizing drives. 

Measuring revitalization was a challenge, because the definitions used 
by scholars and activists are often vague, limited, or prescriptive. It is 
sometimes characterized as social movement unionism by which authors 
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mean elements as diverse as rank-and-file participation in union affairs 
(Turner 1999, p. 4); militant, disruptive, creative unionism; or unionism 
that takes into account workplace issues related to other social and po- 
litical struggles, such as those for comparable worth and appropriate 
neighborhood development (Johnston 1994). Here we are specifically con- 
cerned with how social movements break out of conservatism in goals 
and tactics. Thus, we defined “revitalized” locals as those that had shifted 
away from servicing current union members to organizing the unorgan- 
ized and that used unconventional disruptive tactics in these organizing 
campaigns. 

Gauging the shift in goals from servicing to organizing was also difficult. 
Most union leaders espoused organizing and claimed to consider it a goal, 
but their practice did not necessarily match their rhetoric. Thus we mea- 
sured the shift from servicing to organizing by examining the extent to 
which each local had developed a comprehensive program for organizing 
the unorganized," had implemented organizing campaigns, and had made 
organizational changes to direct resources to organizing. The most 
straightforward measure in this regard—the percentage of local resources 
devoted to organizing—turned out to be unreliable.’ Our criteria then 
became the ratio of organizing to servicing staff (so that there was at least 
one organizer for every two field representatives) full-time researchers on 
staff, bilingual organizers on staff, formal educational programs in the 
local to persuade members about the need for new organizing, programs 
to train members to do some of the work in organizing new members, 
programs to teach current members how to handle the tasks involved in 
resolving shop-floor grievances, and the overcoming of resistance to 
change among the local’s staff (see table 1). 

In terms of tactical revitalization, we measured the extent to which 
locals had used labor’s new tactical repertoire in their organizing cam- 
paigns, including non-NLRB recognition, strategic targeting, corporate 
campaigns, mobilization of workers being organized, disruptive direct 
action, and community alliances (see table 2). In general, then, locals that 
had an articulated organizing program, had made corresponding organ- 


* Organizers who articulated a comprehensive program demonstrated that they un- 
derstood the basic elements of strategic organizing campaigns, including the necessary 
organizational shifts and tactical approaches. Some organizers claimed to be doing 
organizing but were clearly unfamiliar with the elements of the strategic model 


° This was because the amount locals are spending on organizing is currently highly 
politicized in the labor movement International unions and the AFL-CIO are pres- 
suring locals to spend more on organizing, and locals compute the figures differently, 
based on whatever method suggests that many resources are being devoted to organ- 
izing. Moreover, even with the best of intentions, it can be a difficult figure to calculate, 
especially for smaller locals that combine the job of organizer and field representative. 
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Union Revitalization 


izational shifts, and had used all the tactics in labor's new tactical rep- 
ertoire were identified as fully revitalized locals. Locals that had used 
only a few of the new tactics and had made fewer organizational changes 
were identified as partially revitalized locals.” 


FINDINGS ‘ 
Fully and Partially Revitalized Locals 


Five of the 14 locals were fully revitalized. They include HERE locals A 
and B and SEIU locals Е С, and H." These locals had all established 
major organizing programs, beginning between 1989 and 1994. Organizers 
understood the strategic organizing model, articulated it clearly, and had 
used it more than once. Locals had made significant organizational 
changes in order to be able to pursue aggressive organizing. They reported 
establishing organizing departments, including full-time researchers and 
sizeable staffs of full-time bilingual organizers. These locals also had in- 
stituted new programs to train current union members to take on some 
of the tasks involved in organizing and to handle some of their own 
problems on the shop floor (see table 1). As a result of these shifts, they 
had all been able to carry out significant organizing involving strategic 
targeting, worker mobilization, non-NLRB recognition, civil disobedi- 
ence, public pressure, and community alliances (see table 2). 

Nine of the 14 locals were partially revitalized. They include HERE 
locals C, D, and E, UFCW locals X, Y, and Z, and SEIU locals J, K, 
and L. All the locals in this group reported an increased emphasis on 
organizing new workers, beginning between 1994 and 1997. All had 
launched more organizing campaigns than they had previously, and all 
had experimented tactically. However, none of the locals in this group 
had initiated and carried out a disruptive, comprehensive organizing cam- 
paign. Nor had they made the organizational shifts necessary to put their 
rhetorical commitment to organizing into practice. They had smaller or- 
ganizing departments than the fully revitalized locals and smaller ratios 
of organizing to servicing staff. Several locals in this group lacked bilin- 
gual organizing staff even when most of their potential organizing targets 
had immigrant workforces. Few of these locals hired researchers. For the 


10 Due to the sense of pressure the locals in our sample felt to organize, none of them 
acknowledged not innovating at all, and we are thus reluctant to classify them as 
totally unrevitalized. However, it was clear in talking to organizers that some were 
much more committed to and experienced in using new tactics than others. 

" To protect the confidentiality of our informants, we have identified them by pseudo- 
nyms, and the locals are identified by letters rather than by their actual numbers. In 
a few cases, quotations are attributed to anonymous interviewees to further ensure 
confidentiality 
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most part, these locals had made few efforts to mobilize their members 
in support of organizing, either in terms of helping with membership 
drives or in resolving more of their own grievances. The few that trained 
shop stewards had much less developed programs than those of the more 
innovative locals. In terms of tactics, these locals had adopted a few of 
the new techniques and combined these with more traditional strategies. 
Few had attempted to avoid the NLRB process or use corporate cam- 
paigns; some failed to involve workers in campaigns; and several eschewed 
disruptive direct action. 

It is important to note that the partially revitalized locals were a more 
heterogeneous group than the fully revitalized locals. Among the partially 
revitalized locals we found a broad range of transformation; a few locals 
seemed well on their way to becoming fully revitalized, while others had 
implemented only a very few tactical and organizational changes. SEIU 
locals J, K, and L and HERE Local E had used more of labor's new 
tactical repertoire, and they had also recently made several organizational 
changes. The difference between these locals and the fully revitalized 
locals may be mostly a matter of timing, as these partially transformed 
locals had begun the process of change later than the fully transformed 
locals (see the section on “Future Possibilities for Overcoming Oligarchy," 
below). The other partially revitalized locals, in contrast, had made few 
organizational changes and used fewer new tactics; moreover, their or- 
ganizers were not comfortable with or knowledgeable about many of the 
elements of a strategic model. 

In looking at these two groups, we noticed that these locals were not 
differentiated on the basis of their experience of membership decline. 
While three of the fully revitalized locals had lost significant numbers of 
members in the preceding decade or so, the other two had not. Some of 
the partially revitalized locals had also lost large numbers of members, 
while others had not. Nor did experiences of employer opposition differ- 
entiate the partially from the fully revitalized locals. Therefore the ex- 
planations suggested by the literature that economic crisis (which arises 
from membership decline) or countermobilization lead to innovation fail 
to explain the differences among these locals. As we will discuss below, 
however, the fully and partially revitalized locals were differentiated by 
the interpretations their leaders offered of actual or potential membership 
decline. 


The Process of Change: Overcoming Member and Staff Resistance 


In order to comprehend how transformation occurs, it is important to 
understand why members and staff of the organization resist change. We 
asked our informants about resistance to change and how they dealt with 
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this resistance. Informants in both types of locals indicated that the tra- 
ditional servicing model was convenient to both members and union staff 
and that both groups resisted change. They described changing "the cul- 
ture of the union" as the most important hurdle to transforming the pri- 
orities and practices of the local. Fully revitalized locals made more at- 
tempts to change and were more successful than partially revitalized 
locals. 

One organizer in a fully revitalized local called member resistance to 
becoming more active on and off the shop floor the local’s “single biggest 
problem" in implementing the shift to organizing. Revitalization requires 
directly challenging the old mentality of servicing, in which members pay 
dues in exchange for a union staff that acts like “ап insurance agent," as 
one organizer put it, by processing grievances and taking care of members' 
problems for them. As another organizer who had worked with both fully 
and partially revitalized locals said, ^Part of it is just the orientation that 
the members have. They have this culture that *we pay our dues, the 
local union hires representation staff, and therefore they take care of my 
needs. And therefore they file grievances for me.’ It's . . . a third-party 
mentality. It's ‘the union office will deal with work site problems for me,’ 
as opposed to, *we're the union here and we oughta be able to work out 
our problems directly with the supervisor?" (Rosa: SEIU, Local Н). One 
organizer described member resistance this way: 


There's also а lot of pressure from the membership to do things the old 
way. They don't want to get involved, in large part, they don't want to 
have to take responsibility, they'd much rather have someone that comes 
in and takes care of their problems for them: And if that's their experience, 
and that's how they're used to having things done, if someone new comes 
in and says, “Мо, you have to do it. You pay your dues, yeah, but you have 
to stand up to the boss, that's not my job,” their initial reaction is “Geez, 
service has just gone down the hill. Now we have a union rep that has no 
backbone or that's a wimp or that won't stand up for us or take care of 
my problems. What do I pay my dues for?" So it's not just laziness or 
complacency or conservatism on the part of the union staff. There is a real 
resistance that you have to fight through. (Mike: HERE, Local B) 


Staff resistance is another major obstacle to implementing organiza- 
tional change, largely because staff tasks are redefined as the shift is made 
to organizing. An AFL-CIO organizing leader called local staff “the major 
cause of resistance to institutional change" (George: AFL-CIO). As Michels 
predicted, longtime staff members fear losing power, or even losing their 
jobs. They also resist having to perform unfamiliar and daunting tasks, 
as organizing means working harder and being more confrontational than 
they are accustomed to as business agents. As one organizing director of 
a fully revitalized local said about her staff: 
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For most field reps, it scares them 'cause it means they have to give up a 
little power. . . . Гуе had comments from local staff [who] say, “Well, if we 
train our shop stewards to be able to process grievances, what are we gonna 
do?"...]It means working differently. It also means . . . longer hours, ‘cause 
to build up an internal structure at a work site, that’s a lot of one on ones 
[meetings with workers]. You’ve really gotta know what your unit is like 
and know who the leaders are. And it’s also doing a fight. Taking on the 
boss, where you may have kind of a decent relationship with the boss, 
right? So I think it’s a real challenge. (Rosa: SEIU, Local H) 


An informant in a partially revitalized local explicitly invoked oligarchical 
reasoning for staff resistance: 


In these small locals, you get elected to this job, and it’s every three years, 
and after a while you don’t feel like going back and tending bar anymore. 
Well, you start bringing in real sharp, young people [the stewards]. And 
[the officers] say, “wait a minute, they might want my job.” So I think that’s 
one of the reasons it’s kind of slow to change some of this stuff. In the past 
it’s been very difficult to bring young people along without making people 
nervous that they’re going to lose their jobs over it because it’s not like a 
tenure situation. (Peter: HERE, Local C) 


Another organizer also saw oligarchy as promoting resistance to change, 
particularly in terms of increasing members’ participation: he said, “Once 
you start to move people into activity, they’re going to want to know a 
little more about the union, right? This could be a little bit problematic 
to your control” (Phil: SEIU, Local F). 

Other organizers pointed out the rewards union staff gained from re- 
solving people’s problems for them. The following comments were typical: 


There’s also kind of a natural resistance from people who are doing the 
field staff kind of stuff. They want to help people. They want to do for 
people. It’s a lot easier to take care of someone’s problem than it is to train 
them how to take care of their own problem. (Josh: SEIU, Local J) 


The reps get a lot out of doing grievances, a lot of personal worth. When 
you’re knocking on doors in new organizing and you don’t see anybody 
for two days, you begin to wonder what you're doing, and there's a lot of 
inherent ego things in business unionism. . . . Jt's pretty easy to get into, 
“Oh, I'm competent doing grievances.” (Mark: HERE, Local B) 


Clearly both members and staff had become attached to the servicing 
model and had difficulty understanding the need for change. The fully 
revitalized locals approached this resistance primarily through major ed- 
ucational efforts, including membership conventions and training, to dem- 
onstrate to members the importance of organizing to their own contracts 
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and standard of living. These efforts included the active participation of 
the members in role plays and small group discussions. They involved 
communicating to members the idea that the labor movement is facing 
a crisis and that without augmenting the membership and the shop-floor 
strength of local unions, they will cease to exist. In cases when the local 
itself was in decline, leaders illustrated the need for change with local 
examples; when it was not, educators spoke of the decline of the movement 
as a whole and the eventual effects of that decline on the members them- 
selves. As one organizer put it: 


My experience has been that we [have to] have the discussions with the 
rank-and-file leadership, like the executive board, give them the political 
framework. “Нете is the labor movement in the United States. And here is 
what we represent. Апа here are 100 million people who ain't got a union, 
folks, and we have to organize them in order to maintain the standards 
that we've been able to get. And it's in your best interests to take a look 
at those 100 million people and get 'em into unions so that we don't lose 
our standards." It's just kind of giving them that political framework. ... 
For the most part, [members] view power as the union being successful in 
filing grievances and negotiating good contracts. And that's one part of it. 
But then I ask folks, "What's the power within your department? Do you 
have power in your department? Does the boss deal with your chief shop 
steward directly? And does your chief shop steward deal directly with the 
supervisor?” Then I get a blank stare, ‘cause that's not what happens. So 
it's having that discussion. (Rosa. SEIU, Local Н) 


These efforts have largely been successful in the fully revitalized locals. 
In some cases, members of these locals have defined their self-interest as 
new organizing and prioritized that over traditional concerns such as 
increasing their own wages or benefits, or augmenting their strike fund. 
In 1996, for instance, HERE Local А members voted overwhelmingly to 
redirect the $2 each member paid every month for a strike fund into an 
organizing fund, despite their recent experience of a major strike. In 
HERE Local B, workers at one restaurant chain temporarily gave up 
their employer's contribution to the pension fund in exchange for his 
guarantee of neutrality in organizing drives at his future restaurants. At 
the same local's membership convention in 1997, members signed pledges 
to spend at least two hours a month participating in union activities 
outside their own workplaces. 

'The fully revitalized locals have dealt with staff resistance much as 
they have dealt with member resistance: education and retraining. As one 
organizer described it: 


There's definitely resistance from reps here who don't understand what 
organizing is, who think it's gonna be so much harder—it's new, so they're 
freaked out by it. [In] all staff meetings, let's talk about the fears. Let's get 
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people trained—and the answer has been not to fire people . . . but [to] get 
people the training to make sure they feel comfortable with it, and to explain 
why we have to do it If you work for the union, you work for the union. 
You aren't a grievance handler; you have to help build power, and that 
takes many different forms. (Steve: SEIU, Local G) 


However, when retraining has not worked, resistant staff in some of the 
fully revitalized locals have been let go or encouraged to quit. Significantly, 
though, these locals have not faced as much staff resistance as have par- 
tially revitalized locals because they have experienced more leadership 
turnover of a particular kind, which we discuss below. 

Partially revitalized locals, in contrast, had made fewer systematic ef- 
forts to counter member and staff resistance. Except for Local J, these 
locals did not have fully functioning member or staff education programs. 
Nor had they brought in new organizers to replace intransigent business 
agents. The organizers we interviewed in these locals were often in the 
minority in their commitment to organizing, and they lacked the expertise 
and the institutional support to implement strategies for changing organ- 
izational culture. As an organizer in one partially revitalized local ex- 
pressed: 


In reality, [the amount of resources devoted to organizing] is so low it's 
almost embarrassing. . . . We're lucky if we're doing three [percent]. But 
then again three years ago, five years ago, there was nothing. .. . I mean 
even though [the local’s president] professes an interest in organizing, and 
he actually does have more of an interest in organizing than his predecessor, 
it's still not something to go into the red because of That's something, if 
that's gonna make us go into the red we're not gonna do it. Even though 
if I was president, we would be in the red to organize. (Anonymous) 


Another local staff member said of getting organizers on board, “I don't 
see any way to [bring in new staff] unless somebody dies, or quits, or 
something" (Peter: HERE, Local C). 

In addition to problems of explicit staff and member resistance, these 
organizers described deeply entrenched cultural and practical obstacles 
to organizing. For example, one organizer noted, 


We plan to activate our stewards and get them to be doing more stuff, but 
I don't see them handling grievances. That is not our philosophy. I mean, 
it is mine. . . . I’ve been pushing it for years, but the predominant feeling 
at least in California locals [of this union] is that business agents handle 
grievances, not the members. . . . So the stewards that we have, their job 
is pretty much to disseminate information and maybe observe if there's 
contract violations, and so on. (Bob: UFCW, Local Y) 
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This informant and another UFCW organizer also saw contract provisions 
as an obstacle to increasing member participation, as contract language 
fails to protect stewards and does not give them the right to handle 
grievances, which makes them reluctant to become active on the shop 
floor. 

Other informants in the partially revitalized locals cited lack of time 
and resources as a barrier to change: 


You just can't do it automatically. We don't have the money to just go out 
and hire three people and say, let's go organize. So we are trying to get the 
situation where everybody would say, okay, two days a week you'll do 
nothing but organizing So if you got a grievance, handle it Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, or something like that. And we've still got a prob- 
lem that we've got to collect about 2096 of the dues by hand because we 
don’t have checkoffs in these small houses. So you're running around, and 
people don't pay their dues, and it just is a lot of time that you've got to 
doit .. It’s been difficult to just draw a line, say, “you can’t do anything 
two days a week except organize," because you've got these grievances 
come up seven days a week, 24 hours a day, and you can't tell a guy, “well, 
I can't talk to you for three days because it's my organizing day," so you 
can't really schedule that. . . . You've got city council meetings and things 
that you've got to attend, or unemployment hearings, or workmen's comp 
problems. I mean you're sort of at the mercy of somebody else to try and 
squeeze this stuff in. (Peter: HERE, Local C) 


This local is much like any other local, in that they believe in organizing, 
but it's just so hard to put the resources in. And so I think they've always 
wanted to do it but not really been able to bite the bullet and make it 
happen. I mean I know that the [half-time] organizer who was on staff 
before me, even though he was [only] a half-time rep, spent most of his 
time doing rep work. So, he was able to run only like one campaign in a 
couple of years. (Donna: SEIU, Local K) 


Organizers in fully revitalized locals did not identify such entrenched 
cultural obstacles, largely because they had already resolved these prob- 
lems. Because leaders in these locals were committed to changing to or- 
ganize, they had overcome institutional impediments and had surmounted 
resistance to transformation. They had changed the culture of the union. 
Organizers in partially revitalized locals lacked knowledge and institu- 
tional power to make these shifts. What explains the difference, then, 
between these two types of locals? 


CAUSES OF TRANSFORMATION: POLITICAL CRISIS, OUTSIDE 
ACTIVISTS, AND CENTRALIZED PRESSURE 


Our data show that three factors in conjunction distinguish the fully 
revitalized locals from the others: the experience of an internal political 
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TABLE 3 
FACTORS EXPLAINING FULL REVITALIZATION 








EXPLANATORY FACTORS 








Leaders and 
Staff with 

Ехрепепсе in Sustained IU 

Other Move- Intervention 

ments before during 

LOCALS Political Crisis within Local Revitalization Revitalization 
Full. 
HEREA . Y Y Y 
HEREB.. Y У У 
SEIU Е Y У У 
SEIU G Y Y у“ 
SEIU H Y Y Y 
Partial. 

SEIU J .... N Y Y 
HERE E N N Y 
SEIU К ..... М М У 
SEIUL N N У 
UFCW X N N N 
UFCW Y N N N 
UFCW Z N N N 
HERE D Y N Y 
HERE C N N ү! 


* As noted in the text, Local G's innovation arose in response to conflict with the International in the 
wake of the trusteeship. 

t We have coded this variable ^V" because at the time of the interview the HERE IU was attempting 
to foster local organizing by sending IU organizers to run a campaign out of this local. Their focus on 
organizing had some impact оп the local respondent's rhetoric about organizing, but the local clearly 
had not made its own organizing a priority The IU organizers worked out of a different office, and 
eventually the campaign was dropped and the organizers were relocated 


crisis, which facilitated the entrance of new leaders into the local, either 
through international union intervention or local elections; the presence 
in the local of staff with social movement experience outside the labor 
movement; and support from the international union. Any one of these 
factors alone was not enough to spur full revitalization; only in combi- 
nation do they explain why fully revitalized locals both had staff com- 
mitted to making changes and were successful in making those changes, 
while others did not (see table 3). 


Political Crisis 


First, fully revitalized locals had all experienced political crises, ranging 
from disastrous strikes to mismanagement of the local. These crises were 
important primarily because they resulted in a change in leadership. Some- 
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times locals were temporarily taken over by the international union 
(placed under “trusteeship”), while in other cases, electoral shake-ups 
occurred. 

As one organizer described the process prior to the trusteeship: “What 
had happened . .. was a lot of concession bargaining and general chaos, 
things just not being together, having no administrative systems, you 
know, contracts lapsing for not being reopened. . . . One [problem] was 
mismanagement of the union, cronyism, you know, different stuff like 
that" (Phil: SEIU, Local F). ` 

Another organizer described how a series of strike defeats meant that 
a new slate of elected leaders committed to organizing came into power: 


In 1984, there was rather a disastrous turn, in that we had a strike in the 
restaurants and clubs, which the union lost. . . . And it really demonstrated 
a lot of other organizational problems in the union. . . . [Before that] or- 
ganizing existed in a vacuum, primarily. So, that kind of non-broader- 
organizing mentality came home to roost in 1984 [in the strike], which the 
union lost, and in the worst case, in certain restaurants and private clubs, 
the union not only lost the strike, they broke the union. So out of that, in 
1985 there were elections for leadership of the union, and [new people] 
became the elected leadership of the local. Апа... the important thing 
was [the new president] understood organizing. Not just organizing in the 
nonunion sense, but organizing for union power. (Paul: HERE, Local A) 


Similar political upheaval occurred in Local B: "(The challenging presi- 
dent] had been brought on staff with the old group and was really just 
sort of discouraged and put off by how they did things. How they didn't 
do things, basically. So she ran a campaign against the current leadership 
at that time and was successful. And then asked the international to come 
in and assist in rebuilding the local" (Mike: HERE, Local B). 

The partially revitalized locals had not experienced the same kinds of 
political turmoil. None of the informants in this group described major 
political crises leading to innovative leadership. Only one of the partially 
revitalized locals was placed under trusteeship, and in this case, the trustee 
was not interested in new organizing programs using disruptive tactics. 
And when electoral turnover occurred in these locals, new leaders were 
not committed to organizing. 


Individual Innovators and Outside Experience 


The political crisis, then, facilitated the presence of new leaders in the 
local. And these were not just any new leaders—they were people with 
a particular interpretation of the situation of the movement: that it re- 
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quired organizing in order to survive. These individuals had the knowl- 
edge, vision, and sense of urgency required to use confrontational strat- 
egies and take organizational chances. One AFL-CIO organizing 
department leader suggested, “Т think that it's people who have a vision 
and who are willing to take political risks. . . . They were individuals 
who were in authority, who were willing to take a chance, and most other 
union leaders haven't been" (George: AFL-CIO). 

We found that these individuals understood and supported alternative 
models largely because they had worked in other social movements. In 
all the locals we identified as full revitalizers, at least half the organizing 
staff had been hired from outside the rank and file, and almost all arrived 
with prior experience in other movements." Many leaders over 40 had 
had experience in community or welfare rights orzanizing or the United 
Farm Workers (ОЕМ). Younger informants (in their twenties and early 
thirties) had also participated in community organizing or in student ac- 
tivism, particularly in Central American solidarity groups and anti-apart- 
heid struggles on college campuses. Thus there are two types of experience, 
related to age: the organizers who came out of 1960s and 1970s organizing 
and political activism and those who were trained in campus activism 
and identity politics in the 1980s and 1990s. 

Informants from all fully revitalized locals saw outside activism as an 
important force for change. One HERE organizer, when asked what dif- 
ferentiated unions that had innovated fully from those that had not, re- 
plied: 


I would say a big part of it is а lot of activists fram the sixties. . . . Similar 
to John Lewis saying, "let's bring in the Communists ‘cause they know 
how to organize”... I think SEIU realized that let's bring in these activists 
who were involved in the Civil Rights movement, the antiwar movement 

. some sort of political organization, some sort of socialist organization, 
even, who are actively committed to building the union movement, and 
have some new ideas about how to do that, and will use the strategies 
developed in the Civil Rights movement, and the welfare rights organi- 
zations, the women's rights movement, all these different organizations, 
and get them plugged in and involved. . . . And where unions have done 
that, there's been more militancy. (Mike: HERE, Local B) 


? Major figures in the SEIU and HERE international unions also came out of nonlabor 
activism. John Wilhelm, now the president of HERE, was involved in Students for a 
Democratic Society (SDS); the architect of the Justice for Janitors strategy, Steven 
Lerner, worked originally for the UFW (see n. 13, below); Andy Stern, the current 
SEIU president, was active in the student movement of the 1960s. 

13 While the UFW is, of course, a labor organization, it was never committed to service 
unionism and always used more disruptive tactics and empowerment strategies than 
the more institutionalized industrial and service unions. 
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,Another local organizer echoed this comment, when asked what had 
driven changes within SEIU: “I would say that a lot of the people that 
are now in leadership positions within, let's say, the international, within 
different locals, I think a lot of people were kind of steeped in the struggles 
of the sixties, you know, in terms of civil rights, the women's movement, 
probably the movement against the war in Vietnam, the fight against 
racism, all that stuff, so I think a lot of today's activists, they're leading 
the locals and also in leadership positions in the international" (Phil: SEIU, 
Local F). 

These experiences contributed in several ways to these individuals’ 
developing and embracing a revitalized vision of the labor movement. 
First, the experience gave them a broader perspective on social injustice 
and helped them see beyond the universe of unionized workers, thus 
leading them to consider organizing crucial to the movement's survival. 
One international staff member described the worldview of people from 
outside the movement: 


[They] don't have a world vision that everything's okay. We haven't been 
encapsulated in the rather safe union world, we've been out in the rest of 
the completely nonunionized world. And bringing in people I think with 
that kind of vision and energy has really driven some of our [growth]... . 
[For example, one organizer] is really driven to organize, and it's not because 
he was a bellman or a dishwasher somewhere, he just got a certain world- 
view of poverty and power, and he worked for [a community organizing 
group], I mean, he has not been out talking to unionized workers! He's out 
talking to people on the threshold of total disaster. So his world vision is 
really different than à UFCW retail clerk investing in his vacation home 
for 15 years. . . . And that's how ће came into this and said “We gotta 
organize, man. I like what unions have, I've never had it, I've been talking 
to people that don't have anything." (Pamela: HERE, International Union) 


As one AFL-CIO leader pointed out: 


The leaders that I can think of have an ideological commitment, not ide- 
ological like, ^I have some sectarian left ideology," but they have a fanatical 
belief in building power for working people and also that organizing is the 
way to do it, and they have it in their guts, and it's what drives them. It's 
what drove them to become leaders of their unions. It wasn't like careerism, 
and it wasn't so they could preside over something. It’s because they wanted 
to organize and build real power. . . . I just think people are doing it from 
a political-moral belief as opposed to they got into the labor movement and 
they advanced. (George: AFL-CIO) 


Second, these organizers were less caught up in traditional models of 
unionism and were familiar with alternative models of mobilization. They 
were not accustomed to the servicing model prevalent in the labor move- 
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ment; rather, they saw organizing people as the way to build union power. 
One organizer described the worker-centered approach to organizing he 
and several colleagues implemented at HERE Local A: *We didn't know 
any different. We all came out of the Farmworkers [with] a lot of expe- 
rience. . . . So the idea of, like, ‘if you're gonna win, you're gonna involve 
workers’ . . . we never thought there was any other way to do it” (Paul: 
HERE, Local A). 

Third, these activities gave organizers the skills they need to mobilize 
workers. Опе HERE organizer described how he learned to build com- 
mittees when he worked in community organizing: "Yeah, that's where 
I learned to build committees, and what a committee does and how it 
functions. . . . It really came from that training . . . you have to have 
committees because you don't have money. You can’t pay staff... . So 
getting people to do it themselves. Also, it's the philosophy of empowering 
people. That comes more from the community organizing than the labor 
movement, unfortunately" (Mark: HERE, Local B). Another organizer 
described a similar dynamic: *So [community organizing] was an expe- 
rience that was very formative. . . . Just getting exposure to role-playing, 
raps, door-knocking, going door to door, trying to agitate people around 
issues, identifying people who had some leadership, pushing people to do 
things, you know, all the sort of skills that you need in union organizing 
are very similar in community organizing" (Mike: HERE, Local B). An 
SEIU organizer saw herself as learning particular skills from community 
activism: “When I did Filipino community work . . . [I got] а lot of training 
in terms of . . . political analysis. And [another organizer] taught me а 
lot in terms of how to pull together big events, ‘cause we organized these 
festivals where 500 people would come. And then we organized a West 
Coast—wide convention of Filipino activists, so I learned good skills there" 
(Rosa: SEIU, Local H). 

Fourth, union staff said that outside experience had influenced how 
they thought about tactics. One organizer said that because there was 
“less to lose" in community organizing, “there was more creativity, more 
pushing the limits," which she and others imported into their union or- 
ganizing (Brenda: SEIU, Local G). One labor lawyer renowned for using 
creative tactics attributed his understanding of the need for nonroutine 
approaches to his experience in the antiwar movement: 


The entire labor movement was like that, it followed proper channels. Just 
exactly what we learned during the Vietnam war does not work. That the 
proper channels are laid down to defuse energy that's directed at the ruling 
class, not to impair that class's interests. And that's one of the ways that 
working in the antiwar movement was so helpful to me, because I realized 
as a result of the experiences there that reason and proper channels are 
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only for defusing energy, not for channeling it. And you have to act outside 
those structures if you intend to get anything done. (Oliver) 


Speaking specifically of the use of corporate campaign tactics, which 
target employers! corporate structure and particular corporate leaders, in 
the pioneering J. P. Stevens organizing campaign during the 1970s and 
1980s, he said: 


I can't minimize the influence of the Vietnam War on [the corporate cam- 
paign]. One of the things that we did during the antiwar struggle was to 
start understanding how corporations were making a huge amount of money 
off the war. .. Most of the major U.S. corporations were making money 
on the war... . And that was а part of the war that the teach-ins were all 
about. The teach-ins weren't just to tell about the atrocities being com- 
mitted, but to explain the economics behind the war. So then of course we 
started thinking about things like that. And remember that the Berrigans 
were very big on these invasions that they did, the pig's blood invasions. 
And they didn't just go to the headquarters, they would go to the directors 
too. So they were doing the same type of corporate structure analysis. 
(Oliver) 


Finally, organizers described more tangible benefits to outside activism 
in terms of making alliances and bringing new kinds of resources into 
the local. An SEIU organizer said that outside activists were important 
*just in terms of building community ties" (Rosa: SEIU, Local H). One 
HERE organizer described staff participation in other movements as “to- 
tally crucial. Absolutely crucial. Because you bring that with you. The 
union completely benefits by having people that work with it that have 
their own base, their own community, and that have their own networks. 
Because if you run the kind of program that we're running, those networks 
need to be tapped into" (Michelle: HERE, Local B). 

In contrast, the partially revitalized locals hired few organizers from 
outside the labor movement, or even from outside the local. As a con- 
sequence, leaders in these locals did not interpret their situation as re- 
quiring a shift to organizing. Instead, in the face of employer attacks, they 
decided to try to protect the members they still represented. Respondents 
from two UFCW locals, despite having lost almost all their power in the 
retail sector, still spoke of *not having to worry about market share" 
because they had simply decided to think of themselves as representing 
only grocery workers. One leader of a HERE partially revitalized local 
described a typical approach to declining power in the 1980s: *We prob- 
ably made an unconscious decision, which was to [say], ‘look, let's batten 
down the hatches, circle the wagons, see what we got here, let's try [to] 
keep what we got inside the fold, by the time this tornado is through 
maybe we'll not have lost half our membership.' And so that was probably 
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an unconscious decision from the mid-80s ‘til early in the ‘90s to try to 
do that. And even as a result of that, we dropped a thousand members. 
Just circling the wagons” (Maurice: HERE, Local E). 

In addition, leaders in these locals were clearly not as committed to the 
idea of mobilizing workers, or as familiar with tactics and strategies of 
doing so. One local leader described the local’s relation to the worker 
committee in an organizing drive as “keeping them updated" and “util- 
izing" them in public events, rather than empowering them on the job 
(Scott: UFCW, Local Z). Another informant described the process of 
house-visiting workers being organized, which was clearly new to him, 
highlighting its difficulty and his own resistance: 


The only way to successfully organize, it appears, is to go to people's houses 
and talk to them because you can't get them on the job. So you've got a 
hotel . . . and there's four or five hundred people you've got to interview 
and try and convince them to be union or back us ov whatever, or at least 
tell them what's going on. It’s a lot of houses you've got to hit. Then you 
can't catch them at night because nobody wants people after dark walking 
up to their house. . . . Vou can't catch them on Monday nights during 
football season. Vou've got to time all this stuff. A lot of people don't want 
to be bothered on weekends. You know, you're not sure of their schedules. 
It's real difficult. That’s just after you find their address out, you try and 
catch up to them. Well, if it’s a woman, you don't want two guys walking 
up to the house, and maybe you walk up there and you find out—they 
open the door and maybe nobody speaks the same language so you've got 
to—you’re talking probably hitting every house four or five times before 
you get the thing going. If you can do two or three a day and you've got 
five people, you know, it’s a slow process. (Peter: HERE, Local C; emphasis 
added) 


The reluctance to hire from the outside is related in some cases to 
generalized resistance to change. One interviewee described how an or- 
ganizer from outside the rank and file had been met with suspicion in 
the local: “And he came on board ала... he just was always doing so 
much more work than we paid him for, and he was really into it, and 
scared the shit out of the other people in the local. ‘How come he’s doin’ 
all this stuff for free? There must be somethin’ wrong with him! What’s 
his agenda?’” (Anonymous). 

Union culture also stands in the way in the partially revitalized locals: 


I have to say, [hiring only from the rank and file] is something we have to 
get away from also. There’s been a mindset for years that you have to be 
a member of a local union to go to work for the UFCW. . . . Locally, you 
still see by and large representatives coming out of the ranks. Some of it 
is political, they’re on your e-board, they’re vice-president, an opening oc- 
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curs, they have the qualifications, [they might as well] go there. Could you 
find more qualified people if you went outside? Probably. And that has to 
be done. . . . But the UFCW was somewhat parochial in that area, “this 
is our organization, we come from within.” And I think that’s detrimental 
to the organization. (Scott: UFCW, Local Z) 


In sum, activists with experience outside the labor movement brought 
broad visions, knowledge of alternative organizational models, and prac- 
tice in disruptive tactics to the locals that became fully revitalized. Much 
like Jenkins’s radicalized clergy and Fligstein’s actors with new points 
of view, these individuals interpreted the local’s political crisis as a man- 
date to change, and they had the know-how and vision to develop new 
programs to aggressively organize the unorganized. 


International Union Influence 


A third major factor in full revitalization, which we have already touched 
on, is the activity of the international union (IU). In the cases of the fully 
revitalized locals, IU activity came together with the situation of crisis in 
the local to facilitate innovation. The IU helped ameliorate local oligar- 
chical tendencies by placing people with a commitment to organizing in 
locals that were under trusteeship or had new leadership. The IU also 
gave IU-trained organizers and financial resources to these locals, and 
thus provided them with the know-how and the capability to carry out 
innovative organizing. In the partially revitalized locals, IU influence was 
not as great. 

The three international unions relevant to this study differ in how much 
and how consistently they press locals to organize. Each has a history of 
business unionism, and they vary in the extent to which they have over- 
come this organizational legacy. The SEIU is the most institutionally 
committed to organizing and has now mandated that locals develop an 
organizing program.'* The IU itself is currently directing more than 3096 
of its resources to organizing and has been actively promoting a model 
of militant organizing longer than most other unions. For many years, 
the international regularly sent its own organizers to locals to lead or- 
ganizing drives and now directs national campaigns. The renewed com- 
mitment to organizing came during the presidency of John Sweeney and 
was further institutionalized under Andy Stern, the former organizing 
director who became president when Sweeney moved to the AFL-CIO. 

Organizing has not become as fully institutionalized in HERE, which 


^ The international mandated that locals devote 10% of their budgets to organizing 
in 1996, 15% in 1997, and 2046 in 1998. Locals that did not comply with this mandate 
were threatened with the removal of IU subsidies and support. 
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has not undertaken significant nationwide campaigns; nor has the IU 
mandated organizing officially. However, the IU is directing increasing 
resources to locals that organize and provided major support to intensive 
organizing campaigns in Las Vegas in the 1990s, which it hopes will 
provide a model for future HERE campaigns. As in SEIU, the rise through 
the IU hierarchy of individual leaders committed to organizing has con- 
tributed to its growing importance. Particularly notable in this respect is 
the 1998 ascension to the union's presidency of John Wilhelm, the architect 
of the union's organizing program in Las Vegas. 

UFCW organizers did not relate as clear a narrative as SEIU and 
HERE organizers about their IU's stance on organizing, but in the wake 
of major loss of market share in the Midwest in the mid-1980s, the IU 
began to pay more attention to organizing. In 1994, the IU instituted the 
SPUR (Special Projects Union Representative) program, in which the IU 
pays the expenses of member organizers temporarily taken off their regular 
jobs. Furthermore, the former organizing director became the IU presi- 
dent, which at least two interviewees saw as favorable to organizing. Yet 
the initiative seems to rest primarily with the locals; one organizer char- 
acterized his IU's attitude as “if you show me you're gonna do something, 
I'll match you" (Milo: UFCW, Local X). This program appears less com- 
prehensive than SEIU's, and interviewees did not mention particular 
leaders who strongly influenced organizing. Other labor movement in- 
formants were also skeptical about the depths of the UFCW IU's com- 
mitment to organizing. 

The fully revitalized locals have clearly been connected to the organ- 
izing efforts of their internationals. Two of the three SEIU fully revitalized 
locals were trusteed. In the case of Local F, new leaders were brought in 
as a result of the trusteeship, which allowed the organizing model to be 
implemented: 


[Before the trusteeship], those were . .. much more old school locals, you 
know, just entrenched leadership that didn’t represent the workforce, that 
couldn’t speak Spanish, that was just holding onto this dying thing. So 
there was a real housecleaning when [the new local president] came їп... 
he came in first as a trustee and then was elected president. That laid the 
ground work for doing this kind of organizing. . . . [He] is very strategic 
and has a clear understanding of this industry and what that takes, and 
he saw that this was the way to go. He had tried to make some of these 
changes earlier on and been unsuccessful. So he was really important in 
that and also having the international support for what was at that time 
a pretty small local. I don’t think the campaign, the organizing, could have 
happened without those things. (Julie: SEIU, Local F) 


Another organizer from the local said that the drive to organize was, 
“in a lot of ways, coming from the international staff that were embedded 
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in the local... Тћеге were certain people in place that were driving the 
program. .. . [The IU] hired people based on their compatibility with the 
program" (Phil: SEIU, Local F). Another former IU staffer described how 
this process worked: 


I [used to work] for the international. . . . [At one local], I worked with 
them to develop and organize; [at another local] І worked with them to 
get up an organizing program, to get involved. So there was a big emphasis, 
and we would go back and have our meetings and talk about which locals 
had our program, how to get them on the program, and what we could do 
to help. Part of it was just going in and doing campaigns and winning and 
saying it can be done, and part of it was engaging in the political conver- 
sations. (Josh: SEIU, Local J) 


Local F continues to receive large subsidies from the international as 
well as some staff. Local H also received major support from the inter- 
national, including organizing directors and organizing staff, as well as 
assistance from the IU president on how to target their organizing 
strategically. 

In SEIU, Local G, IU influence was less direct but still crucial. As in 
the other fully revitalized locals, organizing began as a result of the open- 
ing generated by a trusteeship. But in this case, the local split with the 
international over conflicts arising from the takeover, so innovation con- 
tinued in the absence of the international rather than as a result of ex- 
tended international involvement. However, even here, the IU’s com- 
mitment to innovative organizing spurred local innovation, because local 
leaders were determined to reestablish their independence and beat the 
JU at its own game.” 

Fully revitalized locals A and B of HERE benefited from their contact 
with the pro-organizing sector of the international, in a process that was 
similar to what happened in SEIU locals F and H. Vincent Sirabella, an 
organizing pioneer in the international, worked with staff at Local А in 
the early 1980s, so they learned from his organizing focus and experience. 
Later in-the decade, international organizers again came to the aid of the 
local after it had developed its organizing focus and was facing difficult 
contract negotiations. Several times, the international also provided funds 
to the local for organizing. At Local B, when internal crisis led to a change 
in the elected leadership, the IU furnished an organizer, now president 


15 As one organizer noted, “We had the understanding that if we were gonna figure it 
out, it had to be independently of the international, and that's where the organizing 
department started getting more resources and more focused. Each year that I've been 
here until now, where it's really being mandated by the international, we've gotten 
better and better and better at it, basically by being on our own. Having to figure out 
how we're gonna do it" (Steve: SEIU, Local G) 
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of the local. This organizer had himself worked previously with several 
of the more experienced IU organizers and went on to become the trustee 
of a nearby local that was merged into Local B. The international has 
continued to support the local with organizers and resources. 

In the partially revitalized locals, the IU was less influential. As we 
have seen, the IU did not intervene significantly in these locals, in part 
because they had not experienced the local political crisis that paved the 
way for change. Only one of the eight locals was trusteed. In the one that 
was—partially revitalized HERE Local D—the trustee was not commit- 
ted to innovative strategies, so while the local has added members, this 
has occurred primarily through negotiated recognition agreements with 
employers rather than through the use of disruptive tactics. In other 
HERE locals, the IU did attempt to spur change, but local resistance and 
lack of consistency on the part of the international prevented compre- 
hensive change. For example, international organizers in one of the HERE 
partially revitalized locals remained marginalized, because no one in the 
local was part of the sector of the IU committed to militant organizing. 
A leader of a third partially revitalized local, asked how the organizing 
emphasis had begun there, described the IU's influence in terms of chang- 
ing his interpretation of the situation: 


I'd say probably in the early *90s the awareness came from leaders within 
our international union, who came to visit us. We had an industry-wide 
negotiation in 1989, and the employers here, who used to negotiate as one 
group, broke up individually And so we had negotiations that were going 
to be going on with 12 hotels at the same time. And so we had help from 
the international, and during that time I was able to see a different side of 
what needs to be implemented within the local in order to turn around 
‘some of the stuff that we had been experiencing during the ‘80s. So that’s 
probably where the first idea came that “look, there's another part of the 
program that you need to incorporate into a local, or else you're gonna be 
heading south." (Maurice: HERE, Local E) 


However, the presence of the IU in this local diminished after the contract 
negotiations, and the local did not implement a real organizing program 
until 1997, after sustained IU support reemerged. 

The SEIU partially revitalized locals did not experience sustained IU 
intervention until recently. Yet leaders explicitly attribute their increasing 
revitalization to IU influence; these locals were responding to the SEIU 
international's aforementioned mandate. In SEIU Local J, this process is 


16 The trustee, now president of the local, comes out of the IU's old guard and is not 
convinced of the need for social movement unionism. Other informants suggested that 
the contracts that cover the local's members favor the employers, largely due to the 
nonconfrontational stance of the local. 
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more advanced than it is in the other locals because of the local leader's 
participation in SEIU's Committee on the Future, an IU-coordinated 
effort to discuss and disseminate organizing, which led to the IU mandate. 
The other two locals have begun more recently to respond to the mandate. 
Аз one organizer described her local's situation: 


In terms of orgenizing, our local is just starting to get a statewide program 
off the ground. .. . There's never been any statewide-run program through- 
out the entire local. And there's never been a lot of money dedicated to 
organizing. And this past year, the international union . . . has set some 
standards, and [is] requiring locals to spend a certain percentage of our per 
capita. So we were actually spending closer to 5% in 1996, and we're taking 
a leap to 15% in ‘97 And so we're taking a huge jump in terms of the 
amount of money that we're putting into organizing, and we're absolutely 
starting from scratch, pretty much. (Donna: SEIU, Local K) 


'The UFCW locals had not been particularly influenced by their inter- 
national. No UFCW organizer mentioned a major influx of IU personnel 
or philosophical influence. Nor had the IU taken advantage of oppor- 
tunities to intervene in these locals at moments of organizational change, 
such as the 1992 merger that created Local X. The IU had sometimes 
supported these locals by subsidizing the SPUR program. However, this 
support clearly followed initiative taken by the local, rather than the IU's 
actively promoting change. 

Overall, international union leadership was crucial in leading to full 
revitalization." The international initiated or supported much of the 
change in local unions; this process was not one of “bottom-up,” local 
innovation that later reached the top echelons of the bureaucracy." Rather, 
progressive sectors of the international exerted varying degrees of influ- 
ence over locals in crisis, which led to full revitalization. Furthermore, 
IU influence helps explain the differences among the partially revitalized 
locals; those that have made more changes, in particular HERE Local E 


" However, interviewees from both fully and partially revitalized locals pointed out 
some drawbacks to IU involvement in organizing First, it can engender conflict be- 
tween the international and the local staffs. Conflicts can also arise when IU organizers 
are sent into locals where there is no significant commitment to organizing, or where 
the philosophy of orgamzing is different, and the outcome of these kinds of conflicts 
then becomes tied into the internal politics of the local. Furthermore, locals can become 
dependent on IU staff for organizing, while local staff remain focused solely on servicing 
the membership. Some interviewees cited this problem as part of the reason HERE 
and especially SEIU have begun to encourage locals to develop organizing, in order 
to reduce their dependence on the international 


? How—and whether—ohgarchical tendencies were overcome in the IUs is beyond 
the scope of this article 1t is an important question, though, and should be the subject 
of future research. 
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апа SEIU Local J, acknowledge significant influence by the IU, as do the 
other SEIU locals, which are responding to the SEIU mandate. The 
UFCW locals did not experience major IU intervention, and the other 
HERE partially revitalized locals were either not receptive to the organ- 
izing emphasis of the IU or did not experience IU intervention that at- 
tempted to promulgate an organizing focus. 

The three factors we have identified—crisis, outside activists, and in- 
ternational union influence—are related in complicated ways. In most 
cases, the pattern was that the local was opened up to outside influence 
by a political crisis, which allowed particular elements of the international 
to encourage innovation through trustees, other staff, training, and ma- 
terial resources. Leaders with new interpretations of the situation of the 
labor movement and new strategies for increasing union power, who had 
often developed these views in other social movements, came to wield 
influence through these openings. In some cases, though not all, the outside 
activists within the local arrived there because of this opening to the 
international. In any event, these factors in combination were crucial to 
transformation; locals that did not have crisis, sustained IU intervention, 
and outside activists did not revitalize fully. 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES FOR OVERCOMING OLIGARCHY 


So far, we have focused on the factors that led some locals to change more 
comprehensively and earlier than others. But given the shift to a more 
pro-organizing climate generally in the labor movement, these factors are 
unlikely to converge in the same way again. So, what implications do our 
findings have for locals that have not yet innovated completely? Organ- 
izations theory suggests that they may not follow the same path to re- 
vitalization, as the dynamics of organizational change are likely to be 
different in the organizations that adopt innovative forms early and those 
that adopt them late (see Tolbert and Zucker 1983; DiMaggio 1988). 

In particular, DiMaggio and Powell's (19915) discussion of organiza- 
tional fields is useful for thinking about what might happen to unions 
that cling, even partially, to traditional organizations and-tactics. They 
identify three types of institutional forces that encourage organizational 
change. We see “coercive isomorphism,” which refers to the pressure dom- 
inant organizations and cultural expectations exert, in the increased com- 
mitment of the HERE and SEIU internationals to organizing. In SEIU 
in particular, the mandate to organize and the refusal to give resources 
to locals that do not is clearly the major reason for change in the partially 
revitalized locals. Two of our HERE interviewees believed that it would 
soon be more difficult for people who had not made the commitment to 
organizing to ascend in the union's hierarchy. Our finding that the influ- 
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ence of the IU is crucial to change suggests that locals affiliated with 
international unions that have begun to push for organizational and tac- 
tical changes will probably innovate sooner than locals affiliated with 
international unions that have been slower to transform themselves. 
The AFL-CIO’s call to organize is another example of a pressure likely 
to lead to coercive isomorphism, although the organization has no power 
to force unions to change. The AFL-CIO's endorsement of the strategic 
model suggests that the “cultural expectations" within the labor movement 
are shifting, and that unions that do not innovate will be held in lower 
regard as innovation becomes more widespread. In that respect, the AFL- 
CIO’s mandate to organize may also prove to be a major force in con- 
vincing international and local unions of the necessity of transformation. 
As one organizer who faces resistance in his local said of the AFL-CIO 
shift: “I think it's the greatest thing to happen in a long time. Because 
even though [to] some people it's penetrating very slowly, it's there. And 
it’s а constant bug up their ass that this is something you know you 
should do, and if you don't remember, we're gonna remind you. And if 
they don’t remind him, I'm gonna remind him. And I'm gonna constantly 
pound on you about the 3096. And if you don't hear it from me, you're 
gonna hear it from [John] Sweeney" (Milo: UFCW, Local X). An AFL- 
CIO leader said, “What we're trying to do is move it past these heroic 
leaders and say there's an institutional formula that can be developed 
out of this. . . . Now it's beginning to change because of the culture of 
the Jabor movement and the language within the labor movement says, 
‘if you do these things you can be successful.’ So people who in the past 
maybe hung back a little bit can now take this risk, but it's not such a 
big risk because it's becoming sort of the norm" (George: AFL-CIO). The 
increase in the sheer numbers of organizations pursuing a strategic model 
and restructuring themselves accordingly may also lead to greater legit- 
imacy and therefore to reproduction of the form (Minkoff 1994). 
“Mimetic isomorphism,” a process in which organizations copy other 
organizations, may also encourage innovation. Several of our interviewees 
remarked that earlier-innovating locals provided a model for them. One 
UFCW organizer said, “Y’know, HERE has done a lot to keep me going. 
I've always watched their tenacity, and it started out with [a major hotel 
campaign]. ‘Cause I worked right next to that building, and I was out 
there a lot with those guys, and I admired that tenacity, and it gave me 
the realization that this is what it takes. And it's not been easy for me 
to transfer that to myself and to here, ‘cause they're a whole different 
level than I am, ‘cause they came from a different place" (Milo: UFCW, 
Local X). However, it is unlikely that this type of mimesis will be un- 
conscious, as DiMaggio and Powell say it may be, given the high level 
of explicit discussion of the model in labor organizations, as well as the 
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major changes needed for its implementation. These quotations suggest 
that later-innovating locals consciously reflect on the experience of earlier 
innovators in designing their own approaches. 

Finally, DiMaggio and Powell's “normative isomorphism,” which oc- 
curs primarily through professionalization processes, is also present in the 
labor movement. What they call “the filtering of personnel” (19915, p. 71) 
is now occurring through new channels, in particular the AFL-CIO's 
Organizing Institute (OD, which recruits both rank-and-file and other 
activists into the labor movement. The training provided by the OI and 
international unions will presumably produce organizers and staff com- 
mitted to the strategic model. The changing recruiting practices of par- 
ticular locals will also encourage a different kind of professional, as will 
the redefinition of organizing as a higher-prestige occupation within a 
local. Furthermore, organizers suggest that as the culture and the outward 
face of the labor movement change, unions will attract young people with 
a more activist orientation. As one organizer noted, “I think increasingly 
there's people who are getting into labor who might have taken the route 
that I took 10 years ago [via other activist organizations] but who are 
now getting straight into labor. It seems to me there's a lot more of a 
direct path at this point. . . . There's a lot of recruitment, for one thing, 
and I think the labor movement is becoming a little more dynamic, so 
young, progressive activists think that's a cooler thing to do than maybe 
was true at another time" (Julie: SEIU, Local Е). 

It seems likely that the conjunction of the three factors we have iden- 
tified as leading to revitalization will not be necessary to spur change in 
the future. Specific local crises will probably diminish in importance as 
the interpretation of generalized crisis requiring innovation takes hold. 
The new staff of labor unions may eventually have less experience outside 
the movement, as the training model becomes more developed and such 
activism becomes less necessary. We can already see in the SEIU partial 
revitalizers that, given a mandate, locals may not need to have either a 
situation of crisis or individual, independent innovators present in order 
to change. Our evidence suggests, rather, that the role of the international 
will increase in importance as more of these centralized organizations 
pressure their locals to revitalize. 

It is possible, of course, that in response to pressure from above unions 
will adopt the rhetoric of the model without making concrete organiza- 
tional and tactical changes, or without making them comprehensively. 
The SEIU partially revitalized locals appeared not to be doing this, as 
their leaders articulate a comprehensive program, which is not surprising 
given the amount of support they have from the IU. In contrast, it seems 
likely that the UFCW locals will continue to use some aspects of the 
model without using all of them, as the IU does not appear to be en- 
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couraging the kind of total transformation advocated by SEIU. In HERE, 
locals receiving more attention from the pro-organizing sector of the IU, 
which is growing, are likely to make comprehensive changes, while others 
may languish or implement the model only partially. 

Notwithstanding uncertainty about the completeness of their adoption, 
it seems likely tha: strategic organizing programs will proliferate, given 
these increasing isomorphic pressures. However, the impediments of or- 
ganizational culture we have mentioned— particularly staff and member 
resistance—may stand in the way more than they have for our fully 
revitalized locals, in which conditions within the local provided an im- 
petus for change as well. The relationship between diffusion and oligarchic 
resistance remains to be investigated in this respect. 


CONCLUSION 


Recent developments in the American labor movement suggest that highly 
institutionalized and bureaucratized organizations can sometimes radi- 
calize their goals and tactics. Our analysis of local unions that have over- 
come oligarchy highlights three factors: localized political crisis resulting 
in new leadership, the presence of leaders with activist experience outside 
the labor movement who interpret the decline of labor's power as a man- 
date for change, and the influence of the international union in favor of 
innovation. 

These findings have several implications for the study of the transfor- 
mation of social movement organizations. First, the mere existence of 
change in these organizations suggests that social movement scholars 
should revisit the widely accepted notion that innovation arises almost 
exclusively from informally organized, emergent social movements. Some 
of the local unions we studied have adopted new, inventive tactics and 
have undergone profound internal changes, even though they are bu- 
reaucratic, formally constituted, “old” social movement organizations. 

Second, the role of crisis contradicts the predominant belief in the social 
movement literature that expanding political opportunities are critical for 
triggering disruptive collective action. While this relationship may hold 
for emerging moveraents, in established movements it is crisis that propels 
organizational change and paves the way for the adoption of new, con- 
frontational tactics. Thus, scholars in the organizations field are right to 
highlight the importance of turbulence and shocks for provoking changes 
in existing organizations. For several years, researchers have been calling 
for closer interaction between social movement scholars and organizations 
Scholars; this research suggests the fruitfulness of greater consultation, 
especially if social movement scholars begin to turn their attention to 
institutionalized movements. 
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However, even the organizations literature has largely failed to specify 
how crisis triggers change. Scholars point to the importance of crisis or 
countermobilization and argue that these create the need for transfor- 
mation, but they do not discuss the ways that organizational inertia and 
resistance are overcome, perhaps because they rarely challenge or engage 
with the iron law of oligarchy. In the labor movement, the broad crisis 
of membership decline and growing employer opposition did mat- 
ter—much as scholars like Fligstein or Zald and Useem might predict—as 
it spurred the need for change and provided a justification for transfor- 
mation. However this general crisis was not itself enough to prompt in- 
novation. Several unions in our sample suffered membership decline and 
did not innovate, while some innovating unions had not lost significant 
numbers of members. Instead, localized political crisis was a crucial dif- 
ferentiating factor, as it led to the presence in local unions of individual 
leaders with new interpretations. 

Third, the importance of these leaders confirms Fligstein's and Jen- 
kins's claims that actors with different views are crucial to change. Like 
Jenkins's new actors in the NCC, who had been radicalized in divinity 
schools, new union leaders developed their alternative interpretations pri- 
marily via their experience in other social movements, from the 1960s to 
the 1980s. These innovators not only shared interpretations that called 
for change, but also possessed particular skills that allowed them to devise 
and implement disruptive tactics. While it has been established that ac- 
tivists from earlier movements sometimes participate in and help shape 
subsequent movements (McAdam 1988; Meyer and Whittier 1994), the 
extent to which outside activists transform existing movements in new 
directions has not been investigated. 

This finding further adds a new dimension to Tarrow's (1989) argument 
that cycles of protest trigger radical change in existing organizations. He 
believed that competition between new and established social movement 
organizations spurred the radicalization of established organizations. Yet 
in the labor movement, it was the previous radicalization of activists that 
mattered, not organizational competition. This suggests that even after a 
protest cycle is long over, its effects can linger on in the tactics and outlook 
of a movement that was not part of the original cycle. 

Finally, the importance of the international union in facilitating change 
indicates that in federated organizations, centralized pressure is key to 
transformation. It may seem counterintuitive that the impetus to change 
came in part from the IU; we tend to think of “progressive” change as 
originating with small, local-level organizations and making its way up 
to the entrenched bureaucracy at the top (Rosenthal and Schwartz 1989). 
Nonetheless, in our study, the bureaucratic power of the international was 
an important factor in both initiating change (by encouraging new leaders) 
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and supporting ongoing revitalization (by providing continuing resources 
and legitimacy to locals). Furthermore, it appears likely that the IU bu- 
reaucracy will play a major role in widely diffusing the revitalized model 
to other local unions. This finding confirms Jenkins’s claim that bureauc- 
racy can sometimes facilitate change, because it diffuses new ideologies 
through resources and individual career paths (see also Greenstone 1969). 
It also supports Staggenborg's (1988, 1991) suggestion that social move- 
ment scholars distinguish types of formalized organizations rather than 
lump them all together as “bureaucratic.” 

Our findings also have implications for broader issues related to Mich- 
els's theory. First, and perhaps least surprising, these findings confirm 
previous research arguing that the iron law is more malleable than Michels 
believed. Yet, as we have seen, other scholars have primarily argued that 
organizations can avoid conservatism in their initial development, and 
thus never become oligarchical. We have contributed to this research by 
demonstrating that the goals and tactics of formalized, bureaucratic or- 
ganizations that have become oligarchical can also be transformed in a 
radical direction. Our findings in this regard indicate that, as Michels's 
work implies, radical changes necessitate new leadership. Yet his pessi- 
mism about this prospect, and the subsequent inattention of other scholars 
to this possibility, have impeded the specification of how such change 
arises and the importance of various features of the organization and its 
context. 

Second, this study indicates that entrenched organizational culture, as 
much as leaders’ concern with organizational maintenance, can reinforce 
bureaucratic conservatism. Leaders were reluctant to risk their own po- 
sitions in the unions we studied, thus illustrating Michels's view of oli- 
garchical resistance. But beyond these narrow interests of individual lead- 
ers, we also found that union culture stood in the way of transformation, 
as both staff and members had developed and defended symbiotic un- 
derstandings of their roles as business agents and consumers of services. 
Revitalized locals had to transform this organizational culture, which they 
did through participatory education and by emphasizing a new, more 
expansive model of membership. This new model stresses the development 
of political skills and a sense of -efficacy on the part of members, along 
with greater rank-and-file activism in the labor movement. The salience 
of this cultural dimension suggests both that members can grow as ha- 
bituated to oligarchy as leaders, and that changing organizational culture 
is an important key to radical transformation. 

It is commonly believed that only democratic movements from below 
can vanquish bureaucratic rigidity. Our research challenges this view, for 
in the locals we studied, this was not the means by which change hap- 
pened. Often, as when locals were placed in trusteeship, the change was 
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not democratic at all. In the labor movement, rather than democracy 
paving the way for the end of bureaucratic conservatism, the breakdown 
of bureaucratic conservatism paves the way for greater democracy and 
participation, largely through the participatory education being advocated 
by Ше new leaders. Thus, the third implication of our study is that we 
must reexamine the presumed link between bureaucracy and conserva- 
tism. While the locals we studied did make significant organizational 
shifts, none became less bureaucratic, less professionalized, or less formally 
organized. And the IU was able to play its crucial role because it was 
part of a bureaucratic structure, not in spite of that. 

Fourth, these conclusions call into question the supposed relation be- 
tween two basic elements of oligarchy—a concern with organizational 
maintenance and conservatism. Under conditions of crisis, organizational 
survival is no longer necessarily best pursued by aiming small and ad- 
bering to conventional tactics, as is demonstrated by the locals that tried 
to do this and continued to decline. Indeed, contra Michels, labor activists 
in some locals argued that survival could only be achieved by the radical 
transformation of union goals and tactics. Those are the locals that re- 
vitalized and grew. It remains to be seen whether these leaders will become 
entrenched, and whether, if they do, goals and tactics will once again 
become more conservative. As we have seen, union activists who believe 
in organizing are ideologically motivated to give power to working people 
and see disruption as the only way to accomplish that end, which may 
ameliorate the development of conservatism (Rothschild-Whitt 1976), as 
may the new model of membership promoted by revitalized locals. 

The tendency for innovative leaders to maintain a radical stance will 
probably be related to the power of the labor movement in the future. 
This likelihood brings us to a fifth issue linked to organizational devel- 
opment: the relationship of the organization to its external environment. 
External circumstances, which Michels neglected (Schutt 1986), played a 
key role in the growth of new organizational forms and disruptive tactics 
in the labor movement. The general decline of unions provided the need 
and justification for change, and the outside experience of activists gave 
them new visions of what was needed in the labor movement. The role 
of the international unions, which are internal to the movement but ex- 
ternal to the locals under study, also demonstrates how local organizations 
are subject to external pressures that influence their development. 

We have a fascination with the new and the dramatic in the social 
movement field and are often disdainful of older movements. Yet to limit 
our focus narrows our theoretical vision. If we are right that the iron law 
is more malleable than social movement theorists have acknowledged, 
much remains to be learned about when and how bureaucracy functions 
in mature social movements. The three factors we have identified provide 
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a useful template with which to examine other institutionalized organi- 
zations that innovate in a radical direction or fail to do so. While we do 
not expect other organizations to pursue exactly the same path to trans- 
formation, the elements of crisis, new leaders with novel interpretations, 
and centralized pressure are likely to be key. 
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Rates of imprisonment have risen in many Western democracies 
over the past few decades, most dramatically in the United States. 
The development of a systematic and general explanation of im- 
prisonment trends has been impeded because of the theoretical and 
methodological limitations of prior quantitative studies. Most use 
data from a single country or jurisdiction and focus narrowly on 
the Rusche-Kirchheimer “labor surplus” hypothesis, with little at- 
tention to alternative explanations. This study takes a cross-national 
perspective, using longitudinal data from Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom, and the United States to offer an 
institutional account of imprisonment rates. The labor surplus effect 
is treated as a special case of a more general process by which 
individuals are allocated among alternative life-course paths. This 
allocation process is likely to be influenced by macrolevel institu- 
tional arrangements and contests for political power. Hypotheses are 
tested using pooled time-series cross-section regression techniques. 
Results support this broadened perspective: prison growth is driven 
not only by crime rates and unemployment rates, but also by welfare 
spending and the power of right parties. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the post-World War II period, dramatic changes have occurred in the 
penal regimes of many Western democracies. Most conspicuously, im- 
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prisonment rates in the United States declined gradually until the mid- 
1970s, then rose fourfold over the next two decades. Imprisonment rates 
have multiplied in the United Kingdom as well, but at a more consistent 
pace. The trend in most other Western democracies has been toward 
moderate expansion, and in only a few countries have imprisonment rates 
remained level or declined. We have a wealth of explanations of the U.S. 
case (e.g., Beckett 1997; Blumstein 1988; Caplow and Simon 1999; Mauer 
1994; Tonry 1999), which focus on both the supply and demand sides of 
the punishment equation. On the supply side, the maturation of the baby 
boom generation contributed to a rise in the incidence of some kinds of 
crime. On the demand side, the structural vulnerability of the American 
polity to moral panics, the opportunistic use of crime and welfare as 
*wedge" issues by conservative politicians, and the increasing magnifi- 
cation of crime by the news media have led to the enactment of stricter 
sentencing policies (especially with regard to drug offenses), tighter re- 
strictions on parole release, and a sharp increase in punishment capacity. 
Many of these factors are not unique to the United States, however. For 
example, Canada, New Zealand, and the Netherlands experienced larger 
baby booms than did the United States, and the United Kingdom's was 
nearly as large. Crime, along with welfare, race, and immigration, has 
been politicized elsewhere as well—especially in the United Kingdom 
(Hale 1989) and even in New Zealand (Pratt 1988)—but with much less 
apparent effect on inmate populations. 

Far from being incomplete, our understanding of punishment trends 
in the United States is overdetermined: we have too many explanations, 
some undoubtedly spurious, and too few degrees of freedom to distinguish 
among them. The appropriate move in this situation is to approach the 
issue of punishment from a comparative perspective—not to focus on the 
United States or any other particular country in isolation, but to begin 
the search for a general explanation of punishment trends in the modern 
West. This raises a different kind of problem. While scholarly interest in 
this issue has increased recently and theoretical arguments have moved 
in interesting new directions, the existing empirical work focuses on a 
narrow range of explanations. The dominant neo-Marxist tradition, based 
on the work of Rusche and Kirchheimer (1968) in the 1930s, has pursued 
the argument that prisons in capitalist societies are mechanisms for con- 
trolling surplus labor. An impressive number of studies, beginning with 
Greenberg (1977) and Jankovic (1977), have explored the derivative hy- 
pothesis that imprisonment rates rise and fall with the downward and 
upward movement of the business cycle. Most studies support the Rusche- 
Kirchheimer hypothesis (Chiricos and DeLone 1992), but for both em- 
pirical and theoretical reasons, it is premature to accept it as convincing. 
The empirical weakness of this tradition is that most studies use time- 
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series data from a single country or jurisdiction. Indeed most use data 
from the United States or the United Kingdom, where imprisonment rates 
have grown most dramatically, raising questions about the generalizability 
of their findings." Time-series models tend to be narrowly focused because 
multicollinearity makes it difficult to test a wide range of competing hy- 
potheses in a single model. Thus the suspicion remains that the business 
cycle-imprisonment association is spurious, or at least overestimated. The 
theoretical weakness of the Rusche-Kirchheimer hypothesis is that, even 
if itis valid and generalizable, no one knows how it works or what it 
means—its theoretical significance remains, as Melossi (1993, p. 259) says, 
a riddle. 

Interpretations of the Rusche-Kirchheimer hypothesis have mirrored 
more general trends in neo-Marxist scholarship: while some scholars con- 
tinue to hew to an instrumentalist interpretation, others, influenced in 
varying degrees by Gramsci (1971) and Foucault (1979), argue that the 
causal link is ideological hegemony— what Melossi (1985) terms a “dis- 
cursive chain” that coordinates ideas and practices in the prison, the 
economy, and the polity. In this interpretation, the prison becomes a cul- 
tural artifact, a symbolic arena that gives form and meaning to class 
struggle. Economic interest retains its causal priority, but its influence is 
filtered and attenuated. Other scholars, looking more to Durkheim and 
Weber than to Rusche and Kirchheimer, have pushed more aggressively 
toward accounts of punishment practices that give primary emphasis to 
culture and politics (Garland 1992; Jacobs and Helms 1996; Savelsberg 
1994; Sutton 1987). Studies of this sort emphasize widely varying causal 
processes, and they do not as yet add up to a coherent theoretical program. 
But taken together, they suggest an institutionalist account in which pun- 
ishment plays a reflexive role in the structuration of the moral order: on 
the one hand, the prison offers a potent symbol of dominant conceptions 
of deviance and morality, and on the other, it provides a site for the 
ongoing negotiation of normative boundaries and political authority. 

This article moves forward in two steps. First, I outline an institution- 
alist argument that frames punishment within a more general set of clas- 
sificatory discourses and practices used in modern societies to manage 
socially marginal populations. This argument is institutional in the sense 
that it emphasizes the politics of moral order rather than economic in- 
strumentality as the driving force behind prison expansion. As I will show, 
the Rusche-Kirchheimer hypothesis can be subsumed under this argument 


2 In fact, Greenberg’s (1977) seminal paper is based on Canadian data. Other well- 
known confirmatory studies use data from France (Godefroy and Laffargue 1991) and 
Italy (Melossi 1985), and one disconfirmatory study uses data from Poland (Greenberg 
1980). 
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as a special case. Second, I test the hypotheses generated from this ar- 
gument using data from five Common Law democracies—Australia, Can- 
ada, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and the United States—over 
the period 1955-85. My intent in using this sample is to move beyond 
the limitations of single time-series designs, but in a judicious way. Pooling 
data from several countries captures more variation, permits tests of a 
broader range of hypotheses, and encourages more robust generalizations. 
As the cross-national sample size increases, however, data comparability 
may become problematic and results may be difficult to inter- 
pret— particularly in areas like imprisonment, where there are so few 
precedents in the literature? As a first approach to the problem, it seems 
appropriate to restrict the sample to this “reference group" of countries 
that, while showing substantial variation in political systems, economic 
trajectories, and penal policies, nonetheless shares a common language 
and legal history and counts phenomena of interest in consistent ways. 


TOWARD AN INSTITUTIONAL ACCOUNT OF IMPRISONMENT 
Theoretical Background 


'The brief for an institutionalist account of imprisonment has been argued 
most compellingly by Garland (1992), who draws on the work of Elias 
(1978, 1982) to suggest that penal practice reflects a diffuse set of senti- 
ments and dispositions arising from long-term civilizing processes in West- 
ern societies. In substantive terms, an Eliasian perspective suggests that 
the modern prison arose as the historical analogue to a more diffuse and 
pervasive set of changes in social life, including the pacification of inter- 
personal conflict, the development of genteel manners, and the privati- 
zation of sexuality. To Elias's argument that civilization is built on re- 
pression, Garland adds that the prison is the most conspicuous expression 
of that repressive impulse. This essentially interpretive argument offers 
a persuasive account of the origins of Western penality, but it offers little 
leverage for theorizing about variation in punishment trends among mod- 
ern Western societies. The subjective sentiments and aggregated mental- 
ités that animate Eliasian theory make for interesting concepts but elusive 


3 The few cross-national empirical studies I have been able to find include Biles (1983; 
England-Wales and Australia), Farrington, Langan, and Wikstróm (1994, United 
States, England, and Sweden), Kommer (1994; eight European countries), Lynch (1987, 
1988; England, Canada, West Germany, and the United States), Lowman and Menzies 
(1987, Canada and the United States), Savelsberg (1994; United States and Germany), 
Waller and Chan (1974; 15 countries), Wolpin (1980, California, England, and Japan), 
and Young and Brown (1993; 15 countries). These are for the most part descriptive 
analyses—few offer causal arguments or conduct multivariate tests (Savelsberg and 
Wolpin are valuable exceptions). 
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variables. Moreover, they do not begin to encompass the kinds of insti- 
tutional dynamics that are of interest to many contemporary cultural 
sociologists. The institutional account of modern penality that Garland 
calls for requires a more structural conception of culture as a set of prac- 
tices and exteriorized symbolic objects—including public discourses, rit- 
uals, organizational recipes, and material artifacts—that are produced in 
patterned ways that vary observably over time and space. 

The account developed here begins by juxtaposing Durkheim's early 
argument that crime and punishment are indispensable components of 
moral order (1982, chap. 3) with his later work on totemic symbolism and 
classification systems (1965; Durkheim and Mauss 1963) and by reading 
both through contemporary theories of culture (Bourdieu 1977, 1984; Gris- 
wold 1994; Wuthnow 1987). The starting point is the idea that the struc- 
ture of the moral order arises from a primarily cognitive process of clas- 
sification. Institutions play a crucial role in this process by providing 
schemas that individuals use to sort events, people, and things into ap- 
parently natural categories (Douglas 1986). Sorting creates meaning and 
value by enacting taken-for-granted notions of the proper relations among 
objects in the world. More to the point of this study, institutions also 
provide schemas for sorting people into various developmental pathways, 
tracking their progress, and certifying their achievement of appropriate 
institutionalized identities. The moral order acquires its shape both from 
the juxtaposition of life courses and status positions—forming what Bour- 
dieu (1984) calls "distinctions"—and from the allocation of persons among 
those positions. 

As Durkheim recognized, the distinction between criminals and non- 
criminals is the most fundamental classificatory distinction in modern 
societies. The moral resonance of classification is in this case obvious: 
crime is constituted as a social fact through public rituals of punishment 
and exclusion; as such it is not a social pathology, but rather a normal 
means by which healthy societies reinforce their normative boundaries 
(Durkheim 1982, chap. 3). We can push a bit farther by recognizing that 
criminality is only one among several conspicuous criteria of moral dis- 
tinction. Modern societies support a range of institutions, including mental 
health systems, welfare agencies, unemployment bureaus, homeless shel- 
ters, and substance abuse programs, that constitute and manage more or 
less specific forms of social marginality. Analysis of the prison should, at 
the very least, take into account the fact that crime is only one of many 
possible ways of being deviant. I would argue further that if we take 
seriously the idea that classification is a generic element of social organ- 
ization, then what are commonly understood as "social control" agencies 
turn out to be a subset of a much broader array of institutions that manage 
individuals’ movement through the life course—including families, 
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schools, hospitals, the military, labor markets, and so on. Societies have 
a finite capacity to produce various kinds of identities, and the production 
of particular reputable or disreputable selves is dependent on the shape 
of the institutional terrain (Meyer 1988). The opportunity to become a 
*professional" depends on the availability of higher education, just as the 
opportunity to become “insane” depends on the availability of psychiatric 
expertise. It is consistent with Durkheim to argue that the production of 
crime is dependent on the capacity to punish. 

What determines that capacity? To Durkheim and his best-known in- 
terpreters (Douglas 1970; Erikson 1966; Foucault 1979), punishment is а 
functional response to a systemic need for moral integration. This is a 
well-known theoretical dead end: since moral integration is unobservable, 
we can only recognize it through shifts in the style and volume of pun- 
ishment; the argument, thus, is circular. A better approach would be to 
suggest that punishment practices, and the institutional forces they ex- 
press, are outcomes of historically contingent political projects. Organi- 
zations, professions, and social movements form institutional coali- 
tions—what Bourdieu (1990) terms social *fields"—that compete for 
jurisdiction over the life course, and particularly over the terrain of social 
problems. This is fundamentally a discursive process in which competitors 
seek to expand their domains by adapting their own developmental tax- 
onomies to new forms of social trouble. Whether a particular case of 
trouble is classified under the criminal code, the public welfare manual, 
or the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of the American Psychiatric 
Association (DSM-IV) is determined not only by the facts of the case, but 
also by the relative scope and reach of the associated fields. A conspicuous 
example of cross-societal variation in this regard is hard drug use, which 
in the United States is classified as a criminal violation to be dealt with 
(increasingly so) by courts and prisons and in Britain is classified as a 
medical problem to be treated under the auspices of the National Health 
Service (Nadelmann 1993). As this example illustrates, patterns of insti- 
tutional dominance influence the allocation of individuals among various 
official agencies and in and out of reputable and disreputable roles. In 
doing so, they give publicly recognizable shape to the moral order. Fol- 
lowing Wuthnow (1987), moral order is in this sense a practical accom- 
plishment, not the aggregation of individual subjectivities. 


Hypotheses: Main Effects 


Ihave argued so far that (а) the prison should be viewed as one terminus 
in the complex classificatory system that makes up the moral order of 
society and (b) classificatory outcomes—including the rise and fall of 
imprisonment rates—are influenced by competition for institutional 
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dominance. The most straightforward implication of this argument is 
that, given finite human and fiscal resources, the expansion of prisons 
is inversely related to the expansion of other institutionalized means for 
managing the life course. I explore this empirically at three levels. 

Life-course patterns.—Competitive relations should be most obviously 
apparent in the way bodies flow along alternative life-course paths. This 
might not seem at first like an empirically useful approach to impris- 
onment, since the societies in this study have large populations and the 
paths available to individuals are numerous and complex. This problem 
is made more tractable by the fact that both personal and property 
crimes are committed disproportionately by young males (Cohen and 
Land 1987; Gartner and Parker 1990; Hirschi and Gottfredson 1983; 
Pampel and Gartner 1995), and young males therefore make up a pre- 
ponderant share of prison inmates (Berk et al. 1983). We can narrow 
our focus considerably by assuming that young men in modern societies 
face а limited set of broad life-course alternatives: if they are not in 
prison, they are likely to be in school, at work, or in the military. Of 
course this set of alternatives is neither mutually exclusive nor exhaus- 
tive. A young man can, for example, work and attend school at the 
same time. But we can realistically expect that this would reduce his 
risk of crime and incarceration more than either work or school by itself, 
thus preserving the logic of the argument. The residual category mainly 
comprises young men whose risk of imprisonment is on average higher: 
in this group, the proportion who are on probation or parole, employed 
in the illicit economy, or simply on the street is probably large, and the 
proportion who are economically and socially independent is probably 
inconsequentially small. 

There is a great deal of evidence—from Hirschi (1969) to Sampson 
and Laub (1993)—to show that, for any given individual, involvement 
with legitimate institutions lowers the probability of criminal activity, 
and probably also incarceration. The implication at the aggregate level 
is that as opportunities for legitimate attachments expand, rates of crime 
and incarceration will tend to decline. It is important to stress that this 
argument requires no restricting assumptions about the values, subjec- 
tive motivations, or exogenous interests of individuals. More specifically, 
it is not necessary to assume that individuals join the military, enroll in 
School, or take jobs because they have internalized more conformist 
values or because they are by nature more attached to legitimate insti- 
tutions. This may be the case, but it is equally likely that conformist 
values and attachment arise as by-products of involvement, operating 
as a set of retrospective accounts and predispositions that encourage 
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movement along a particular path.* As such, emergent values may add 
to the path dependence of the classification process, but they do not change 
its basic structure. The causal logic underlying these hypotheses is sto- 
chastic rather than deterministic: the institutional orders of work, edu- 
cation, and the military can plausibly be taken as the major defining 
features of the opportunity space through which young men move, and 
it is reasonable to suspect that the structure of that space influences the 
production of criminality. 

The literature suggests two ways in which this effect may operate, 
neither of which invokes exogenous subjective motivations. At the routine 
activities level (Cohen and Felson 1979), people who work, go to school, 
or serve in the military have less unstructured time than do unattached 
individuals and also have fewer occasions to interact with unattached 
others; as a result, their opportunities for criminal involvement are re- 
duced. It may be at least as important that individuals with stable in- 
stitutional attachments are less visible to police, net of their propensity 
to crime. At the organizational level, there is abundant evidence that social 
control agents use strategic classificatory logics that are also likely to 
produce trade-offs. The practical task for such officials is to handle am- 
biguous cases of trouble efficiently and in ways that can be accounted for 
in terms of official rules and local organizational cultures. Standard tax- 
onomies such as criminal codes, psychiatric nosologies, and welfare eli- 
gibility criteria offer detailed classificatory schemas but leave substantial 
amounts of discretion about how abstract rules apply to a concrete case. 
Given chronic shortages of information and resources, officials typically 
suffice by attempting to match the ascriptive characteristics of particular 
troublesome persons with the stereotypical attributes of different classes 
of offenders. If the match is successful, the individual and his circum- 
stances become a "type of case" for which a classificatory outcome follows 
*naturally." The studies in this genre suggest in general that persons who 
lack legitimate institutional attachments are more likely than others to 
be classified as criminals and more likely to receive harsh sentences, net 
of the behavior that brought them to official attention in the first place. 


* They are, thus, elements of a habitus (Bourdieu 1990) characteristic of a specific stage 
in a specific life course. 

5 For classic examples in criminal and juvenile justice, see Bittner (1967), Emerson 
(1969), Feeley (1979), Sudnow (1964), and Skolnick (1966, chap. 4). Examples involving 
other forms of *dirty work" include Scheff and Culver (1964) and Emerson and Pollner 
(1976) on mental hospitals, Jeffery (1979) on hospital emergency rooms, and McBarnet 
(1991) on tax law enforcement. Heimer and Staffen's (1995) study of neonatal intensive 
care units offers an interesting counterexample to the generalization that individuals 
with weaker institutional attachments are more easily stigmatized: NICU staff expect 
low-status mothers to be less cooperative and less attentive to their children, so staff 
are more solicitous end less likely to diagnose child abuse in these cases. 
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The allocation argument yields five hypotheses. First, the rate of im- 
prisonment is likely to be influenced by the “supply-side” effect of the age 
and gender distribution of the population: 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—The greater the proportion of young males in the pop- 
ulation, the higher the vate of prison growth. 

"Young" in this case means ages 15—24, a window that captures peak 
rates of crime, arrest, and first convictions in Britain and the United States 
(Hirschi and Gottfredson 1983). 

Second, it is also useful to control for the more direct effect of the 
volume of crime on prison growth. For most crimes, comparable data are 
not available for all of the countries and years in the sample. Homicide 
rates, however, are measured with a fair degree of accuracy across modern 
societies and over time (Monkkonen 1989). Homicide is an attractive 
candidate for inclusion here for two reasons: (а) because homicides are 
so conspicuous, they are likely to have an exaggerated influence on public 
perceptions of crime and on crime-control policies, and (b) such a measure 
might help account for the U.S. case—U.S. homicide rates, like impris- 
onment rates, are two to ten times higher than those in the other countries 
throughout the observation period. The effect here should be positive: 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—The higher the homicide vate, the higher the rate of 
prison growth. 

Three other hypotheses identify anticipated trade-offs involving the 
military, schools, and the labor market. The military recruits dispropor- 
tionately from the population of young males, and enlistment effectively 
removes them from the risk of civilian punishment. Evidence from the 
United States suggests that the military provides a particularly attractive 
life-course option during economic downturns (Griffin, Wallace, and De- 
vine 1982), especially for the most disadvantaged young men (Mare and 
Winship 1984). Prior studies using U.S. data by Berk et al. (1981) and 
Cappel and Sykes (1991) found significant negative associations between 
military growth and imprisonment, while another by Inverarity and Grat- 
tet (1989) yielded mixed results—no effect of enlistments, but a negative 
effect of battle deaths. I expect a negative effect of enlistments on prison 
growth: 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—Expansion in military enlistments reduces the vate of 
prison growth. 

Schooling does not categorically immunize young men from civilian 
punishment, but it occupies at least some of their energy and provides 
them with a legitimate identity. To match the expected supply-side effect 
of the male cohort ages 15—24, the empirical focus here will be on the 
expansion of enrollments in secondary and tertiary institutions. Even in 


* Specific indicators and their sources are described in appendix table A1. 
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this sample of advanced industrial societies there is a fair amount of 
variation in secondary enrollments, mainly in the 1950s and early 1960s. 
Variation at the tertiary level persisted much longer, much of it coming 
from differential investments in advanced vocational training, not just 
restrictions on general university education (Ryan 1991). The resulting 
hypothesis therefore captures not just the contemporaneous "routine ac- 
tivities" effects of schooling, but also class-based effects over the life 
course: enrollments at these levels signify the breadth of the institution- 
alized pathways that connect adolescent males with the legitimate labor 
market, and more specifically, they signify the capacity of those paths to 
accommodate nonelites as well as those traditionally destined for higher 
degrees. 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—Expansion in young men’s secondary and tertiary 
school enrollments reduces the rate of prison growth. 

The final life-course hypothesis focuses on the capacity of the labor 
market itself: 

НУРОТНЕ$1$ 5.—Growth in unemployment rates increases the vate of 
prison growth. 

This is the Rusche-Kirchheimer hypothesis, which now appears as a 
special case of a general allocative process. In that context, unemployment 
is not a proxy for criminal motivation or the felt class interest of criminal 
justice decision makers. Rather it serves more directly as a measure of 
slack capacity in the labor market—and particularly in the market for 
wage labor, which is the most viable port for young men who would 
otherwise run the greatest risk of imprisonment. 

Patterns of policy trade-offs —Emerson (1983) has offered two argu- 
ments suggesting that allocation patterns are structured by higher-level 
organizational and policy constraints. First, he observes that official gate- 
keepers monitor their decisions reflexively and relationally: what consti- 
tutes an appropriate or inappropriate disposition in a given situation 
depends on the typical pattern of dispositions in a particular agency and 
on the official’s assessment of where her record fits in that pattern. Or- 
ganizations thus develop classificatory histories that are used to make 
sense of specific cases and justify specific outcomes. Second, and more 
important, these classificatory histories are influenced by resource con- 
straints—specifically, the availability of suitable placement options. For 
example, police might in principle classify a fractious homeless man as 
drunk, insane, criminally dangerous, or simply in need of a place to sleep. 
Each of these classifications implies a different organizational destination, 
but some destinations may have limited capacities. Local-level capacities 
are influenced in turn by societal “deployment patterns” (Erikson 
1966)—patterns of differential attention to various social problems sig- 
nified by decisions to build prisons, close down mental hospitals, outlaw 
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or decriminalize various kinds of drug use, revise welfare eligibility rules, 
and so on. This can be restated in more general theoretical terms: Juris- 
dictional competition among social fields shapes the flow of symbolic and 
material resources to official agencies and occupational groups, thus de- 
termining the breadth and accessibility of alternative life-course paths. 
The most obvious and measurable expression of institutional competition 
is government spending in sectors that might be expected to offset prison 
expansion. I focus on two sectors in particular. 

First, there is strong historical evidence to suggest that a trade-off 
between prison and social welfare is endemic to Anglo-American societies. 
In the late Victorian period, for example, the British government offered 
more generous social benefits and moderated the severity of the penal 
system as means to ease the inclusion of working-class voters into the 
polity (Garland 1985). At about the same time, the United States made 
trade-offs of a different sort. Almshouses, which had for much of the 19th 
century served as all-purpose repositories for the poor, petty criminals 
and vagrants, the aged and senile, unwed mothers, and homeless children, 
were gradually closed down. Political opposition precluded a compen- 
sating rise in “outdoor relief” payments; instead, the decline of almshouses 
contributed directly to waves of expansion among juvenile reformatories, 
prisons, jails, and mental hospitals (Sutton 1987, 1990, 1991). There have 
been few attempts to explore linkages between imprisonment and welfare 
using contemporary data. The most important of these is a study by 
Inverarity and Grattet (1989), who tested the effects of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) caseloads and mental hospital popu- 
lations on state prison admissions in the United States. They found no 
effect of either variable, but the acknowledged limitations of their data 
(pp. 365-66) suggest that further analysis using a broader sample is 
warranted. 

Modern welfare regimes comprise several different kinds of benefit 
programs targeted at different groups of citizens. Pensions, for example, 
are the largest single category of welfare expenditures in most industri- 
alized democracies, but pensions are unlikely to influence imprisonment 
because they are distributed mainly to the aged—a group that commits 
few crimes and makes up a minuscule proportion of prison populations. 
Instead, I focus on programs that are targeted at two overlapping groups: 
wage workers and families with children. Unemployment compensation 
and work injury benefits provide the primary safety net for working 
families in the legitimate labor market during times of economic hardship. 
These programs are relevant because they are likely to mediate the effects 
of business cycles on crime and imprisonment rates. In addition, Pampel 
and Gartner (1995) show that more generous spending on benefits targeted 
at families with children reduces the impact of young male cohorts on 
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homicide rates. This association holds, they argue, because these benefits 
provide mechanisms to support the transition from youth to adulthood. 
It is reasonable to suspect that they would influence the imprisonment 
rate as well. I include two such programs here: public assistance provides 
benefits on a means-tested basis for the nonworking poor, and family 
allowances are benefits payable to families with children, regardless of 
family income or employment status. Taken together, these four programs 
provide a rough measure of the level of collective protection available to 
working and nonworking families. The measure used here is the sum of 
expenditures on these programs as a percentage of the gross domestic 
product.’ 

HYpoTHEsis 6.—Growth in welfare spending aimed at workers and 
families with children decreases rates of prison expansion. 

The second field that deserves attention is education. Enrollments are 
likely to be constrained by investments in education, particularly at the 
tertiary level where schooling is more discretionary, so it is useful to 
include a measure of spending as a control variable. But the educational 
field carries theoretical freight of its own. Public education has been a 
central part of the nation-building strategies of the United States (Meyer 
et al. 1979) and, in somewhat different ways, of other modern nations as 
well (Ramirez and Boli-Bennett 1981; Soysal and Strang 1989). A common 
justification for these strategies has been that, beyond its contribution to 
human capital, schooling produces competent citizens. Thus education 
expenditures provide a measure of public commitment to legitimate life- 
course development, and this effect may be independent of the allocative 
effects of enrollments. Education spending is also related theoretically and 
empirically to other variables of interest in the model: in some countries, 
especially the United States, education operates as a functional equivalent 
to welfare entitlements, and cross-national evidence indicates that edu- 
cation spending is influenced by party politics (Castles 1989; Heidenheimer 
1981). The general expectation is that expansive investments in the field 
of education tend to narrow the developmental path toward criminality: 


7 There are other types of benefits that might have similar effects but must be excluded 
here for practical reasons. Support for low-income housing is an obvious candidate, 
but these programs come in so many different forms—capital outlays for public hous- 
ing, subsidies for private-sector redevelopment, and subsidies to needy individu- 
als—that it has proven impossible to gather consistent data. Another is the portion of 
disability and health care spending that goes toward the treatment and maintenance 
of drug and alcohol abusers and the mentally ill. For lack of any other support, members 
of these groups often wind up in jails and prisons in the United States, and perhaps 
in other countries as well (Adler 1986; Belcher 1988; Biles and Mulligan 1973; Chafetz, 
Goldman, and Taube 1983); but published sources do not allow such expenditures to 
be disaggregated from the much larger categories of pension and medical benefits. 
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HYPOTHESIS 7.—Gvowth in public spending fov education decreases 
rates of prison expansion. 

Political domination.—It will also be important examine the political 
processes that are antecedent to policy commitments. Evidence from the 
United States suggests that political factors shaped the expansion of pris- 
ons, jails, asylums, and reformatories around the turn of the century 
(Sutton 1987, 1990, 1991) and that partisan dominance influences spending 
on criminal justice, the adoption of punitive policies, and ultimately prison 
admissions (Caldeira and Cowart 1980; Chambliss 1994; Jacobs and 
Helms 1996). There is cross-national evidence as well. Savelsberg (1994) 
argues that different structures of political domination account for widely 
varying rates of imprisonment in the United States and Germany, largely 
through the influence of politics on the production of knowledge that 
informs criminal justice decision making. Hale's (1989) analysis of British 
politics in the 1970s shows the crucial importance of law and order dis- 
course in Tory campaigns against unions and welfare. 

In this analysis, political domination is treated in terms of partisan 
control of government. The countries in the present sample have roughly 
parallel sets of party alignments Left labor parties, which draw their 
support from working-class, urban, and ethnically marginal voters, tend 
to define social problems in structural terms and to support tighter reg- 
ulation of the economy and more expansive programs of social benefits. 
Right parties attract older, more affluent, rural, and native-born voters; 
they tend to define social problems in individual moral terms and to 
promote free-market economics and a law and order approach to social 
disruption. Thus party rule is not only likely to affect imprisonment di- 
rectly, but indirectly as well through welfare, labor market, and education 
policies. I focus on the influence of right parties, in part because these 
ideological linkages are more explicit in their platforms, and also because 
the United States has no left-party equivalent to the Labour in Australia, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom or to the New Democratic Party in 
Canada. 

HYPOTHESIS 8.—Prison populations expand more rapidly when right 
parties are in power than when parties of the left and center are in power. 

А note on divectionality.—Hypotheses 3-7 anticipate that prison 
growth is inversely associated with growth in labor markets, education, 
welfare, and the military. Prior research and theory justify this antici- 
pation, but only in bivariate terms—that is, in terms of the relationship 
between prisons and each of the other institutional fields. Borrowing from 
organizational theory and cultural sociology, I synthesized these bivariate 
arguments into a more general model of competitive relations among 
institutional fields. But while competition is useful as a general expec- 
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tation, it is unlikely to hold in every case. Particular relations among fields 
are negotiable, fluid, and emergent; at any given time, they may be com- 
petitive or cooperative and mutualistic (Friedland and Alford 199 1). Thus, 
it is extremely unlikely, and perhaps impossible, that prison expansion 
will prove to be inversely associated with growth in all of the other life- 
course fields. This would imply that all of the other fields are mutualist- 
ically related to each other. This cannot be true, since we know from 
research already cited that labor-market capacity is inversely related to 
both military enlistments and welfare spending. 

The competition model serves here as a theoretical starting point, not 
as а complete description of a closed and static system. In evaluating the 
usefulness of the institutional approach taken here, it will be important 
to attend to the overall pattern of associations, not just to individual 
coefficients. Indeed, the data contain some surprises in this regard, but ' 
these unanticipated results can only be interpreted post hoc, as a contri- 
bution to future theory. 


Hypotheses: Interaction Effects 


The theoretical framework presented earlier generated hypotheses at sev- 
eral levels of analysis and suggested that higher-level effects might influ- 
ence those below—for example, the capacities of various life-course paths 
are likely to depend on the antecedent influences of policy trade-offs or 
partisan politics. So far I have discussed these multilevel influences only 
in additive terms, but it is also reasonable to suspect that they operate 
interactively. Two types of interactions in particular suggest themselves. 
First, life-course and policy effects may be conditional upon partisan 
dominance. Evidence already cited suggests that right parties in the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and New Zealand have raised the 
political salience of crime, welfare, and the economy by forging ideological 
linkages among these issues. The tighter the linkages, the more the various 
policy initiatives are dependent on each other: if the demand for law and 
order is understood simultaneously as a coded demand for reducing wel- 
fare benefits and unfettering the economy, then the association of prison 
expansion to welfare spending and unemployment should be stronger. 
Thus in general, trade-offs are likely to be sharper when right parties are 
in power. 

Second, I am interésted in whether the effects of all exogenous varia- 
bles—including right-party dominance—are different in the United States 
than in the other countries in the sample. The reasons for this interest 
are both methodological and theoretical. Any general explanation of im- 
prisonment rates requires consistent effects across the countries in the 
sample, and inconsistencies are most likely to arise from the fact that the 
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United States is an outlier with respect to the dependent variable. The 
obvious danger is that U.S. observations are producing spuriously sig- 
nificant coefficient estimates and perhaps suppressing other associations. 
Tests of interactions should identify the limits of the model. The theoretical 
issue is that the United States is exceptional in many respects besides high 
imprisonment rates. The United States has the most decentralized and 
fragmented polity, as well as the least bureaucratized central state ad- 
ministrative apparatus, of any modern democracy. Moreover, prisons and 
other social control institutions have historically been central to American 
debates about citizenship, social policy, and the meaning of democracy 
itself (Beaumont and Tocqueville 1964; Hamilton and Sutton 1989). As 
a result of both structural conditions and historical legacies, the United 
States may be qualitatively distinct in its propensity to politicize crime 
and punishment. This suggests that the mechanisms of prison expansion 
are different in the United States than elsewhere—an issue we can begin 
to sort out by testing for interactions.® 

The framework I have outlined implies tests of 11 interactions: five 
variables (military enlistments, school enrollments, unemployment, wel- 
fare spending, and education spending) each with the right-party domi- 
nance variable and a dummy variable representing the United States, plus 
the interaction of right-party dominance and the U.S. dummy. АП of the 
interaction terms are easy to interpret since the right-party variable takes 
on values from 0 to 1 and can for convenience be treated as a binary. 
The expectation in each case is that the coefficient for the interaction term 
will be in the same direction as the original main effect —substantively, 
that all effects are stronger under right parties and in the United States. 


DATA, MEASUREMENT, AND ESTIMATION 
Imprisonment as a Dependent Variable 


Quantitative cross-national analysis of punishment raises difficult prob- 
lems of conceptualization and measurement. This is particularly true for 
the outcome variable used here, imprisonment rates. Statistical reporting 
practices in different countries do not reflect natural categories of inmates, 


* Àn alternative strategy would be to use measures of institutional structure that vary 
across countries but not (usually) over time, such as Hicks and Swank's (1992) factor 
scales or the constitutional structure variable created by Huber, Ragin, and Stephens 
(1993). These variables carry a substantial amount of theoretical content, but their use 
is prohibited in the fixed-effects models used here, which contain dummy variables 
for N — 1 countries (see below). In separate analyses, I tested these variables in OLS 
as well as random-effects models and found no effects It appears that the variation 
across this small sample of countries cannot be ordered in terms of a single underlying 
dimension. 
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but rather the administrative structures of prison systems. These admin- 
istrative differences can yield inmate counts that are not comparable 
across countries. U.S.-based studies, for example, typically count only 
inmates in state and federal penitentiaries, ignoring large numbers of 
unconvicted inmates and petty criminals in local jails.? In studies of Eu- 
ropean and Commonwealth countries with more centralized prison sys- 
tems, counts of prison populations typically include less serious offenders, 
who in the United States would be held in local jails, and sometimes 
include a substantial proportion of unconvicted prisoners as well. 

As a first approach to the problem, this study focuses on trends in 
aggregate imprisonment rates. The definition of imprisonment used here 
comprises all inmates, unconvicted as well as convicted, incarcerated in 
adult prisons and jails administered by national, state, provincial, and 
local authorities. Imprisonment rates are defined in the conventional way 
as the proportion of inmates per 100,000 in the general population. This 
operational definition, while comprehensive and consistent across the 
countries in the sample, is nonetheless flawed because it aggregates dem- 
ographic processes that are probably causally distinct. Imprisonment rates 
at any given time are the product of (a) rates of admission, which are 
determined by the scope of existing criminal statutes and the case-pro- 
cessing capacity of the courts, and (b) the average time served by inmates, 
which is determined by the severity of sentences imposed and the available 
prison capacity. Some scholars recommend using admission rates to mea- 
sure levels of imprisonment because they are more responsive to short- 
term shifts in exogenous variables, and less likely to be influenced by the 
decisions of prison officials themselves, than prison populations; a second- 
best option is to use admissions as a control in models of prison populations 
(Jacobs and Helms 1996; Young and Brown 1993). Neither option is 
available here because none of the countries in the sample publishes ad- 
missions figures—especially for unsentenced inmates—for anywhere near 
the full three decades covered by this analysis. This study proceeds on 
the assumption that the sheer scope of imprisonment is a worthy object 
of investigation in its own right. It would certainly be useful to know 
how imprisonment rates in particular countries and particular times are 
produced, ideally using data not just on prison admissions but also on 
arrests, convictions, and parole releases. The goal of this analysis is to 
broaden our empirical understanding of imprisonment, and given the 
limitations of available data, the choice before us is between learning 
more about something or nothing about everything. 

Imprisonment trends in the five sample countries are displayed graph- 
ically in figure 1. The graph expresses imprisonment rates in log form to 


? For a recent exception, see D'Alessio and Stolzenberg (1995). 
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show more clearly the substantial variation that exists among Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom. Incarceration rates in 
the United States are higher than in the other four countries by a factor 
of two to three, depending on the year. But prison growth in the United 
Kingdom was greater in percentage terms than in the United States over 
the entire 30-year period (104% to about 80%). A key difference is that 
growth in the United Kingdom was relatively steady from 1955 to 1985, 
while virtually all prison growth in the United States occurred after 1972. 
New Zealand shows the third highest rate of growth (2696 overall, or 
6896 if we ignore the steep drop in 1985), followed by Canada (1496). 
Australia shows a net decline in the imprisonment rate of 596, mostly the 
result of a drop that occurred in the early 1970s. 

The imprisonment data used in this study were drawn primarily from 
national statistical yearbooks. Canadian imprisonment data were pro- 
vided directly by the Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics; for Australia, 
yearbook data were supplemented with data published by the Australian 
Institute of Criminology (Mukherjee et al. 1989) and in Biles (1982). 
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Sources for independent variables, which I have already described, are 
detailed in appendix table A1; descriptive statistics and a correlation ma- 
trix for all variables in the analysis are in appendix table A2. 


Estimation 


The present data comprise 31-year time series for five nations. The most 
efficient approach to these data is through pooled time-series cross-section 
regression techniques that analyze variation occurring over both time and 
space, yielding a single set of effect parameters. This study will complicate 
the basic pooled regression approach by estimating models in partial- 
adjustment form.” In practice, a partial-adjustment model requires that 
a lagged value of the dependent variable is used as a predictor in the 
regression equation. The logic of partial adjustment suggests that exog- 
enous variables set a *ceiling capacity" on imprisonment but that prison 
populations do not respond immediately to changes in exogenous varia- 
bles. Prisons, perhaps more so than other organizations, are highly inertial 
in terms of both the policies that govern their actions and the speed at 
which inmate populations change. Thus the rate of imprisonment in a 
given year is likely to be heavily dependent on the rate of imprisonment 
in prior years, and models that omit a lagged dependent variable are 
likely to be misspecified. 

Choice of a lag interval required some experimentation. Early results 
showed that models with one-year lags are extremely weak in terms of 
individual coefficients and overall fit, but longer lags (up to five years) 
produced progressively stronger models. This is a sensible result consid- 
ering the “policy lags” (Dornbusch, Startz, and Fischer 1998) that are 
likely to delay the effects of exogenous variables—such as the lead times 
required to build and staff new facilities, for officials to develop new 
routines, and to clear the system of old cases. The following analysis uses 
a lag interval of three years for the lag-dependent variable and most 
independent variables. This interval is a satisfactory choice: shorter lags 
obscure some interesting effects, and longer lags shorten the time series 
without yielding any empirical payoff. The resulting data set contains 28 
observations on five countries, yielding a total N of 140 observations. 

Pooled models raise thorny estimation problems. Autocorrelated error 
can produce biased regression coefficients; heteroscedasticity is likely to 


ю My use of partial adjustment models follows a number of prior studies ın organi- 
zational growth and decline (Freeman and Hannan 1975; Meyer and Hannan 1979, 
Nielsen and Hannan 1977) and welfare-state development (Hicks and Misra 1993; 
Hicks and Swank 1992), as well as the analysis by Berk et al. (1982) of prison expen- 
ditures in California and Sutton's (1987, 1990, 1991) work on the expansion of prisons, 
juvenile institutions, and mental hospitals in the United States. 
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arise when one is comparing nations, such as the United States and New 
Zealand, with widely different population sizes; heterogeneity bias may 
arise from unmeasured time-invariant characteristics of individual coun- 
tries. Heterogeneity is an obvious danger in these data because of the 
consistently high imprisonment rates in the United States. Another po- 
tential problem is nonstationarity: when variables move in the same di- 
rection over time, coefficients may show spurious effects. WGLS esti- 
mators that are typically used to address many of these problems 
(described in Hicks [1994]) raise as many problems as they solve (Beck 
and Katz 1995, 1996). In the present analysis, inclusion of а lagged de- 
pendent variable corrects for АВ1 autocorrelation as well as, or better 
than, weighting on the lagged residuals, and also yields valuable sub- 
stantive information about the dynamics of the model (Beck and Katz 
1996). To correct for heterogeneity bias, I include dummy variables for 
four of the five countries in the sample in each model. 

The standard solution for nonstationarity is to difference the variables, 
thus shifting attention to short-term changes around the trend rather than 
the trend itself. Pyle and Deadman (1994) argue that most prior time- 
series studies of imprisonment are suspect because of their failure to cor- 
rect for nonstationarity and recommends differencing in all cases. Dif- 
ferencing also has salutary effects in terms of heteroscedasticity, 
heterogeneity, and multicollinearity. But as Jacobs and Helms (1996) argue 
in some detail, differencing is a drastic remedy, and the available diag- 
nostic tests are controversial. They chose to difference their imprisonment 
data because nonstationarity was indicated by the appropriate Dickey- 
Fuller tests (Greene 1993, pp. 563-65) and because levels models were 
unstable The present situation is similar. Test results were inconsistent, 
and models using levels variables were destabilized by multicollinearity 
among the regressors. In the models to follow, most continuous variables 
are expressed in log first-difference form, 1ор(У„/ Y,-») for the dependent 
variable and log(X,,/X,.,) for independent variables. There are three 
exceptions. First, following the conventional logic of partial-adjustment 
models, the lag-dependent variable is expressed in log-level form as 
log(¥,_3)). Second, indicators of the young male population and homicide 
rates are also expressed in log-level form. In both cases, first-difference 
measures produced coefficients that were always negative and usually 
statistically significant, thus difficult to interpret in a theoretically fruitful 
way. Third, right-party cabinet dominance is expressed, following Hicks 
and Swank (1992), as a four-year running average. 

With these corrections, models are amenable to OLS estimation—with 
one proviso. Аз Beck and Katz have shown (1995), WGLS and OLS 
estimates of pooled models tend to underestimate the standard errors of 
the regression coefficients. Following their recommendation, models pre- 
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sented below are estimated using OLS with more conservative panel cor- 
rected standard errors. 


RESULTS 
Main Effects 


Results from tests of hypotheses 1-8 are presented in table 1. The stepwise 
model-building process depicted there is designed to reveal the kinds of 
indirect effects discussed above. Model 1 presents the simplest and most 
instrumental account of prison growth, comprising only controls for prior 
imprisonment rates, the relative size of the young male population, the 
prevalence of homicide, and stable country-specific effects. Model 2 adds 
life-course effects of schooling, the military, and labor markets; model 3 
adds spending on welfare and education; and model 4 adds right-party 
dominance. For reasons that will become clear, model 5 is a trimmed 
model that omits the young males variable and presents standardized as 
well as metric coefficients. 

I begin with some observations about control variables and model fit, 
then discuss results that address substantive hypotheses. Coefficients for 
the lag-dependent variable are negative and significant in all models, as 
we expect from the logic of partial adjustment. Coefficients for the young 
males variable in models 14 are nowhere near significant. The estimated 
effect of homicide rates is positive and significant in the first three models, 
but coefficients diminish in size as other variables are added to the equa- 
tion. In model 4, the homicide effect drops below statistical significance, 
but it emerges again in model 5 when the young males variable is dropped. 
Model fit improves significantly each time variables are added (at P< 
.001), and omission of the young males variable in model 5 causes only 
an insignificant loss of fit. These results suggest that whatever effect young 
male cohorts may have on prison growth, it operates mainly through the 
more proximal influence of homicide rates—suggesting some support for 
an instrumental explanation over an institutional life-course explanation. 
But a closer look suggests that that would be an overinterpretation of 
what turns out to be a trivial difference. Separate tests (not shown here) 
reveal that when homicide rates are omitted from models 1-4, the coef- 
ficients for %young males are consistently positive and significant, and 
overall chi-square values are only slightly lower than in models that omit 
%young males and retain homicide rates. In model 5, % young males сап 
be substituted for homicide rates with no loss of fit at all and no mean- 
ingful changes to the other coefficients. Keeping in mind that these var- 
iables are offered primarily as statistical controls, their interchangeability 
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IN FIVE COMMON-LAW COUNTRIES, 1955—1985 


TABLE 1 
OLS ESTIMATES OF THE EFFECTS OF SELECTED VARIABLES ON IMPRISONMENT RATES 














i b 
1 2 3 4 5 B 
Log lag | 
dependent —.302*** | — 308" ** — — 314*** —.306*** —.294*** 1.18 
(0570) (0569) (0550) (.0534) (.0525) 
Log %young 
males... .. . —.0882 .00673 .0182 417 
(112) (.109) (.106) (-108) 
Log homicide 
rates ........ . : 70" 148" .120* 0752 .127** 727 
(0702) (0660) (.0668) (.0667) (.0468) 
A male school 
enrollments .0968 0538 0542 0398 0524 
| (.0608) (0596) (0579) (0566) 
A military | 
enlistments ' A81*** .179*** 195"*** 186*** 275 
(0499) (0494) (0482) (0476) 
A unemployment 
rates. . .... 0288** 0374*** 0362"** .0362*** .221 
' (0120) (.0118) (0115) (0116) 
А welfare 
spending ... р = 122*** — 105*" —.106** — 214 
i (0349) (0344) (0345) 
A education : 
spending. ..... | — 0304 —.0241 — 0332 —.0458 
(.0644) (.0625) (0622) 
Right-party 
dominance .. 0605"* .0535"* .218 
t (.0207) (.0198) 
Canada lip** — qug" 123*** 155*** 181*** 
(0273) (0266) (0256) (.0272) (0270) 
New Zealand ..... .105*** .0738** 0564 0430 0572" 
(0290) (.0285) (0287) (.0283) (0251) 
United Kingdom . . 127*** .143*** .139*** 150*** 151*** 
(0275) (0267) (0296) (.0290) (0291) 
United States 
of America 164 .207* .247* 308** .234** 
(.103) (0977) (.0976) ( 0970) (.0697) 
Constant . . 130*** 11458. сла" 932** 1.08** 
(262) (259) (.262) (.268) (230) 
x 49.65°** 77.02** . 9610*""* 110.5" ** 108.4*** 


NOTE —Metric coefficients, with panel corrected SEs given in parentheses and standardized coefficients 


given for model 5. 
* P < 05. 
** P « 01. 
"** P < 001 
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is good news: it suggests that, one way or another, supply-side effects on 
imprisonment are adequately specified." 

Country dummy variables allow each country in the sample to have a 
different intercept. The omitted category comprises observations from 
Australia, so one can read the constant term as the Australia intercept 
and read other intercepts as the sum of the constant term and the ap- 
propriate coefficient. As we might expect, the U.S. intercept is consistently 
the largest: while the coefficient is nonsignificant in model 1, it becomes 
significant and grows larger in the more complex models. Superficially, 
this might suggest that adding substantive explanations does not tame 
U.S. exceptionalism, but instead makes it more dramatic. But coefficients 
for the Canada and U.K. dummies also grow larger; only the New Zealand 
coefficients decline after model 1. In models 4 and 5, the coefficients for 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United States do not differ sig- 
nificantly—hence they effectively have the same intercept.” This is some- 
what misleading, since the U.S. coefficient represents an average of de- 
clining imprisonment rates before 1973 and the undeniably unique rates 
of growth thereafter. Still, these results highlight the exceptionally low 
rates of growth in Australia (and to a lesser degree in New Zealand) as 
much as they do exceptionally high rates in the United States 

I turn now to results concerning substantive variables in models 2-5. 
In model 2, unemployment growth is the only life-course variable that 
performs as expected. The coefficient is positive and significant, showing 
that a 1% rise in unemployment rates corresponds to about .03% growth 
in imprisonment rates. Male secondary and tertiary school enrollment 
rates have no apparent association with prison growth. The association 
between prison growth and military enlistments is unexpectedly positive 
and clearly significant—on average, when military enlistments grow 1%, 
imprisonment grows nearly two-tenths of a percent. This not only fails 


и Т chose to retain the homicide variable in model 5 and in subsequent interaction 
tests (rather than %young males) for two reasons: to maintain continuity with previous 
research 1n the Rusche-Kirchheimer tradition, in which the standard model includes 
an indicator of business cycles and a control for crime, and to include a substantive 
variable that could in an easily interpretable way capture some of the uniqueness of 
the U S. case. In these data, the United States observations are outliers with respect 
to both homicide rates and prison growth, but it ranks only fourth in the relative size 
of its young male cohorts. 

? Tn model 4, the lower bound of the 95% confidence interval for the U.S coefficient 
is 0 118, and in model 5 it is 0.0946—in both cases overlapping substantially with 
point estimates for Canada and the United Kingdom When model 5 is reestimated 
with an Australia dummy included and the U.S. dummy omitted, coefficients for 
Canada and the United Kingdom are not significant; that for New Zealand is significant 
(at P < .05). 
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to support the hypothesis that military expansion drains the pool of likely 
prison inmates, it points to quite the opposite association. 

Model 3 includes measures of changes in social welfare and education 
spending. The welfare effect is significant, and the coefficient is in the 
anticipated negative direction, supporting the hypothesis that higher wel- 
fare spending translates into lower rates of prison growth. But the co- 
efficient for education spending is effectively zero: economic investments 
in education seem to have no more bearing on imprisonment than do 
school enrolIments. Specification of the welfare effect causes the coefficient 
for unemployment rates to grow about 3096 over its level in model 2. This 
shift is readily interpretable. Welfare spending tends to grow in response 
to rising unemployment, if only because newly laid-off workers are likely 
to apply for unemployment insurance benefits. Thus when the effect of 
welfare is omitted, as in model 2, the unemployment coefficient is biased 
downward because it represents both a real positive effect and the off- 
setting negative effect of welfare. 

In model 4, we see that the coefficient for right-party dominance is 
positive and significant, supporting the hypothesis that prison growth 
accelerates during periods of conservative rule. Inclusion of the right- 
party variable changes the other coefficients only modestly: as previously 
noted, the homicide rate drops below significance, the military enlistment 
coefficient rises slightly, the unemployment coefficient declines slightly, 
and the coefficient for welfare spending declines about 1496. This suggests 
that party politics may have indirect effects that operate primarily through 
welfare policy and perhaps through economic policies that influence un- 
employment rates. 

Model 5 drops the %young males variable but retains the two (appar- 
ently redundant) education variables to provide a baseline for subsequent 
tests of interaction effects. Since most prior research has focused almost 
exclusively on the influence of business cycles, it would be useful at this 
point to draw some conclusions about the relative impacts of the broader 
set of variables tested here. This model offers two ways to approach this 
issue. The first approach is to compare directly the metric coefficients for 
variables that are expressed as proportional changes. These coefficients 
are unit-free elasticities, and by this criterion, it appears from model 5 
that the impact of unemployment is tiny compared to those of military 
enlistments and welfare spending. But elasticities can be misleading. One 
problem is that they ignore differences in the historical variability of the 
independent variables: the substantive meaning of a 196 change depends 
both on the level of a variable at a particular point in time and on its 
variability over time. The usual strategy is to compare the impact of 
different variables at their means, but this yields conclusions only of a 
very stylized sort. Another problem is that no comparison is possible with 
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variables expressed in terms of levels, such as homicide rates and right- 
party dominance. Thus, the second approach is to look to standardized 
coefficients for a more conservative, general, and arguably more appro- 
priate gauge. By this criterion, control variables predominate: prison 
growth is constrained most severely by the prior size of the prison pop- 
ulation (В = —1.18) and next by the incidence of homicide (В = 0.727). 
Setting aside school enrollments and education spending, the standardized 
effects of other substantive variables are roughly similar in absolute value. 
In particular, the coefficient for military enlistments is still the largest, 
but not remarkably so, and that for unemployment rates is far from trivial. 

Results from the main-effects models support four tentative conclusions. 
First, there is some evidence that prison growth is in part an instrumental 
response to crime but that evidence is equivocal: imprisonment rates not 
only rise faster where homicide rates are higher, but also where there are 
relatively more young males. Second, while the persistent effects of un- 
employment rates lend the broadest support so far to the Rusche-Kir- 
chheimer hypothesis, the models show that it is by no means a complete 
explanation. The unemployment effect appears to be only one aspect of 
a complex set of institutional processes: political dynamics, welfare spend- 
ing, and (perplexingly) military expansion show effects that are as strong 
as that of growth in unemployment. Third, results so far suggest that the 
observed significant effects are for the most part direct and independent. 
The introduction of the welfare variable did not wipe out the effects of 
military enlistments or unemployment, and the inclusion of party domi- 
nance changed other coefficients only slightly. The next step in the analysis 
is to challenge these conclusions with the introduction of interaction terms. 


Interaction Effects 


The 11 hypothesized interactions were tested by adding them one at a 
time to model 5 in table 1. The four interactions appearing in table 2 are 
those that produced both statistically significant b coefficients and sig- 
nificant improvements to the fit of the model. The rows of the table show 
coefficients for main effects of the two variables involved in each inter- 
action, coefficients for the interaction terms themselves, and x’ values for 
improved fit (with one added parameter). The expectation in each case 
was that interaction effects, if any, would be in the same direction as the 
main effects—in other words, that effects would be stronger under right- 
party rule and in the United States. Empirical results turn out to be more 
complex. 

Consider first the interaction of unemployment growth and right-party 
dominance, shown in the first row. In this specification, the coefficients 
for both main effects are considerably larger than in the baseline model 
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TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT INTERACTION EFFECTS 














X variable by busa binw ИНЕТА x 

A unemployment rates . 114*** 0703** —.0963**  12.32"** 
A welfare spending ... — 0596 .279*** —.238** 13.55*** 
A education spending ... . .0208 .286*** —.293** 11.56*** 
Right-party dominance . . 198** — 9261 0854" 5 15* 

*Р< 05 

*Р<.01 

"** P < 001 


5 in table 1; the interaction coefficient is negative and almost the same 
(absolute) size as the coefficient for the main effect of unemployment. This 
indicates, contrary to expectations, that right parties blunt the effect of 
unemployment (driving it to zero) rather than sharpening it. Clearly there 
is no support here for the idea that right parties politicize the workings 
of business cycles. Rather the most reasonable interpretation (since the 
main effect of right parties remains positive and significant) is that right 
parties raise the baseline rate of prison growth to such a point that fluc- 
tuations in the business cycle no longer matter. 

The second significant interaction is between welfare spending and the 
U.S. dummy variable. Results in this case are closer to expectations: the 
main effect of welfare disappears, the positive effect of the U.S. variable 
remains significant, and the interaction coefficient is negative—suggesting 
substantively that the decelerating effect of welfare spending on prison 
growth is confined to the United States. The model in the third row 
describes the interaction of education spending and the U.S. dummy. This 
reveals a remarkable effect: there seems to be a trade-off between edu- 
cation spending and prison growth after all—one that was suppressed in 
the main-effects models in table 1 because it is unique to the United States. 
This sensitivity may arise from the central role that education has always 
played in the U.S. nation-building project, and it may as well have to do 
with the fact that education and criminal justice are both primarily local 
functions in the United States and thus are particularly likely to covary. 
The fourth significant interaction is between right-party dominance and 
the U.S. variable. Observe in the bottom row that the main effect for 
right parties has effectively disappeared, and the coefficient for the in- 
teraction term is positive. Substantively, this suggests that only in the 
United States do right parties effectively encourage punitive policies. 

Taken at face value, the findings in table 2 suggest a strong case for 
American exceptionalism: the United States appears to be the only country 
in the sample where welfare spending, education spending, and conser- 
vative politics matter. This conclusion leaves us very little ahead of where 
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TABLE 3 
CONDITIONAL EFFECTS OF GROWTH IN UNEMPLOYMENT AND WELFARE 
SPENDING FOR DIFFERENT VALUES OF RIGHT PARTY AND US VARIABLES 





Intercept беруй U iie 

Right party = 0, 

US =0.... 1.19*** .119*** — 0687* 
Right party = 1, 

US. = 0 ..... 127*** .0179 – 0687" 
Right party = 0, 

US. =1 ....... 150"** 119*** — 305*** 
Right party = 1, 

US.-1.. .. 158*** .0179 — 305" ** 

“Р < 05 

Р < 01. 
*** P < 001. 


we began the analysis. But it is almost certainly wrong, since it rests on 
the assumption that all four interactions operate jointly. The logical im- 
plausibility of this assumption is apparent when we try to integrate the 
interaction of unemployment and right parties with the others: How can 
right parties have a positive main effect only in the United States and an 
across-the-board negative interaction with unemployment growth? In an 
attempt to narrow the field, I estimated a set of models with various 
combinations of interaction terms. In the end, only two interactions are 
clearly nonspurious: those between unemployment and right parties and 
those between welfare and the United States. Interpretation of these re- 
sults is fairly straightforward. The most effective way to describe them 
is to decompose the interactions to show conditional intercepts and effects 
of unemployment and welfare under different values of the right-party 
and U.S. variables. These results are shown in table 3. 

Several observations are called for. First, the main effects of right parties 
and the United States are independent and additive. The lowest baseline 
rates of prison expansion are in countries other than the United States 
when right parties are out of power, and the highest rates are in the 
United States when the right party (Republicans) controls the cabinet. 
Second, the maximum effect of unemployment is more than three times 
higher than that estimated in additive models, but that effect disappears 
when right parties are completely in control of government. Third, the 
offsetting influence of welfare spending is more than four times stronger 
in the United States than elsewhere, but the effect remains significant 
among the other four countries. Finally, it is important to add that in- 


3 Procedures for calculating conditional coefficients and their associated standard er- 
rors are given by Friedrich (1982). 
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clusion of these interactions does not materially change any of the other 
findings from table 1. 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 


This article was motivated by two problems in the existing research on 
imprisonment, one empirical and one theoretical. The empirical problem 
is that we lack rigorous analyses of the glaring differences in recent im- 
prisonment trends among Western societies. More specifically, past re- 
search explained the divergence between the United States and other 
countries mostly with exceptionalist accounts that are so far untested, and 
perhaps untestable, using cross-national data. The theoretical problem 
arises from the limitations of the venerable Rusche-Kirchheimer hypoth- 
esis. Results supporting the hypothesis are suspect, but until recently there 
was little apparent interest in searching for a more comprehensive ex- 
planation of imprisonment trends. Indeed, the time-series designs that 
have commonly been used in this line of research inhibit tests of wide- 
ranging models. Together these problems contributed to a widening gap 
between our concrete' knowledge of particular countries and our capacity 
to develop a general theory of punishment. 

In this analysis, I have sought to bridge that gap by outlining a the- 
oretical framework tliat nests the labor market/imprisonment association 
within a broader system of social classification and by testing hypotheses 
derived from that framework on a sample of countries observed over 
time. In constructing that framework, I took seriously Garland's (1992) 
injunction to treat the prison as an institution, not simply as an instrument 
of social control or class oppression. Drawing on contemporary institu- 
tionalist theory, I argued that classification patterns are the outcomes of 
institutional projects that operate at three levels: through the allocation 
of persons among life-course paths, trade-offs among social programs that 
manage various socially marginal populations, and contests for political 
dominance. A 

Results supported hypotheses at all three levels of analysis. Confirming 
much past research, the dominant life-course effect comes from fluctua- 
üons in labor markets: when opportunities for legitimate employment 
expand, prison growth slows. The observed effect of unemployment is 
not surprising, but it is noteworthy because it appears for the first time 
in a cross-national analysis using stationary data series and controlling 
for a range of competing explanations. Analysis revealed no other counter- 
vailing allocation effects. Whether young men's school enrollments are 
rising or declining seems to make no difference for imprisonment, sug- 
gesting reasonably that schools and prisons do not draw from the same 
undifferentiated pool. 
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—A— New Zealand 
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Enlistment Rate 
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Year 


Fic. 2.—Military enlistments per 100,000 population 


There is strong evidence of one policy trade-off: declines in welfare 
spending are associated with growth in imprisonment rates—an associ- 
ation that has long been suspected but never shown. The welfare/ 
imprisonment trade-off is much stronger in the United States, but it re- 
mains significant across the rest of the sample. Finally, there is convincing 
evidence that politics matters. The consistently positive effects of right- 
party rule offer grounds for generalizing Jacobs and Helms's (1996) find- 
ings about the punitive tendencies of conservative politics beyond the 
borders of the United States. Indeed, the observed interaction between 
right-party rule and unemployment growth suggests that politics not only 
matters, it trumps economics. 

The observed effect of military enlistments is a conspicuous anomaly, 
suggesting that military expansion contributes to the expansion of prisons. 
If this is a real effect, it must operate in diffuse and long-term ways because 
enlistment and imprisonment trends are not parallel. As the enlistment 
data displayed in figure 2 show, conspicuous episodes of military growth 
occurred only in the United States and the United Kingdom during the 
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Korean War and again in the United States during the Vietnam War 
(though it does not show in the figure, both countries thoroughly demo- 
bilized after World War II). As we saw earlier in figure 1, the most dra- 
matic episode of prison expansion was in the United States after 1973, 
and prisons in the United Kingdom grew at a high rate for the entire 
observation period. The association appears due not to military expansion, 
but to slow demobilization. After each war, enlistments in both countries 
declined at а decreasing rate: from about 1975 on, rates in the United 
States settled at a level about twice as high as those in Australia, Canada, 
or New Zealand; rates in the United Kingdom remained about a third 
higher. This suggests that the association between enlistments and im- 
prisonment is а sustained echo of Korea and Vietnam. But does this 
statistical association signify a real causal effect? It is tempting to find in 
these results evidence of a diffuse ideological mutualism, reflecting an 
elective affinity between coercive forms of problem solving in domestic 
as well as international relations. But the present analysis cannot take us 
beyond the level of speculation in this regard. 

These findings add considerable depth to our understanding of im- 
prisonment trends, at least in the five countries under examination: net 
of the effects of supply-side factors, prisons grow more rapidly during 
economic downturns, when social spending is constrained, when conser- 
vative parties control the policy agenda, and perhaps under conditions 
of long-term military mobilization. Moreover, these results are fairly the- 
oretically coherent: taken together they undercut an instrumental account 
of imprisonment and move us decisively toward an account that empha- 
sizes the politics of moral order. But there is also persistent evidence of 
American exceptionalism—the analysis has whittled away at it, but it has 
not eliminated it. Can this *U.S. effect" be theoretically housebroken? 

We can gain some leverage on the problem by revisiting tbe analysis 
of interaction effects, since it tells us something about how the United 
States is different. The effect of welfare spending is exaggerated in the 
United States; so are the effects of education spending and right parties, 
though in the end not significantly so. These findings fit a pattern that 
was predicted early on: under the administratively fragmented and de- 
centralized structure of American government, social policy tends to be 
highly politicized, localized, and particularistic. When policy deliberations 
are conducted through election campaigns rather than in government 
ministries, the symbolic stakes are higher; in times of perceived disorder, 
discursive linkages among different policy arenas are drawn more ex- 
plicitly (Sutton 1988). Themes of administrative fragmentation, particu- 
larism, and moralism run through the literature on the American welfare 
state (e.g., Skocpol 1995; Weir, Orloff, and Skocpol 1988), and they also 
appear in the literature on public schooling in America (Tyack and Hansot 
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1982). They apply with even greater force to American penal policy. Ob- 
servers since Beaumont and Tocqueville in the 1830s have argued that 
America's dispersed polity and its historical obsession with punishment 
are two sides of the same coin (Beaumont and Tocqueville 1964; Hamilton 
and Sutton 1989; Mead 1918; Melossi 1990). More specifically and con- 
cretely, police functions in the United States are organized locally, policy- 
making authority is dispersed among the states, and judges and prose- 
cutors must constantly renew the approval of voters—structural 
conditions that create a chronic vulnerability to moral panics (Beckett 
1997; Caplow and Simon 1999; Tonry 1999), From this perspective, a 
weak state makes moral order precarious. 

Subsequent research will extend this line of research in two directions. 
First, it will be useful to explore the distinction between sentenced and 
unsentenced inmate populations. This distinction is typically muddied or 
ignored in the existing literature, but it can be turned to theoretical ac- 
count. Populations of unsentenced inmates are formed at the intake end 
of the criminal justice process and might be sensitive to allocative con- 
straints—the sheer supply of bodies—that are so far latent. Sentenced 
inmate populations are produced by a lengthy and complex filtering pro- 
cess and thus are likely to be more sensitive to higher-order effects of 
policy trade-offs and political shifts. Second, the sample will be expanded 
to include a wider range of developed Western democracies—specifically, 
Scandinavian and continental European societies. One obvious benefit of 
this will be to introduce more fine-grained statistical variation into the 
analysis. But more important, it will introduce greater qualitative vari- 
ation in polity structures, legal systems, and welfare regimes. There is no 
reason to assume that the causal processes operating in the common law 
world are the same as those elsewhere, and we know little about how 
corporatist politics or social-democratic welfare policies, for example, are 
related to punishment. Thus, the results presented here should be seen 
as the first steps toward a more nuanced account of the dynamics of 
imprisonment. 
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TABLE A1 
VARIABLE DESCRIPTIONS AND SOURCES 











Variable Description Source 
Dependent... ... ..... mi Total inmates per Various (see text) 
i 100,000 population 
‚ (proportional change 
from 
р i—3tot) 
Lag dependent . . . . ... "Total inmates per Various (see text) 
Е 100,000 population 
(log, at 
t—3) 
Homicide rates .. . .. Number of homicides per WHO (1951-64; 
, 100,000 population 1962—88) 
| (log, at – 3) 
Military enlistments .. i Actıve-duty military per- Faber (1989), wıth 
| sonnel as percent of to- updates from 
- tal population (propor- IISS (1983-85) 
tional change from 
t— 3 tot) 
Male school enrollments ... ' Males enrolled in second- UNESCO (1955-90) 
ary and tertiary 


1 schools as percent of > ' 
' total population (pro- 
portional change from 
. t— 3 tot) 
Unemployment rates ... , Unemployed persons as ILO (1955—90) 
percent of total work- | 
ing population (ргорог- 
tional change from 
t — 3 tot) 
Welfare spending ...... . Sum of expenditures on ILO (1961-92) 
unemployment com- 
pensation, work injury 
benefits, family allow- 
ances, and public assis- 
tance as a percentage 
of GDP (proportional 
' change from і — 3 
to £) 
Education spending .... Total government expen- "UNESCO (1955-90) 
ditures on education as 
percentage of GDP 


(proportional change 
from £ — 3 to 5) 
Rught-party dominance Proportion of total cabi- Hicks and Swank 
net seats held Бу nght (1992) 


parties (running aver- 
age from і — 4 to і) 


NOTE.— Denominators for ratio variables (population, working population, GDP) are from 
Summers and Heston (1991) Monetary variables are 1985 $U.S using PPP exchange rates. WHO 
= World Health Organization; ILO = International Labour Organization. 
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TABLE A2 
CORRELATIONS, MEANS, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR DEPENDENT AND 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 








1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1 A imprisonment rates à 
2 loglag dependent ... — 0338 
3 log homicide rates .. . 0725 888 
4 A school enrollments . 0731 — 130 —231 
5 A military enlistments  . 117 —.0292 — 0678 090 
6 A unemployment rates 222 — 192 — 127 ü.—083  — 00550 
7 А welfare spending — 163 0453 0624 —254 — 0721 149 
8 A education spending . —.0808 — 0958 — 156 270  —.130 0138 — 0902 
9 nght-party dominance . .174  —.240 —141 0930 0910 .118 — 207 0537 
Меап А .0337 453 107 0437 — 0448 234 068 0547 633 
SD 0964 388 554 127 143 589 194 133 394 
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Friendships with competitors can improve the performance of or- 
ganizations through the mechanisms of enhanced collaboration, mit- 
igated competition, and better information exchange. Moreover, 
these benefits are best achieved when competing managers are em- 
bedded in a cohesive network of friendships (i.e, one with many 
friendships among competitors), since cohesion facilitates the veri- 
fication of information culled from the network, eliminates the struc- 
tural holes faced by customers, and facilitates the normative control 
of competitors. The first part of this analysis examines the perform- 
ance implications of the friendship-network structure within the 
Sydney hotel industry, with performance being the yield (i.e., rev- 
enue per available room) of a given hotel. This shows that friend- 
ships with competitors lead to dramatic improvements in hotel 
yields. Performance is further improved if a manager's competitors 
are themselves friends, evidencing the benefit of cohesive friendship 
networks. The second part of the analysis examines the structure 
of friendship ties among hotel managers and shows that friendships 
are more likely between managers who are competitors. 


INTRODUCTION 


Organization theorists are heeding Granovetter's (1985) call to supplant 
atomistic analyses of economic activity with those that pay more attention 


1 We are grateful to Chris Ahmadjian, Bill Barnett, Joel Baum, Carter Butts, Geoff 
Eagleson, Shaul Gabbay, Paul Goodman, Don Hambrick, Heather Haveman, Andy 
Henderson, Ray Horton, Casey Ichniowski, David Krackhardt, Bill McEvily, Ray 
Reagans, Fiona Scott-Morton, Jeff Williams, Ezra Zuckerman, and the AJS reviewers, 
as well as seminar participants at Carnegie Mellon University, Columbia University, 
Cornell University, New York University, Northwestern University, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Stanford University, the Technion (Haifa), Tel Aviv University, the 
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to the social structure in which such activity is embedded. However, 
despite the variety of ties that have been examined, analyses to date have 
stopped short of incorporating many types of informal, interpersonal re- 
lationships that also facilitate the economic interactions of organizations. 
In particular, while some research exists regarding friendship ties within 
organizations (e.g., Lincoln and Miller 1979; Krackhardt 1987), virtually 
no analysis has addressed the interorganizational context, where friend- 
ship ties are very much characteristic of the social structure to which 
Granovetter referred. This article focuses explicitly on the benefits asso- 
ciated with friendships among managers of competing organizations. Spe- 
cifically, we expect that such friendships will improve organizational per- 
formance by increasing the potential for collaboration, for beneficial norms 
of conduct within competitive spheres, and for the enhanced flow of 
information. 

The lack of attention to competitor friendship is understandable since 
personalized modes of interaction between competing organizations long 
have been viewed as illegitimate. Consider Adam Smith's (1776] 1976) 
warning that "people of the same trade seldom meet together, even for 
merriment and diversion, but the conversation ends in a conspiracy 
against the public." Smith's statement reflects what has been taken for 
granted by many who are interested in the theory and practice of com- 
petition: friendships among competitors are vehicles for collusion. How- 
ever, as beliefs have evolved about the importance of striking a balance 
between competition and collaboration, and about the nature of infor- 
mation flows, so has the affective orientation toward more personalized 
modes of competitor interaction (Teece 1994). It must now be recognized 
that in addition to facilitating collusion, friendships among competing 
managers may also yield more legitimate benefits by improving collab- 
oration and information sharing. 

Itis clear from the above that we expect friendships between managers 
to be instrumental for economic purposes. However, we also recognize 
that there are noninstrumental causes and effects of friendships, and that 
our treatment of the friendship structure must incorporate these factors. 
Our view of friendships, then, is that they are multiplex and are consti- 
tuted of both sentimental and instrumental elements. This is consistent 
with the position taken in the literature on the embeddedness of economic 


University of Toronto, the 1999 CCOR Workshop at the University of Texas, Austin, 
and the 1999 Strategy Research Conference at the Harvard Business School for com- 
ments on versions of this article. Thanks also to the member hotels and employees of 
the Australian Hotel Association in Sydney for generously sharing data with us and 
to Tania Herbert for helping with data collection. Direct all correspondence to Paul 
Ingram, Columbia Business School, 3022 Broadway, Room 712, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 10027-6902. E-mail. pil7@columbia.edu 
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activity, which identifies the multiplex character of relationships as fun- 
damental for their influence (Granovetter 1985; Uzzi 1996, 1999; Di- 
Maggio and Louch 1998). At the same time, there is some tension between 
this position and the paradigmatic view of friendship, which holds that 
friendships are based on elective affinity and emphasizes the distinction 
between sentimentality and instrumentality (Silver 1990). The relation- 
ships we consider are between the extremes of pure sentimentality and 
pure instrumentality: managers differentiate between individuals when 
choosing friends, but the structural positions of the individuals also matter. 

This multiplex character of friendships among competing managers has 
important implications for their expected effects on organizational per- 
formance. On the one hand, the expected benefits of these relationships 
are predicated on the products of sentimentality, such as trust, empathy 
and reciprocity. However, the simultaneous presence of instrumentality 
suggests that benefits to friendships with competitors may be constrained 
by the mixed motives of the individuals. While *pure" friends are likely 
to be open and honest in their dealings with one another, *pure" com- 
petitors are not. This motivates us to consider the broader structure of 
friendship ties among groups of competitors. In particular we argue that 
networks of competitor friendships should be more efficacious when they 
are cohesive (1.е., contain friendship ties to others who are themselves 
friends). On the one hand, cohesive networks close the structural holes 
faced by customers, creating positive performance implications for or- 
ganizations. Cohesive friendship networks also support the social enforce- 
ment of anticompetitive norms and provide for verification of information 
obtained from competitors. These latter benefits appear precisely because 
the friends that we study are also competitors, and competitors have some 
incentive to mislead or to defect from cooperative relationships. 

Several features of this study combine to make it a unique contribution 
to the rapidly growing literature on social ties across organizations. First, 
our focus is on friendship ties among managers, while the extant literature 
has been criticized for overemphasizing formal interorganizational ties 
such as board interlocks, joint ventures, and buyer-supplier relationships 
(Haunschild 1994; Geletkanycz and Hambrick 1997; but see Coser, Ka- 
dushin, and Powell 1982). As suggested above, the multiplex character of 
friendships among managers creates increased levels of trust, empathy, 
and reciprocity and enables mechanisms of social control that may be 
missing from formal ties. Second, the ties that we study are horizontal 
between similar organizations that compete with one another. Such ties 
differ from those between buyers and suppliers or lenders and borrowers 
(which are vertical), board interlocks (which may link organizations with 
no direct economic interaction), and joint ventures (which often combine 
organizations with different but synergistic skills and resources, even 
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when those organizations are in the same industry). Horizontal ties operate 
and are formed by different processes than are vertical ties (see Baker 
and Faulkner [1993] and Geletkanycz and Hambrick [1997] for analyses 
of horizontal networks). Third, although we describe the intermediating 
mechanisms, we ultimately relate friendships among competitors to a 
broad measure of economic performance, a hotel's yield, which is the 
most widely used metric for evaluating the performance of hotels and 
their managers. Recent articles have shown positive effects of interor- 
ganizational ties on important performance measures such as failure, time 
to initial public offering, and the rate paid for bank loans (Uzzi 1996; 
Stuart, Hoang, and Hybels 1999; Uzzi 1999). Still, there is а need for 
more research showing how social structure affects the economic *bottom 
line." 

In the next section, we describe in detail the benefits expected from 
friendships with competitors and from friendship networks with high 
levels of cohesion. We then argue that managers will recognize the ex- 
pected benefits of friendships with competitors and bias their formation 
of friendship ties in favor of managers at competing organizations. Mir- 
roring the theoretical arguments, our analysis consists of two closely re- 
lated parts. First, we test predictions about the effect of friendships and 
cohesion on the performance of Sydney hotels. Our results indicate that 
hotels perform better if their managers have friendships with competitors 
and if those competitors are themselves friends. Second, we analyze the 
structure of friendships in this same industry to test the claim that man- 
agers are biased in favor of friendships with competitors. That analysis 
shows that friendships are more likely between managers whose hotels 
are close competitors (although friendships are also influenced by a host 
of noninstrumental factors). We also present a dynamic component of this 
analysis of the friendship structure, which examines managers! propensity 
to retain friends over time and to add friends to their respective friendship 
networks. Our evidence here suggests that existing friendships are more 
likely to persist, and new friendships are more likely to form, if the other 
individual manages a competing hotel. 


FRIENDSHIPS WITH COMPETITORS 


In this section, we outline the expected benefits of friendships with com- 
petitors, which can be placed into three broad categories: collaboration 
(which may create value for customers), mitigation of competition, and 
information exchange. In doing so, we present observations from our 
interviews with managers in the Sydney hotel industry and sometimes 
from interviews with, and writings by, participants in the U.S. hotel in- 
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dustry. These are intended to illustrate the hypothesized effects and not 
to substitute for the statistical analyses, which we present subsequently. 


Collaboration 


This discussion of collaboration receives pride of place in our presentation 
of the benefits of friendships with competitors because it is underempha- 
sized in the traditional view that friendships among competitors breed 
collusion and therefore harm customers. There are many ways that com- 
petitors collaborate to add value for customers, and friendships between 
competitors may help in the process. Uzzi (1996) identifies joint problem 
solving as one advantage of ties between organizations that are embedded 
in social relationships, arguing that such ties improve feedback between 
organizations and therefore also improve their capacity to adjust to prob- 
lems *on the fly." Friendship also can facilitate the recognition of shared 
interests and thereby contribute to overcoming the free-rider problem that 
inhibits many cooperative efforts (Hardin 1982). Consistent with this 
position, Montgomery’s (1998) experiments show that individuals are 
more likely to behave cooperatively in a repeated prisoners! dilemma game 
if they are acting in the role of "friend," rather than the role of 
“businessperson.” 

The managers that we interviewed provided numerous examples of 
friendships between competitors as the basis for collective action to im- 
prove service to customers. Some suggested that regular social meetings 
between local competitors allow hotels to cooperate to attract large con- 
ventions to their part of the city. An even larger group told us that they 
would refer customers to friends at competing hotels when they were 
themselves overbooked. They explained that this was not done simply as 
a favor to a friend, but also because the friendship allowed a manager 
to trust that the referred customers would be well treated. A hotel manager 
in the U.S. industry claimed that sharing overflow customers was the 
most important benefit of friendships with competitors (while admitting 
that the institutional context of the U.S. industry created a taboo against 
discussing other benefits of friendships, such as mitigation of competition). 


Mitigation of Competition 


In addition to facilitating collaboration, friendships between competitors 
may also help to mitigate competition. At the extreme, there is explicit 
collusion. Dobbin and Dowd (1997) explain how friendly contact between 
competitors was the basis of price-fixing agreements in the 19th-century 
Massachusetts railroad industry. Podolny and Scott-Morton (1999) argue 
that social bonds among incumbents facilitated the maintenance of price- 
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fixing arrangements within European shipping cartels around the turn of 
the century. Price fixing was legal in the times and places of those two 
examples, but Baker and Faulkner (1993) describe social networks as the 
basis of the illegal price-fixing conspiracies in the U.S. electric equipment 
industry in the 1950s. Similarly, a recently prosecuted price-fixing ar- 
rangement in the flexible polyurethane foam market in Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, developed from a friendship between managers of competing foam 
companies who met at an industry party and maintained their relationship 
with regular social lunches (ACCC 1998). 

We want to be clear that there is no reason to believe that Sydney 
hoteliers are engaging in explicit collusion. In fact, our informants said 
nothing that suggested explicit collusion, and it would be nearly impossible 
to conceal completely a price-fixing scheme with as many participants as 
would be required in this industry. Further, the informants' willingness 
to freely reveal friendships with competitors is inconsistent with a network 
that supports illegal activity (Baker and Faulkner 1993). Explicit collu- 
sion, however, is not the only form of mitigated competition. In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, we focus on two other forms: tacit norms against 
aggressive competitive behavior, which are not illegal under Australian 
law, and strategic awareness among competitors. 

The importance of norms against aggressive competitive behavior in 
the hotel industry has long been recognized, as indicated by the advice 
of a leading consultant to the American industry during the first half of 
this century: ^You must get together with your fellow-managers in each 
city, once a week if necessary, and talk rates. Stick to the idea that you 
can't control occupancy, but you can control rates. . . . Fight the situation 
by cooperating with your competitors in an effort to maintain your rates" 
(Hotel Monthly 1938). Because friendships are valued for their own sake, 
they provide the means to enforce norms that support a group's collective 
interests (Homans 1950; Coleman 1990). If a group member violates a 
norm, he or she can expect punishment in the form of less friendly treat- 


? As Dobbin (1994) explains, the perceived desirability of price fixing varies across 
countries and over time 


* Support for this can be found in the Australian Competition and Consumer Com- 
mission's (ACCC) Merger Guidelines, which categorize "tacit price coordination" as 
lawful, although anticompetitive (ACCC 1993, sec 5.8, 5.9). There is a subtle distinction 
between tacit price coordination and illegal price-fixing agreements, which *do not 
have to be in writing [and] could even be just a ‘nod and wink’ understanding that 
can take place anywhere—in the pub, on the golf course, or at an association meeting 
or social occasion" (ACCC 1997, sec. 1). The difference is an actual agreement or 
understanding to fix prices, as opposed to general norms against aggressive competition. 
To be sure, this is a grey area, as illustrated in the above-mentioned Foam Case, which 
the ACCC interpreted as “a warning to company executives that entertaining with 
rival executives can easily lead to illegal behaviour" (ACCC 1998, p. 1). 
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ment by other members of the group. In Homans's (1950) reanalysis of 
the bank-wiring-room study, men who violated the restriction of output 
norm were excluded from games and the sharing of candy. Perry (1998) 
observes that friends will avoid acting aggressively toward each other by 
the very nature of friendship. In his account of the competitive bebavior 
of garbage collectors in the San Francisco Bay Area, friendship networks 
between competitors were sufficiently dense that it was difficult for a firm 
to find a target for competitive attacks. In the Sydney hotel industry, there 
was clearly a norm against price-cutting. Many managers expressed re- 
vulsion for the practice, and we therefore expect that price-cutters would 
receive social sanctions from competitor friends. 

Awareness of a competitor’s predisposition to respond to others’ stra- 
tegic moves can also facilitate tacit collusion. Familiarity through friend- 
ships may facilitate awareness of “strategic dispositions” (a term used by 
several of our informants) among competitors. Peteraf and Shanley (1997) 
argued that network ties between organizations contribute to strategic- 
group identity, which is a set of mutual understandings among members 
of an intraindustry group. Among the effects they identify for strong 
strategic-group identities are higher levels of collective action in the group, 
as well as more and better information sharing. Mutual understanding 
also can contribute to tacit collusion, particularly when it makes com- 
petitors aware that aggressive moves will bring retaliation (Axelrod 1984). 
Our informants often cited developing an understanding of competitors' 
strategic dispositions as a benefit of friendships with competitors. One 
manager described the regular dinner meetings among hotel managers in 
another Australian city and argued that the mutual awareness that de- 
veloped from these social encounters was instrumental in avoiding bidding 
wars between hotels. 


Information Exchange 


Enhanced information exchange is another of the advantages of ties em- 
bedded in social relationships that was identified by Uzzi (1996, p. 678): 
*Information exchange in embedded ties is more proprietary and more 
tacit than the information exchanged at arm's length." An abundance of 
empirical evidence supports the idea that social ties facilitate information 
sharing. Galaskiewicz and Wasserman (1989) find that corporate giving 
of two firms is more similar if their giving officers know each other. 
Geletkanycz and Hambrick (1997) find that top management teams’ intra- 
industry ties result in conformity to central tendencies of strategies within 
their industries, while extraindustry ties result in deviance from those 
central tendencies. At the same time, a number of studies have found that 
firms with board interlocks are more likely to exhibit similar behavior 
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(Davis 1991; Mizruchi 1992; Haunschild 1994; Palmer, Jennings, and Zhou 
1993). 

We take the general position that social ties facilitate information 
exchange further by arguing that friendship ties are especially supportive 
of effective information exchange and that the benefits of such exchanges 
are greater if the other organization is a competitor. The multiplex char- 
acter of friendships between managers suggests that these relationships 
should be characterized by higher levels of trust and empathy, as well as 
by the existence of norms of reciprocity (Uzzi 1996), each of which should 
improve the depth and quality of the information that is exchanged. At 
the same time, we expect a greater overlap of interests among managers 
whose organizations compete most intensely, as these managers are at- 
tempting to meet demands of similar customers and resource suppliers. 
Therefore, a manager would place greater value on the information that 
flows from a friend if that friend manages a competing hotel. 

In support of these propositions, our informants provided several ex- 
amples of how important information could be acquired from a friend 
who is also a competitor. Most often, their accounts focused on information 
about market conditions. Managers share accounts of how much business, 
and what type of business, their hotels are conducting, or expecting to 
conduct. In at least three cases, competing managers reported the 
exchange of price and occupancy information on a daily basis. Apparently, 
friendships were important in the exchange of this type of information. 
Managers described other ways of discovering how a competing hotel 
was doing (such as posing as a customer and visiting that hotel, or waiting 
for publicly available data to arrive), but asking a friend was viewed as 
the easiest and most reliable method. In other instances, managers ex- 
plained that information obtained from friends within the industry made 
them aware of industry trends, such as the planned entry of a new hotel 
to the market. It is also likely that friendships served as conduits for 
information concerning specific operating practices cf the hotels, although 
this was seldom mentioned by our informants. One manager articulated 
the particular relevance of the information acquired from competitors: a 
hotel’s most intense competitors face virtually the same market conditions, 
and as a result, the information collected by competitors is most useful. 
This can be contrasted with information from noncompetitors, which may 
be about serving a set of less relevant customers. 

In summary, there appear to be numerous benefits of friendships among 
competitors. Such ties enhance the collaborative potential of competing 
organizations. They also mitigate competition through norms against ag- 
gression and awareness of competitors’ strategic dispositions. Friendship 
also facilitates the sharing of information about market conditions, stra- 
tegic possibilities, and operations. With these mechanisms in mind, we 
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hypothesize that managers! friendships with competitors will improve the 
economic performance of their organizations. 

НУРОТНЕЗ1$ 1.—Managers’ friendships with competitors will improve 
the performance of their organizations. 


COHESION IN NETWORKS OF FRIENDSHIPS AMONG 
COMPETITORS 


As emphasized earlier, the relationships considered in this article are not 
purely sentimental, but include an important instrumental dimension. 
Therefore, the above benefits must be viewed in the context of the com- 
petitive relationships that are also present. Given this latter concern, we 
move past the dyad level of analysis and consider the broader network 
of friendship ties that exist among managers in competing organizations. 
One of the central questions relating to the performance implications of 
networks is whether it is better to have networks that are nonredundant 
(ї.е., the others that an actor is tied to have few ties between them) or 
cohesive (i.e., the others that an actor is tied to are also tied to each other). 
The seminal arguments of Granovetter (1995) and Burt (1992) make an 
excellent case for the power of nonredundancy. However, an effective 
design for one type of network need not be effective for another. It is 
therefore necessary to consider the trade-off between nonredundancy and 
cohesion, specifically in the context of networks of friendships among 
competitors. We first consider the implications of nonredundancy and 
cohesion for social control and then for the acquisition of information 
from competitors. 

Burt (1992) argues that a structural hole, which is the absence of a tie 
between two others that an actor is tied to, has powerful advantages for 
the actor. With a structural hole, an actor can play others off against one 
another. For example, a seller facing two buyers is in a stronger position 
if the buyers do not know each other and cannot compare the seller’s 
different price quotes. Similarly, structural holes give an actor valuable 
autonomy from others’ attempts to control it. Burt (1980, 1992, 1997) has 
found evidence for the advantage of structural holes in many different 
contexts. When applying the structural-holes argument to our context, 
however, the question of “autonomy from whom?” must be answered with 
care. As Burt (1997, p. 345) recognizes, the effect of a structural hole 
between actors depends on whether the actors are different (e.g., a seller 
and a buyer) or similar (e.g., two competitors): “structural holes among 
people who are similar allow outsiders to play the people against one 
another, which erodes the value of whatever social capital they hold.” 
Burt (1992) provides evidence for this by showing that more concentrated 
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industries (presumably. those with fewer structural holes between com- 
petitors) tend to be more profitable. 

Following this argument, it is our position that the greatest benefit for 
Sydney hoteliers comes not from maximizing structural holes in the intra- 
industry friendship network, but from minimizing the structural holes 
faced by customers. The advantage to a hotelier of maintaining autonomy 
from competitors is limited. (We are hard pressed to imagine any realistic 
circumstances of two hotels *ganging up" on a third.) In contrast, the 
advantages of limiting {һе autonomy of customers are obvious. One in- 
formant described a tour operator that literally bargained with two hotels 
simultaneously—going back and forth between two telephones, one in 
each hand. This customer negotiated a room rate (in 1998) equal to $45 
for a three-and-a-half-star hotel in Sydney, where the average rate for 
such a room was roughly $80.* Consider what might have happened if 
the two managers enjoyed a friendship tie. Rather than being driven down 
to their variable cost of production, they may have been able to stop the 
downward price spiral by some form of mutual agreement or understand- 
ing. In such cases, the benefit from minimizing structural holes faced by 
customers is obtained by maximizing friendships amang competitors. 

Another dimension of the nonredundancy/cohesion question concerns 
normative control. We argued previously that one advantage of friend- 
ships between competitors is that they can enforce norms against ag- 
gressive competition. But what types of networks are best at enforcing 
norms? Building on Simmel (1950), Krackhardt (1994) argues that co- 
hesive networks are best for enforcing norms. The foundation of this 
argument is that the relationship is the basis for normative enforcement. 
The incentive against norm violation is that social relationships will be 
reduced or eliminated (Homans 1950). The capacity to use this relational 
form of norm enforcement is greatly enhanced by cohesive ties. To see 
this, compare a dyad (two actors tied to each other) to a triad (three actors, 
all tied to each other). If one actor in the dyad decides to punish the other 
by eliminating the relationship, the ultimate effect is the same for both 
punisher and punishee—both are isolated. In a triad, two actors can 
punish a third by cutting off relations and still maintain some form of a 
group. The implication. is that groups of friends have more “normative 
capacity" than do isolated dyads. The utility of normative control favors 
cohesion over nonredundancy in networks of competitors. 

Finally, we return to the issue of information exchange. We argued 
above that friendship ties facilitate information exchange, but how is this 
process affected by the cohesiveness of ties? Granovetter's (1995) well- 


^ Unless otherwise noted, textual references are to U.S. dollars. At the time of our 
study, the Australian dollar was approximately equal to $0.65 in U.S. dollars 
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known strength-of-weak ties argument suggests that the amount of in- 
formation that an actor receives is maximized by having a nonredundant 
network. With the reasonable assumption that the amount of contacts an 
actor can maintain is limited, the information the actor receives is max- 
imized if its contacts are not themselves connected. Nonredundant ties 
bring unique information, whereas cohesive ties bring redundant infor- 
mation. The amount of information, however, must be contrasted with 
its reliability. Within networks of competitors, the possibility of obtaining 
misleading information is a risk. There may be a strategic advantage from 
misleading competitors, so information from competitors must be viewed 
with caution. Of course, if the competitor supplying the information is 
also a friend, there is an added element of trust. But there is no certainty 
that friends can always be trusted, particularly when stakes are high. 
When the veracity of information is in question, cohesive ties serve as a 
check on the information that is received. In summary, the filling of struc- 
tural holes, the maintenance of normative control and the reliable 
exchange of information all favor cohesive networks in our context. 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—The greater the cohesiveness of a manager's friendship 
network, the beiter the performance of his or her organization will be. 

This hypothesis posits a performance benefit for cohesion in a manager’s 
own friendship network. However, cohesive friendships among compet- 
itors may benefit an organization even if its manager is not part of the 
friendship group. That is, some products of a cohesive friendship group 
among competitors may spill over beyond that group. In our context, this 
seems particularly likely for efforts related to tacit collusion, and for co- 
operative efforts aimed at attracting large conferences. Both of these ac- 
tivities produce “public goods” from which hotels will benefit irrespective 
of their contributions to them. Consider a hotel whose manager has no 
friendships with other managers but whose close competitors maintain 
relatively high prices by enforcing anticompetitive norms through a co- 
hesive friendship network. This hotel may be able to free-ride on its 
competitors’ anticompetitive norm by charging a price comparable to 
theirs (undercutting would produce only a fleeting benefit as the cohesive 
group would almost certainly respond with price cuts of their own). As 
the possibility that a hotel may free-ride on the cohesion of competitors 
does not preclude benefits from the cohesion of a manager’s own friend- 
ship network, we test for both forms of cohesion effects. 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—The greater the cohesiveness of friendships among an 
organization’s competitors, the better its performance will be. 
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INFLUENCE ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE FRIENDSHIP 
NETWORK 


As stated in the introduction, we expect that managers will consider the 
material benefit to their organizations (and indirectly to themselves) when 
forming professional friendships. This position does not disregard the 
affective component of friendship. The criteria for friendship formation 
that we envision are based substantially on elective affinity. Indeed, the 
organizational benefits from managers’ friendships with competitors are 
predicated on trust, empathy, and reciprocity, which will not exist in 
relationships formed for purely instrumental purposes (Granovetter 1995; 
Burt 1992). Still, we expect that the material benefits will hold some sway 
when managers choose their friends. When predicting which managers 
will be friends, it is important to consider factors that may create positive 
affect, such as similarity, attractiveness, and opportunity for contact. Even 
after considering such factors, however, we believe that the degree of 
competition between the managers’ organizations, and thus the potential 
benefit of the relationship, will predict the likelihood of a friendship 
forming. 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—The greater the degree of competition between two 
managers’ organizations, the greater the likelihood that they will be 


friends. 


SETTING, SAMPLE, AND DATA 


The setting for this research is the Sydney hotel industry. We began with 
a cohort of 51 hotels that cooperates with the Australian Hotel Association, 
New South Wales Division (AHA) to share data on hotel occupancy and 
yield rates. These hotels represent a complete niche within the industry. 
Competition among hotels is localized, with distinct competitive niches 
based on geography, luxury, and size (Baum and Mezias 1992). The hotels 
in the AHA sample represent Sydney's "international" hotels. They are 
luxurious, relatively large, and cater to international and domestic trav- 
elers. According to quality ratings supplied by the Australian Automobile 
Association, all hotels in this cohort are rated at least three and a half 
stars out of five, and all hotels in Sydney with four or more stars are in 
this cohort. Moreover, if our informants used the term “international hotel” 
during interviews, we asked to which hotels they were referring. They 
invariably responded: “the hotels on your list.” We therefore conclude that 
the sample includes virtually all of Sydney's international hotels. Finally, 
note that the hotels in this cohort are economically important, comprising 
more than 14,000 rooms in 1998, with total room revenues (i.e., excluding 
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revenue from food, beverages, and entertainment) approximating $615 
million. 

Missing data has notable consequences for network analyses because 
each missing case removes the N-1 possible relationships with other net- 
work actors. We therefore followed Knoke and Kuklinski's (1982) advice 
and made persistent requests through multiple communication channels 
to encourage maximal participation of respondents. Of the 51 general 
managers (GMs), 36 agreed to participate in hour-long interviews during 
May of 1998. Of these interviews, 32 were attended by the GM, while 
four were attended by another member of the top management team. We 
sent the survey instrument by fax to those GMs who declined to be 
interviewed and received five faxed responses, bringing the total number 
of respondents to 41 (for a response rate in excess of 8076 of the AHA 
cohort). One faxed response was excluded from the analysis because the 
respondent did not report friendship data, leaving 40 usable responses. 
The missing hotels did not affect manager's identification of their own 
friends, which were allowed to be at hotels whose managers chose not to 
participate in the study. The cohesion measures, however, are based on 
the friendships of others and may be inaccurate if data from those others 
is missing. Granovetter (1976) shows that the proportion of ties between 
network actors can be estimated using random samples of the actors. Of 
course, the managers that responded to our requests for data do not 
represent a random sample, but they did not differ from those that re- 
sponded in any way that we could ascertain. This, combined with our 
high response rate (which results in a sample that is large relative to the 
size of the whole network) gives us confidence that measures of cohesion 
based on the 40 usable responses are reasonable approximations of the 
true cohesion among the 51 hotels in the cohort. 

Interviews were structured by a set of questions presupplied to inter- 
viewees. Early in the interview, each respondent was shown a list of the 
51 hotels in the AHA cohort and asked to identify those hotels at which 
she had a friend on the top management team. A friend was defined as 
*someone who you like and would feel comfortable asking for information 
and/or a favor." Later in the interview, we asked respondents to list their 
hotel's most significant competitors, ranked in order of the intensity of 
competition. We also asked about the respondent's professional back- 
ground, the chain affiliation of the hotel, and which other hotels the hotel 
had lost managers to or hired managers from in the last five years. We 
supplemented this survey data with data from two archival sources. In- 


5 There were no discernible differences in results depending on whether data were 
supplied by a manager other then the GM or whether they came from a faxed response. 
Therefore, we treat all responses equally in the results that we report. 
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formation on the star rating, size, and location of each hotel was obtained 
from the Australian Automobile Association, while the hotel performance 
data were supplied by the AHA. 


ANALYSIS OF THE EFFECT OF FRIENDSHIP STRUCTURE ON 
PERFORMANCE 


Dependent, Independent, and Control Variables 


Three measures of hotel performance are collected by the AHA and re- 
ported on a monthly basis: the occupancy rate (total rooms sold divided 
by total rooms available) the average room rate (average price of the 
rooms sold during the month), and the hotel yield (average price obtained 
for each available room). Because hotel managers consciously trade-off 
the average price they obtain for each room sold against the occupancy 
rate of the hotel, these are problematic measures of performance. Yield, 
which is the product of the two, is a much better measure. The yield 
should improve in the presence of intercompetitor friendships, as the 
mechanisms described variously promise improvements in occupancy 
(e.g., the sharing of overflow customers) and price (e.g., norms against 
price cutting) without requiring a trade-off between the two. Further, 
yield is the performance measure that hotels seek to optimize. Of course, 
such optimization occurs with some consideration of costs, but cost data 
were not available to us. We do, however, know the star rating of each 
hotel, which serves as a proxy for cost. Star ratings are determined by 
the quality of the physical facility and the level of service, the two most 
significant contributors to a hotel's cost structure. 

A variable that captures the number of friends a manager has among 
the hotels that are identified as competitors tests hypothesis 1. Our per- 
formance models also control for the total number of competitors a man- 
ager identified, as well as the number of friends that he or she has at 
hotels not identified as competitors. The cohesion of a manager's friend- 
ship group, which tests hypothesis 2, is operationalized as the percentage 
of all possible ties among a manager's friends that actually exist. The 
cohesion of competitors, which tests hypothesis 3, is the percentage of all 
possible friendship ties among a hotel's competitors that actually exist. 
These variables are based on managers’ own identifications of their 
friends. In supplementary analysis, we used variables that captured only 
reciprocated friendships where the manager of hotel i identified a friend 
at hotel j, and the manager of hotel j identified a friend at hotel i (5996 
of all friendships and 6396 of friendships to competitors were recipro- 
cated). The results of that analysis were comparable in all respects to the 
results reported below. 
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Relying on past research on hotel performance, we were able to assem- 
ble a concise set of control variables. Because we are interested in mod- 
eling performance differences between: hotels independent of changes in 
industry conditions, we control for the industry average price and vacancy 
rate in each month. This is an efficient alternative to controlling for a 
host of industry-level variables that are not relevant to our theory. We 
also include the size of the hotel (measured in total rooms available) and 
the distance in meters from the southern end of Sydney’s Harbour Bridge. 
Location has a pronounced impact on hotel performance (Ingram and 
Inman 1996), and it is advantageous to be located close to this focal point 
for travel into and around Sydney. Ingram and Baum (1997) showed that 
chain linkages within a city benefit hotels in numerous ways, for example, 
through economies of scale and the transfer of knowledge, so we include 
a variable indicating the number of other hotels in Sydney that the hotel 
is linked to by chain affiliation. Finally, we included measures to reflect 
Baum and Mezias’s (1992) finding that the competitive structure of the 
Manhattan hotel industry was localized on the dimensions of geography, 
size, and luxury. We constructed three localized-density measures, using 
the proximity of the hotels on the dimensions of physical location, size, 
and star rating. The localized-density measures for each hotel are sums 
of its proximity to each other hotel (one if there is no distance between 
the hotels, decreasing to zero if they are maximally distant) on the relevant 
dimension. Hotels that score higher on these measures are more proximate 
to others on key competitive dimensions and therefore experience greater 
competition. Table 1 presents the basic statistics of the variables used in 
the performance analysis. 


Method 


We measured the friendship network in May 1998 and used the 12 months 
of performance data from 1998 in our analysis. We employ a full year of 
data as this allows us to examine the possibility that the effects of friend- 
ship networks vary depending on industry conditions. We test for such 
effects by interacting our friendship measures with measures that reflect 
various economic conditions in 1998. 

Of course, there is a risk that the friendship network might be sub- 
stantially different six months before or after our measurement of it. One 
likely source of change in the friendship network is when managers change 
jobs. Fortunately, this happened only five times in 1998 (compared to 16 
times in the first 10 months of 1999) for the hotels in our analysis. In four 
of those cases the managerial change happened in the first two or last 
two months of the year, so our midyear observation represents the friend- 
ships that were relevant for most of the year. In the fifth case, the man- 
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agerial change was taking place as we conducted our interviews, and we 
were able to record friendship networks for both the incoming and out- 
going manager. It is also likely that there were some changes in the friend- 
ship networks of the managers that were in place for all of 1998, although 
preliminary analysis indicated that the precision of parameter estimates 
was not improved by weighting observations by their temporal distance 
from May 1998. These facts lead us to conclude that, faced with a com- 
pelling reason to examine the effects of friendships under changing in- 
dustry conditions, our measure of the friendship network for 1998 was 
sufficiently accurate to justify the analysis using monthly data. Moreover, 
we show below that our main findings hold when the analysis is performed 
using a single observation per hotel. 

The yield variable is continuous, with a mean of $122 (in Australian 
dollars), so ordinary least squares regression is appropriate. The fact that 
we have 12 observations from each hotel raises the potential of autocor- 
relation in the disturbance term. Tests indicated that our models did have 
first-order autocorrelation. We corrected for this using a two-step gen- 
eralized least squares (GLS) procedure whereby we estimated the auto- 
correlation coefficient and then transformed the data using this estimate 
(Greene 1997, p. 598). 


Results 


Model 1 in table 2 includes only the control variables. Model 2 adds 
friendships to competitors. As predicted by hypothesis 1, this variable has 
a positive and significant impact on а hotel’s yield. Model 3 adds the 
number of friendships to other hotels that are not identified as competitors. 
Its coefficient is also positive and significant, but an F-test indicates that 
it is statistically smaller than the coefficient for friendships to competitors. 
Together, these estimates suggest that friendships to managers at all hotels 
improve yield, but that improvement is larger for friendships to competing 
hotels. Model 4 adds the variable capturing cohesion within the friendship 
network. Our second hypothesis is confirmed: hotels enjoy better per- 
formance when their managers’ friends have many friendship ties among 
them. Model 5 adds the cohesion (in terms of friendship ties) of the focal 
hotel's competitor set, which again has a positive and significant coeffi- 
cient. Аз predicted by hypothesis 3, hotels benefit from the cohesion- 
enabled efforts of their competitors, even when they are not part of the 
competitors! friendship group. 

The final model in table 2 (model 6) adds an interaction between friend- 
ships to competitors and the average vacancy rate for the industry. The 
average vacancy rate captures the important seasonal fluctuations that 
characterize the Sydney hotel industry and is (at least in the short run) 
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TABLE 2 
GLS REGRESSIONS OF HOTEL YIELD 


ии. 
с_——————Є—ЄЄ—Є—___—Є—Є—_—— 


MODEL 
ENDE = ОА Mr = 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
LE nid oL NE 
Intercept ........... —.76 1.18 — 66 —1.80 —4 64 —417 


(3.85) (3.83) (3.84) (3.87) (3.98) (3.88) 
Friendships to 
competitors ...... 6.007" | 483" 463** 4.003" 1380" 
(1.77) (1.88) (1.88) (1 88) (2.67) 
Friendships to 
other hotels ..... | 1.30** 146** i374" — i70" 
(.43) (.44) (.45) (43) 
Cohesion of 
friendship group ... 1921* 20.23 193" 
(9.29) (9 23) (9.00) 
Cohesion of 
competitor group . 1912** 19.107“ 
m (6.98) (680) 
Friendship to competi- 
tors X average va- 
сапсу ...... ...... oe — 37** 
(.07) 
Chain ties in 
Sydney ... ...... . та 6. 5 565" 565 
(1.73) (179) (1.82) (1.83) (181) (1.77) 
Distance from Sydney 


Harbour Bridge ..  —01"* -01*  —01'"* -o -о* -о* 
(.00) (00) (.00) (.00) (00) (.00) 
Star rating . ..... . 8452**  52.65** 57.69%"  ssso"* 35701" 57217 


(4.25) (4 21) (4 50) (4.50) (4.48) (4.37) 
Size measured 


in rooms.. Locus o DOS Sie =a ug tt. наду“ 
(.02) (.02) (02) (.02) (.02) (.02) 
Geography-localized 
density... ...... —769** —7.01**  —720" —7.10** —8.11** —825*" 
(1.01) (101) (1.00) (1.00) (1.06) (1.03) 
Size-localized 
density .... .....  —127*  -—1.53*  -154'  -186*  —133*  —140" 
(.81) (84) (83) (.84) (.86) (.84) 
Star-localized 
density. ........ 24 04 19 29 .58* .53* 
(.30) (.30) (31) (.31) (.32) (.31) 
Number of close 
competitors 
identified .... ... 251 — 80 —.94 —1.73 —221 —2.05 


(1.78) (1.92) (1.91) (1 94) (1.93) (1 88) 
Average room 
rate of industry .... 155** 151** 1.41** 139** 146" 1.41** 
(.20) (.20) (.20) (20) (.20) (20) 
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TABLE 2 (Contznued) 








MODEL 





Average vacancy 
rate of industry .... —140"* —1.41** | — 14477  —145** —1.42**  —73** 
(.12) (12) (12) (12) (12) (18) 
Re _ eget .66 68 .68 .68 69 71 





NOTE —SEs are given tn parentheses Table data are based on 468 observations Yield 15 in Australian 
dollars 


exogenous to actions taken by the hotels. In preliminary analysis, the 
vacancy variable was interacted with all of the friendship variables. How- 
ever, only the interaction with friendships to competitors produced a sig- 
nificant coefficient. That coefficient is negative and indicates that the 
performance benefits of competitor friendships are greatest when the va- 
cancy rate is lowest (ie., in periods of relatively high demand). This 
suggests that a major benefit of friendships to competitors may be from 
the referral of overflow customers. When vacancies are high, there are 
fewer full hotels and therefore less opportunity for referrals. However, 
even in the highest-vacancy months (when the maximum of that variable 
was 34.07), the negative interaction reported in model 6 never completely 
offsets the positive main effect of friendships to competitors. So, while 
the interaction indicates the specific relevance of referrals, the fact that 
some benefit of friendships to competitors persists under all industry con- 
ditions and the effects of the cohesion variables show that the benefits of 
friendships among competitors are not limited to referrals. 

Our test of hypothesis 1 in table 2 relies on managers’ perceptions of 
their hotels’ competitors. It is possible to reexamine this hypothesis using 
the objective information our models provide regarding the structure of 
competition. As suggested earlier, localized-density measures, which cap- 
ture a hotel's proximity to others on geography, size, and star rating, 
describe the competition a hotel faces by virtue of its position in the 
landscape of relevant hotel attributes. These competitive effects are ev- 
idenced by the negative coefficients for geography- and size-localized den- 
sity in table 2. Hotels that are closer to others in geographic space and 
in terms of size face more competition and therefore experience lower 
yields. (Results for star-localized density tend to be insignificant, probably 


* Recall the advice of the American hotel expert to “stick to the idea that you can't 
control occupancy” (Hotel Monthly 1938) 
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because the hotels in our sample are all among Sydney's more luxurious.) 
By decomposing these localized-density measures into two parts—one 
based on the other hotels where the focal hotel's manager has a friend 
(the with-friend component) and the other based on the hotels where he 
or she does not (the no-friend component)—we are able to see if the 
structural competition generated by hotels with friends is lower. Table 3 
presents a set of models that do this. Model 7 is a baseline model. Model 
8 breaks the geography-localized density variable into its with-friend and 
no-friend components. Both coefficients are negative, but the coefficient 
for the no-friends component is larger in magnitude (the difference is 
statistically significant). This indicates that nonfriends generate more ge- 
ography-localized competition, which is consistent with our claim that 
friendships act to mitigate competition. Model 9 presents the same de- 
composition for size-localized density, with comparable results. The com- 
petitive effect produced by nonfriends is greater than that produced by 
friends. Thus, the benefit of friendships to competitors is still apparent 
when competition is represented by the more objective measures of lo- 
calized density. 

Given that we only observe the friendship network at one point in time, 
it is also worth demonstrating that our results do not depend on the 
statistical power obtained by using 12 months of performance data. Table 
4 shows regressions with a single observation for each hotel. Here per- 
formance is represented by the average yield across all 12 months in 1998). 
Model 10 includes the variables from model 4 (excluding the industry- 
average control variables, which would be constant across all observa- 
tions). To conserve degrees of freedom, nonsignificant variables were 
dropped in model 11. It shows results that are comparable to those from 
model 4, except that the cohesion of the friendship group is no longer 
significant. Friendships to competitors still provide performance benefits 
greater than those attributable to other friendships, and the cohesion of 
the competitor group still improves hotel performance. Model 12 decom- 
poses geography-localized density into its “with-friend” and “no-friend” 
components (size-localized density is not significant in the annualized- 
data regressions). Again, the results are comparable to the regressions on 
monthly data, with nonfriends generating a greater competitive effect. 

An alternative explanation for our findings is that the friendships that 
we observe are endogenous to the model. Perhaps managers of high-yield 
hotels are viewed as more attractive and therefore find it easier to form 
and maintain friendships with their competitors. Cross-sectional data 
have limitations for getting at issues of causality, but instrumental-vari- 
ables estimation is one method for adjusting for the possible endogeneity 
of friendships (Greene 1997). This technique involves creating proxies for 
endogenous:variables by using variables other than the dependent vari- 
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TABLE 3 
GLS REGRESSIONS OF HOTEL YIELD WITH COMPETITION MATRIX DECOMPOSED BY 





FRIENDSHIPS 
nx ÉL 
Морег, 
7 8 9 
Intercept е жи» cin аи, —4 48 —4 10 —5.01 
(3.69) (3.58) (3.60) 
Cohesion of friendship group . ....... ds 1478" 19,01“ 18 79" 
(9.19) (8.94) (8.99) 
Cohesion of competitor group .. . ....... 14.66* 18.91** 19.35"* 
(6.99) (6.82) (6 59) 
Chain ties in Sydney ............. m 9.66** 5 53** 6.07** 
(1.71) (1.82) (181) 
Distance from Sydney Harbour Bridge .... —.01** — 01** —.01** 
(.00) (00) (.00) 
Star rating . ....... эс. бурр EM UE 54 95 57 89** 58.59** 
{3.96) (3 87) (3.90) 
Size measured in rooms ............. sue —.09** —.11** —.12** 
(.02) (.02) (.01) 
Geography-localized density ..... . ...... —848"* e —8 24** 
(1.05) (1.02) 
Size-localized density ................... — 96 —1.43* 
(87) (85) 
Star-localized density ..................... 59* .54* .62* 
(.29) (.28) (.28) 
Geography-localized density, friends ...... —5 94** 
(1.12) 
Geography-localized density, nonfriends .. —8.29** 
(1.02) 
Size-localized density, friends ...... . ..... —.99 
(93) 
Size-localized density, nonfriends . . ...... —1.61* 
(.86) 
Average room rate of industry .. ... dive 160** 1.49** 151** 
(21) (.20) (.20) 
Average vacancy rate of industry ....... —1.38 ** —1.41** —1.41** 
(.12) (.12) (12) 
У SS ERE RO И нес .67 69 .69 


Моте.—5Ез are given in parentheses Table data аге based on 468 observations Yield is in Australian 
dollars 

*Р< 10 

* P « 05. 

™ P< 01 
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TABLE 4 
REGRESSIONS OF HOTEL YIELD, ANNUAL AVERAGE 


с С—С —— 








MODEL 
о һә a | 640. 
Intercept .. ces RR 336.41** 309.51** 306.91** 
(97.87) (86.06) (85.59) 
Friendships to competitors .... ... ....... 505* 5 10* 
(3.59) (2 99) 
Friendships to other hotels . .......... 2 123* 108* 
(.90) (79) 
Cohesion of friendship group ..... .. 861 ; 
(17 25) 
Cohesion of competitor group ... ...... 22.28* 21.70" 22 63" 
(13.38) (11 87) (11 82) 
Chain ties in Sydney ........ ss 7.05* 5 92* 595* 
(353) (3.15) (3.17) 
Distance from Sydney Harbour Bridge ... —.02** —.02** — 02** 
(.00) (00) (.00) 
Star rating ............ И es 49.72** 48.89"* 52.36"" 
(9 68) (7.92) (7.44) 
Size measured in rooms . ........ ndi —.10** — 07** —.07** 
(03) (02) (.02) 
Geography-localized density ......... —10.58** —10 90** 
(2.41) (2.12) 
Size-localized density . . ....... de Us —1.77 
(150) 
Star-localized density . ..... .... sud .25 
(117) 
Geography-localized density, friends .. .... —9.21** 
(2 30) 
Geography-localized density, nonfriends ... —11.26** 
(2 11) 
Number of close competitors identified ... —.64 
(3 73) 
RS: Aot Rte Ге АЛЯ 79 78 47 


acd А KANER OV NC MEG DAE f cp RN QU M шыг 
NOTE —SEs are given in parentheses Table data are based on 40 observations Yield is in Australian 
dollars 
* P « 10. 
* P < 05 
*Р< 01 


able of the regression. In other words, we needed a model of who was 
friends with whom that did not rely on the past performance of managers' 
hotels. The second part of our analysis provided such a model and in- 
dicated that perceptions of competition, opportunities for interaction, pre- 
vious social ties, and friendliness all influence whether the manager of 
one hotel identifies a manager at another hotel as a friend. We used the 
predicted values of our best model of friendship structure (model 16 in 
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table 6) as a proxy for the actual friendship network. We reran our models 
substituting the proxy friendship variables for the actual friendship var- 
iables. The results were substantively the same as those reported in tables 
2, 3, and 4, except that the effect of cohesion among the friendship group 
was only weakly significant in the instrumental-variables regressions. (Ta- 
ble available from the authors) Keeping in mind the limitations of our 
data, these instrumental-variable regressions support our assertion that 
friendships influence hotel yield, regardless of any influence that perform- 
ance may have on the friendship structure. 

Thus, our key findings are robust across alternative methodological 
approaches. The only caveat to this is that the coefficient for cohesion of 
the friendship group was insignificant in the annualized-data analysis and 
only weakly significant in the instrumental-variables analysis. Combined 
with the persistent effect of friendship cohesion among the competitor 
group, this suggests that the strongest effects of cohesion may be to pro- 
duce "public goods" that spill over to competitors regardless of whether 
they are part of the cohesive group. 

Turning to the other control variables, we see results that are consistent 
with our expectations and with past research on hotel performance. Across 
all models, the star rating of the hotel has a large and positive effect on 
yield. Hotels also have a higher yield when they are tied to other Sydney 
hotels through chain affiliation. The location result confirms that it is 
better to be close to the Sydney Harbour Bridge, while the size result 
suggests that larger hotels have smaller yields (possibly because they are 
viewed as less exclusive). 


ANALYSIS OF THE STRUCTURE OF FRIENDSHIPS 
Dependent, Independent, and Control Variables 


The dependent variable in this part of the analysis is a dichotomous 
variable that captures the existence of a friendship between the focal 
manager and a manager at another hotel. Each of the managers of the 
40 hotels in the sample has the potential for a friendship at 39 other hotels, 
yielding 1,560 observations. Hypothesis 4 is tested in logit regressions of 
the likelihood of a friendship between two hotels against a variable that 
measures the intensity of competition between the hotels, indicated by 
the focal manager's ranking of competitors (results were comparable when 
the degree of competition was treated as a dichotomous variable, one if 
the other hotel was in the competitor set, zero otherwise). No respondent 
listed more than eight competitors, so we assigned a value of nine to a 
hotel's most intense competitor, eight to the second most intense com- 
petitor, and so on. Noncompetitors were always given a value of zero. 
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Managers’ assessments of competitive intensity were consistent with our 
definition of competition as arising from reliance on similar resources. 
For example, five-star hotels in the central business district—which would 
be expected to chase the same customers, employees, and institutional 
sanctions—tended to identify each other as close competitors. 

Our control variables capture several noninstrumental reasons that 
friendships between managers may form. We include variables that affect 
the opportunity to form friendships by providing an increased likelihood 
that the manager of a hotel will meet individuals from other hotels. It 
seems likely that managers whose organizations are linked by a shared 
chain affiliation are more likely to become friends. Managers in the same 
chain meet regularly to discuss strategic and operational issues, and this 
contact may stimulate friendship formation. According to our informants, 
chain affiliations foster even more meetings and closer interaction when 
the hotels are of the same brand, so our chain variable has three categories: 
hotel pairs of the same chain but with different brands were coded one, 
hotels of the same chain and with the same brand were coded two. Hotel 
pairs with no shared chain affiliation were coded zero. 

It is also more likely that two managers will meet, perhaps repeatedly, 
if the organizations in which they work are close to one another geo- 
graphically. A variable indicating the distance in meters between hotels 
should capture this influence (a log transformation of that variable yielded 
similar results). Previous research has shown that people with friends in 
common tend to have more opportunity to interact and are therefore more 
likely to become friends themselves (Burt 1992). At an interorganizational 
level, Gulati and Gargiulo (1999) argued that being tied to the same others 
facilitates the formation of a tie by providing information necessary for 
partner selection. In respect of these arguments, we include a count of 
the number of common friends that two managers share. 

We also suspect that the likelihood of forming friendships will increase 
with the amount of time available to the manager to form such ties. We 
control for this factor by including a variable indicating the amount of 
time (in months) that the focal manager has spent in his or her current 
role. Opportunities for encounter also should be enhanced if a manager 
has previous ties to another organization. We therefore include a dummy 
variable indicating whether the manager from hotel i worked previously 
in hotel j, and another variable indicating the number of other managerial 
employees that have moved between hotels 2 and j in either direction over 
the previous five years. 

We also wanted to capture elements of the potential for attraction be- 
tween two managers. Similarities on demographic and personality char- 
acteristics no doubt have a strong influence on the formation of friend- 
ships, but we did not have these data for the top management teams of 
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the hotels. Another likely attractiveness influence is the prestige of the 
hotel a manager works for. Managers at prestigious hotels may be per- 
ceived as more attractive given their association with more elite clientele 
and due to their contribution to the production of luxury. Managers may 
also seek friends at prestigious hotels in the hope that such friendships 
will generate future job opportunities. Star rating reflects the luxury of a 
hotel and is а good proxy for prestige among the international hotels. We 
include a star-rating variable, which is coded one if the target hotel has 
the same or higher star rating than the focal hotel, and zero otherwise. 
Table 5 reports basic statistics and correlations for all variables used in 
the analysis. 


Method 


The nonindependence of observations is an inherent problem in regres- 
sions using network data (Krackhardt 1988). Statistically, this problem 
can lead to biased estimates of standard errors and therefore compromise 
tests of the significance of coefficients. In response to this problem, Krack- 
hardt (1988) described the quadratic-assignment procedure (QAP) for re- 
gressions using network data. QAP regressions begin with a standard 
multiple regression (or in our analysis, a logit regression) across the cor- 
responding cells of the dependent and independent matrices. Rather than 
rely on biased standard errors to determine significance, however, the 
QAP procedure has a second step where many (in our case, 1,000) ad- 
ditional regressions are estimated by randomly permuting the rows and 
columns of the dependent matrix. The significance of the coefficient of à 
variable is determined by comparing its magnitude in the initial regression 
to the magnitudes of the coefficients for that variable in the “random 
regressions." If a positive coefficient is of a magnitude that is greater than 
95% of the randomly generated coefficients, it is considered to be signif- 
icant at the 0.05 level. In our analysis of the structure of the friendship 
network, we use Butts's (1999) QAP version of a logit regression to predict 
whether the manager of one hotel will claim a friend at another hotel. 


RESULTS 


Table 6 reports the results of the QAP-logit regressions. Model 13 contains 
all of the control variables, to which model 14 adds the competitor var- 
iable. The coefficient on this variable is positive and significant, indicating 
that if the manager of the focal hotel perceives the target hotel to be a 
more intense competitor, then she is more likely to have a friendship at 
the target hotel. This supports hypothesis 4. 

Since both the dependent variable and key independent variable in this 
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TABLE 6 
QAP LOGIT REGRESSION RESULTS OF THE LIKELIHOOD OF MANAGERIAL-FRIENDSHIP 
'TIES BETWEEN HOTELS 





MODEL 
13 14 15 16 

Intercept .................... А —3.17** —345"* —3.72 ** —431"* 
(.00) (00) (00) (.00) 

Competitor .. ....... ....... . | $ .28** .30** .24** 
(.00) (.00) (00) 

Chain related . . ....... . ... 1.59** 1.68** 1.74** 124"* 
(00) (.00) (.00) (.00) 
Physical distance. . ..... . .... —.00 — 00 —.00 —.00 
(14) (26) (26) (31) 
Friends in common .......... Я .35** .36** .26** .09 
| (:00) (00) (00) (06) 
Manager tenure ..... . ....... :01 01 00 00 
(.09) (.09) (.29) (.36) 

Manager formerly at hotel j . 1.94** 2.11** 2.13** 1.53** 
(00) (.00) (.00) (.00) 

Interhotel mobility ..... . . .... 1.35** 1337" 155"* 129"* 
(.00) (.00) (.00) (.00) 

Same or higher star rating ... .96** .84** ‚74** 1.00** 
(.00) (.00) (00) (.00) 

Manager's total friends ..... iiss . .09"* 12"* 
(00) (00) 

Reciprocity ................... Ta EM - 2.10** 
(.00) 
Generalized R? .. . ....... ET 22 27 .30 .37 
Log likelihood ...... ......... А —617.88 —577.34 —557.60 —497.27 


NOTE — P-values are given in parentheses. Table data are based on 1,560 observations 


М 

analysis were reported by the managers in interviews, we wanted to rule 
out the possibility that the association between them was an artifact of 
the data collection process. In particular, we were concerned that if some 
managers were more effusive by nature, and therefore identified more 
competitors as well as more friends, a spurious relationship between the 
two variables might obtain. Model 15 adds a variable that counts the 
total number of friends identified, exclusive of the target hotel. This var- 
liable is significant (as would be expected if some managers are more 
friendly than others) but does not alter the sign or significance of the 
competition variable. 

We also wanted to ensure that our results are robust to another likely 
determinant of friendships, the inherent reciprocity in those relationships. 
What concerned us was the following scenario: the manager of hotel i 
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identifies hotel 7 as a close competitor and therefore forms a friendship 
with the manager of j. The manager of j then forms a friendship with 
the manager of i, simply in response to the friendship displayed by that 
manager. If the tendency toward reciprocity in friendships was ignored, 
our analysis might overestimate the impact of other variables on friend- 
ship. Therefore, model 16 includes a reciprocity variable, which is the 
transpose of the friendship network. So, when estimating whether i will 
identify j as a friend, 7; friendship for i is controlled. As expected, rec- 
iprocity is positive and significant. However, all of the other coefficients 
remain significant and in the same directions. Even after controlling for 
the tendency for friendships to be reciprocal, managers are more likely 
to be friends with their close competitors. 

Among the control variables, chain affiliation has a positive and sig- 
nificant coefficient across all the models in table 6. When hotels are linked 
by chain affiliation, it is more likely that there will be friendships between 
their managers. The coefficients for distance are not significant, indicating 
that physical proximity does not influence friendship formation. This sur- 
prising result may obtain because all of the managers in the analysis were 
located in one city and were therefore reasonably accessible to one another. 
The likelihood of a friendship increases with the number of friends in 
common that managers share but is not affected by the tenure of man- 
agers. If a manager previously worked at the target hotel, he or she is 
more likely to identify a friendship there. Similarly, the greater the flow 
of other managers between the focal and target hotels, the more likely 
the manager of the focal hotel will identify a friendship at the target hotel. 
Managers are more likely to report friendships at hotels with the same 
or higher star rating as their own, supporting the idea that there is a 
preference for friends at prestigious hotels. 


Dynamic Analysis of the Structure of Friendship 


A limitation of the preceding analysis is that it is cross-sectional and thus 
makes the implicit assumption that the network of friendship ties is in 
equilibrium. A challenge to this assumption is that it takes time for man- 
agers to develop the set of friendships they want and that dynamic forces 
may actually be pushing the network away from the structure predicted 
by hypothesis 4. To explore the dynamics of friendships, we collected a 
second round of friendship data. If our beliefs about friendships and 
competition are correct, then friendship ties to competitors should dem- 
onstrate greater persistence than friendships to noncompetitors. At the 
same time, we expect the formation of new friendship ties to be more 
likely at competing hotels, as opposed to noncompeting hotels. 

We contacted each of the managers who completed our May, 1998, 
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TABLE 7 
EFFECTS OF COMPETITION ON CHANGES IN FRIENDSHIP TIES 


— ә ЫБбұьаАӰ СС —_——Ӱ—_—_—_ 


ExisTING FRIENDSHIPS 








DROPPED” NEW FRIENDSHIPS ADDED! 
Retained Dropped Total Not Added Added Тош 
Noncompetitors . 85 35 120 499 60 559 
(70.8) (29.2) (100) (89.3) (10 7) (100) 

Competitors ... 36 5 41 16 14 30 
(87.8) (12 2) (100) (53.3) (46 7) (100) 

Total... ..... 121 40 161 515 74 589 
(75.2) (24.8) (100) (87.4) (12.6) (100) 


NOTE — Percentages are given in parentheses 
* Test for independence of dimensions 4.714 (P = 030) (Pearson x’) 
t Test for independence of dimensions 33 466 (P = 00) (Pearson x’) 


survey and asked them to fill out a second survey in October, 1999. Of 
the 41 managers originally surveyed, 21 were no longer employed at the 
same hotels. We obtained usable responses from 15 of the remaining 20 
hotel managers. Each of these managers indicated whether they still had 
a friendship tie at each of the hotels indicated in the original survey. Our 
15 respondents began with a total of 161 friendships, 40 of which were 
terminated over the next 18 months. In all cases, the termination of a 
friendship was linked to the departure of a friend from the other hotel 
(and not to the dissolution of the friendship itself). We also asked each 
respondent whether they had formed any new friendships with managers 
at other hotels during the May 1998—October 1999 period. These managers 
reported adding 74 out of a possible 589 new friendship ties over this 
period. 

If our view on friendships is valid, then the likelihood of adding or 
dropping a friendship tie should be related to whether the other hotel is 
perceived to be a competitor. The results from a cross-tabulation analysis 
are reported in table 7. Consider first the proportion of friends that were 
dropped across competing and noncompeting hotels. The left panel of 
table 7 shows that 29.2% of the friendship ties to noncompetitors were 
terminated, compared to only 12.2% of ties with competing hotels. A chi- 
squared test indicates that this difference in proportions is significant (P 
< .05). Looking at new friendship ties (in the right panel of table 7), we 
see that 10.7% of the possible new friendship ties with noncompetitors 
were formed, while 46.7% of the possible ties with competitors were 
formed. This difference is once again significant (Р < .001). These results 
add further support in favor of our claim that managers are biased toward 
competitors when forming and maintaining friendships. 

We also used this second round of friendship data to investigate the 
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argument that good hotel performance results in more friendships, the 
reverse-causality alternative to our interpretation of the performance re- 
sults. Neither the likelihood of maintaining an existing friendship, nor 
forming a new friendship, was related to the previous performance of the 
focal or target hotels. So, the performance-causes-friendship alternative 
has no support. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


We undertook this research because we wondered if the pattern of friend- 
ships among managers of competing organizations would influence per- 
formance in the Sydney hotel industry and if managers would establish 
and maintain such friendships in order to benefit their respective hotels. 
Our results indicate that the performance effects of friendships are sub- 
stantial. We calculated an average dollar value for a friendship with a 
competitor by multiplying its estimated effect on the average daily yield 
in Australian dollars ($4.03 from model 5) by the average number of rooms 
in a hotel (280), and then by the total number of days in a year (365). 
Applying an exchange rate (see n. 4, above), each friendship with a com- 
petitor contributes approximately $268,000 to the annual revenue of a 
typical hotel. We also calculated the magnitude of the effect of cohesion 
among a hotel's competitors. А one standard deviation (0.31) increase in 
that variable (whose coefficient in model 5 is 19.12) translates into roughly 
$400,000 of annual revenue. In total, the observed friendship network 
augmented the annual revenue of the 40 hotels we studied by roughly 
$70 million.” Assuming friendships had the same effect for the 11 hotels 
not included in our analysis, the total annual benefit to the international 
segment of the Sydney hotel industry approximates $90 million, or roughly 
1596 of total revenue. 

These striking figures give new concreteness to the concept of social 
capital by confirming that friendships add substantially to the bottom 
line of business organizations. This certainly is consistent with the ar- 
gument that economic behavior is embedded in and conditioned by net- 
works of social relations (Granovetter 1985; Uzzi 1997). And while the 
embeddedness literature suggests that the intersection between social and 
economic relations is pervasive, it has seldom tackled relationships that 


? We arrive at this estimate by multiplying the annual-revenue effect obtained using 
the model 5 coefficient (e.g., $268,000 for friendships with competitors) for friendships 
with competitors, friendships with managers at other hotels, and cohesion among the 
competitor group by the means of those variables. This gives us a “per hotel" friendship 
effect, which is then multiplied by 40. Note that we took the conservative position of 
disregarding cohesion among the friendship group because its coefficients were not 
significant in all models. 
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are as stark in relief as those addressed here: competition and friendship. 
The juxtaposition of these relationships is significant, as it makes it harder 
for those who would limit the intrusion of society into economy by, for 
example, characterizing embedded relationships between buyers and sup- 
pliers as predictable outcomes of a repeated, noncooperative game (Gib- 
bons 1999). Friendships among competitors cannot be trivialized as a 
moderate extension of the mechanisms for governing a well-recognized 
form of exchange. Rather, they point to the existence of exchange where, 
according to the prevailing model of atomistic competitive behavior, none 
should be. That this should be so in an industry chat is mature, profes- 
sionally managed, and located within the institutional framework of mod- 
ern Western capitalism suggests that the logic of competition should be 
revised to incorporate the logic of friendship. 

At the same time, our results indicate that interactions in the economic 
sphere are seeds for relationships in the social sphere. Sydney hotel man- 
agers were more likely to identify friends at competing hotels, and those 
relationships were more robust over time. Of course, this is only a glimpse 
at the social lives of the managers. Indeed, in light of our findings, we 
are very interested in knowing more about the competitor friendships and 
how they fit into managers! broader social networks. Coser et al. (1982) 
found evidence of a tension surrounding competitor friendships among 
book editors. We did not dig as deeply into this tension, but a few re- 
spondents did make a point of telling us that while they had friends among 
other hotel managers, these were not their closest friends. The instru- 
mental component of competitor friendships probably limits them as ve- 
hicles for sentiment. Still, it would be a mistake to deny that these re- 
lationships implied positive affect. 

At the end, what we have uncovered is evidence of a nexus of contacts 
between the social and economic spheres that may have dramatic impli- 
cations in both directions. Friendship relationships matter in the context 
of competitive behavior, while economic competition is a stimulus for, 
and moderator of, friendship relationships in the social sphere. Given this 
interactive importance, researchers should dispel any stigma associated 
with recognizing that competitors may be friends and work toward a 
deeper appreciation of the complex array of causes and effects. 

We must, however, emphasize that our results are based on analysis of 
a horizontal network of ties among competitors and that the findings must 
be seen in this context. Therefore, our findings in favor of cohesion do 
not contradict prior demonstrations of the advantages of nonredundant 
networks. Rather, a horizontal network of competitors operates differently, 
and therefore calls for a different structure, than does a network that 
connects customers and suppliers or job-seekers and their informants. A 
cohesive network structure is better at combining the efforts of similar 
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actors. That group cohesion facilitates collective action is one of the bed- 
rock principles of social psychology and has been applied to explain pro- 
social behaviors as diverse as the teamwork of young boys, adherence to 
restriction of output norms on the shop floor, and the heroism of the 
American soldier (Sherif et al. 1961; Homans 1950; Stouffer 1949). The 
principle has also been applied in network analyses. Gould (1991, 1993), 
for example, demonstrates that the social cohesion of trades contributed 
to strike activity, while the cohesion of neighborhoods contributed to ur- 
ban insurgency in 19th-century France. It has been less influential in 
previous analyses of interorganizational networks, which have tended to 
examine vertical networks, or those with only indirect economic ties. Be- 
sides indicating the relevance of horizontal networks for explaining or- 
ganizational behavior and performance, our results also point to the ne- 
cessity of distinguishing between roles (e.g., competitor or supplier) to 
understand the relationships between network actors. 

Another distinction that is made apparent by our results is that between 
formal and informal ties. At the most basic level, we show that informal 
ties between organizations matter to managers and that they affect or- 
ganizational performance. Our results also suggest.a link between the 
formal and the informal, which may lead to a refinement of existing 
analyses of formal ties. At least one of the significant determinants of 
friendships between the managers of two organizations—chain affilia- 
tion—represents a formal tie between those organizations. This tie creates 
the opportunity to form a friendship, which enhances organizational per- 
formance even after the formal tie is controlled for. This suggests a possible 
path by which other formal organizational ties lead to interorganizational 
influence. There is reason to believe that other structurally mandated ties, 
such as those between members of boards of directors, may also breed 
friendships and that friendship may contribute to the effects that formal 
ties have on organizations (Westphal 1999). . 

Given these findings, it is now important to ask, To what extent do 
other industries operate in a similar manner? While we cannot provide 
a definitive answer, we can point to the specific features of our sample 
that may make these results more or less generalizable. The international 
segment of the Sydney hotel industry is typical in its numbers and man- 
agerial perceptions of competitors (Porac et al. 1995). On the other hand, 
friendships may be easier to form in this industry because of relatively 
high employee mobility across organizations, and the location of all com- 
petitors within a single city. And social structures that support tacit col- 
lusion may be particularly valuable because high fixed costs and the 
perishable nature of hotel rooms create strong incentives for price-cutting 
(Tirole 1988). But these features do not seem so idiosyncratic as to call 
into question that friendships among competitors would also be important 
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in other industries. It is fairly common for those who hear about these 
results to describe seemingly similar competitor friendships in some other 
industry with which they are familiar. And at least one study documents 
competitor friendships in an industry (publishing) that seems significantly 
different from the hotel industry (Coser et al. 1982). 

In closing, we ask what ought to be done with the knowledge about 
how friendships between competitors operate in the Sydney hotel indus- 
try? For managers seeking to improve the performance of their organi- 
zations, our results recommend that they form friendships with compet- 
itors and encourage those friends to become friends themselves. (At least 
one U.S. hotel chain evaluates its managers based on their efforts to build 
friendly relations with competitors.) This advice comes with the critical 
caveat that the instrumental benefits of friendships are inextricably tied 
to the affective elements of those relationships. Individuals who try to 
form and maintain friendships solely as a means to material gain will fail 
to evoke trust and reciprocity from those they attach themselves to and 
will obtain neither sentimental nor instrumental benefits (Granovetter 
1995). 

The appropriate action for others affected by friendships among Sydney 
hoteliers is not as clear. The economic benefits of competitor friendships 
to Sydney's hotel industry cannot be disputed, but networks that produce 
positive benefits for ingroups are sometimes negative for outgroups (Portes 
1998). 'The most salient outgroup in this case is the group of customers 
that interacts with Sydney hotels. It is therefore relevant to wonder to 
what extent these benefits represent a redistribution from customers to 
hoteliers. The answer hinges on the extent to which the friendship gains 
are primarily derived from mechanisms that are (usually) seen as harming 
customers (such as collusion) as opposed to those that are more clearly 
beneficial to consumers (such as referring customers when hotels are full). 
Unfortunately, our data do not allow us to parse out these different effects. 
Deciding if friendships between competitors are good or bad, overall, for 
society requires estimates of how much of their benefit comes from im- 
proving the industry's performance relative to other industries, how much 
is from the mitigation of competition, and how much is from creating 
better products and services. Given the importance of these questions, 
this shortcoming presents a very challenging but very useful goal for future 
research. 
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Nearly all industries exhibit geographic concentration. Most theories 
of the location of industry explain the persistence of these production 
centers as the result of economic efficiency. This article argues in- 
stead that heterogeneity in entrepreneurial opportunities, rather than 
differential performance, maintains geographic concentration. En- 
trepreneurs need exposure to existing organizations in the industry 
to acquire tacit knowledge, obtain important social ties, and build 
self-confidence. Thus, the current geographic distribution of pro- 
duction places important constraints on entrepreneurial activity. 
Due to these constraints, new foundings tend to reify the existing 
geographic distribution of production. Empirical evidence from the 
shoe industry supports this thesis. 


INTRODUCTION 


А look at almost any industry reveals geographic concentration. The high- 
technology industry in the United States is known for Silicon Valley, the 
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region between San Francisco and San Jose, and the area along US. 
Route 128 circling Boston. Los Angeles serves as a hub for many enter- 
tainment industry businesses, such as motion pictures, television, com- 
puter graphics, and music-recording. The area around Tijuana, a Mexican 
city close to the California border, recently emerged as a production center 
for consumer electronics. A large portion of the world’s more mature 
industries, such as textiles, leather goods, furniture, and ceramic tiles, 
resides in small Italian cities, such as Como and Prato, Carpi, Sassuolo, 
and Ancona. Automobile manufacturing, steel production, machine 
tooling, and garment construction also offer examples of regional 
concentration. 

These industrial agglomerations may arise for a variety of idiosyncratic 
reasons (Myrdal 1957; Arthur 1990; Krugman 1991). But why do they 
persist over such long periods of time? From an evolutionary perspective, 
two processes could sustain these agglomerations. On the one hand, or- 
ganizations in concentrated regions might perform better—and hence sur- 
vive longer—than those located in sparse areas. On the other hand, new 
production facilities might simply open more frequently in the vicinity of 
industrial agglomerations. In other words, both lower failure rates and 
higher founding rates can sustain geographic concentration, though dif- 
ferent forces might drive each of these processes. 

Economic explanations of industrial agglomeration explicitly emphasize 
better performance, and implicitly lower failure rates, as the key process 
underlying the continuing geographic concentration of production. The- 
orists suggest that organizations benefit economically by locating in ef- 
ficient positions. Several factors can make a location economically ad- 
vantageous. In some cases, organizations benefit by minimizing the 
transportation costs for inputs, such as when scarce raw material, cheap 
factors of production, or unique skills can be obtained locally (Weber 
[1909] 1928). Alternatively, organizations may locate near consumers to 
better serve these constituents (e.g., Smithies 1941). In other cases, the 
colocation of structurally equivalent organizations—those that operate in 
the same markets/—itszZi yields advantages to these actors regardless of 
the particular location they choose. Several mechanisms can drive these 
“economies of agglomeration,” including an extended division of labor 
(Marshall 1922; Chinitz 1961), common labor markets (Krugman 1991; 


? Structural equivalence implies that organizations occupy similar roles relative to other 
actors, though not necessarily with the same alters (Lorrain and White 1971). In other 
words, structurally equivalent firms receive inputs from the same types of suppliers, 
in the case of shoe manufacturers, tanneries Their outputs meet the same needs for 
their consumers. In this sense, structural equivalence essentially means that organi- 
zations occupy the same niche in the parlance of organizational ecology (Hannan and 
Freeman 1977; McPherson 1983). 
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Rotemberg and Saloner 1990), and knowledge spillovers (Scherer 1984; 
Saxenian 1994). АП these factors presumably enhance the performance 
and survival chances of firms in efficient locations. 

Although these explanations seem plausible, they ignore the fact that 
structurally equivalent organizations also compete with each other for 
vital resources. To the extent that geography provides another dimension 
along which organizations can differentiate, colocation should increase 
the degree of structural equivalence—and competition—between organ- 
izations (Hawley 1950; Hannan and Freeman 1977; Burt 1992). The fact 
that organizational ecology studies support this expectation by showing 
that organizations apparently compete more intensely within local pop- 
ulation boundaries (Carroll and Wade 1991; Hannan and Carroll 1992) 
provides a serious challenge to traditional theories of geographic 
concentration. 

To resolve this conundrum, we suggest an alternative explanation for 
the persistence of geographic concentration in production that focuses on 
the structure of entrepreneurial opportunities as the force maintaining 
industrial agglomeration. Like other forms of economic action, entrepre- 
neurial action occurs within а web of social relations that both enable 
and constrain activity (Granovetter 1985). We argue that dense local con- 
centrations of structurally equivalent organizations increase the pool of 
potential entrepreneurs in a region, thereby increasing founding rates.’ 
Not all individuals have equal chances of becoming successful entrepre- 
neurs. Rather, entrepreneurial action requires knowledge of the business 
(Liles 1974), ties to scarce resources (Stinchcombe 1965), and self- 
confidence (Bandura 1986). Although some of this knowledge and these 
resources (e.g., financial capital) might enable any potential business ven- 
ture, many of these factors apply only to a particular type of enterprise. 
Without prior experience in the industry, а potential entrepreneur will 
find it difficult to acquire this specific human and social capital. Thus, 
the current location of production structurally constrains access to these 
resources. 

We examine these competing explanations of the persistence of geo- 
graphic concentration by studying the failure and founding rates of shoe 
manufacturing plants in the United States from 1940 to 1989. Like other 
industries, production in the shoe industry occurs primarily in a few highly 
concentrated regions. Historical accounts of the industry attribute its geo- 
graphic distribution to transportation and labor costs (Hoover 1937). 
Nonetheless, we find that plants located in or near large concentrations 


*'To make this argument, we assume that founders usually do not move to start their 
new ventures. We justify this assumption when we explicate our theory later in the 
article. 
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of producers experience substantially higher failure rates than isolated 
plants. Over time, this heterogeneity in failure rates should spread the 
location of production geographically. Yet further examination of the ev- 
olution of the industry finds that foundings also tend to occur in states 
with large concentrations of shoe plants. Thus, we conclude that variation 
in the structure of entrepreneurial opportunities, rather than variation in 
the economics of production and distribution, maintains geographic con- 
centration in the shoe industry. This finding suggests that geographic 
concentration can continue to characterize industries even when the 
underlying economic equilibrium no longer justifies such a spatial 
distribution. 


GEOGRAPHIC CONCENTRATION IN FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION 


Footwear manufacturing provides a particularly good industry for the 
application of ecological models because the niche is well defined. Shoe 
plants engage in similar activities and rarely operate as divisions of larger 
companies. Although a few of the largest multiplant shoe firms operate 
their own tanneries, most shoe manufacturers buy leather from the com- 
plementary tanning industry (Schultz 1951). Through the application of 
more than 200 mechanized processes and a great deal of labor, they turn 
this leather into shoes. The manufacturing process differs somewhat from 
plant to plant, but this transformation involves a common set of processes 
that includes inspecting the leather, cutting the pieces to make the uppers, 
stitching the uppers together, preparing the insoles, lasting (attaching the 
insole to the upper), attaching the outsole, and finishing (Szenberg, Lom- 
bardi, and Lee 1977). Although a small number of large firms operate 
their own retail outlets, the vast majority of production either moves 
through distributors to independent shoe stores or goes directly to chains 
for national distribution and sale. 

Small firms dominate the industry. Even in 1991, nearly half of all firms 
employed fewer than 50 workers (Raehse and Sharkley 1991). Two factors 
probably contribute to the continuing prevalence of these small, typically 
family-run businesses. First, economies of scale offer only modest cost 
savings in the production of shoes (Bain 1956; Szenberg et al. 1977). Plants 
can operate efficiently with a small number of employees. For example, 
Simon and Bonini (1958) estimated that 1-49 employees could operate 
efficiently in the medium- and high-quality segments of the industry.’ 
Second, potential entrepreneurs face relatively low financial barriers to 


‘In a more recent study, Szenberg et al. (1977) also find that plants with fewer than 
50 employees can operate efficiently, though plants with 250—500 employees appear to 
enjoy modest economies of scale. 
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Fic. 1 —Distribution of shoe plants in 1940 


entry. With a small deposit, anyone can lease equipment from the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation (USMC) for a modest royalty, a little less 
than 2% of the cost on each pair of shoes produced (Schultz 1951). The 
lack of strong scale economies and barriers to entry allows small, inde- 
pendent plants to continue playing an important role in the footwear 
industry. 

Many industries display extreme geographic concentration, and the shoe 
industry in the United States offers no exception. (Hoover 1948; Krugman 
1991). Figure 1 shows the distribution of shoe plants in 1940. Darker 
shadings indicate states with larger numbers of shoe plants. Several states 
had no plants, while the densest states, Massachusetts and New York, 
had 281 and 264 plants, respectively, in 1940. Tke industry exhibited 
excessive concentration in the Northeast and in the corridor from St. Louis 
to Wisconsin. This situation did not change much over time. Figure 2 
shows the distribution of shoe plants in 1989. Although the total number 
of plants in nearly all states declined as a result of the influx of imports, 
the states with heavy concentrations of plants in 1940 generally continued 
to have the heaviest concentrations of plants in 1989. 

Although the raw counts of plants suggest strong regional concentra- 
tion, these graphs actually understate the concentration of production 
activity for three reasons. First, they do not account for the distribution 
of people in the United States. One might expect a dispersed industry to 
follow the distribution of workers and consumers, but many of the states 
with a large number of shoe plants also had small populations. Figure 3 
depicts the distribution of shoe plants in the United States per 1,000,000 
population in 1989. Although the vast majority of states operated fewer 
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Fic 2.—Distribution of shoe plants in 1989 


than eight plants per million people, four states exhibit much higher con- 
centrations: Maine (32 per million), New Hampshire (19 per million), 
Missouri (9 per million), and Massachusetts (8.5 per million). Second, these 
maps do not show the geographic concentration of production within 
states. Nevertheless, plants tended to cluster in small regions: around 
Boston in Massachusetts, near St. Louis in Missouri, and close to Mil- 
waukee in Wisconsin. Third, towns typically specialized in the types of 
footwear they produced. For example, in Massachusetts, Haverhill and 
Lynn primarily made women’s shoes, while the South Shore specialized 
in men’s shoes (Davis 1940). Why do we see such extreme concentration 
in the location of shoe manufacturing facilities? Moreover, why do we 
observe such stability in the geographic distribution of production? 


EXPLANATIONS FOR GEOGRAPHIC CONCENTRATION 


Alfred Weber wrote the seminal work on location theory, Theory of the 
Location of Industries (1928). He presents a model where minimizing the 
transportation costs for inputs determines the optimal location of man- 
ufacturing facilities. By assuming constant sales regardless of plant lo- 
cation, he asserts that industries should become geographically concen- 
trated when they depend on inputs that only exist in a limited number 
of locations. More recent work posits that inputs must not only concentrate 
geographically but must also cost more to transport than the final product 
in order to play an important role in optimal plant location (Isard 1949; 
Greenhut 1956). Thus, one would expect to find production facilities clus- 
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Fic. 3.— Density of shoe plants per capita in 1989 


tered around sources of raw materials. For example, steel manufacturers 
tend to locate near iron ore reserves (Harris 1954). 

Ап alternative approach considers the effect of location on sales. Ho- 
telling (1929) offers a simple model in which both production costs and 
sale prices do not vary with the distance from the firm to the consumer, 
yet consumers always purchase from the closest producer. In this model, 
organizations cluster at the midpoint of a uniform distribution of con- 
sumers. In a more realistic model, where prices increase as the distance 
from the producer to the consumer increases, presumably due to trans- 
portation costs, organizations maximally space themselves across a uni- 
formly distributed population of consumers (Smithies 1941; Lósch 1954). 
Nevertheless, clustering in the distribution of consumers leads producers 
to concentrate in a similar way. Thus, the location of retail centers (e.g., 
bank branches) mimics the distribution of the population because con- 
sumers must travel to these locations to do business. 

Neither of these models should dominate the locational decisions of 
shoe manufacturers. The raw materials used to make shoes and the end 
product differ in weight by only 696 (Hoover 1937). Although the finished 
product might not stand up to abuse as well as raw leather, shoes typically 
do not require excessive care and handling in transportation. Therefore, 
the location of consumers and raw materials should play roughly equal 
roles in determining the transportation costs associated with the produc- 
tion and sale of footwear. Nonetheless, transportation costs only form a 
small component of the cost structure for shoe production. According to 
Hoover's estimates, shipping shoes from one coast to the other only added 
596—696 to the cost of a pair of shoes in 1937, and these costs have declined 
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since then (Raehse and Sharkley 1991). Thus, neither the location of raw 
materials nor the distribution of consumers should play a large role in 
determining the geographic distribution of footwear production. 

The British economist Alfred Marshall (1922) provides a third potential 
explanation that focuses on the benefits of colocation itself. Marshall, and 
the many economists who have recently refined his original insights, most 
notably Paul Krugman, argue that the geographic concentration of a large 
number of organizations operating in a single industrial sector can benefit 
firms in several ways, through what economists call *external economies." 
First, economies of specialization arise from an extended division of labor 
between firms in complementary activities and processes. When several 
firms operating in the same industry reside near one another, they often 
outsource certain production activities to other firms (Piore and Sabel 
1984; Angel 1990). If economies of scale exist in these activities, then firms 
in an industrial district can benefit by sharing these resources (Romer 
1987). Central location can also stimulate the development of new tech- 
nologies (Chinitz 1961). Although the operations of a single firm often fail 
to justify the cost of developing these innovations, geographically prox- 
imate firms can share these costs across many organizations. 

Nevertheless, the availability of complementary activities to the foot- 
wear industry does not appear to vary much geographically. Nearly all 
firms lease their equipment from the USMC located in Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts (Davis 1940; OECD 1976). Though one might expect firms in 
New England to benefit from their proximity to USMC, studies of the 
company's leasing arrangements find no evidence of geographic discrim- 
ination (Davis 1940). Similarly, almost all shoe manufacturers, regardless 
of location, purchase leather from independent tanneries. Yet, if shoe 
manufacturers in agglomerations enjoyed an extended division of labor 
relative to their isolated rivals, one would expect that shoe firms in remote 
locations would need to integrate vertically into this stage of production. 

Second, the circulation of knowledge through face-to-face contact can 
generate economies of information and communication (Scherer 1984). 
The recent success of Silicon Valley, in particular, has stimulated interest 
in the role of these knowledge spillovers (e.g., Saxenian 1994). Though 
often expensive to acquire, the distribution of information typically costs 
little. Thus, the economy operates more efficiently when firms only pay 
the cost of acquiring knowledge once and share this acquired knowledge 
amongst one another. Since this transfer of tacit knowledge requires per- 
sonal contact, geographic proximity plays an important role in facilitating 
the transfer of this information both within and across organizations. 
Indeed, several studies find evidence that information spillovers decline 
rapidly with distance (Argote, Beckman, and Epple 1990; Jaffe, Trajten- 
berg, and Henderson 1993; Greve 1999). 
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Third, economies of labor supply stem from the availability of a large 
pool of trained workers.) Labor pooling might benefit firms in two ways. 
First, when companies utilize labor at different times, geograpbic con- 
centration allows workers to move from firm to firm as demand dictates. 
Since this reduces the risk of unemployment, workers should accept lower 
wages in exchange for stability in their income streams (Diamond and 
Simon 1990; Krugman 1991). Second, the close proximity of several struc- 
turally equivalent firms provides additional incentive for prospective em- 
ployees to invest in industry-specific skills because these skills will not 
lock the employee into a dependent position when several potential em- 
ployers exist (Rotemberg and Saloner 1990). 

Labor plays an important role in the shoe industry. Indeed, labor ac- 
counted for the bulk of production costs at the beginning of our study 
(60% in Hoover [1937]. However, this proportion declined over time as 
more advanced machinery increased labor productivity (Battelle Me- 
morial Institute 1966). By the end of the period under investigation, labor 
accounted for little more than 20% of the costs of production (Raehse 
and Sharkley 1991). Although labor accounts for a large share of the cost 
of production, we would classify most of this labor as unskilled (Hoover 
1937; Battelle Memorial Institute 1966). Only a few critical tasks, such 
as the cutting of the leather, require substantial training. 

Although the economic literature remains relatively silent on the ex- 
pected organizational dynamics associated with industrial districts, these 
explanations for geographic concentration imply two possibilities for the 
survival rates of organizations. Under one scenario, organizations select 
locations randomly, but the discipline of competition removes organiza- 
tions that pick inefficient locations from the population. Pred (1969) ex- 
plicitly posits this process as the reason for agglomerations. If this process 
leads to and maintains geographic concentration, we should observe a 
positive relationship between locating near competitors and organization 
survival (i.e., colocation increases survival rates). This positive relation- 
ship does not necessarily indicate that locating near competitors is ben- 
eficial in itself. Rather, the number of organizations existing in a local 
area might also serve as a rough measure for the underlying economic 
efficiency of the location. On the other hand, no observed relationship 
between geographic concentration and failure rates would also fit with 
traditional economic explanations. If entrepreneurs always select the ideal 
location that balances competition with locational advantages when po- 
sitioning their organizations, this efficient allocation of resources would 


5 Weber (1928) also acknowledges the role that skilled, or cheap, labor can play in 
determining production costs, but he and his followers focus on transportation costs. 
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prevent one from being able to observe differences in performance.5 Re- 
cent work by Krugman (1991), for example, tells just such a rational entry 
story. 

The one relationship between geographic concentration and failure 
rates that does not allow extant locational theory to explain the persistence 
of agglomerations is the one predicted by social models of competition: 
namely, that organizations located near competitors will experience higher 
rates of failure (Hannan and Freeman 1977). Competition occurs when 
two parties vie for control of the same set of resources. Thus, in ecological 
theory, competition increases as the degree of overlap in resource require- 
ments between two organizations increases (Hannan and Freeman 1977; 
McPherson 1983). When geography provides a meaningful dimension in 
the distribution of resources, organizations will compete more intensely 
with local rivals. In nearly any industry, it seems likely that location will 
be salient. For example, organizations almost always draw from a local 
labor pool. Thus, even when the market for the organization’s output 
does not have a local character, the organization typically must compete 
locally for inputs. Moreover, several studies find that geographically prox- 
imate organizations compete more intensely (Carroll and Wade 1991; 
Baum and Mezias 1992; Hannan and Carroll 1992; Ingram and Inman 
1996). When geographic concentration increases failure rates, heteroge- 
neity in founding rates must drive agglomeration. We analyze the failure 
rates of plants to determine the net effect of geographic concentration in 
the shoe manufacturing industry. is 


MORTALITY RATES OF SHOE MANUFACTURERS 


The data used incorporate the histories of all U.S. shoe manufacturers 
from 1940 to 1989. The Annual Shoemaking Directory of Shoe Manu- 
facturers 1922—90, a publication of the Shoe Traders Publishing Company 
that provides a listing for virtually every footwear production facility 
operating in a given year, serves as the primary data source. For each 
facility, this publication contains an array of information including the 
year of its founding, the year of its dissolution, plant location, and or- 
ganizational ownership. We cross-referenced and supplemented this in- 
formation with annual data from Moody’s and Footwear News. Where 
the sources disagree, we gave privilege to the Shoemaking Directory, as 


5 Empirical research on location provides mixed support, at best, for the proposition 
that entrepreneurs select efficient locations. Katona and Morgan (1952) and Stafford 
(1974), e.g., find that plant managers list personal reasons more commonly than eco- 
nomic reasons for their choice of plant location. Greenhut (1956) also finds that plant 
managers cite personal preferences as the primary factor determining plant location 
choices in his case studies of manufacturing plants. 
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LD (A) -122 +15 = 7 
LD (B) = 1/2 +14 = 75 
LD (C) = 1/5 +14 = 45 


Fic. 4.— Calculation of local density measures 


it provides the most comprehensive listing of footwear plants. Data on 
the international trade of footwear come from publications of the Foot- 
wear Industries of America (1940—90). 

To test the benefits of locating near other plants, we construct a measure 
of localized density for each plant for each year it operates. We create 
this measure for a focal plant by weighting the contribution to the measure 
of each alter plant according to the inverse of the distance between the 
focal plant and each alter. We then sum these weighted contributions 
across all plants. Thus, we calculate localized density, LD, for plant i at 
time # using the following equation: 


— Nr. 

c Zu +4)” 
where j indexes all plants other than i, x is the variable being weighted, 
and d,, denotes the distance between plant i and plant j. For density, we 
simply assign a vector of ones to x. If we had no information regarding 
the relative location of firms, 4, = 0 for all firms and local density col- 
lapses to the traditional measure of density, the count of firms operating 
at time £.' In this sense, one can consider our measure a relaxation of the 
assumption of geographic equivalence implicit in most ecological models. 
Figure 4 provides an example of how one would calculate this measure 
for three plants. Consider plant A. It lies one unit distant from plant B; 
thus, we increment the local density measure (LD,) by 0.5[= 1/1 + 1)] to 
account for the influence of plant B. Next, we add 0.2[= 1/1 + 4)] to 


7 To be precise, LD = N — 1 when all d, = 0. 
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LD, to count plant C, which lies four units distant from plant B. Thus, 
the local density for A is 0.7. Apply the same procedure to plants B and 
C. Doing so yields calculations for LD, = 0.75 = 0.5 + 0.25 and 
LD, = 0.45. 

We calculate distances using latitude and longitude. The Annual Shoe- 
making Directory of Shoe Manufacturers provides the town in which each 
plant operated. Using information available from the U.S. Postal Service, 
we match these plants to the latitude and longitude of the geographic 
center of the town in which they reside. Spherical geometry allows one 
to calculate easily the distances on curved surfaces.? The distance between 
two points, i and j, can be calculated by: 


а, = С К sin (lat,) sin (lat,) 
t cos (lat,) cos (lat,) cos (|long, — long, )| | i 


where latitude (lat) and longitude (long) are measured in radians and C 
is a constant based on the radius of the sphere that converts the result 
into linear units of measure. To convert the result to miles on the surface 
of the Earth, we use С = 3,437? 

Several control variables also appear in the models. National density 
counts the number of plants in operation nationally in a given year. А 
long line of research in organizational ecology finds support for density 
dependence in organizational mortality rates. These studies typically find 
а, U-shaped relationship between organizational density and failure rates 
(Hannan and Freeman 1989; Hannan and Carroll 1992; Baum 1996). 
Plant age measures the period of time in years that the plant has been 
in operation. Although the relationship between organizational age and 
mortality rates can vary greatly, from a liability of newness (Stinchcombe 
1965) to a liability of adolescence (Brüderl and Schüssler 1990) to the 
liabilities of obsolescence and senescence (Barron, West, and Hannan 
1994), age typically has a strong impact on mortality rates. Plant size, the 
number of pairs of shoes produced per day at the plant, controls for 


8 For small regions, one could calculate the distance between locations using Euclid's 
formula, but the United States encompasses a large enough area for the curvature of 
the Earth to affect this calculation significantly. 

? The choice of units (i.e., miles vs. hundreds of miles vs. kilometers) does not matter 
except to calibrate the relative importance of plants located within the same town 
from those located a small distance outside the town. 
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TABLE 1 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR MORTALITY ANALYSIS 


Variable Minimum Maximum Mean SD 
ee Вы! 
Age iow а ЕЕ 0 68 15.65 14.13 
Imports ............ ..... .02 941 1.54 2.32 
Exports .............. 21 158 5047 27.78 
Domestic production . 2.25 6.42 5.07 102 
National density ........ 566 1,893 1,347 324.8 
Ln(sie)........ . .... 0 11.91 712 1.81 
Local density ......... 17 8.23 3.65 1.88 
No. of plants ...... ..... 0 52 2.78 8.30 
Left censored ........ 0 1 00 06 





economies of scale in production." Several previous studies find modest 
plant-level economies of scale in the shoe industry (Bain 1956; Simon and 
Bonini 1958; Szenberg et al. 1977). Plants provides a count of the number 
of other plants that belong to the same ownership structure. Although 
only a small percentage of the plants in the shoe industry belong to multi- 
plant organizations (8%), research finds that membership in larger col- 
lectives improves a plant's life chances (Ingram and Baum 1997; Audia, 
Sorenson, and Hage 2001). The models also include measures to control 
for changes in the carrying capacity. Domestic production measures the 
number of pairs of shoes (in hundreds of millions) produced domestically 
by all manufacturers. Exports counts the millions of pairs of shoes pro- 
duced in the United States shipped to foreign markets, and imports reports 
the hundreds of millions of pairs produced in other countries and sold in 
the United States. All variables update yearly. Table 1 provides descriptive 
statistics for the variables used in the mortality models. 

We employ a piecewise exponential model to estimate the instantaneous 
hazard rate of plant failure. The piecewise exponential model splits time 
into pieces according to the age of the organization. The base failure rate 
remains constant within each piece, but base rates vary freely across age 
pieces (Barron et al. 1994). The piecewise exponential model provides two 
principal advantages over parametric specifications. First, it avoids mis- 
specification of age dependence by not requiring one to assume a func- 
tional form for time dependence. Second, left-censoring does not bias 


? Roughly 70% of plants fail to report output in any given year. To increase the 
proportion of valid cases, we interpolate these size values linearly. Interpolation yields 
size information for 92% of plant-years However, if we drop the size variable and 
include all cases in the analyses, the results do not change qualitatively. 
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parameter estimates in the piecewise exponential (Guo 1993)." We im- 
plement these models using TDA (Rohwer 1993). 

Use of the instantaneous hazard rate allows one to estimate the risk of 
failure while explicitly controlling for age dependence (Tuma and Hannan 
1984). The instantaneous hazard rate of failure can be defined as follows: 


Prob(t « T € t + At|T >?) 

u(t) zum 7 | 
where Т is a random variable for the time of plant closure, £ denotes the 
amount of time that plant i has been in operation, Pr represents the 
probability of plant closure over the interval (ЊЕ + At) given that the plant 
was still operating at the beginning of the interval, and the rate can vary 
as a function of plant age. We consider the cessation of plant operations 
a failure event. Using this definition, 4,395 of the 5,119 plants in the 
sample failed during the study period. We did not include changes in 
name or ownership as plant failures because the plant continued to pro- 
duce shoes. 

Table 2 shows the results of estimation. Model 1 provides a baseline 
model with controls for plant age, plant size, national density, and carrying 
capacity (imports, exports, and domestic production). Although the re- 
lationships between the control variables and exit rates make sense (e.g., 
imports increase failure rates), the results with respect to national density 
do not conform to the expectations of ecological theory. This discrepancy 
stems from the use of a left-censored population. Model 2 adds the local 
density variable to the baseline. The addition of this variable significantly 
improves the baseline. Notably, organizations show strong competitive 
interaction at this local level. Model 3 estimates the effect of local density 
contingent on plant age." This modification of the local density effect 
further improves the models fit to the data. Younger organizations appear 
to be more vulnerable to local competition. In model 4, we add a variable 
to control for the number of other plants owned by the same organization 
because earlier research shows that this structure can significantly impact 
competitive effects (Ingram and Baum 1997; Audia, Sorenson, and Hage 
2001). Consistent with prior research, plants that belong to larger collec- 


" The life histories of 1,003 plants begin before 1940. Using sources dating back to 
1922, we could determine the age of 758 of these plants Nevertheless, we coded the 
remaining 245 plants as starting in 1921 and included a dummy variable to account 
for downward bias in our age measure. 

и Interactions with age in the piecewise exponential essentially estimate a separate 
coefficient for the variable, in this case local density, within each age range. 
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tives enjoy significantly lower exit rates. Nevertheless, this membership 
does not appear to buffer these plants specifically from local competition 
(1.е., the interaction between the number of plants and local density does 
not affect mortality rates). Since plants that belong to the same organi- 
zation probably have correlated exit rates, model 5 estimates model 3 
using only plants that do not belong to larger collectives to determine 
whether this nonindependence of events poses a problem. Although the 
pattern of results remains the same when we restrict the sample to in- 
dependent plants, the magnitude of the local density effect appears to 
decline. 

Local density clearly plays a strong role in the life chances of shoe 
manufacturing plants. The models consistently show that plants located 
in concentrated regions of shoe manufacturing failed at a higher rate than 
isolated plants. The size of this difference is substantial. In 1948, the year 
with the largest variance in local density, plants in dense locations ex- 
perienced failure at nearly three times the rate of the most isolated plants 
(model 2). Figure 5 illustrates the size of this local density effect for the 
lowest, mean, and highest values of the local density variable over the 
study period. Even in this national market, plants experienced competition 
over local resources. This finding supports earlier research that finds 
stronger competition among geographically proximate firms (Carroll and 
Wade 1991; Hannan and Carroll 1992; Baum and Mezias 1992; Ingram 
and Inman 1996). Nevertheless, it seems inconsistent with the fact that 
the shoe industry exhibits geographic concentration. Indeed, local com- 
petition should lead organizations to space themselves out over time 
(Smithies 1941; Arthur 1990; Sorenson 2000). 

Interestingly, vulnerability to local competition varies with plant age. 
Established plants appear less susceptible to local competition than new 
plants. When we split the effects of local density across plant age, we find 
that the magnitude of the coefficient decreases consistently over the first 
10 years of a plant's life. After 10 years, the relationship between local 
density and failure stabilizes. Nevertheless, even well-established plants 
fare better in isolated locations. In 1948, in the oldest age category, a plant 
in the densest region suffered a 111% increase in exit rate relative to the 
most isolated plant, while a new plant in a dense region experienced a 
327% increase in the likelihood of failure relative to its isolated equivalent 
(model 3). We suspect that three factors might account for this relationship. 
First, ties to local resources that critically affect the entrepreneur's success 
probably matter most when the organization is young (Stinchcombe 1965). 
As organizations become embedded in the local economy, these relations 
become routinized (Granovetter 1985). Second, differences in size could 
drive this effect. Barnett (1997) finds that large organizations do not ex- 
perience competition as strongly as small organizations. Without size con- 
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Fic. 5.—Distribution of local density effects over time 


trols, these effects can show up as a form of age dependence (Barron et 
al. 1994).13 Third, а type of mover-stayer problem could arise from unob- 
served heterogeneity Obviously, older organizations have successfully 
staved off many competitive threats. The same elements that allowed 
them to survive earlier conipetition may continue to depress future failure 
rates. | 

It is surprising that although membership in a larger collective decreases 
the exit rate of plants, it does not affect the relationship between local 
density and exit rates. Plants that belong to multiunit organizations, when 
located in densely concentrated areas, still exit at a higher rate than their 
peers in isolated regions. Apparently, organizations cannot buffer their 
constituent units from local competition. The fact that the magnitudes of 
the local competition coefficients decline from model 4 to model 5 suggests 
that local competition might impact plants that belong to multiunit or- 
ganizations even more heavily. | 

Given that local density decreases the life chances of plants, one would 
expect the industry to spread geographically over time (Smithies 1941; 
Arthur 1990). The fact that geographic concentration persists requires а 
nonrandom distribution of foundings. We believe that variation in the 


3 Although we include a size control, we investigate this possibility further by inter- 
acting plant size with local density Not only does the interaction not explain the 
relationship between local density and failure over a plant's life cycle, but also scale 
at the plant level apparently offers no protection from local competition (ї.е., the 
interaction term does not significantly predict exit) 
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structure of entrepreneurial opportunities drives geographic heterogeneity 
in plant founding rates. 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF ENTREPRENEURSEIP 


We propose an alternative explanation by which industries remain con- 
centrated not as a result of the efficiency of particular locations, but rather 
due to the constraint that the current location of production places on 
the distribution of future entrepreneurs. We believe that the presence of 
many structurally equivalent organizations increases the pool of potential 
entrepreneurs in a manner similar to a pollination prozess in which plants 
produce pollen that blows away in the wind only to land somewhere 
nearby and burst into new plants. Concretely, this ргссеѕѕ occurs because 
production centers provide individuals with more opportunities to acquire 
knowledge of the business, form critical networks, and build confidence 
in their ability to open a new venture. These factors increase the likelihood 
that individuals will leave their current emplcyers and become 
entrepreneurs. 

Career trajectories constrain the activities about which a potential en- 
trepreneur has information. A steel worker knows much less than a shoe 
worker about the process of making shoes. Working in a particular job 
both requires the individual to allocate attention to acquiring knowledge 
about the business and allows the individual to accumulate tacit knowl- 
edge important to the success of the activity. Although a motivated in- 
dividual could learn a great deal about any industry simply by reading 
the information publicly available, he might have difficulty obtaining 
crucial tacit knowledge without enlisting the aid of current participants 
in the industry. Even in the most mundane industries, the production of 
goods and services likely entails substantial tacit knowledge. Moreover, 
research suggests such specific knowledge does improve an entrepreneur's 
chance of success (Liles 1974; Chandler 1996; Cressy 1999). 

Knowledge of the business alone may not make for a successful entre- 
preneur. The entrepreneur must persuade many constituents to invest 
valuable resources in a risky venture (Stinchcombe 1965). Employees must 
contribute labor. Investors might need to provide capital. Relationships 
must be established with suppliers and distributors. Entrepreneurs with 
prior industry experience should enjoy an advantage in assembling these 
resources for two reasons. First, these individuals already have social ties 
to some of these constituents. At a minimum, the еп-гергепеиг with ex- 
perience in the industry might persuade former coworkers to join the 
venture. Furthermore, the entrepreneur may have previously occupied a 
position that allowed her to serve as a conduit between her employer and 
other organizations, thereby allowing her to develop personal relationships 
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with members of critical resource providers. Indeed, several studies sug- 
gest that these ties play a crucial role in determining entrepreneurial 
success (Borjas 1986; Evans and Leighton 1986; Aronson 1991; Burton, 
Sørensen, and Beckman 1998). Second, even constituents that do not know 
the entrepreneur personally might feel more confident of the venture's 
success (and therefore more likely to commit) if the entrepreneur comes 
with prior experience in the industry. For example, accounts of venture 
capitalists suggest that these financiers seek out entrepreneurs with prior 
experience in the industry (Bygrave and Timmons 1992). 

Knowledge of the business and access to the necessary resources alone, 
however, may not motivate an individual to become an entrepreneur. The 
individual must also develop confidence in her ability to transition suc- 
cessfully from employee to entrepreneur (Bandura 1986; Hackett 1995): 
Prior experience in an industry can bolster this confidence in at least two 
ways. First, previous successes on tasks tapping skills relevant to the 
entrepreneurial role—such as new product development, research and 
development, or production—give people an opportunity to develop 
strong and resilient perceptions of their ability to orchestrate the activities 
and resources needed to start a new venture. Not only does their confi- 
dence spur entrepreneurial action, it also gives them the energy to main- 
tain a positive attitude when they face the setbacks and adversities often 
associated with the development of new business activities. Second, ex- 
posure to successful entrepreneurs who come from similar social and oc- 
cupational backgrounds offers another means by which previous expe- 
rience in the industry strengthens people’s confidence. Through direct 
contact with successful entrepreneurs, people gain opportunities to gather 
more information about the transition from worker to entrepreneur and 
to conduct a more accurate personal assessment of their ability to succeed. 
Often their conclusion is that, “If they can do it, I can do it too.” For 
example, the founder of Nunn-Bush relates in his autobiography that he 
first thought of becoming an entrepreneur when the supervisor at the shoe 
plant he managed left to start his own company (Nunn 1953). 

Founders of shoe firms appear to gain experience in existing footwear 
companies before embarking on their entrepreneurial ventures. Though 
no source systematically documents the careers of footwear entrepreneurs, 
biographies of shoe company founders consistently report that the indi- 
vidual worked for one or more shoe companies prior to founding their 
own firm (e.g., Inglis 1935; Quimby 1946; Nunn 1953; Holloway 1956). 
Similarly, previous research on the shoe industry supports the assertion 
that most entrepreneurs come from existing organizations. Rabellotti 
(1994) reports that the shoe plant agglomeration around Brenta in Italy 
originated when many workers left the first shoe factory in Italy, located 
nearby, to set up their own businesses. Clark (1928) traces the development 
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of shoe production in the St. Louis area to German immigrants that 
worked in shoe production in Germany prior to their immigration. 

Research in other sectors of the economy points to the ubiquity of this 
phenomenon. For example, Saxenian (1994) and others trace the initial 
development of Silicon Valley to the eight firms founded by engineers 
who left Fairchild Semiconductor. Since then, spin-off processes have 
become increasingly common in the region. More generally, Pred (1966) 
notes the importance of current agglomerations as fermenting grounds for 
entrepreneurs in his history of U.S. industry. Pyke and Sengenberger (1992) 
report similar dynamics in industrial agglomerations in Italy, Germany, 
and Denmark. Similarly, surveys repeatedly find that a large percentage 
of entrepreneurs previously worked in the same industry as their ventures. 
For example, in high-technology industries, Cooper (1973) finds that 97% 
of entrepreneurs had experience in the industry in which they struck out 
on their own. Other studies cite similarly high levels of prior experience 
within the industry(Susbauer 1972; Vesper 1979; Timmons 1989; Milton 
1990). 

Our argument requires an important assumption—that entrepreneurs 
tend to start their new ventures in the same area in which they previously 
worked. We think that the geography of social structure justifies this 
assumption. Individuals tend to develop geographically localized net- 
works of friends, acquaintances, and contacts (Festinger, Schachter, and 
Back 1950). Thus, they become embedded in the local social structure. 
These ties constrain an individual’s ability to move to geographically 
distant areas. Relocation would entail serious social costs in the form of 
breaking old ties and making new ones. Regardless of which ties constrain 
actors, we expect entrepreneurs to exhibit geographic inertia in their choice 
of location for a new business venture. The empirical literature on en- 
trepreneurship supports this assumption. Most first-time entrepreneurs 
locate their businesses close to their home (Katona and Morgan 1952; 
Mueller and Morgan 1962; Johnson and Cathcart 1979; Cooper and Dun- 
kelberg 1987). These entrepreneurs seem more concerned with the prac- 
tical considerations of moving to a new house than locating in the ideal 
location for the business venture (Katona and Morgan 1952). Moreover, 
many entrepreneurs work part-time for their existing employer while they 
launch their new venture (Gudgin 1978). 

Together these factors suggest that organizations in a particular in- 
dustrial sector will be founded at higher rates in areas in which organi- 


14 Surveys of franchised restaurant owners provide an exception—only 50%-60% of 
these entrepreneurs have experience in the restaurant business (Vesper 1979)—however, 
franchising represents an unusual situation where entrepreneurs essentially pay for 
the franchiser's experience. 
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TABLE 3 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR FOUNDING ÁNALYSIS VARIABLES 











Variable Minimum Maximum Mean SD 
Imports ................ 02 9.41 2.24 283 
Exports се... ..... | 21 158 56.44 3312 
Domestic production . ..... 2.25 6.42 4.81 1.17 
State population (millions) . 07 29 84 3-77 407 
State density . . ......... © 0 474 24 96 54.55 
Mean (local density . ... 0 7.79 1.73, 1.55 
Neighboring density ...... 0 4.54 130 394 
National density . .. ...... 566 1,893 1,248 3518 
Relative wage . — ......... : 65 150 1 .30 
Tannery workers .... . .... 0 56.44 7.36 10.20 
Lagged failures ....... Е 4 0 101 1.84 5.75 


Relative density . ....... 0 13.3 1 392 





zations of that type already exist. Even if these organizations also expe- 
rience higher failure rates, this heterogeneity in entrepreneurial activity 
can reify the existing geographic distribution of production. 


FOUNDING RATES OF SHOE MANUFACTURERS 


We cannot model founding rates at the plant level because we do not 
know the risk set of potential entrepreneurs. The typical solution to this 
problem has been to model entry rates as counts with independent var- 
iables simultaneously predicting both the pool of potential entrepreneurs 
(1.е., risk set) and the likelihood that a potential entrepreneur actually 
starts a business. To account for local variation in both of these factors, 
we model entry rates at the state level. Our 2,500 state-years capture 3,499 
entrepreneurial founding events. The state provides a relatively coherent 
geopolitical unit in the United States. Many of the institutional factors 
that social scientists suggest as determinants of entrepreneurship, such as 
tax policy and incorporation laws, vary primarily at this level. (See table 
3) 

With event count data, one expects a highly skewed error distribution 
because negative event counts cannot occur. The most common estimation 
procedure used to analyze such data is Poisson regression. This procedure 
assumes that an underlying Poisson process governs the occurrence of 
events. Nevertheless, many situations violate the assumptions of the Pois- 
son process. For example, Poisson processes assume that no unobserved 


15 We differentiate foundings of new firms from organizational expansions when ex- 
isting organizations open new production facilities. The data include information on 
617 corporate expansions. 
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heterogeneity exists; independent variables completely describe the rate. 
Yet theory in the social sciences rarely covers all possible sources of var- 
iance. Poisson regression also assumes that events occur at a constant 
rate. Contagion, either positive or negative, violates this assumption (King 
1989). To cope with unobserved heterogeneity and time-dependence in 
the rate, one can estimate negative binomial regression models using max- 
imum likelihood methods. 

Table 4 shows the estimates for the negative binomial models of state 
founding rates. Model 6 provides a baseline model controlling for carrying 
capacity and the crudest measure of the risk set of entrepreneurs, state 
population. As one might expect, more populous states generate more 
entrepreneurs. The variable, relative state wage, tests for differences in 
wealth effects in demand and labor costs from state to state. This wealth 
measure has inconsistent effects across the models, though the typically 
positive sign indicates that low wage states do not attract shoe manu- 
facturers. The number of tannery workers (in thousands) provides some 
information about the availability of complementary activities in the state. 
However, the presence of these facilities do not influence entry once we 
include state density. Model 7 adds variables to measure the impact of 
state-level shoe plant density. Essentially, this specification assumes that 
organizations within a state exist at a point. We test for deviation from 
this assumption in model 8. The addition of state density significantly 
improves the fit. States with more shoe plants experience higher founding 
rates. In model 8, we introduce another variable for the mean local density 
of the plants in the state." This variable accounts for variation within 
states in the degree to which firms space evenly or clump. This addition 
improves the fit of the founding rate model substantially. States with more 
concentrated production activity experience higher founding rates. In 
model 9, we add another variable to account for the existence of shoe 
plants in neighboring states. Prior research finds that organizational pop- 
ulations in adjacent states influence organization vital rates in the focal 
state (Wade, Swaminathan, and Saxon 1998). We divide this variable by 
the size of the focal state to control for the average probable distance 
between plants inside the state and plants in neighboring states. Popu- 


16 We create this variable by calculating the ratio of the state's per capita wages (for 
employed persons) to the national per capita wage rate for each year. 

17 We obtain this variable by averaging the local density variable LD across all plants 
residing in a state in a given year This variable essentially accounts for two factors. 
First, organizations can cluster to varying degrees within a state. This variable has 
higher values when organizations tend to group more closely within the boundaries 
of the state. Second, organizations can locate closer or further away from organizations 
in other states This measure also has higher values when organizations within a state 
reside closer to concentrations of organizations outside the state. 
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lations of manufacturers in adjacent states suppress founding in the focal 
state, suggesting competition across borders. Model 10 includes controls 
for national density to test for diffuse competitive and legitimating effects. 
National density does not influence firm founding rates after accounting 
for local density. 

Local density greatly increases the rate of founding. In all models, state 
density exhibits a nonmonotonic relationship with founding rates. At low 
levels of production density, increases in the number of shoe plants in- 
crease founding rates. Аз the state density rises, the rate of increase in 
the founding rate slows. When the density of shoe manufacturers reaches 
266 (model 9), further increases in state density decrease the founding 
rate. (Only New York and Massachusetts ever exceed this level.)'^ Thus, 
it appears that potential entrepreneurs might eventually realize the un- 
attractiveness of locating in extremely dense areas. Nevertheless, states 
with existing shoe plants continue to experience higher founding rates 
than states without shoe plants until the density of manufacturers exceeds 
532 plants (a level outside the range of the data), despite the irrationality 
of such entry. 

Simply looking at state densities underestimates the importance of local 
density. When we relax the assumption that plants disperse evenly across 
the state by including the mean of the local density measure as a covariate, 
the model improves dramatically. Even within states, production facilities 
tend to cluster. States with more severe clustering experience even higher 
founding rates of new shoe plants. These strong positive local effects map 
well onto our proposition that entrepreneurship occurs within the existing 
social structure. Entrepreneurs learn the trade from existing organizations. 
Thus, we find entrepreneurial activity most abundant in those areas in 
which a large number of established organizations reside. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Traditional explanations of the geographic concentration of industries 
conflict with social and spatial models of competition. Although they offer 
different mechanisms, all explanations of agglomeration assert that con- 
centration occurs because the benefits derived from the efficiency of a 
location exceed the negative consequences of being located in a congested 
area. Nevertheless, more firms in an area should also generate greater 
competition. Many scholars resolve this contradiction by suggesting that 
firms that locate in such areas mix cooperation and competition in ways 


18 Notably, if we exclude Massachusetts from the analysis, state density has a mono- 
tonically increasing impact on founding rates. Moreover, the slope of the positive 
relationship between state density and founding increases substantially in these models. 
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that go beyond conventional competitive dynamics (e.g., Saxenian 1994); 
however, the ubiquity of geographic concentration in industries with vary- 
ing competitive patterns leads us to question this explanation. Our findings 
support an alternative explanation that relies on more general forces and 
does not conflict with traditional theories of competition. Organizations 
located in dense areas, as one would expect, face stronger competitive 
pressures than isolated organizations. Nevertheless, the current distri- 
bution of production powerfully shapes the opportunity structure for fu- 
ture entrepreneurs. New entrepreneurs arise more frequently in dense 
locations because these locations allow individuals to accumulate the 
knowledge, social ties, and confidence necessary to mobilize resources for 
a new venture. Thus, higher founding rates, not lower failure rates, sustain 
agglomerations. 

To illustrate the importance of the founding process to maintaining 
concentration, we estimate the expected time for the system to reach 
geographic equilibrium—that is, a point where organizations do not differ 
in failure rates according to location. From 1956 to the present, the shoe 
industry has been dispersing spatially. Assuming that the economics of 
shoe production do not change drastically over time, at the current rate 
of diffusion, it would take 91 years for the population to reach a stable 
geographic distribution (in 2047). In contrast, the system could have 
reached equilibrium in only eight years if entrepreneurial activity did not 
continually reify the distribution of production.” In other words, shoe 
manufacturers would have dispersed geographically by 1964 if failures 
alone drove the distribution of production. Structural constraint in en- 
trepreneurial opportunities appears to increase the time that the popu- 
lation of shoe manufacturers will take to reach equilibrium by an order 
of magnitude. Since the underlying economic landscape may not remain 
stable for time periods on the order of a century, this result suggests that 
disequilibrium may represent the typical state of the geographic distri- 
bution of industry. 

This study offers several contributions to the literature. Most notably, 
we provide a sociological account for geographic concentration by linking 
microlevel processes surrounding entrepreneurship to a macrolevel phe- 
nomenon, industrial districts. Our systematic consideration of all plants 
in the industry—not just those found in concentrated regions, as one often 
sees in empirical work on agglomerations (e.g., Angel 1990; Saxenian 1994; 
Staber 1998)—allows us to determine whether these districts arise as a 
response to favorable economic conditions or as a result of constraint in 
the social structure of opportunity. Moreover, by providing a means for 


? We obtain rough estimates of the long-run effects of the failure process by integrating 
the relative survivor functions over time. 
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the continuous consideration of distance and by linking founding and 
failure rate analyses to the larger literature on economic geography, we 
provide new opportunities for organizational ecologists to inform a com- 
plementary theoretical literature. 

At least four alternative explanations might account for these effects 
in the founding rates. First, entrepreneurs might rationally enter locations 
with high failure rates if firms that survived competition in these regions 
received higher returns than those located in remote areas. A second type 
of rational entry story would argue that entrepreneurs that enter crowded 
regions profit quickly and then exit. Essentially, both of these accounts 
suggest that exit does not provide a good indicator of performance. Third, 
entrepreneurs might move from others areas to agglomerations, violating 
our assumption of immobility. Fourth, the presence of local industry might 
generally indicate the presence of local institutional factors that ease the 
process of resource mobilization for all individuals, not just those with 
prior experience in the industry. We discuss each of these possibilities in 
turn. 

Let us first consider that agglomerations might offer higher returns to 
surviving firms than remote regions. Entrepreneurs seeking to maximize 
their expected return might then prefer to open businesses in these con- 
centrated regions despite the higher risk of failure. Nonetheless, several 
facts suggest that a risk-reward trade-off cannot explain our results. First, 
plants in concentrated regions experience failure at higher rates than iso- 
lated plants throughout their lives (i.e., all of the piecewise interactions 
in models 3—5 show increasing failure rates in concentrated regions). How- 
ever, if a risk-return trade-off existed, one would expect firms in agglom- 
erations to benefit from their location after surviving early selection pres- 
sures. Second, plants in concentrated regions do not grow larger than 
those in remote areas. Indeed, local density appears to impede plant 
growth rates. Local density and output correlate at —.08. Moreover, seg- 
menting the population by plant age shows increasingly negative rela- 
tionships between local density and output as plants mature. Third, the 
local availability of cheap assets from failed plants might increase expected 
returns by decreasing the cost of entry. To test this possibility, we added 
another variable—lagged failures, an indicator of resources recently re- 
leased in the local area—in model 11 (see table 5). Though one would 
expect foundings to increase in regions with recent failures if this exit 
decreases entry costs, model 11 shows no relationship between lagged 
failures and future foundings. Thus, the data do not support this risk- 
return story. 

A second type of account simply argues that failure does not indicate 
an undesirable outcome. Thus, entrepreneurs might rationally enter dense 
locations, earn their profits, and exit. Unfortunately, without complete 
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information on the revenues and expenses of each of these plants, we 
cannot completely discount this possibility. Nevertheless, we believe that 
two factors point to the improbability of this account. First, it essentially 
requires that one believe that profit opportunities only exist in the short- 
run for any particular firm, but that these short-run profit opportunities 
remain a characteristic of concentrated regions for long periods, an un- 
likely combination. If the profit opportunities lasted beyond a very short 
time-frame, rational entrants would stay in the market to continue cap- 
turing these rents; so, they would not exit quickly as this account requires. 
On the other hand, if profit opportunities did not continue to exist in 
agglomerations over long periods, rational entry would not generate a 
positive relationship between local density and entry rates. Although one 
can imagine arbitrage opportunities with these characteristics in financial 
markets, we have had difficulty constructing explanations that meet these 
requirements in the shoe industry. Second, one must also assume that 
entrepreneurs do not suffer a loss of reputation when their firm fails. 
Though the stigma associated with failing arguably impacts entrepreneurs 
less in the United States than in some other countries (e.g., Germany), we 
find this assumption somewhat severe. 

Third, entrepreneurs might move to crowded areas to start their firms. 
We assume that entrepreneurs within a particular geographic region orig- 
inate from organizations that already exist in those regions; however, 
entrepreneurs might come from a wide geographic base but move to 
crowded locales. Two factors could explain this action. First, entrepre- 
neurs might seek locational legitimacy. Certainly, a high-technology ven- 
ture located in Silicon Valley may seem more legitimate to investors and 
potential customers alike. Thus, entrepreneurs might actively seek these 
dense locations for the beneficial reputation effects of being located in a 
region associated with a particular industry. Second, entrepreneurs may 
simply restrict their search patterns. Entrepreneurs often decide what 
Structures to adopt based on the configuration of existing firms (Meyer 
and Rowan 1977). Likewise, since the task of actually calculating the 
optimum location seems daunting for the individual, the entrepreneur 
might approach the locational decision process by simply restricting their 
consideration set to locations that already house many structurally equiv- 
alent players. In essence, the entrepreneur makes the mistake of assuming 
historical efficiency—that is, all of these businesses must be located here 
because it is a good place to be (Carroll and Harrison 1994). These closely 
related explanations both rely on an institutional logic. Although they 
constitute valid sociological explanations for agglomeration, in our view 
they cannot drive our results because research repeatedly finds that en- 
trepreneurs rarely move from their current location to found organizations 
(Katona and Morgan 1952; Mueller and Morgan 1962; Johnson and Cath- 
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cart 1979; Cooper and Dunkelberg 1987). However, to pursue this account 
further, we construct a measure of “relative density,” in essence the pro- 
portion of the industry in a particular state. One would expect that relative 
visibility, rather than the absolute scale of local production would drive 
these institutional effects. Nevertheless, the inclusion of this term in model 
12 shows that this relative density does not increase founding rates. 
Finally, institutional factors, such as favorable laws or local training 
facilities, might ease the resource mobilization process for all potential 
entrants, not just those with prior experience in the shoe industry. Though 
prior research repeatedly shows that the vast majority of entrepreneurs 
enter businesses in which they have experience (Susbauer 1972; Vesper 
1979; Timmons 1989; Milton 1990), and we have no reason to expect that 
the shoe industry represents a special case, we address this possibility in 
three ways. First, the models control for access to two important resources: 
the availability of complementary tanning activities and the availability 
of cheap labor; neither of these factors explains the geographic distribution 
of foundings. Nevertheless, one could easily imagine a host of other in- 
stitutional factors (e.g., local distribution networks) that might influence 
founding rates. Therefore, our second approach controls for one class of 
these factors—those that remain relatively constant within a state. We 
estimate model 13 using a fixed-effects specification,” which essentially 
conditions the count probability on the total number of foundings that 
ever occurred in each state (Hausman, Hall, and Griliches 1984; Greene 
1997). Therefore, only within-state variation over time drives the arrival 
of new entrants. Although the magnitude of the estimated state density 
coefficients decline, the current distribution of industry continues to play 
a strong role in determining founding rates. The fact that the results 
remain robust to this specification eliminates the possibility that relatively 
stable institutions drive regional differences in founding rates. Moreover, 
because the industry experiences decline over the period being studied, 
we can also eliminate as alternatives those time-varying institutional fac- 
tors that operate asymmetrically—in other words, those that might arise 
over time but exhibit stickiness in response to industry decline (e.g., in- 
frastructures or legitimacy). Although this analysis drastically reduces the 
set of potential alternatives, one might still worry about other factors that 
ease entry and vary with the scale of local production, such as the presence 
of a trained labor force. To further limit the set of potential alternatives, 
we analyze the foundings of new plants by existing shoe companies in 
model 14 (using a fixed-effects specification and the same predictors as 
the models of entrepreneurial entry). If time-varying institutional factors 


? A Hausman test indicated that the fixed-effects model fit the data better than a 
random-effects specification. 
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ease resource mobilization for any potential entrant, they should also ease 
entry for these corporate actors. Nevertheless, the presence of many local 
competitors actually decreases the likelihood that these organizations will 
expand in the state.” This suggests that factors that generally ease entry 
do not drive the effects. Although one might offer other institutional 
accounts to explain our results, we believe that we have limited this to 
a very small set—essentially, time-varying and symmetric factors that 
differentially impact entrepreneurial and corporate entry. 

Although these results provide strong evidence of the role of social 
structure in the shoe industry, two types of future research could expand 
usefully on our argument. First, it seems imperative to investigate these 
processes in other industries. Most of the recent literature on agglomer- 
ations focuses on high technology segments of the economy that depend 
crucially on innovation and skilled labor (e.g., Saxenian 1994). Footwear 
manufacturing may be unusual because of the low rate of innovation and 
the limited importance of human capital. Thus, it seems particularly useful 
to investigate whether a high technology industry, such as computer hard- 
ware or biotechnology, operates according to the same principles. 

Second, direct tests of the microlevel processes could further our un- 
derstanding of the role that social structure plays in entrepreneurial op- 
portunities. For example, local networks might bind the entrepreneur to 
a particular region in space. Indeed, we have stressed the important role 
that ties to local actors can play in the recruitment of labor, capital, and 
other scarce resources. If an entrepreneur resides in a dense location, she 
may not improve her chances by moving to a remote location to start her 
business. Such dislocation could magnify the liability of newness if the 
entrepreneur now faces the task of recruiting constituents in a community 
in which she has no ties. Thus, we cannot offer clear advice to the would- 
be entrepreneur. We do suspect, however, that brokering positions may 
be particularly valuable (Burt 1992). In other words, individuals that have 
ties to both existing organizations in an industry and geographic regions 
distant from these organizations might have the ability to translate these 
positions into particularly promising entrepreneurial opportunities. This 
trade-off between the advantage of being embedded in the local economic 
structure and the disadvantage of locating near structurally equivalent 
actors strikes us as an interesting topic for future research. 

Our results also raise policy issues for the location decisions of multi- 
plant firms. We expected that multiplant organizations would not expe- 
rience local competition as strongly as single-plant organizations; however, 


2 The quadratic specification does not improve the model fit over a linear state density 
specification (which yields a negative relationship between state density and corporate 
expansions). However, we report the quadratic model to keep the specifications parallel. 
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our results did not reveal any ability on the part of multiplant organi- 
zations to buffer themselves from the effects of local competition. The 
manager of the multiplant firm appears to be in a bind. On the one hand, 
it seems advantageous for the manager of the multiplant firm to locate 
in relatively isolated locations (even from each other). On the other hand, 
organizations that disperse their plants over a wide geographic area prob- 
ably experience higher coordination costs. Thus, if operating geographi- 
cally dispersed plants entails substantial coordination costs, the organi- 
zation must trade-off between cannibalizing resources by locating their 
plants near each other and bearing high coordination costs from locating 
plants in diverse locations. Again, we suspect this question could generate 
an interesting line of future research. 

The policy implications for regional planners seem somewhat clearer. 
Traditional prescriptions for regional development emphasize external 
economies and a cooperative political climate. Policy researchers point to 
the development of infrastructures, such as technical schools, efficient 
transportation routes, and so on as key steps favoring the formation of 
agglomerations. Our theory suggests instead that policy makers might 
have more success starting the pollination process by recruiting one or 
more successful companies to the region that can "fertilize" the area. 
Without such firms, individuals might find it impossible to acquire the 
tacit knowledge and confidence necessary to become entrepreneurs. Once 
the entrepreneurial process has started, it may become self-sustaining. 
Employees will leave the new organizations to create a second generation 
of ventures and so on. Interestingly, although this process might benefit 
the community, these benefits probably come at the expense of any given 
firm that gets caught in these waves of creative destruction (Schumpeter 
1950). 

Organizational populations of the same size may also vary in the degree 
to which they spawn entrepreneurs. For example, Saxenian (1994) argues 
that the firm's organizational structure plays an important role in stim- 
ulating spin-off processes. Decentralized and flat organizational structures 
may provide employees with better opportunities to accumulate knowl- 
edge about the business and build confidence in their ability to run a firm. 
Thus, differences in the typical structures of organizational populations 
could explain why we saw so much entrepreneurship in the 1980s in 
Silicon Valley, while the area around U.S. Route 128 stagnated. This 
relationship between the structure of existing organizations and entre- 
preneurial rates also strikes us as an interesting area for future research. 

Although the geographic distribution of organizations has received lim- 
ited attention from sociologists, we find ample evidence to suggest that 
the social structure plays a strong role in determining this distribution. 
Indeed, we believe that the distribution of entrepreneurial opportunities 
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drives the geographic distribution of industry. Although we consider this 
work an early investigation along these lines, we believe this angle of 
attack can bring fresh insight to this question. We hope other researchers 
will join us in investigating the relationship between geography and social 
structure. 
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Political Processes and Local Newspaper 
Coverage of Protest Events: From Selection 
Bias to Triadic Interactions’ 
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Political processes affect both protest and news coverage of protest, 
but past research has failed to examine these interactions. Data from 
one city reveal the interaction of political process, news value, and 
news routine factors in news coverage of protest versus other mes- 
sage events. Protests about legislative issues received the most cov- 
erage. Controlling for issue type, protest forms were covered less 
when the legislature was in session, while other forms (largely cer- 
emonies and speeches) were covered more. Vearly variations in cov- 
erage rates of nonlegislative protests distorted the apparent shape 
of the protest cycle. Other predictive factors include size, police 
involvement, conflict, counterdemonstrators, amplified sound, Mon- 
day event, religious sponsorship (negative), and annual or holiday 
event. 


INTRODUCTION 


There is a triadic relation among politics, protest, and the news media, 
but this triad has usually been studied only one side at a time. The news 
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media are not neutral unselective recorders of events. Rather, the news 
media are part of politics and part of protest, the three of them inextricably 
intertwined in ongoing events. We all know this, but there has been little 
recognition in published research of the complex interactions among these 
three. Instead, prior research has explored only one or two of these actors 
at a time. The research upon which this article is based began as a simple 
dyadic "selection bias" study examining the factors that determine whether 
an event receives news coverage in a particular city. But as we dug into 
the data, we came to recognize that newspaper coverage of protests is 
shaped by institutional politics and political cycles, as well as by news 
value and news routine factors. These results point to important new 
ways of theorizing the interplay of protest, politics, and the media in 
creating and communicating issues and in affecting public policy. Pulling 
all these strands together and weaving a whole new tapestry is beyond 
the scope of this one article, but we are able to give results that identify 
most of the strands and to weave a small sampler. 

There are substantial literatures on the dyadic relations among politics, 
protest, and the media. Research in the political process tradition has long 
shown how protest arises from and feeds back into institutional politics,’ 
Protests never arise in a vacuum—they are a response to other events or 
problems. Politicians make speeches, introduce bills, and take other ac- 
tions that may lead to protests. Military actions provoke antiwar protests. 
Welfare reform bills provoke pro-welfare protests. Proposals to increase 
tuition provoke anti-increase protests. Other protests are more proactive, 
designed to bring attention to previously neglected problems. Protests and 
protest cycles are always deeply embedded in normal politics and political 
cycles. Scholars of European politics have shown that protests are affected 
by the relationship between the protesters and the party in power (Fillieule 
1998; Kriesi et al. 1995), with movements generally but not always tending 
to demobilize when they are allies of a party in power. Protests are often 
stimulated by external events, and many of these events are proposed 
pieces of legislation. 

Protests are also known to be affected by electoral cycles, although the 
relationship is not simple. On the one hand, the competition for votes 
presents an opportunity for protesters to have influence. On the other 
hand, the election itself competes for time and attention, and a candidate's 
sympathizers sometimes refrain from protesting to avoid antagonizing 
potential voters. Tilly has long argued that protests and demonstrations 
developed in tandem with electoral democracy, and he shows that con- 
tentious gatherings reported in contemporary publications increased 


* A huge literature discusses this point. Some of the major works in this tradition are 
by McAdam (1982), Tarrow (1988, 1998), and Tilly (1978, 1986, 1995). 
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around election times in Great Britain in 1758—1820 (Tilly 1997). Fillieule 
(1998) argues from police data that protests generally increased in France 
in the 1980s during elections, but sometimes declined. Meyer (1993, 1995) 
reports from newspaper and case study data that antinuclear protests in 
the United States declined during elections. Olzak (1992) found that, for 
1882—1919 in the United States, lynching of blacks by whites reported in 
newspapers decreased in national election years, unless there was a strong 
Populist challenge. 

Both political scientists and media scholars have devoted substantial 
attention to the ways in which the news media cover institutional politics, 
and this voluminous, diverse, and often contradictory literature is largely 
beyond the scope of this article. In general, scholars have béen concerned 
with determining the ways in which the news media and politicians in- 
teract in setting public agendas, creating issues, and shaping policy. In a 
recent review, Edwards and Wood (1999) argue that both politicians and 
media outlets are dominated by substantial “inertia forces" from external 
events and prior events and commitments but that they also exert mutual 
influence on each other. There has been significant discussion of the ways 
in which officials use the media to transmit messages and of the fact that 
more powerful people and institutions have more ready access to the 
media (e.g., Goren 1980; Shoemaker 1988). Research on elections empha- 
sizes the extent to which electoral news coverage focuses on campaign 
strategy and personalities, rather than issues (Dalton, Beck, and Huckfeldt 
1998). Numerous case studies of news coverage of particular issues or 
events have identified ways in which news coverage can implicitly support 
one side in a conflict despite a veneer of balance or objectivity. Different 
news outlets have different audiences and different patterns of “tipping” 
one way or the other in their coverage (Hackett 1984). It is argued that 
political coverage often emphasizes elements of conflict and competition 
over substantive considerations of issues or policies (e.g., Jamieson, Wald- 
man, and Devitt 1998). 

Many of these same issues have been raised regarding news coverage 
of protests. The impact of protests on public opinion and public policy 
is conditioned on receiving news coverage. Research on media coverage 
of protests can be roughly divided into two groups. The first has em- 
phasized the ways in which news coverage selects and is said to distort 
the portrayal of protest events (e.g., Gitlin 1980; Herman and Chomsky 
1988; Molotch 1979; Parenti 1986) and the ways in which the glare of 
publicity affects protest campaigns (Gitlin 1980). The second group has 
sought to identify the predictors of an event's receiving news coverage 
in the characteristics of the event. Scholars of the media have long rejected 
the hypothesis that the media are passive “channels” or neutral recorders 
of events (e.g., Gans 1980; Herman and Chomsky 1988; Shoemaker and 
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Resse 1991). Empirical studies that compare media outlets to each other 
(Danzger 1975; Franzosi 1987; Mueller 1997; Snyder and Kelly 1977) or 
to police records of protest events (Fillieule 1998; Hocke 1998; McCarthy, 
McPhail, and Smith 1996; McCarthy et al. 1998; Oliver and Myers 1999) 
find that an event's size, disruptiveness, level of conflict, proximity to the 
news organization, and location in an “issue attention cycle" (Downs 1972) 
affect its likelihood of coverage and also that different news organizations 
vary in their attentiveness to different kinds of events and issues. 

Researchers have been well aware of the risk of selection and distortion 
in news coverage of protests, but they have been unable to measure the 
magnitude of distortion. Without information to the contrary (but also 
no information in favor), researchers have operated under the assumption 
that the patterns of distortion in news media selection of events are rel- 
atively stable across time and issues, so that changing numbers of protest 
events about particular issues reported in the news could be assumed to 
track true increases and decreases in the underlying population of actual 
events. À few influential examples are Gurr (1968), Jenkins and Eckert 
(1986), Jenkins and Perrow (1977), Kriesi et al. (1995), Lieberson and 
Silverman (1965), McAdam (1982), Olzak (1992), Shorter and Tilly (1974), 
and Spilerman (1970,. 1976). 

Finally, even though a fixed “news hole" (the amount of space available 
for news in a newspaper or news broadcast) is one of the central features 
of the news business, scholars have rarely if ever considered the contextual 
effects of the prevalence of other newsworthy items on any particular 
event's chances of making the news, even though this elementary and 
well-known fact of life in the news business would logically imply varying 
selection rates in news coverage across time. Ап event that would ordi- 
narily be news can be crowded out by bigger news, and when news is 
"slow," events get covered that would ordinarily be considered to have 
little news value. Some of the news competition comes from relatively 
random events (natural disasters, dramatic deaths of famous people), but 
much of it comes from the relatively predictable cycles of institutional 
and political life. 


TOWARD A THEORY OF THE POLITICS-PROTEST-MEDIA TRIAD 


Treating the whole politics-protest-media triad requires attending to the 
effects of political processes and cycles on news making and the coverage 
of public events. It requires recognizing that news media are organized 
to cover institutional politics with electoral and legislative *beats" and 
that news organizations and their audiences alike believe that institutional 
politics is an essential component of “news.” Normal institutional pro- 
cesses make some issues more newsworthy than others. An election typ- 
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ically heightens the salience of some issues for the news media‘and reduces 
the salience of others, while the election itself necessarily competes with 
other events for space in limited news holes. Legislative proposals attract 
news coverage, although some proposals obviously attract more news 
coverage than others, and protests about legislative proposals may in- 
crease their news value. Protests are part of politics, and there is every 
reason to expect that political and electoral processes will affect the ways 
in which the news media report on protest events, and every reason to 
expect that the patterns of media coverage of protest events will change 
across time and be sensitive to ongoing political processes. The old as- 
sumption of relative temporal stability in the structure of news media 
selection of events has to be false. There is, instead, an urgent need to 
understand the way in which political and electoral cycles affect protests 
and media coverage of protests, both as an end in itself, and to aid in the 
interpretation of research that uses newspapers as a data source. 


The Routinization of Protest 


The relations among protest, politics, and the news media need to be 
understood in the context of the routinization of protest that has occurred 
in the United States since 1970. In both the United States and western 
Europe, police agencies have shifted toward permitting and negotiation 
and away from confrontation and repression in dealing with protests 
(Della Porta 1996a, 19965; Della Porta and Reiter 1998; McCarthy and 
McPhail 1998; McCarthy, McPhail, and Crist 1999; McPhail, Schwein- 
gruber, and McCarthy 1998; Meyer and Tarrow 1998). These develop- 
ments have reduced the novelty and disruptiveness of protest. As a result, 
successful protest campaigns have increasingly featured formal organi- 
zations engaging in.more routinized actions (Lofland and Fink 1982; Mc- 
Carthy and McPhail 1998; McCarthy and Zald 1977; Oliver and Marwell 
1992; Staggenborg 1988; Tarrow 1994). Disruptive protests play a smaller 
role in movements’ repertoires, and the boundary between “movement” 
organizations and other kinds of interest groups or advocacy groups may 
become blurred. 

Connections between reporters and protest organizers are often simi- 
larly routinized. Experienced activists understand reporters’ constraints 
and standards of newsworthiness, and seek to create an event with a time- 
tied *peg" or intrinsic news value, time the event appropriately for dead- 
lines, notify the media about the event, and prepare press releases that 
can be the basis for а story (Cohn and Gallagher 1984; Gamson and 
Wolfsfeld 1993; Meyer and Tarrow 1998; Ryan 1991; Salzman 1998; Wolfs- 
feld 1984). News organizations are set up to receive incoming press releases 
(these days by fax) and use them to plan their reporters’ schedules. Even 
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for an unpermitted disruptive protest, experienced activists appoint some- 
one to notify news organizations as the protest begins, have a press release 
ready to distribute to the print reporters, and create a “visual” that will 
make for interesting television footage. 

As protest has routinized and many protest forms have become legal 
and even normative ways to express opinions, the boundaries around 
“protest” have become permeable and fuzzy. Protests are often symbolic 
statements with important elite or institutional support, not disruptive 
challenges to public order. Some protest messages are delivered through 
nonprotest forms such as ceremonies, speeches, displays, or lobbying days. 
As the protest forms (rallies, marches, vigils, and pickets or leaflets) be- 
come legal and normative, they can carry nonprotest educational or 
awareness content. In short, protest forms and protest content cannot be 
directly equated, nor can it be assumed that protests are disruptions of 
normal institutional processes. Instead, we must separately investigate the 
roles of form and content in the triadic relation among protest, politics, 
and the media. 


News Coverage in a Political Context 


Past theories about how media processes affect news coverage of protests 
need to be expanded to take explicit account of the institutional political 
context and political cycles, as well as of the routinization of protest and 
the imperfect relation between protest form and protest content. Oliver 
and Myers (1999, pp. 45-47) identify three sets of factors affecting the 
news coverage of events: journalistic norms and standards for assessing 
the news value of events and issues, the mundane routines of producing 
news reports to deadlines, and the predispositions af news organizations 
or particular reporters regarding certain kinds of events or issues. Each 
of these factors as well as news holes are affected by political context? 

News value.—A]ll commentators agree that journalistic norms and stan- 
dards for assessing the news value of events are central to news coverage. 
А standard prescriptive list of news value criteria taught to journalism 
students generally includes prominence or importance, that is, the number 
of people affected and magnitude of the effect; human interest and human 
drama; conflict or controversy; the unusual; timeliness; and proximity, 
that is, а preference for local events over distant anes (Shoemaker and 
Resse 1991). | 

The news value of institutional politics is rarely stressed, presumably 
because this is taken for granted by those who study media coverage of 


? Citations to the research literature for this discussion are given in full in Oliver and 
Myers (1998, pp. 45-47). 
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politics. We are aware of no studies that have attempted to compare news 
coverage of institutional politics to coverage of other arenas, but norms 
of civic responsibility among journalists clearly emphasize public decision 
making. For this reason, political processes and political context affect 
the news value of issues and events. Issues are more newsworthy when 
they are being debated in a legislative body or electoral candidates dis- 
agree about them. News workers generally believe that one of the most 
important civic roles of a free press is to provide information on important 
issues of public debate. News workers and audiences alike believe that 
institutional politics should be news and that issues being debated in 
political institutions are newsworthy. Thus it is plausible to expect that 
protests tied to institutional politics are generally more newsworthy than 
other protests. 

News voutines.—News coverage is also affected by the mundane con- 
straints of a reporter's job, specifically the problems of getting information 
and writing to a deadline. Reporters are assigned to beats. Gitlin (1980) 
argues that news coverage of the early 1960s protests was shaped by the 
fact that they were covered by the crime reporters whose beat was the 
police station, where they would check the day's arrest records: “Five 
arrested at antiwar protest" became the prototypical lead. Similarly, pol- 
itics is a beat. There are reporters assigned to cover the capitol. During 
elections, there are reporters assigned to candidates. Protests linked to the 
capitol or election beat are likely to be covered by the reporter assigned 
to the beat. Most legislatures, including Congress and the Wisconsin leg- 
islature, do not meet on Mondays, even when they are in session, thus 
contributing to the well-known “slow news” pattern for Mondays and 
opening space in the news hole for other events that occur on Mondays. 

Predispositions.—Comparisons among specific news organizations of- 
ten find that the overt editorial policies of а newspaper find expression 
in the selection of events that receive attention in the news sections. In 
particular, more left-wing newspapers cover more movement-related 
events (e.g., Franzosi 1987; Kriesi et al. 1995, p. 256; Oliver and Myers 
1999). Oliver and Myers (1999) find that protest seems to fare well in 
news coverage compared to other more orderly or consensual types of 
events, such as social events or performances, because of the news value 
of conflict or controversy, and they report that the more liberal newspaper 
covered more protest events than the more conservative newspaper. 

The links among protest, protest routinization, and institutional politics 
suggest that news editors may respond to protests differently depending 
on the specific issues addressed as well as the linkage of those issues with 
larger political processes. There are a great many issues about which there 
are protests, and only a small minority of these represent fundamental 
challenges to the political or economic order. Covering the controversial 
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issues arising in institutional politics reaffirms news workers! views of 
the role of the free press. U.S. newspapers vary in their editorial positions 
with respect to partisan elections as well as a wide variety of “reform” 
issues, and the political implications of these varying stances may affect 
their propensity to cover protests about different issues. 

News holes.—The “news hole" is the relatively fixed amount of space 

available for news stories in traditional news media. The number of 
` minutes of news in a radio or television broadcast is constrained by the 
length of the broadcast as well as the number of minutes allocated for 
advertising, sports, and the weather. The total number of column inches 
of space devoted to news in a newspaper is a more complex function of 
both the font size and layout as well as the total number of pages of the 
newspaper. The total number of pages of the newspaper, in turn, is, in 
part, a function of the amount of advertising. Newspapers need enough 
pages for the ads, but cannot run only pages of ads. Although a news- 
paper's news hole may vary by day of the week or season of the year, on 
any given day, it is fairly fixed. Thus, the chance of any particular event 
getting in the news is a function not only of its own news value, but of 
the sheer number and news value of other potential news events that day. 
Institutional politics generate events with high news value that compete 
with other events for space in the news hole. Additionally, political pro- 
cesses create new issues and draw attention to old issues in ways that 
impact the potential competitive news value of events addressing other 
issues. 


Protest and Institutional Politics 


Political process theorists have long analyzed protest as “politics by other 
means" and have shown how protest flows from institutional politics and 
feeds back into it. Splits among political elites and elite sponsorship have 
long been recognized as important factors affecting the mobilization and 
success of protest movements (McAdam 1982; Tarrow 1988, 1994, 1998; 
Tilly 1978). There has been less detailed examination of the multiple ways 
in which movements and political elites could be linked and how the news 
media are intertwined with these links. By influencing public opinion, 
including the opinions of political elites, news coverage can create political 
opportunities for protest. The content of news coverage has a major effect 
on the information available about issues and events and on the ways 
that issues and events are framed and interpreted. At times, the news 
media have influence through their overt advocacy for particular issues. 
At other times, influence comes through less overt decisions about what 
makes the news. 

Constituencies vary in the extent to which they use protest to gain 
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influence. Some groups privately lobby legislators or other elites and are 
often more likely to succeed if there is not a great deal of public attention 
to their efforts. Protest is sometimes used to bring indirect pressure to 
bear on decision makers by affecting public opinion and thus depends 
upon news coverage for its effects. Politicians may even support or en- 
courage protest at times as a way to draw news attention to issues. Leg- 
islators and other elected officials often speak at legal protest rallies and 
sometimes engage in ritualized civil disobedience. Both the issue and the 
legislators benefit from the news exposure of such a protest. 

But, of course, not all protests are directed at issues that are directly 
linked to legislative action. Some are directed at ongoing or chronic con- 
flicts or concerns, such as racism, violence against women, abortion, or 
animal rights. Others are directed toward issues with no institutional 
target. In these cases, the purpose of the protest is to draw public attention 
to an issue of concern through attracting news coverage of a protest event 
around that issue. But the lack of a direct link to institutional politics 
may make these events less newsworthy and thus reduce their chances 
of news coverage, despite the central importance of news coverage to their 
purposes. 

In nearly all cases, then, protests need news coverage to succeed, but 
their relation to institutionalized politics will influence the way the news 
media respond to them. The present study cannot provide a full account 
of all these relations, but it can demonstrate some previously unrecognized 
relations and, thus, orient future inquiry. 


THE MADISON STUDY: METHODS AND SOURCES 


This is the second major report from the study of media and police records 
in Madison, Wisconsin. The previous analysis (Oliver and Myers 1999) 
focused on all types of public events in one year and assessed the selection 
factors for media coverage of protests and other message events in com- 
parison with social, entertainment, athletic, and business events. Events 
with conflictual messages were shown to have much higher rates of news 
coverage than social or entertainment events of comparable size. Events 
in certain central locations had much higher rates of news coverage than 
events elsewhere, and the type of organization sponsoring the event had 
a major effect on the prospects for coverage. Methodologically, the initial 
study assessed various police records as sources of information about 
protests and demonstrations. 

For the present study, we broadened our temporal focus to consider 
four years, 1993—96, and restricted our substantive focus to what we call 
message events, that is, events whose purpose is to influence the opinion 
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or actions of persons other than the participants.’ By restricting attention 
to message events only, we are able to assess the impact of the content 
of events as well as their form. 

As details of the study site and data sources are published elsewhere 
(Oliver and Myers 1999), we provide only key details here. Madison is 
the Wisconsin state capital, a city of about 200,000 in a county of about 
300,000. The capitol and other government buildings lie at one end of 
State Street, and the University of Wisconsin lies at the other. Most pro- 
tests tend to center on the capitol, although student protests tend to gather 
at the other end of State Street either on the university's main green 
(Bascom Hill) or Library Mall. 

Three police agencies have jurisdiction over parts of this area: the 
Capitol Police over the capitol and other state property, the University 
of Wisconsin Campus Police over the campus, and the Madison Police 
Department over the rest of the city. As documented elsewhere (Maney 
and Oliver 1998; Oliver and Myers 1999), each agency maintained records 
according to a different logic. Police records studied include the following: 
(1) Capitol Police permits, which provided a comprehensive and stan- 
dardized record of permitted events on state property and which we ob- 
tained in a computer download; (2) the Capitol Police log, which consisted 
of a computerized record of all officers’ radio reports to dispatch with 
linked reports, from which we located potentially relevant events through 
keyword searches; (3) the UW Campus Police log, generated by officers' 
calls to dispatch, from which we obtained a downloaded list of potentially 
relevant event types and read paper and computerized report files for 
further information about events deemed potentially relevant from the 
disposition; (4) Madison Police Department (MPD) parade permits, which 
recorded events that might disrupt traffic on a public street; (5) the MPD 
log, which consisted of 130,000 entries in the paper copy of the 911 log 


3 We included parades that were judged to have messages (e.g., by labor unions or 
celebrating Brazilian culture) but excluded entertainment parades (e.g , Thanksgiving 
parade) and also excluded displays and ceremonies that were tied to purely recreational 
events or that appeared to be oriented only toward employees in the building. Wedding 
ceremonies were excluded, but memorials and military ceremonies were retained. 
Events occurring outside Madison were also excluded. We did not attempt to collect 
data for other years from some of the official agency sources we used in 1994 after 
concluding that the payoff in events for effort expended was unacceptably low. We 
also do not include *mixed" events that combine messages with social or entertainment 
activities because these are principally represented in the MPD permits, which were 
unavailable for 1993, and rarely carried protest content. 


* Campus police do not maintain systematic records of peaceful permitted protests. 


6 These are considered temporary records, and the permits for 1993 had been discarded 
when data collection began in 1994. Extrapolating from other years, there, were prob- 
ably five to ten marches ın 1993 that are not in the data. 
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book for 1994;' and (6) the Street-Use Committee records for 1994.* The 
committee's director also kept records of downtown events as handwritten 
notes in planning diaries; these records are very incomplete and over- 
lapped somewhat with other permit records but also included records of 
44 message events across these four years that are not recorded elsewhere, 
principally rallies and ceremonies. 

Madison has two daily newspapers, both listed as “Midwest regional 
sources” by NEXIS. The Capital Times (CT) is a locally owned afternoon 
paper that does not publish on Sunday and circulates principally in the 
Madison area. The morning Wisconsin State Journal (WSJ) is owned by 
Lee Enterprises, has about three to four times the circulation (this was 
changing during the study period), and is distributed more broadly across 
southern Wisconsin. The papers share production facilities (which are 
managed by a jointly owned holding company) but were founded sepa- 
rately and have distinct editorial policies and reporting staff. Editorially, 
the WSJ defines itself as moderate and politically independent, endorsing 
both moderate Republicans and moderate Democrats. The CT defines 
itself as progressive and liberal Democratic. Rigorous computerized 
searches for events were conducted with the NEXIS database, using all 
descriptors appearing in the police record as keywords, including actions, 
locations, participating individuals or groups, and synonyms for these. 
Every article that explicitly mentioned the event was saved and coded, 
regardless of its length, оао in the newspaper, ог detail in describing 
the event.? 

An event is considered to have received coverage if there is at least one 
unambiguous reference to it in either newspaper during the 12-month 
interval from six months before the event to six months after. Of the 220 
events (excluding displays) that received any newspaper coverage, 7096 
were covered by both newspapers, 1396 were covered only by the WSJ, 
and 18% only by the CT. (For the 30 displays that were covered, 50% 
were covered by both, 23% only by the WSJ, and 27% only by the CT). 
The selection logics of the two newspapers were very similar. The text 
explains those few cases where they differed. 


7 Because it took 200 hours to gather these data, this source was not used for other 
years. It is plausible to assume that there were at least as many unpermitted protests 
in other years that would have been located by further searches of the MPD log. 

8 Other years were not coded due to the low “payoff” of this data source. - 

? Subsequent analyses will consider the content and framing of news coverage. The 
first step is simply to determine the factors that lead an event to receive any mention 
at all. 
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Results 1: Form, Content, Timing 


In this study, protest form is distinguished from protest content, so that 
the effect of each may be assessed. At the gross level, content rather than 
form appears to be the most salient factor in predicting news coverage, 
although as the analysis proceeds, we find key interactions between form 
and content and the way events interact with political cycles. 

Form.—We examine eight event forms. As much as possible, we relied 
upon the language of police reports to categorize event forms. Four are 
recognized protest forms: rallies, marches, vigils, and unpermitted pro- 
tests. Sociologists use the term "protest" to refer to any expression of 
grievance, but in the context of these data, the term “protest” means 
"unpermitted protest."? Very few of these were violent or extremely dis- 
ruptive. A “rally” is a stationary temporary gathering. A “vigil” is an event 
in which people stand or sit quietly (often holding candles or praying) in 
a silent expression of concern, which may have political content or may 
be purely religious. A *march" is an event in which participants move 
together from one location to another. The three nonprotest event forms 
are ceremonies, speeches, and a residual group of other events (mostly 
displays plus ceremonies, but also a few lobbying days and Take Your 
Daughter to Work Day). A “ceremony” presents an award, inaugurates 
or announces something, or memorializes someone in front of a gathered 
audience." Most of the speeches in our data set appeared in the campus 
police log when officers provided crowd control for a large audience gath- 
ered in a university auditorium to hear a public address by a prominent 
person, usually a politician or movement spokesperson; others were 
speeches from one of the outdoor podiums, and a few symposia or hearings 
were also included in this group.” Protests are fairly common at such 
speeches. When such protests occurred, they were treated as distinct 
events and classified as unpermitted protests. We also examined the non- 
event “displays,” conveying messages through posters or other artifacts 
placed in public places. 

Table 1 shows the frequencies and overall rates of newspaper coverage 
for these eight forms As a group, the standard protest forms received 
coverage 46% of the time, somewhat lower than the 56% for the non- 
protest forms, but higher than the 29% for displays. There are year-to- 
year fluctuations in the numbers of each event type, but the only consistent 


* Police records provided,too few details to permit us to subdivide unpermitted protests 
according to their tactics or actions. 


" We grouped the small number of press conferences as ceremonies because they are 
structurally similar: a small number of people address an audience to convey infor- 
mation that they hope the press will write about. 


? Classroom lectures and closed meetings were not included in the data set 
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TABLE 1 
FREQUENCY OF EVENT TYPES AND PROPORTION OF EVENTS OF EACH ТҮРЕ RECEIVING 
NEWS COVERAGE, BY YEAR 


PROPORTION COVERED BY ANY 
FREQUENCIES NEWSPAPER 
1993 1994 1995 1996 Total 1993 1994 1995 1996 Tota 
Protest forms . . 48 49 68 77 242 42 47 62 35 46 


Rally .... . 20 9 23 19 71 40 78 70 21 .49 
March .... . 7 11 20 16 54 43 55 .65 50 .56 
Vigil ..... i 5 5 3 2 15 40 .20 00 50 27 
Protest ... . . 16 24 22 40 102 44 38 59 35 42 
Other forms .... 64 46 42 42 194 55 57 62 50 56 
Ceremony . . 38 30 26 26 120 53 .60 54 50 54 
Speech ... 14 11 14 15 54 71 45 79 .54 63 
Others*.. . 12 5 2 1 20 42 60 50 00 45 
Displays.. .. 29 20 26 30 105 17 35 27 37 29 


Allevents..... 141 115 136 149 541 43 49 55 40 46 
* Most are displays + ceremony 


trends appear to be a larger number of standard protest events in 199: 
and 1996 relative to 1993 and 1994 and more events of other forms ir 
1993. 

Activists often try to draw attention to their issue by protesting at ar 
event gathered for a different purpose. Although there are not enough о: 
them for more detailed analysis, our original coding did distinguish un. 
permitted protests at other scheduled events (e.g., at a speech or а је 
event) from "stand-alone" unpermitted protests, which were events ir 
themselves. The results suggest that what matters is the kind of event a 
which you protest. Of the 72 "stand-alone" unpermitted protests, 40% 
received news coverage. By contrast, the 15 protests at other messagi 
events (speeches or hearings) received news coverage 60% of the time 
while only 33% of the 15 protests at social or entertainment events wert 
covered—a differential that is roughly comparable to the difference ir 
the rates of news coverage for message events versus social and enter 
tainment events (Oliver and Myers 1999). 

Table 1 also indicates that the protest forms were more likely to bt 
covered in 1995 than in other years and less likely to be covered in 1996 
These year-to-year variations in the coverage of protest events cast im 
mediate doubt on the assumption that news coverage of protests can b: 
assumed to be a stable proportion of events across time. Analyses no 
shown indicate that the СТ covered ten more events and three mor 
displays than the WSJ in 1994, and four more events than the WSJ п 
1993. Otherwise, variations between papers were relatively small anc 
exhibited no consistent patterns in their coverage by the event's form. 
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Content.—Issues differed markedly in the extent to which they received 
news coverage, and these differences are much larger than the differences 
among various forms of action. Madison police records do not systemat- 
ically record the issue or content of public events, but it was possible in 
all but 19 (3.576) cases to use police descriptions of events and organi- 
zational sponsors to infer the general issue the event concerned. Roughly 
100 issue arenas were refined into the 24 groups shown in table A1 in 
the appendix. The table distinguishes conflictual and nonconflictual issues 
within each issue arena and shows the amount of coverage events of each 
type received for each issue arena. Despite their differing editorial policies, 
there are few differences between the two newspapers in their coverage 
of these broad issue arenas. For only three issue arenas is the difference 
in the number of events covered by the newspapers greater than two 
events. The largest difference is that the СТ covered nine more events 
around the collection of “other public issues”: of a total of 42 events, both 
papers covered 40%, neither covered 38%, and the CT alone covered 21%, 
while there were no events covered only by the WSJ. The CT also covered 
four more events around union or occupational interests (of a total of 31 
of which 48% were covered by both, 39% by neither, and 13% only by 
the CT), and four more military and government ceremonies (of a total 
of 52, of which both newspapers covered 3796, neither 4896, the WSJ only 
4%, and the CT only 12%). The greater coverage of occupational interests 
and contentious public issues seems consistent with editorial differences. 
The CT's greater coverage of military and government ceremonies oc- 
curred in 1993 and 1994, when it tended to cover all kinds of events 
somewhat more often than the WSJ. 

Perusal of this table suggests that issues differ sharply in the news 
attention they receive. Conflictual issues appear generally to receive more 
news coverage, but some conflictual issues received relatively little cov- 
erage, particularly animal rights and abortion. It is also worth noting that 
religion as an issue received zero news coverage, except for Madison's 
annual conflict over religious and atheist symbols in the capitol rotunda. 

Nearly all issue arenas were represented in both standard protest forms 
and other event forms. Protest forms are much more likely to involve 
conflict than other forms, but about 17% of the events involving protest 
forms, particularly marches and rallies, involved nonprotest content (i.e., 
did not involve conflict). Conversely, there was conflictual content in 4196 


13 The exceptions are all the special categories that captured both form and content, 
including particular protest campaigns that were distinguished from larger issue arenas 
(proposed mine, welfare reform, disability funding, anti-abortion) and the special cat- 
egories for the Martin Luther King Day events and Madison's annual war of the 
seasonal symbols. All of these events were judged to involve conflict. 
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of the nonprotest event forms and 33% of the displays. Or, considering 
issues as the base, although only 696 of the legislative issues involved 
nonprotest forms, fully 42% of the other conflict issues were expressed in 
nonprotest forms (2996 in events and 1396 in displays). Conversely, 18% 
of the consensual messages were expressed in the standard protest forms 
of marches or rallies. 

Campaigns and event cycles.—Activists often stage a series of events 
to try to draw attention to an issue. A variety of measures were constructed 
to capture patterns of relationships among separate events addressing the 
same issue. These are shown in the top section of table 2, along with the 
media coverage of events with these patterns. Overall, there is little ev- 
idence that the news coverage of an event is affected by it being part of 
a series of events around an issue. Multidate events are those that spanned 
more than one continuous day. А campaign is defined as two or more 
events addressing the same issue occurring within a few weeks of each 
other. А cycle is defined as three or more events addressing the same 
specific issue occurring periodically within a year. A multiyear cycle was 
defined as a series of five or more events around the same specific issue 
occurring across more than one year. As table 2 indicates, none of these 
measures appears important for predicting coverage. Two of the issues 
involving large number of events in multiyear cycles (abortion and animal 
rights) received very little coverage. In contrast, other issues that had 
many events in a multiyear cycle and were linked to major legislative 
initiatives had very high rates of coverage. Again, the specific issue content 
appears to matter more than the form. 

Years апа political cycles.—Preliminary findings of sharply different 
rates of news coverage from year to year were the impetus for the in- 
vestigation of political cycles that has become the core of our analysis. A 
search for the sources of this pattern led us back to issues of form and 
content. The result of this inquiry can be summarized in figure 1, which 
plots the frequencies and news coverage of protest forms, speeches and 
ceremonies, and displays by year. The yearly variation in news coverage 
of protest forms is large enough to mask the protest cycle. While the plot 
of actual protest events shows protests rising sharply in 1995 and rising 
again in 1996, newspaper coverage makes it appear that protests peaked 
in 1995 and declined back to previous levels in 1996. Both newspapers 
show this pattern, although the WSJ is slightly more extreme in the 1995 
rise and the 1996 decline than the CT. Coverage of ceremonies and 
speeches also declined in 1996, although to a lesser extent, while coverage 
of displays actually increased. 

After rechecking tbe data to rule out a methodological error or artifact 
(our first hypothesis for the striking difference between 1995 and 1996), 
the second most obvious candidate for explaining this difference is elec- 
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TABLE 2 
NEWS COVERAGE OF MULTIPLE EVENTS ON THE SAME ISSUE, BY EVENT FORM 





PROTEST FORMS OTHER FORMS DisPLAYS 
’ Any News N Any News N Any News N 
One-day events .... ..... 46 240 57 175 .24 33 


Multidate events ......... 1.00 2 47 19 .31 72 
Not part of 

campaign" ........ 47 192 56 181 29 103 
Part of campaign ...... Р 42 50 .54 13 .00 2 
No events in campaign 

pie edi Rer e 47 192 47 181 29 103 

АШКЫ ЖОЛОК Ke .39 33 .39 8 00 1 


3 (workers! protest, 
women general, 


Bosnia, abortion) ... .67 9 67 3 
4 (women general) .... 1.00 1 100 2 .00 1 
7 (abortion) ............ 14 7 
Not part of cycle! ... . .. 46 226 56 190 .29 105 
Part of cycle . ......... 2 44 16 .25 4 
No. events in cycle’ 
Е 46 226 56 190 .29 105 
3 (peace, UW tuition, 
death penalty) ....... 22 9 
4 (UW investment pol- 
icies) ......... ..... 5 50 4 
7 (gay/lesbian) . ..... . 1.00 3 .25 4 
Not part of multiyear 
cycle ........... Tun 46 178 56 189 29 105 
Part of multiyear 
cycle ....... ig. 48 64 60 5 
No. of events in cycle. 
T. aea ea sea e ER ER cas .46 178 .56 189 .29 105 
7 (welfare reform) . .. 86 7 
8 (mining) .......... ... .63 8 
15 (animal rights) ..... A7 12 33 3 
18 (funding for dis- 
ability care) ........ 69 16 1.00 2 
21 (abortion) ...  .... .33 21 


NOTE.— Proportions given are of events that received any news coverage 

* Campaign = two or more events on same issue within a few weeks of each other 
* Cycle = three or more events on same issue occurring periodically within a year 

* Multiyear cycle — five or more events on same issue occurring across years. 
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Protests 


100 





1993 1994 1995 1996 


Ceremonies and Speeches 





1993 1994 1995 1996 


Displays 





1993 1994 1995 1996 


Fic. 1.—Total events actually occurring (top solid line) as compared with those mentioned 
in news accounts (bottom dashed line), by type of event. The plot of ceremonies and speeches 
includes a few other event forms. News accounts make protest appear to be declining in 
1996 when it is not. 


toral and political cycles, specifically the proactive welfare reforms of the 
Republicans after their 1994 electoral victory, and the news competition 
from the presidential election in 1996. This was our first indication that 
the news coverage of “protest” could be tied to political processes. This 
guess led us to code political variables and classify issues by their relation 
to the political system. 

The specifications in figure 2 reveal the complex interactions between 
form and content in the way news coverage responds to external events. 
Figure 2 breaks the events down by type of content (legislative conflict, 
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other conflicts, consensual) as well as by form (distinguishing protest forms 
from the other forms, which are mostly ceremonies and speeches). Protests 
about legislative issues do peak in 1995, and the newspapers track the 
peak fairly accurately, although their coverage rate is somewhat lower in 
1996. Ceremonies and speeches about conflictual issues decline somewhat 
in 1996 and, again, the newspapers correctly track this decline However, 
the news coverage of protests about all other conflicts greatly distorts the 
protest cycle: protests about nonlegislative issues actually went up sub- 
stantially in 1996 relative to 1995, but news accounts would give the 
impression that such protests had declined. Both protest and nonprotest 
event forms around consensual issues also increased somewhat between 
1995 and 1996 but also appear in newspaper accounts to be declining. 
More detailed analyses not shown indicate that the coverage decline for 
protest forms from 1995 to 1996 is consistent across specific forms (rallies, 
marches, vigils, unpermitted protests) as well as issue types. 

This pattern of shifting attention of the news media to different kinds 
of issues across time is methodologically significant, because it means that 
the newspaper records distort the time trends in the mix of issues people 
are protesting about as well as trends in the overall frequencies of protest. 
It is theoretically significant because it points to the ways in which news- 
papers are substantially shaping the public perceptions of the quantity 
and content of protests. Thus, we organize our analysis around specifying 
the variety of factors that feed into news coverage and then controlling 
for them as we seek to understand the complexities of the politics-protest- 
media triad. 


Results 2: Bivariate Analysis of Factors Affecting News Coverage 


Having established the general pattern that the content of a message event 
seems to influence its coverage more than its form, and that there is a 
substantial increase and then decrease in the coverage of protest forms 
in 1995-96 linked to political processes, it is important to assess the pre- 
dictive value of news value and news routine factors in determining which 
events are covered, so that these may be controlled and assessed in un- 
derstanding how the news media interact with political systems and 
protest. 

Size.—It is well established that the size of an event is a major predictor 
of its media coverage, making a control for size essential in this research. 
Unfortunately, 66% of the police records lacked even indirect size infor- 
mation, so we coded a categorical subjective size variable on the basis of 
whatever information or impressions we had about the likely size of the 
particular event from police comments, the sizes of other similar events, 
or our own knowledge of local events. The numerical coding scheme is 
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TABLE 3 
NEWS COVERAGE OF EVENTS BY ESTIMATED SIZE OF EVENT, BY EVENT TYPE 


PROTEST FORMS OTHER FORMS DISPLAYS 


Copinc ESTIMATED Size" Апу News М  AnyNews М  AnyNews М 


0 Zero (displays) 0 .29 94 
1 .... Tiny, 1-5 .18 22 33 6 33 3 
2.,... Very small, 6-15 21 39 50 6 .20 5 
Эн нь» Small, 16-30 .39 56 38 60 33 3 
4 gasaaesy Modest, 31-99 58 80 52 42 
Lc Medium, 100-499 .64 36 70 64 
ба Larger, 500-1,500 100 6 79 14 
7 .. .. Large, 2,000-10,000 100 2 1.00 2 
8 .. .. Very large, >10,000' 100 1 0 

Total . 242 299 


NOTE —Proportions given are of events that received any news coverage 

* See text Event size was subjectively estimated using any available information and refers to number 
of people present at event. Size variable in multivariate analysis combines the three smallest and two 
largest categories. 

* Includes events in the tens of thousands 


essentially a linear transformation of the logarithm of the midpoint of the 
categories. As table 3 shows, preliminary analysis indicates that the effects 
of size occur within intermediate ranges: size makes little difference for 
protests under size 15 and over size 500, and for other events under size 
30. When the smallest events and displays are grouped together at the 
low end, and the largest events are grouped at the high end, rates of news 
coverage increase linearly with the size category (Е? = .998), thus per- 
mitting us to control for size in our multivariate analysis. 

News value.—Given the diversity of factors identified as giving an event 
news value, we coded all information that appeared in a significant share 
of police records that might conceivably influence the newsworthiness of 
an event. Table 4 shows the news value factors we were able to code and 
their effects on news coverage. The presence of conflict, and for protests, 
especially legislative conflict, has a strong effect on news coverage. This 
is consistent with both the importance of “drama” for news value and the 
implicit news value of institutional politics. An event is coded as involving 
counterdemonstrators if there were protesters from opposite sides at the 
same event; the few events with counterdemonstrators had higher rates 
of coverage. Mention in the permit of electrical amplification of sound is 
an indirect indicator of expecting to communicate to an audience or tel- 
evision cameras. Amplified events had much higher rates of coverage than 
events with no such mention. Because of the news value of proximity, an 
event was coded as having a nonlocal organizer if the address and tele- 
phone number of the contact person listed in a permit record was from 
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TABLE 4 
NEWS COVERAGE BY NEWS VALUE FACTORS AND EVENT FORMS 


PROTEST FORMS OTHER FORMS DISPLAYS 
Any News N Any News N Any News М 
No conflict .... ..... 30 40 45 115 20 70 


Other conflict ........... ..... 42 153 71 76 46 35 
Legislative issue .. . ... .. 43 49 67 3 
Мо counterdemonstrations . 46 230 46 191 27 103 
Counterdemonstrations .... . .58 12 58 3 100 2 
Local organizer ...... А 46 227 56 182 27 96 
Nonlocal organizer ....... .. .53 15 .53 12 44 9 
No vehicles .. . .... ......... 46 232 55 193 .29 102 
Vehicles ...... Sone .60 10 1.00 1 100 3 
No amplifier . .. ... 40 191 .50 117 29 103 
Amplifer . ..... . .. 71 51 64 77 00 2 
No disorder .... ...... ...... 44 155 56 193 .29 105 
Disorder .. . .... р 51 87 00 1 
No police 

о. "UR 40 149 53 174 29 105 

У НП А 53 15 78 18 

ЖЕЛЕ УОЛ E Т 44 32 100 1 

«ЖКО E ОЛОТ 63 19 0 

Bos asd лань А 57 7 0 

5 —— S ia .50 6 0 

6-10 ... .. . . 88 8 0 

11-20 оу. бе Я 67 6 1.00 1 


NOTE —Proportions given are of events that received any news coverage 


outside the Madison metropolitan area. À few unpermitted protest events 
were also given this code when the record indicated protesters were from 
out of town (e.g., “buses of protesters arriving" indicates the protesters 
have come as a group from elsewhere, usually Milwaukee). Contrary to 
expectations, the bivariate effect of a nonlocal organizer is weakly positive. 
Another dummy variable indicated whether the event involved vehicles 
of any kind; this also has a weak positive effect on news coverage for 
protest forms. 

It is widely believed that disruption or disorder are newsworthy. Ап 
event was coded subjectively as involving “disorder” if there was any 
mention of problems or disruption in police logs. Protests involving dis- 
order do have higher coverage rates; disorder was almost nonexistent in 
the other forms. An indirect indicator of disruption is the number of 
officers mentioned in the police records about a particular event, and 
there is a tendency for both protest and nonprotest forms to be covered 
more when there are more police involved, although the police involve- 
ment is clearly greater with protests. 
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TABLE 5 
MEDIA COVERAGE BY NEWS ROUTINE, COMPETITION, AND TIMING FACTORS 
BY EVENT FORM 


PROTEST FORMS OTHER FORMS DISPLAYS 
Any News N Any News WN Any News N 


Not annual, not holi- 


GAY. oes xo RSS 43 216 .52 152 21 92 
Not annual, holiday . . .67 3 .50 8 71 7 
Annual, not holiday . . 78 18 73 11 100 2 
Annual, holiday . . Р .80 5 74 23 100 4 
Time of day: 

All day .......... .24 17 .58 33 .28 79 

Morning . ........... 40 25 44 25 30 10 

Midday .... ......... 50 76 51 47 .60 5 

Afternoon ............ 67 52 .64 28 00 1 

Evening ............ . 35 72 59 61 20 10 
Day of event: 

Sunday ....... ... .. .35 17 44 16 22 9 

Monday ........... В .63 30 .72 36 .29 31 

Tuesday ......... 64 25 59 27 .18 17 

Wednesday ...... .38 29 61 28 38 16 

Thursday .. ....... 38 42 46 24 25 16 

Friday ...... er 42 33 56 32 43 7 

Saturday .......... 45 66 42 31 33 9 
Legislature: 

Not in session ... .. 49 148 51 115 37 71 

In session .......... 41 94 62 79 18 34 


Events within 31 days, 
average (total): 


1.16-1.49 (36—46)... 47 74 .58 65 34 47 
1.49-1.82 (47-56) .... 50 112 56 104 .25 44 
1.82-2.15 (57—66) ... 37 41 50 22 22 9 
2 15-2.48 (67—77) .... 40 15 33 3 .20 5 


NOTE.— Proportions given are of events that received any news coverage 


News routines and timing.—Table 5 presents the independent variables 
capturing news routine and timing effects. One important news routine 
factor is the ability to plan ahead for the event. Dummy variables indicate 
whether the event is linked to a holiday or anniversary," and whether 
an event is an annual event, which is defined as an event that occurred 
annually within the data or that was referred to as “annual” in the police 
records. Table 5 clearly indicates that annual events receive higher cov- 


^ Holidays include Christmas-related events, New Year's Eve, Martin Luther King 
Day, Independence Day, St. Patrick's Day, Veteran's Day, Memorial Day, Flag Day, 
Women's Equality Day, the anniversary of Roe v. Wade, and the fiftieth anniversary 
of D-day. 
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erage than other events, and that nonannual events tied to holidays receive 
more coverage than other nonannual events. Since annual and holiday 
events overlap considerably and have similar effects, in multivariate anal- 
yses annual and holiday events are combined and contrasted with those 
that are neither. 

The timing of an event is often cited as affecting news coverage, al- 
though Oliver and Myers (1999) found no time-of-day effects in Madison. 
Different kinds of events occur at different times of day. Permits to march 
or rally at the capitol on weekdays are granted only for midday (11 A.M.— 
1-P.M.) or late afternoon (4 P.M.—6 P.M.). Using these rules as a starting 
point, the starting and ending times for events were used to classify them 
into the categories shown in the table. Events occurring in the afternoon 
appear to have higher rates of newspaper coverage than other events. 
Although one newspaper is published in the morning and the other in 
the afternoon, there are no differences in their time-of-day effects. Protest 
forms and other forms have similar time-of-day patterns, except that 
evening protest forms have relatively low rates of news coverage, while 
other evening events have relatively high rates of coverage.: 

By contrast, the day of the week appears to make a substantial dif- 
ference in the rate of news coverage. Consistent with Monday's reputation 
аз a “slow news day” and the lack of legislative activity on Mondays, 
Monday events are more likely to receive news coverage. The bivariate 
effects for other days vary somewhat between protest forms and other 
forms, with protest forms receiving higher coverage if they occur on Tues- 
day, while coverage is higher for other forms if they occur on Wednesdays 
or Fridays. The two newspapers have similar day-of-week patterns, except 
that the CT, which does not publish on Sunday, is more likely to cover 
events that occur on Sunday. 

Cycles of politics, protest, and сотрейноп— is well recognized that 
political events and cycles influence protest, but the importance of political 
factors for the way the news media cover protests has not previously been 
recognized. The Wisconsin legislature passes biannual budgets with the 
heaviest political activity occurring in the early months of odd-numbered 
years; it adjourns and reconvenes often. A dummy variable coded from 
the Wisconsin Blue Book indicates whether the legislature was in session 
on any particular day. It was in session on 36% of the days in our data 
set (ranging from 5496 in 1993 and 4596 in 1995 to 2596 in 1994 and 2096 
in 1996). It should be noted that weekends and Mondays are included in 


5 АП day events begin before 10 A.M. and last past 3 P.M. Morning events begin before 
10 A.M. and are over by 1 P.M. Midday events begin after 10 A.M. and are over by 
2 Р.М. Afternoon events begin after 1 Р.М. and are over by 7 P M. Evening events 
begin after 12 P M. and end after 7 P.M. 
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date ranges coded as “in session," even though the legislature does not 
actually meet on those days. А disproportionate 50% of the events around 
legislative conflicts occurred when the legislature was in session, clearly 
indicating the way in which some protests are tied to political cycles. By 
contrast, the frequency of events around сопзепзиа] and other conflict 
issues was largely unaffected by legislative sessions: 3696 and 3896 re- 
spectively occurred when the legislature was in session. 

But the legislature not only attracts protests, it competes with them for 
news space. Table 5 indicates that protest forms are less likely to receive 
news coverage if they occur on a day the legislature is in session. Although 
the bivariate difference is modest, cross-tabulations not shown indicate 
that the bivariate relation is suppressed by the fact that legislative conflicts 
(which receive more coverage) are more common in odd numbered years 
and on days when the legislature is sitting. Controlling for these factors 
reveals that for all three issue types (consensual, other conflictual, legis- 
lative) across all four years, events involving protest forms are more likely 
to be covered when the legislature was not in session on the day of the 
event.'^ Displays are also much less likely to be covered when the legis- 
lature is in session. By contrast, the nonprotest events (ceremonies and 
speeches) are more likely to be covered when the legislature is in session. 

Another source of competition for the news hole is among the different 
events in our data set. A series of bivariate tests (not shown) for the effects 
of the number of competing events within a given time period reveal that 
the 31-day average number of events has the strongest bivariate relation 
to news coverage. Substantively, this suggests that events compete for 
coverage with other events occurring two weeks before and after. The 
magnitude and character of this effect can be seen in table 5, where the 
range for this variable is divided into equal-sized intervals. The average 
number of events in а 31-day period when multiplied by 31 gives the 
total number of events in that period: the ranges for total number of 
events are given in parentheses to aid in interpreting this variable. The 
highest category covers a single peak of events in April of 1996, while 
the other three categories cover ranges in all four years. The competition 
from other events appears to have an effect, although this effect does not 
appear to be linear: the lowest two categories of competition always have 
higher rates of media coverage than the higher two categories, but the 


16 There were only two minor exceptions. In 1993, the fairly small number of legislative 
conflicts had the same coverage rate regardless of whether the legislature was ın session. 
In 1994, “other conflicts" received more coverage when the legislature was in session, 
but this is due to a larger number in that year's data of unpermitted protests away 
from the capitol on days the legislature is not in session When location is controlled, 
the negative effect of the legislature being in session holds. 
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TABLE 6 
~ NEws COVERAGE BY LOCATION AND EVENT FORM 


PROTEST FORMS OTHER FORMS DISPLAYS 


Any News N Any News N Any News N 








At the capitol (inside or 


outside) . А 53 129 58 121 41 68 
Move from capitol/cam- 

pus to elsewhere ... .66 35 60 5 
Inside ОМ building ... 20 15 64 42 .00 1 
Inside elsewhere ... .... .29 14 55 14 .06 33 
Campus area outside . 24 29 13 8 00 3 
Elsewhere outside . ... 30 20 14 7 


NOTE —Proportions given are of events that received any news coverage 


effects are not consistently linear across the categories and appear to be 
generally fairly weak in the bivariate tables. 

Location.—The proximity of an event to a news organization is well 
recognized as influencing news coverage. Location effects were strong in 
the study of 1994 Madison events. Preliminary analysis of detailed coding 
of the exact location of each event led to the creation of the categories 
shown in table 6, which groups together locations that are conceptually 
similar and have similar rates of media coverage." That the capitol was 
the primary central location confirms our expectation that institutional 
politics affects news routines and, therefore, coverage of protest. The low 
rate of news coverage for events outdoors at the university (and for protest 
forms indoors at the university) has surprised some local observers but 
is consistent with some news workers’ statements that there is little news 
value in student protests. The two newspapers are very similar in their 
patterns of coverage by location, except that the CT covered somewhat 
more outdoor events in the UW campus area. 

Sponsoring organization.—Oliver and Myers (1999) reported significant 
effects of the type of sponsoring organization on news coverage. The 
name(s) of any organization mentioned in the police record(s) were re- 
corded, and sponsoring organizations were classified into the groups 


Nearly all police records contain information about the location of each event. Six 
events listed in the mall coordinator’s diary did not have specific location information. 
In these cases, an educated guess was made about the event from the nature of the 
event, the location of similar events, and the knowledge that the mall coordinator only 
handles events in the mall area, and any event on the capitol grounds would require 
a Capitol Police permit. 
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shown in appendix table A2."* For each type of organization, table A2 
shows the frequency of events sponsored, the proportion of those that 
involved standard protest forms, involved any conflict, and involved a 
legislative issue, and the proportion of events of each type receiving any 
news coverage. Table notes indicate news coverage proportions that are 
based on one or two events. News coverage ranged from a high of 7796 
for event-specific organizations to a low or 996 for local service organi- 
zations (and 0% for the three events sponsored by a Libertarian candi- 
date). Organizations differed markedly in their proclivity to sponsor pro- 
test event forms and to offer conflictual messages. Organizations that 
Sponsored both protest and nonprotest events tended to have roughly the 
same coverage rates for both kinds of events. Only a few organizational 
types addressed legislative issues: of 52 such events, local and national 
social movement organizations accounted for 16 (3196), and another 24 
(4696) had no organization listed in the record. 


Results 3: Multivariate Analysis 


Because many of the factors under consideration are correlated, a careful 
multivariate analysis is necessary for determining the most salient factors 
in predicting media coverage. A preliminary analysis indicated that protest 
forms and other forms had different relations to political cycles (see figs. 
1 and 2), making it desirable to analyze these two types of events sepa- 
rately. We also wish to assess the effect of issues and organization types, 
but the very large number of dummy variables capturing these factors 
requires careful treatment. To focus attention only on those issues and 
organization types that differed markedly from the others, and to permit 
the models for the protest and other forms to be comparable, the specific 
omitted reference categories for these variables were chosen to have in- 
termediate rates of news coverage and high frequencies for both types of 
events. The omitted category for issue is *other environmental issue" and 
for organization is “event-specific organization." The full models for lo- 
gistic regressions treating any news coverage as the dichotomous depen- 
dent variable for protest forms and other event forms are shown in table 
A3 in the appendix. Logistic regression models are not estimable if any 
variable perfectly predicts success or failure, and coefficients are unstable 
if there are too few cases in a category, so issue and organization type 


18 Classification of organizations into types was based on our knowledge of the groups 
and their purposes, supplemented by on-line searches of news articles, organizational 
directories, and Web pages to determine the stated purposes and scope of each or- 
ganization. In most cases, we were able to gain enough information to classify the 
groups, although in a few cases, the classifications are guesses. 
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categories were grouped as explained in the table notes. Even with these 
adjustments, the large numbers of organization types and issues makes 
the coefficients in the full models unstable. 

The restricted models shown in table 7 capture the stable effects in the 
data. The logic of the analysis is to enter all factors besides issue and 
organizational sponsor first, and then add those specific issues and types 
of organizational sponsors that significantly add to the predictive value 
of the models. Because of the large number of independent variables 
relative to the sample sizes, a wide variety of specifications were tested 
to confirm that reported coefficients are tapping broad patterns in the 
data and not being driven by a few cases. As part of this process, inde- 
pendent variables with low predictive value were dropped from the model. 
No matter how the models are specified, it is clear that at least a few 
issues and types of organizational sponsors receive more or less news 
coverage than would be expected from the other event characteristics. 
Table notes clarify variables dropped or merged for estimability and par- 
ticular relations underlying certain coefficients. In all cases, significance 
tests indicate that the reduced model loses no explanatory power over the 
comparable full model, and the particular issues and organization types 
add explanatory power over and above other event characteristics. 

Some of the factors predicting news coverage are the same for both 
protest and nonprotest forms and are consistent with the analyses reported 
in Oliver and Myers (1999). Consistent with prior research, the size of an 
event is а strong predictor of news coverage for both event forms, as is 
the number of police mentioned in the records and the use of amplified 
sound. Events involving counterdemonstrators are relatively rare but 
have very high rates of news coverage. Conflict is also important, but 
table 7 shows that this is specified by event type. Among "other" forms, 
events involving conflictual issues are much more likely to be covered 
than other events.” Among protest forms, it is legislative conflicts that 
receive high news coverage: other types of conflicts are not significantly 
more likely to be covered than consensual issues. Among news routine 
factors, the major effect is that events occurring on Mondays are especially 
likely to be covered. Finally, events sponsored by religious organizations 
are less likely to be covered. 

There are some differences in the news routine predictors. Protest forms 
but not nonprotest forms were much more likely to be covered if they 
were annual or on a holiday and much less likely to be covered if they 
had a nonlocal organizer. The nonprotest forms were less likely to be 


19 Legislative conflicts cannot be separately analyzed for the other forms, because there 
are only three of them. Of these three, two received coverage—a rate higher than for 
the other conflicts. 
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, TABLE 7 | 
LocisTIC REGRESSION OF ANY NEWS COVERAGE ON INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
р (RESTRICTED MODELS) 


—— ААА 
M—————— M 


р PROTEST OTHER 
' Coefficient SE Coefficient SE 

сс с um Аааа LIEN _ (МАН СИМА "юы 
Constant ................... РЕ —1.297 1.490 —2.783 1.799 
Size. aere бека pae 1025**** 216 .404** .196 
Conflict ...... C ee ЖОЕ —.181 625 1.562**** .485 
Legislative conflict ... .... и 1.608** .759 a 
Counterdemonstrators ...... ... 3.021**** .925 2 
Nonlocal organizer .... ... RD —1800"* .840 .308 .851 
Annual or holiday ..... .. M 2.149 *** 777 195 529 
Amplified ...................... ' 1.365*** 521 1.153"* 508 
Legislature in session ..... tios : —1.060** 429 1.245*** 461 
No роЇсе ................ ......... 160** .080 2.268** .931 
No. in 31 days ....... ........:.. —1.551"*- 790 .022 .968 
Campaign... ............. PER —.255 484 —1.561* .825 
Сусе лье | лал 142 803 —1257 ` 1350 
Outside at UW or not down- 

town «sse ee bees —.483 777 —1.872* 1.042 
At capitol . .......... ...1..... : — 692 ‚729 .294 566 
САРЕ 331 .649 706 .584 
95 иеа а 1.564*** 577 — 607 668 
1906: ар кеки Сагыз aud. —.805 .660 — 408 621 
Midday ........ ........ ие —.324 452 —1.317** .535 
Monday ................. — 1561*** .569 1.134** 534 
Organizations | | 

Miscellaneous nonpolitical * ... —1.836* .964 

Religious ................ TN —3.604** 1460 —2.163* 1.230 
Issues: 

International ............ kx —1.362" .755 

Occupational . ... ......... .... .953 .589 —1.875 1.145 

Volunteers, charity, arts .... —1.022 678 

Business promotion ........... ; 1.950** .976 

No issue in record ....... пи —2 104“ 1.234 


ИН В БН S 

NOTE.— For protest forms, № = 242, log hkelihood = —98.192667; x’ = 137.76, df = 23; Р = .0000. 
Test comparing to full model in table A3: x'(difference) = 158.50 — 137.76 = 20.74; df(difference) = 
61— 23 = 38; Р = .9898 For other forms, № = 194; log likelihood = —94.721493, x? = 77.00, df = 
22; P = 0009 Test comparing to full model in table A3: x'(difference) = 102.46 — 7700 = 25 46, 
dfidifference) = 62 — 22 = 40, Р = .9642. 

* Three cases of legislative conflict merged with other conflicts, two received news coverage 

> Dropped; five cases all covered, three are Christmas symbols 

< This effect remains significant although weaker if cases from the peak in April 1996 are dropped 
from the analysis, the effects of all other variables remain essentially unchanged 

* Organizations and issues added to models in forward stepwise procedure with P > .15 after other 
variables were entered. | 

* Includes local and national service, military, nonprofit, business, university. 

*Р< 1, two-tailed 
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covered if they occurred outside, away from the capitol, and if they oc- 
curred at midday. 

The two groups of event types also show important differences in their 
relations to other events and in kinds of issues covered. Nonprotest forms 
were somewhat less likely to be covered if they were part of a campaign 
or if the issue was international, while business promotion issues were 
especially likely to be covered. There seem to be few news hole competition 
effects for the nonprotest events. Net of controls, the nonprotest event 
forms are significantly move likely to receive news coverage when the 
legislature is in session, and there is no effect of the number of other 
events occurring in the same time period. 

By contrast, the *contextual" and news hole variables are important 
predictors of the coverage of protest. Protests are much less likely to be 
covered when the legislature is in session and when there are a greater 
number of other events occurring within the same 31-day period. Events 
for which the issue could not be discerned in the police record were 
somewhat unlikely to receive news coverage, as were protest-form events 
sponsored by the grouping of miscellaneous noncontentious organizations 
that normally do not put on protest-form events. Protest forms and other 
forms also have different patterns of coverage across the four years. Protest 
forms were significantly more likely to receive coverage in 1995 than in 
any other year, while there are no significant differences across years for 
the nonprotest forms. 

Putting this all together, the multivariate data suggest that the protest 
forms are especially intertwined with political processes: they are espe- 
cially likely to be covered if they address legislative issues, but they also 
compete with the legislature for space in the news hole. Although inter- 
pretation of the yearly differences needs to be tentative, it is highly sug- 
gestive that the coverage of protests but not of other forms went up in 
1995 in the wake of Republican victories and then declined in 1996 during 
a national election year. Each year had a different mix of issues, so it is 
not possible entirely to disentangle year effects from issue effects. How- 
ever, several tests strongly suggest that the year effects on coverage of 
protest forms are “real” and not just due to the mix of specific issues or 
specific event forms in different years. First, the full models in table A3 
were rerun without the dummy variables for years. Chi-square tests reveal 
that year adds significant explanatory power for the protest forms (P — 
.0021), but not for the nonprotest event forms (P — .2886). Second, the 
year effect is consistent across specific event forms (rallies, marches, un- 
permitted protests) within an issue type.” Third, protest events in 1996 
are on average the same size or somewhat larger than those in 1995. News 


20 There are too few vigils to analyze 
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coverage of the largest events (size 100 or greater) did not vary by year, 
but smaller events were more likely to be covered in 1995 than in 1996. 
Fourth, inspection of the coverage received by specific issue arenas across 
years reveals that 10 of the 13 issue arenas that had more than one event 
in both 1995 and 1996 received substantially lower coverage in 1996 than 
in 1995. Only occupational issues had higher coverage in 1996 (7195) than 
in 1995 (60%), while two issues had essentially the same coverage: gay 
and lesbian issues, which had 100% for both years, and the collection of 
other contentious public issues, which had 5096 for 1996 and 5496 for 
1995. Similarly, the coverage of four of the five multiyear cycle issues was 
lower in 1996 than in 1995; the fifth had only one event in 1995. However, 
issues varied greatly in their rates of news coverage between 1993 and 
1995: some were higher before 1995, and others were lower. Time trends 
between 1995 and 1996 about how much total protest activity was oc- 
curring were clearly distorted across all levels of action except for the 
largest events (size 100 or more). In addition, variations between issues 
in the extent to which their events were covered in different years also 
would give distorted impressions of the yearly variations in the mix of 
issues of concern to protesters. However, apart from the apparent overall 
effect of the decline in 1996 relative to 1995, the factors explaining these 
variations are not clear.”! 

Focusing more closely on the interplay among event form, year (which 
appears to track an institutional political cycle), and legislative cycles, 
table 8 shows the interactions among type of issue, event form, whether 
the legislature is in session, and year. There are several patterns. With 
only one exception, within each issue type and year, protest forms receive 
less news coverage when the legislature is in session. Displays also con- 
sistently receive much more news coverage when the legislature is not in 
session. By contrast, the other event forms (ceremonies and speeches) 
receive more coverage when the legislature is in session. This effect is 
particularly strong and consistent for conflict messages. Additionally, with 
only а few exceptions, across all years and regardless of whether the 
legislature was in session, the nonprotest event forms—ceremonies and 
speeches—were more successful in attracting coverage than protest forms. 

However, the difference between event forms is heavily confounded 
with the differences among organization type as organization types vary 
greatly in the mix of protest and “other” forms they sponsor, and very 
few sponsor both forms of events at comparable levels. Cell № are too 


п Organizational changes do not appear to explain these variations. The chief editors 
and common ownership of both newspapers remained the same The only change—a 
new publisher of the CT—occurred very early in the period under examination (August 
1993). 
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small for detailed analysis, but a check of the three-way relation among 
organization type, issue type, and event form suggests that there is gen- 
erally very little difference between event forms in the level of news 
coverage when organization type is controlled. When the issue involved 
a nonlegislative conflict, movement organizations received a third more 
news coverage when they sponsored protest events than when they spon- 
sored ceremonies or speeches, and local advocacy groups received a bit 
more coverage for protests than for ceremonies and speeches. Events with 
no listed sponsor weré considerably more likely to be covered and those 
sponsored by an event-specific organization were somewhat more likely 
to be covered if they were ceremonies or speeches rather than protests. 
Otherwise, different kinds of groups specialize in different kinds of event 
forms. Overall, we reiterate our larger conclusion, that there is no a priori 
advantage to protest over less disruptive forms, but rather different types 
of organizations seeking news coverage for different specific issues using 
different kinds of routinized forms and having different kinds of rela- 
tionships to institutional politics. Having carefully designed this research 
to avoid a priori assumptions about the specialness of protest forms, the 
data lead us back to the conclusion that protest seems to have a relatively 
antagonistic and competitive relation with institutional politics, while the 
nonprotest forms are chosen by groups with a more cooperative relation 
with institutional politics. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Obviously, this analysis of the news coverage of public events in one small 
city over a particular four-year period cannot be used to provide definitive 
information about how the news media cover events in all times and all 
places. To the contrary, there are many results that point to the significance 
of particular local and historical circumstances on the patterns of news 
coverage. But these very particularities, especially when compared to the 
results from other times and places, are of critical importance for illu- 
minating the kinds of context-specific factors that must underlie the news 
coverage of events in any time and any place. As we come to terms with 
the reality of these details, we are forced into a wholesale rethinking of 
our understanding of the interplay among protest, politics, and the news 
media. We have opened new questions rather than given definitive an- 
swers to old ones. Many of the naive methodological assumptions that 
have undergirded past research on protest need to be discarded, and the 
empirical results based on these assumptions need to be questioned. The 
good news is that this rethinking points to much sounder theorizing about 
the triadic relationship among protest, politics, and the media. 

Let us begin with the methodological implications. The verdict is in. 
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After this study and that of McCarthy, McPhail, and Smith (1996), it is 
simply not possible to assert, in the absence of data, that the patterns of 
selection in news coverage of protest events should be assumed to be 
relatively stable across time or locale or issue. McCarthy, McPhail, and 
Smith found a huge difference in the rate of media coverage of Washington 
D.C. protest events between 1982 and 1991; this study found huge 
between-year differences, especially comparing 1995 and 1996. In the 
present study, the year-to-year difference in news coverage of protests was 
large enough to completely distort the apparent shape of the protest cycle. 
It appears that political or electoral cycles caused these differences in the 
present study, but two data points are obviously insufficient to permit a 
larger generalization. Hocke (1998) found much smaller year-to-year var- 
lations in the newspaper coverage of protests in Freiburg, Germany. What 
can and must be concluded, however, is that much more information is 
needed about temporal and other variations in patterns of media coverage 
if newspaper archives are to be treated as a valid source of information 
about underlying rates of protest. We did find that the news coverage of 
the very largest protest events around nonlegislative conflicts (size greater 
than 100) did appear to be fairly consistent across years. Nonetheless, 
these large events were a very small minority of all the protest events 
and did not accurately represent all of the issues about which people were 
protesting. 

Because newspaper archives are the most readily accessible and con- 
tinuous source of data, there is obviously an urgent need for more studies 
of the factors affecting news coverage rates for different kinds of protest 
events in many different locales. It is very clear that we can answer these 
new questions only by widening the scope of data collection. Inventories 
of events taking place over extended periods of time must be compiled 
using а wide variety of official sources and news sources. In turn, each 
source must be assessed against the others to determine its selection logic 
(Maney and Oliver 1998).” 

Recognition of the possibility of large temporal variations in news cov- 
erage needs to be combined with a greater recognition of the long-estab- 
lished proximity effect, that any news organization covers a higher pro- 
portion of the events that occur close to it. It has been well established 
that so-called "national" newspapers give more attention to events in their 
own metropolitan area, while Mueller (1997) demonstrates a similar effect 
internationally. This study and that of Oliver and Myers (1999) demon- 


? Social historians such as Tilly (1986, 1975) have drawn from multiple sources to 
improve the comprehensiveness of their data. While discussing and evaluating the 
accuracy of their sources, these studies do not systematically analyze the data collection 
logic of each source 
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strate that the proximity effect is replicated within a city, as well, with 
newspapers being more attentive to events in certain central locations. 
For message events, this central location is also the site of institutional 
politics, thus confounding locale and political significance. 

Beyond these patterns of temporal and spatial variations in coverage, 
differential sensitivity to particular issues and organizational sponsors, 
both overall and varying from year to year, means that newspapers cannot 
be assumed to provide an unproblematic window into the breadth or mix 
of issues about which people have been protesting, or the mix of organ- 
izations that have been sponsoring protests. Although the largest events 
had fairly stable and high rates of coverage, there was wide temporal and 
content variability in the coverage of smaller events. Many smaller pro- 
tests were reported, but those in the news were in no sense a representative 
sample of all the events that occurred and would give a misleading im- 
pression of the amount of underlying activity around different issues. 

The methodological need for more actual data on patterns of selection 
in news coverage of protest events is, however, merely one aspect of а 
theoretical need to conceptualize the triadic relation among politics, pro- 
test, and the media. Social movement scholars have studied the relation 
between protest and political processes, and media scholars have studied 
the relation between news media and political processes; however, both 
have failed to recognize the ways that each of these dyadic relations is 
affected by the other. Fully developing and elaborating this theoretical 
conception is obviously the task of another project, but the data in the 
present study provide a basis for beginning to explicate some of the major 
relations. 

Protests do not arise independently—they are responses to events and 
ongoing problems. Some protests are directly tied to institutional politics, 
advocating or resisting proposed legislation. About 1096 (52) of the events 
in these data were directly linked to legislative issues, and the rates of 
news coverage for them were very high. Most of the other events in the 
data were linked to ongoing chronic issues in the community or polity: 
abortion, women's and minority rights, environmentalism, charity, and 
the like, although a few were tied to specific events or particular local 
conflicts. Protesters generally sought to have influence by way of news 
coverage of their events, but their success in obtaining news coverage was 
dependent on being deemed newsworthy by the mass media. If they were 
not addressing legislative issues, they had a much harder time attracting 
attention. What made them newsworthy? The major factors were news 
value: sheer size, the presence of counterdemonstrators, the number of 
police involved, being organized by local people, and the use of an am- 
plifier. News routine factors played an additional role: protests were more 
likely to be covered if they were annual events or on holidays or occurred 
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on a Monday. All these factors for news coverage are quite consistent 
with what media analysts say about how the news media operate. 

But the news media do not cover protests in a vacuum. Protests compete 
for space in the news hole with other news stories. There was clear ev- 
idence of news competition in the data. Protests (but not other forms) 
were much less likely to be covered if they occurred in a 31-day period 
in which many other local public message events were also occurring. 
Protest forms (but not other forms) were much less likely to be covered 
if the state legislature was in session on the day the event occurred. This 
difference was even larger for protests about legislative issues than for 
protests about other issues. Finally, while the news coverage rate for other 
forms was fairly stable across the four years, news coverage of protests 
was much higher in 1995 than in 1993-94 and lower in 1996, an effect 
unaffected by the specific issues being discussed and net of size, conflict, 
and other factors that affect coverage. These year-to-year variations sub- 
stantially misrepresented the shape of the protest cycle. The most likely 
explanation for the overall decline in coverage of protest forms during 
1996 would seem to be the diversion of media attention into the national 
election, although more data from other places and times would be nec- 
essary for more thorough validation of this explanation. 

But why the substantial increase in coverage in 1995? An examination 
of the coverage rates of the two newspapers provides a partial clue. Both 
newspapers show a sharp drop in coverage from 1995 to 1996. The CT 
covers protest forms about as often in 1994 as in 1995, but the WSJ shows 
a large increase in coverage between 1994 and 1995. In 1995 compared 
to previous years there is a big jump in protests concerned with social 
welfare issues, in reaction to proposals from the new Republican legis- 
lative majorities to dismantle a wide variety of social welfare programs. 
In 1995, these proposals are the big political news and, as a consequence, 
the protests about them are news, especially for the WSJ. Again, then, 
institutional political processes are a major factor in both the generation 
of protest and the media coverage of it, as well as particular newspapers' 
agendas in the kinds of news they choose to cover. However, this factor 
alone does not account for all of the rise in coverage between 1994 and 
1995; environmental issues as well received more attention in 1995, as 
did abortion protests. A simple dearth of other news does not seem to be 
the explanation, as 1995 was the year of the media-intensive О.]. Simpson 
trial. Perhaps the large number of protests arising from institutional po- 
litical processes led to heightened news sensitivity to other protests in that 
year. 

The relative lack of relation of coverage of the ceremonies and speeches 
to political cycles is also noteworthy in this context. This research was 
organized around avoiding the confounding of form and content, so that 
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the effects of each on news coverage could be assessed separately. Doing 
this yields data that strongly suggests that there is something "different" 
about the protest forms. Even though some rallies, marches, and vigils 
concerned consensual issues, regardless of issue type, coverage of these 
forms seemed to be closely tied to and in competition with other "political" 
news. By contrast, the yearly variations were much smaller for the cov- 
erage of ceremonies and speeches, and they were more likely to be covered 
when the legislature was in session. This suggests that nonprotest forms 
might have positive links to institutional politics in ways we cannot mea- 
sure with data from the police records. 

Conflict is news, and protests can be relatively successful in attracting 
news coverage, although ceremonies and speeches were even more effec- 
tive than protests in attracting coverage when they addressed controver- 
sial issues. Protest forms and conflictual framing of issues do attract news 
coverage and, thereby, can bring messages into the public sphere and 
influence public policy and politics. But the institutional political system 
also takes initiative, and the issues it raises both cause protests and attract 
media attention to the issues and the protests. Finally, protesters as cre- 
ators of controversy compete with institutional political actors, often un- 
successfully, for news coverage. Elections may lead to increases or de- 
creases in protest activity, depending on the particular relations between 
protesters and candidates in particular years, but our ability to detect 
these protests using newspapers as sources is influenced by the competition 
of the election itself for attention in the media. 

Recognizing the triadic relation among political processes, protest, and 
the news media points to the need to develop theory that can capture 
these complex relationships as each affects the others through time. Hav- 
ing seen these results, our project has begun to develop a typology of 
protest issues in terms of their relation to news routines and political 
cycles and is collecting data that will allow us to assess the ways that 
prior news coverage as well as institutional political processes affect both 
the generation of protest and news coverage of it, as well as assess the 
impact of protest on news coverage of issues. We believe that these com- 
plex interrelations can best be theorized as interdependent diffusion pro- 
cesses (Oliver and Myers 1998). There is substantial data collection and 
theoretical development work to be done before the these initial results 
can be fully understood. 
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TABLE А1 
NEWS COVERAGE ВУ ISSUE GROUP, CONFLICT 








PROPORTION АМУ NEWS 


Issue CONFLICT FREQUENCY All Events Protest Other Display 


Not given m police record . З Yes 13 .00 00 
No 6 17 33 00 
International ... ... .. Yes 24 38 36 40 
No 8 25 00 40 
Women .... Е Уеѕ 13 62 75 71 00° 
№ 6 17 00° 100° 
Lesbian/gay . . р Yes 15 60 75 43 
Racial/ethnic minorities! . ... . Yes 24 42 .29 80 
№ 3 67 67 
МГК Day ceremonies . . . $ Yes 8 88 88 
Occupational issues? ..... . . ..... Уеѕ 28 64 64 67 
Мо 3 33 00° 00° 
Politics, politicians, campaigns . . Yes 22 64 40 83 
No 4 50 00° 67 
Ammal nghts Yes 15 20 17 33 
Mining ера (emus sawsi . Yes 8 63 63 
Other environmental issues . Yes 15 53 56 100* 
No 13 38 100 67 
Welfare reform .. . ..... ...... .. Yes 9 .78 78 
Crime! iden min ee A Yes 9 67 67 1.00 00* 
No 7 71 100* 67 50° 
Disability benefits . ... . ....... Yes 17 71 69 100° 
Other social welfare issues* . . Yes 14 50 50 100 00 
No 10 30 00 40 50* 
Antiabortion Bue asd Yes 21 33 33 
Other public issues .. .. . Yes 35 66 61 1.00 100 
No 7 43 00° 60 
Religion, miscellaneous .. .. № 9 00 00 .00 
Seasonal symbols’ .... .. . . Yes 12 100 100° 100 
Health education .. . ....... Yes 1 00 00 
№ 23 26 29 60 09 
Patriotic, government ceremony . Yes 13 54 75 20 
No 39 52 00* 54 00* 
Business sues . . ALAS, ne No 25 36 00 .63 27 
Volunteering, charity, arts .. . . No 41 22 33 29 12 
Educational . MES s | Мо 21 43 50 1.00* 33 
Total .. $4 . a 541 


* Includes Bosma, Israel/Palestine, China/Taiwan, Tibet, and peace general 

^ Does not include violence issues 

* Proportions are based on one or two cases 

* African-American, Native American, Hispanic, except MLK ceremonies 

* Mostly labor issues but also includes farmers and professionals 

‘Includes domestic assault, violence against women, sexual assault 

* Homelessness, education, hunger, community. 

в Pro-choice, death penalty, helmet law, gun laws, marijuana, alcohol, free speech, drunk driving, 
national debt, UW tuition, right to die 

! Annual capitol displays including a Christmas tree, a menorah, a "separate church and state” banner, 
and a proreligion counterbanner. 


| TABLE A2 
ORGANIZATION TYPES AND RELATION TO MEDIA COVERAGE 


————————————————————————ÉÉ—.- 
жкшҥ‚ҥе.-_——Є——Є—Є—————————Є— 





i PROPORTIONS ANY NEWS COVERAGE 
ORGANIZATION TYPE ' FREQUENCY Protest Conflict Legal Issues All Protest Other Display 

Е А ee i ee 
None listed in record .... | 101 89 88 24 45 43 55 
Person's name only ..... . . , 7 71 т 14 .29 40 00“ 00" 
Event-specific or coalition . ‘ 22 55 .86 05 77 75 80 
Government agency ..... | 75 07 32 04 .32 60 52 8 
University |... ..—. |. 8 04 59 00 57 100", .64 00 
Political party/pohtician . . ' 20 35 50 05 60 57 78 25 
Other political party (Liber- , 

tanan) uk 3 1.00 1.00 00 .00 00 
Local social movement. . . | 41 .83 93 29 54 53 40 1.00 
National social movement ў 42 60 90 10 55 52 44 75 
Local advocacy ..... RECTE 17 53 53 06 53 56 80 00 
National advocacy ..... 5 00 40 00 40 25 1.00* 
Institutional advocacy .. . 6 17 17 00 33 00* 50 00* 
Local service ..... .... : 11 36 00 .00 09 00 20 00* 
National service 2 | 10 30 00 00 30 '00% 1.00 20 
Nonprofit institution... .! 10 20 20 00 50  .00* 67 so" 
Military, veterans, police р 17 06 18 co 47 Q0" 54 33 
Ethnic association. . giani 16 38 75 00 69 67 70 
Laborunon.. ... e 14 93 00 14 57 62 00* 
Professional association . - 16 13 13 00 56 50* .50 63 
Religious ....... E 22 55 41 09 27 08 17 100 
Recreational club | 5 40 40 00 60 100“ 00 50* 
UW students Bes g 3 67 67 00 33  .50* 00° 
Youth group or school .. .. 6 00 .00 .00 33 67 00 
Business, particular .. . | 16 13 13 06 з1 00" 45 00* 
Business association .. ... | 5 .00 00 00 20 20 

Total | ...... 1... о 54 45 58 10 46 46 46 





NOTE — Political parties and'poliicians are Democrats or Republicans “National” organizations are the local 
chapters of national organizations, as contrasted with organizations that exist only on the local or state level. 
Movement organizations are those that would generally be recognized as such by scholars of social movements, 
ie., that focus on advocating for social change in a contentious fashion and are linked to broader social change 
movements Advocacy organizations often mix advocacy with direct service or self-] help, or advocate for particular 
constituencies 1n a less contentious or less wide-ranging fashion Those classified as "service" organizations did 
not list advocacy as one of ег! ‘purposes "Institutional" advocacy organizations advocate for large institutions, 
including the Association of School Boards, the Towns Association, the Association of Cooperatives, and the 
Farm Bureau Those listed as “nonprofit institutions” are larger organizations that receive public funding for 
public goals, including the Community Action Coahtion, the Children's Museum, the Opera Guild, the Land 
Conservation Association, Head' Start, and public radio and television Particular businesses are not necessarily 
advocating their own interests when they sponsor events, as some are in the business of putting on public events 
for others, and others sponsor public events as a form of public service Commercial events including sales and 
business promotional events are! not included in the data set 

* Proportions are based on one or two cases 
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TABLE АЗ 


FULL MODELS LOGISTIC REGRESSION OF ANY NEWS COVERAGE ОМ ALL 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES, SEPARATELY BY EVENT ТУРЕ 











PROTEST FORMS 


OTHER FORMS 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES Coefficient SE Coefficient SE 
Constant 564 2548 —3.161 2 889 
Size . MEE: 1050**** 281 567** 280 
Conflict (nonlegislatve) ... — 423 923 1.767* 970 
Legislative conflict . ... . . 2.984* 1 633 ~ 
Ми даје b —.368 957 
Nonlocal organizer ... —3.307*** 1168 .809 1.171 
Disorder ...... е + .704 664 s 
Vehicles . yi sy ev diee — 707 1371 
Annual or holiday 2.199** 1.077 1 043 .880 
Counterdemonstration 2820** 1.160 i 
Amplifier 2170*** 791 1.482** 693 
Legislature 1n session 5 —1.103** .539 1.523** .611 
Мо. of police in records. ...... 176* .101 3277* 1.448 
Year 

1994 587 .859 1.150 751 

1995 . 1500** 487 .105 898 

1996 . ..... —1095 868 —.092 750 
Time of day 

All day. .. ...... —.690 1.012 —.343 808 

Morning ..... — 390 .870 —1176 1.232 

Midday —.174 -146 —2 163* 1.103 

Afternoon — 136 796 363 950 
Day of week. 

Sunday ... —1035 1174 .826 1228 

Monday D 1964** .834 1759" .928 

Tuesday . m. iius .890 917 488 961 

Wednesday ........ . . .. — 728 832 .599 908 

Friday ; — 107 831 157 867 

Saturday Св каца 521 .757 — 379 927 
No events within 31 days .. —2 327** 1.082 —.712 1208 
Campagn.. .... ..... — 472 718 —4002*** 1.512 
Cycle 6 1027 1.166 —3 998 2878 
Multiyear cycle 1.036 2735 1788 2.087 
Location (in or at capitol 

omitted) 

Move capitol/campus to else- 

where 471 773 —1.325 1452 

Inside at UW 464 1355 — 1.260 1.248 

Inside other 998 1218 —.067 1240 

Outside at UW. . 923 1094 —1.830 1564 

Outside other 5 — 310 884 —5.221** 2338 
Issues (environment omitted): 

None /  ..... —4 175*** 1 603 * 

International —2 025 1.490 1185 2088 

Women Ма а — 716 1872 5.134* 2716 

Gay, lesbian. . ..... — 713 1830 3641 3.075 

Ethnic/racial . ..... —1724 1.493 1567 2 296 

Occupational — 145 1370 — 558 2370 
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————— M—————————————————————É————— 
о 
1 





PROTEST FORMS OTHER FORMS 

INDEPENDENT VARIABLES Coefficient SE Coefficient SE 
Political |... .. ol -1 540 1471 1 850 2 198 
Animal rights .... jj... —3 746 3.319 f 
Mining... .... ....... —4.820 3.604 8 
Welfare reform ..... EN —3 142 2834 E 
Violence... . . ..... [.. —1622 1775 4.045 2 602 
Disability benefits ... . .... ~4.377 3.425 t 
Social welfare, other issues ... —2.985" 1.661 2.742 1.950 
Antiabortion E REN —2 876 3.151 s 
Public issues |... . ....... —2.034" 1230 3 300 2.342 
Religion + seasonal 

symbolic .. ...... "Le 2.856* 3 059 
Health education .... e 2 036 2 343 
Patriotic/government ceremo- 

nies . ные 1.152 1.975 
Business родовой iu 4.434* 2.285 
Charity or public service !... 1.127 2 082 
Educational .. .... !.. 1.502 2115 
Consensual issues, rehgion —2.034! 1601 

Organization type (event-specific 

omitted). | 
None .............. . 091 1.650 174 2.070 
Government agency ..... .854 2306 —1291 1812 
Pohtical party ог поа: pU 196 2.103 342 2.060 
Local social movement . ... — 930 1714 559 2.413 
National social movement .. . 332 1781 —2.896 2.107 
Local service .. . .. ,.. —1.391 2.001 
National service ..... |. = 
Religious . . . ..... . | —3.109 2216 —4 221 2 643 
Union eus ~ ater hy us —.514 2 080 Ы 
Ethnic ..... Bh й 1 988 2.092 — 1.096 2.066 
Military, police . . ee —.928 1848 
Business organization |. —2 050 1833 
University . eria ies —.505 1.969 
Nonprofit institution за: 069 2 833 
Professional . .. ... көө —2.352 7 224 —.813 .892 
Advocacy . ........ .. — 604° 1921 
Local advocacy . . . ........ —2.412 2502 
National advocacy .... . .. —.990 2922 
Institutional advocates . МЕ — 069 2.427 
Recreation, youth, student ' . — 261 2180 —2 860 2.652 
Other organizations .. .... —1 405° 1867 





NOTE.— Protest forms № = 242, log likelihood = —87 8236, x2 = 1585, df = 61, P = 
0.0000. Other forms: N = 194; llog likelihood = —81.988598, x2 = 102 46, df = 62; P = 00009 

* For other forms, three legislative conflicts grouped with other conflicts. 

> Two multidate protests were both covered; variable dropped 

* Only one disorderly other form, variable dropped 

* Two of three cases of counterdemonstrators received coverage; dropped for estimability. 

* Three cases grouped with Social issues. 

f Three cases grouped with other environmental issues, the omitted category. 

* No cases. 

! One case grouped with social i issues 

к Covered events are war of seasonal symbols 

! Combination of religion and consensual issues 


Political Processes 


™ Two national service organizations combined with local service 

" One union-sponsored event combined with professional associations. 

° All advocacy organizations grouped together. 

? Includes four local service, three national service, one military, two business, two university, 
and two nonprofit organizational sponsors. 


"* p c 001 
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Black Picket Fences: Privilege and Peril among ihe Black Middle Class. 
By Mary Pattillo-McCoy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999. Pp. 
xii 276. $25.00. 


Cynthia M. Duncan 
Ford Foundation 


Poverty scholars have been paying increasing attention to how the middle 
class or affluent neighbors can counter the “oppositional” culture gener- 
ated by concentrated poverty. The premise is that the middle class pro- 
vides crucial investment in community institutions and commitment to 
the norms and values that poor youths need to participate in America's 
mainstream. Wilson and Anderson argue that inner-city neighborhoods 
deteriorated during the 1970s and 1980s in part because affirmative action 
allowed the black middle class to leave high poverty areas for more pros- 
perous areas. While their departure hurts those who remain behind, the 
assumption is that the black middle class exemplifies America's promise 
of upward (and outward) mobility and that those who escaped poverty 
now live the same middle-class life as their white counterparts. 

Mary Pattillo-McCoy's new study of the black middle class in a Chicago 
neighborhood demonstrates the flaws in those assuraptions. In the early 
1990s Pattillo-McCoy spent three years engaged in classic Chicago-style 
ethnography in a black middle-class neighborhood she calls Groveland. 
She participated in community affairs, talked informally with residents, 
and conducted 30 in-depth interviews. She also draws on her experience 
growing up in a similar neighborhood not far from her study site. The 
result is a richly textured, thoughtful account of the precarious economic 
and social positions of young people in these middle-class families who 
first established themselves in the 1960s. 

Black Picket Fences integrates three realms of black middle-class life 
that affect the decisions and prospects of black youths today—economic, 
cultural, and spatial. The industrial jobs that made their parents’ mobility 
possible are disappearing, and the public sector and midlevel professional 
jobs that appear in their place are less stable or require more education. 
Because they are segregated, these neighborhoods encompass a range of 
behaviors that crosses not only class lines and lifestyle choices, but also 
the lines between criminal and legal activities. The materialism repre- 
sented by status symbols like Nike shoes permeates youth culture and 
draws youths into the world of drugs and gangs that coexist, even are 
interwoven, in Groveland, where “delinquent options can be realized... 
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with great ease" and "there is little glamour in being simply middle class." 
Peril exists side-by-side with privilege. 

The focus is on the neighborhood. Groveland has black-owned busi- 
nesses, close ties among multigenerational families who look after one 
another, readily apparent pride in homes and yards, and black culture 
and symbols are celebrated throughout the neighborhood and its insti- 
tutions. But the problems and fast life of very poor neighborhoods are 
not far. There is а currency exchange across from the bank, and drugs 
and gangs are part of this neighborhood, visible at the park, in the schools, 
and on the corners. Some “legacy” home owners of the next generation 
become involved in drugs and let their houses run down, and there are 
many “grown children” who live at home so they can hustle and “kick 
it” (enjoy leisure time rather than finishing school or starting a career). 
The faster, “cooler” life of the street constantly tempts Groveland’s middle- 
class youths, and the same close ties that provide stability also mean adults 
look the other way when young men or women who are deeply embedded 
in the neighborhood get involved in the underground economy. 

In contrast to Elijah Anderson’s argument in Code of the Street, Pat- 
tillo-McCoy argues that Groveland is not a contest between families who 
are distinctly “street” or “decent” families. Rather the balance between 
good and bad behavior is constantly being negotiated by individuals, 
families, and the community. Young people “code switch,” depending on 
the circumstances, just as they alternate between black English and stan- 
dard English. On the one hand, their parents have provided them with 
cultural capital in the form of job contacts, Catholic school or magnet 
education, and information about college. On the other hand, the street 
life and quick money found through drugs have strong appeal to young 
people trying to establish their image among peers. Furthermore, since 
these middle-class families have limited assets, a marital separation or 
job loss dramatically alters their economic status, making involvement in 
drugs more attractive and even acceptable. 

Pattillo-McCoy knows Groveland, and she knows the literature on pov- 
erty and class. She is a careful and insightful observer. She effectively 
weaves the stories she hears with her analysis of what is occurring, analysis 
that emerged as she coded her notes and interview transcripts and re- 
flected on what she learned about Groveland’s middle class. Black Picket 
Fences captures the complexities of the social world of black middle-class 
youths in the 1990s and makes the case that racial segregation in America 
means inequality persists even between the middle classes. 

Pattillo-McCoy’s book provides a perceptive analysis of the black mid- 
dle class in America in the 1990s and will be an integral part of courses 
on stratification, race, and poverty. But it is also an entertaining book 
that will appeal to general audiences interested in contemporary social 
issues. I recommend it. 
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Uncertain Transition: Ethnographies of Change in ше Postsocialist World. 
Edited by Michael Burawoy and Katherine Verdery. Lanham, Md.: Row- 
man & Littlefield, 1999. Pp. 328. $65.00 (cloth); $23.95 (paper). 


Where Was the Working Class? Revolution in Eastern Germany. By Linda 
Fuller. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1999. Pp. х+242. $68.00 
(cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Simon Clarke 
University of Warwick 


The collapse of the Soviet system involved a revolutionary change in the 
structural framework in which millions of people lived their daily lives, 
but it had little immediate impact on the more mundane norms, values, 
social relations, and social institutions that conditioned and gave meaning 
to their actions and interactions. New political and economic institutions 
presented people with new opportunities and constraints, but they re- 
sponded to those opportunities and constraints on the basis of their ex- 
isting individual and social, material, cultural, and moral resources. As 
the contributions to the Verdery and Burawoy volume show, this is not 
so much a question of “path dependence" as of the openness of history: 
people do not follow paths laid down for them either by the past or the 
future; they draw on legacies of the past in making their own future. 
From this perspective, it is quite wrong to see the elements of the past 
that are retained as barriers to change—they are the means by which 
people adapt to and mold change. The ethnographer's privilege is to be 
able to observe and even to participate in this making of history and on 
that basis to problematize and then to theorize about the social processes 
through which history is made. The studies in the Burawoy and Verdery 
volume put flesh on this argument, providing an incontrovertible dem- 
onstration of the importance of ethnographic research for the development 
of social theory as well as invaluable material for those seeking to find 
some coherence in the “uncertain transition.” 

In the final chapter of the book, Michael Burawoy raises the question 
of how to theorize the historical transformation of the postsocialist soci- 
eties, doubting the applicability of the classic approaches to the devel- 
opment of Western capitalism, warning against the use of Western models 
as a measuring rod against which (negatively) to evaluate postsocialist 
society, but then drawing an agnostic conclusion that perhaps postsocialist 
theory will be developed by a new wave of dissident intellectuals dis- 
illusioned with the market and liberal democracy. Such a theory will have 
to come to terms not simply with the social impact of the incorporation 
of former Soviet-type societies into global capitalism, but also with the 
character of the society that is being transformed, a society that, as Bur- 
awoy suggests, has in the past not been theorized in its own terms so 
much as caricatured as an inversion of capitalism. One great value of the 
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ethnographic studies collected in this volume is that they allow us to 
reassess the past by showing us the ways in which people living through 
the transition draw on and remold its legacy. 

One theme that recurs through several of the contributions is that of 
the remaking of collectivism (also the focus of Linda Fuller's book, dis- 
cussed below). Caroline Humphrey focuses on the contradiction between 
the growth of universalistic trading networks and the assertion of bounded 
identities that provide a haven of order in a world of chaos. These bounded 
identities are defined by the collectives of the workplace and, as the in- 
tegrity of this collectivity is threatened, by the boundaries of local and 
regional government. David Woodruff refers to the attempt of enterprises 
and the institutions of local self-government to preserve their collective 
integrity as a central factor underlying the rise of barter. Three studies 
of the transition in rural villages in Transylvania (Katherine Verdery), 
Poland (Slawomira Zbierski-Salameh), and Bulgaria (Gerald Creed) re- 
veal the reassertion and recovery of collectivist values and institutions in 
the midst of restitution, decollectivization, and market reform. Finally, 
the fact that these appeals to the collective reflect contemporary myths 
and realities of transition rather than nostalgic memories of a “primitive 
communist" past is powerfully endorsed by Sarah Ashwin's study of labor 
collectives in Russian coal mining, which stresses the alienated form of 
state-socialist collectivism, in which the collective was personified by its 
chief who embodied the authority of the collective over its individual 
members, a form that persists in the coexistence of the mineworkers' 
individualistic survival strategies with their faith in authoritarian leaders. 

Linda Fuller's book is the unforeseen result of a project that originally 
set out to compare worker participation in Cuba and the GDR, a project 
that was abandoned as the GDR collapsed around it. The strength of 
Fuller's book lies in the fact that her analysis of the neglected issue of 
workers’ participation (or nonparticipation) in the events of 1989 is rooted 
in fieldwork she was conducting among East German workers immedi- 
ately before and after the collapse. The central argument of the book is 
that the East German revolution was a trahison des clercs, a revolution 
of a section of the intellectuals, which had no appeal to the vast majority 
of workers, who saw the intellectuals (pretty accurately, in Fuller's view) 
as а homogeneous, privileged exploiting class. The political passivity of 
the workers, according to Fuller, was born of the demoralization and 
humiliation that marked their everyday experience in the workplace and 
their alienation from the formalistic, bureaucratic, and intellectual- 
dominated trade union and political structures that denied them the in- 
centive and opportunity to acquire the political experience and develop 
the political skills required to engage in “big politics." On the other hand, 
according to Fuller, the workers had developed an embryonic framework 
of democratic participation, arising on the basis of the workers’ control 
of the labor process that is inherent in the Soviet form of social production, 
in the form of trade union representation in their immediate work col- 
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lectives. This potential basis for working-class political participation was 
already evident in attempts to reform the trade unions but was barely 
activated in the events of 1989 because of the continuing gulf between 
the intellectuals and the working class and was dissipated when the work- 
ers were assimilated'into the FRG trade unions. (But should not the 
readiness of workers in the GDR to abandon their trade union structures 
lead us to doubt the extent to which the unions really had been democ- 
ratized at the base?) 

Fuller contrasts the situation in the GDR with that in Poland, where 
the working class had a long tradition of independent activism and had 
been able to assume leadership of its own movement and accept the 
support of radical intellectuals on its own terms. However, Fuller does 
not provide any more than a contingent explanation for this difference. 
Fuller's emphasis on the labor collective as a potential nucleus of workers’ 
democracy is contrasted with Ashwin's account of the alienated form of 
the Russian labor collective. I think that Ashwin's account provides a 
more satisfactory explanation of the form and limits of workers! resistance 
to the Soviet system, which can be applied to the GDR as much as to 
Russia, as indicated by some of Fuller's own examples, as where loyalists 
inform on fellow collective members and collectives support their existing 
leaders (p. 144). The interesting comparative question is then how (and 
to what extent) Polish workers managed to mobilize their inherited social 
and cultural resources to overcome their alienation and develop forms of 
collective self-mobilization. 


Russian Workers: The Anatomy of Patience. By Sarah Ashwin. Man- 
chester: Manchester University Press, 1999. Pp. xii--202. $69.95. 


Stephen Crowley 
Oberlin College 


Ashwin's in-depth study of a Russian coal mine, and its analysis of the 
"patience" of Russian workers in the face of catastrophic economic and 
social change, is a valuable work. It well extends our understanding of 
such workplaces during a tumultuous “transition.” 

The book is based on fieldwork in a mining settlement in the Kuzbass 
region of Siberia and involves interviewing and observing workers at 
home and work, particularly workers in above-ground shops (mostly fe- 
male workers in a workforce largely segregated by gender). While a single 
case study, Ashwin based her research site in Russia’s most militant in- 
dustry and in a mine reputed to be “one of the most radical... in the 
region” (p. 28). Uncovering the reasons for workers’ inability to act col- 
lectively in this context, she argues, will allow one to generalize the find- 
ings to other less radical workplaces and industries. 

The book points to two key factors: the centrality of the “labor collec- 
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tive" to the lives of Russian workers and the inability of once-communist 
trade unions to fundamentally transform themselves. The book breaks 
no new theoretical ground here (suggested differences with some other 
perspectives, including this reviewer’s, are overdrawn), but the rich case 
study provides a detailed understanding of the mechanisms through which 
these factors operate. 

The labor collective, *both a real and symbolic community" (p. 9) and 
a legacy of the Soviet period, represents the contradictory relationship of 
workers and managers, who have common interests in regard to the out- 
side world and conflicting interests within the enterprise. The common 
interest in enterprise survival differs from that which appears in capitalist 
societies because of the Soviet legacy of enterprise paternalism. This pa- 
ternalism was coercive in that the enterprise provided goods that were 
not available on the market and were distributed on a discretionary basis 
through personal ties to superiors. 

Russian trade unions, which have largely survived the transition in- 
stitutionally intact, provide the other part of the explanation. Soviet trade 
unions were not established to represent their members' interests, and 
hence workers did not expect unions to defend their rights. Instead they 
looked to unions for welfare benefits, which gave unions a good deal of 
discretionary power over workers. 

The ethnographic approach successfully explores several themes in de- 
tail: the importance of gender relations within the workplace, community, 
and family; the decline of communal benefits in the mining community 
and residents! nostalgia for an era that will never return; and the con- 
tinued importance of enterprise paternalism and personalistic ties in the 
workplace. Not least, she demonstrates the inability of even this “radical” 
trade union to be seen by workers as defenders of their interests rather 
than as a provider of social welfare and managerial largesse. 

There are of course drawbacks to the case study method, particularly 
in generalizing beyond the case. Ashwin is aware of these and thus de- 
liberately chose a mine with a reputedly radical trade union to test the 
limits of workers’ collective action. Yet the workplace is unique in other 
ways as well: *The mine is one of the more successful in the Kuzbass" 
(p. 113), and it *was one of the few mines that was genuinely privatized 
‘to the labor collective?" (p. 65). Coal mining is also unique in Russia in 
that it remains dependent on state subsidies. These factors increase the 
ability of the mine to provide paternalistic benefits, to heighten the im- 
portance of the collective, and to explain the “supplicatory unity" of miners 
and managers before the Russian state. One wonders, for example, 
whether such unity remains central in enterprises with minimal economic 
prospects and less benign forms of privatization. 

Moreover, the emphasis placed in this analysis on the informants’ search 
for strong parental leaders is reminiscent of the traditional explanation 
for the acceptance of authority in Russia—the notion of the “good tsar.” 
That traditional explanation, stressing continuity, runs into difficulty 
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when faced with such upheavals as the Russian Revolution of 1917 and 
the 1991 collapse of Soviet communism. The latter event, while perhaps 
not a true revolution from below, did involve the participation of some 
key groups, not least coal miners who led massive strike waves in 1989 
and 1991. Indeed, it is curious that in this detailed examination of the 
inability of Russian coal miners to mobilize, little is made of these large- 
scale collective actions. More discussion of why such strikes were possible 
then and not now is called for; likewise, the discussion of how future 
changes might (or might not) make worker mobilization possible again 
could be better developed. Such criticisms notwithstanding, the book on 
the whole is well worth reading, certainly by those interested in labor in 
the former Soviet Union, but also by those looking for a basis of com- 
parison for labor studies elsewhere. 


Market Communism: The Institutional Foundation of China's Post-Mao 
Hyper-Growth. By Lance L. P. Gore. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1998. Pp. му- 354. $49.95. 


Tak Chuen Luk 
Hong Kong Baptist University 


The study presented in Market Communism is motivated by three puzzles 
in the postsocialist transformation of China. The first is empirical. Lance 
Gore was stimulated by the seemingly communitarian orientation of in- 
come and welfare distribution in the Deng and post-Deng era. The second 
is an empirical challenge of institutional economic explanation of China's 
development, whereas the ill-specified property rights in China “contrib- 
uted" to hypergrowth rather than economic stagnation. The third puzzle 
further expands the Chinese case to a full-fledged challenge to the neo- 
classical model of development advocated by World Bank. China devel- 
oped rapidly although all the basic institutions (market, property rights, 
state, legal framework, etc.) violated the assumptions of marketization- 
and privatization-led growth. 

Gore begins his analysis with a standard sociological critique of Nor- 
Шап institutional economics, “diverse institutions generate not only di- 
verse utility functions but also diverse identities from which behaviors 
flow" (p. 28). Instead of assuming a universal and instrumental rational 
being, different social actors are constructed by different institutional 
configurations. Rather than wealth maximization and transaction-cost 
minimization, actors are also motivated by political and social incentives 
in maintaining or transforming institutions. Therefore, he argues, the var- 
iation of institutions creates diverse incentives and defines the main actors 
in the economy. Thus, these institutionally embedded actors induce dif- 
ferent sets of dynamics with various institutional arrangements in different 
economies. 
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The planned economy of China defines state officials as main actors, 
and the planned-bargain institutions created different incentive structures 
and utility functions from those of private entrepreneurs in market econ- 
omies. In such a way, Gore characterizes the institutional arrangements 
of the Chinese case as bureaucratic entrepreneurialism. Drawing from 
mainly documentary and secondary sources, Gore argues that the hyper- 
growth of China is not a miracle of the “market,” but a “Communist 
phenomenon." Therefore, he modifies the concept of a developmental state 
into the notion of developmental communalism in China. 

Gore then analyzes various forms of bureaucratic entrepreneurialism 
in the urban and rural sectors. In the urban sector, state-owned enterprises 
adopted different forms of ownership reform, other than privatization, 
that ranged from limited joint stock companies and employee ownership 
schemes to bankruptcy, merger, and auction. Despite the emphasis on 
efficiency, bureaucratic entrepreneurs still maintain their commitment to 
wage equality and welfare entitlement. In the rural sector, local bureau- 
crats acted as the engine of rapid rural industrialization. Amid rapid 
economic growth, bureaucratic entrepreneurs still maintained a balance 
between communal equality and economic efficiency. Alongside the other 
cases of local state corporatism, he cites the extreme case of the Nanjie 
village—the last Chinese commune that still preaches the Maoist thought 
as a tool of ideological mobilization and still practices the Maoist ideal 
of distribution according to needs. 

Since the Chinese case departs from other developing countries, which 
are characterized by foreign domination and economic polarization, Gore 
praises highly the capital formation function and communal distributive 
orientation performed by bureaucratic entrepreneurship. Perhaps his pos- 
itive assessment is biased by macroeconomic reports, as many case studies 
on the pervasive leaking of national assets and the rampant institutional 
discrimination against peasant workers contradict his assessment. Besides 
Gore's concern over the pervasiveness of rent-seeking behavior, many 
case studies suggest that the higher management always transferred busi- 
ness and stocks of state enterprises to private enterprises under their 
personal control. The bureaucratic entrepreneurial class is gradually trans- 
forming to private entrepreneurs under the shield of state enterprise. Gore 
also neglected findings that local state corporatism, including the Maoist 
one, is dominated by the governance of local despots and that rapid 
growth is fueled by institutional and localistic discrimination against mi- 
grant workers. 

His analysis, however, also notes the hindrance of bureaucratic entre- 
preneurship to economic efficiency and growth. Although the economic 
bureaucracies and state enterprises are becoming autonomous and in- 
dependent, their investment hunger does not improve much from that of 
the classical planned economy. Investment continues to be unbalanced 
and inefficient. The hypergrowth depends more on high rates of invest- 
ment than on efficiency. Finally, he still casts hope on the capacity of 
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bureaucratic entrepreneurialism in institutional innovation. The success 
of Chinese enterprise reform clings on the institutional evolution of *bu- 
reaucratic entrepreneurialism in its enterprise forms . . . in contrast to its 
hitherto dominant statist form" (pp. 305—6). 

Among other studies of institutional designs and changes of postsocialist 
economies, Gore's study definitely contributes by differentiating the bu- 
reaucratic entrepreneurs from assuming a universal actor. His study, how- 
ever, shares the problem of mainstream institutional analysis, which pre- 
sumes the teleology of an efficient economic system, no matter if it is a 
pure market system or a hybrid state-market configuration. Although the 
notion of bureaucratic enterpreneurialism is useful, the teleology pre- 
scribes the research agenda that bureaucratic entrepreneurialism hinders 
or facilitates the evolution of a more efficient economic system. Such 
teleology prevents us from investigating how bureaucratic enterpreneu- 
rialism interacts with the state, workers, peasants, and multinational cap- 
ital, which would unravel more interesting stories on the changes in in- 
stitutional dynamics and the political economy of China's postsocialist 
transformation. 


Hong Kong’s Embattled Democracy: A Societal Analysis. By Alvin Y. S. 
So. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1999. Pp. xvi+309. 
$45.00. 


Eva Etzioni-Halevy 
Bar-Ilan University 


Recent (more or less successful) transitions to democracy in various parts 
of the world have focused widespread interest on their processes. Much 
attention has been devoted to the question of how best to explain the 
success or, conversely, the failure of such transitions. There is a long- 
standing controversy on this subject between elite and class theorists. The 
former point to elite settlements: the relative autonomy of elites and link- 
ages between elites and the public as promoting democratization and the 
elite fragmentation as hampering it. The latter focus on the growth and 
empowerment of various classes as impinging on democratization. Re- 
cently they have highlighted particularly the empowerment of the middle 
class or the working class, the alliance between them, and class compro- 
mise as furthering the process. 

Much may be gained from an integration of the two perspectives, but 
so far, a large part of elite theory has turned a blind eye to classes—and 
vice versa—and not nearly enough has been done to bring the two ap- 
proaches together. So's book is therefore a welcome innovation: it presents - 
an attempt to do so. while explaining the fate of the democratic project 
in Hong Kong. It is not spectacularly successful in this attempt, but in 
this near lacuna, even a moderate success is an impressive achievement. 
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The “Ыга wave" of democratization (in Huntington's terms) reached 
East Asia in the 1980s. At first, it seemed that Hong Kong would follow 
Taiwan and South Korea in riding this wave. Yet the transition was to 
be much less successful in this case. Since the 1997 handover to China, 
Hong Kong has become a restricted, corporatist democracy, crafted so as 
to ensure the hegemony of large economic interests and pro-Beijing forces. 

'The book's aim is to explain the initial democratization and its sub- 
sequent setback. The author rejects previous analyses, whereby domestic 
processes were shaped by the foreign rulers who manipulated local elites 
to serve them. He also rejects the previous idea that these elites were 
motivated by political interests only. Instead, he calls for shifting the focus 
to local forces and actors such as classes and class-embedded elites—with 
economic class interests—and their changing alliances. 

In the case of Hong Kong, the societal forces included economic growth 
and industrialization, and the actors included a segment of the new middle 
class—service professionals (teachers, journalists, lawyers, social work- 
ers)—who advocated pro-welfare policies and put up a fight for democ- 
racy. These actors linked up with the grassroot population, which was 
not a fully fledged class, but rather a classlike entity with a common 
interest in increasing its entitlements. On the other side of the fence, the 
actors were big-business people, who forged an “unholy alliance" first 
with London and then with Beijing. They played a crucial role in blocking 
democracy because of their interest in perpetuating their control over the 
economy. 

At the beginning of the 1990s, the prodemocratic professionals emerged 
as popular leaders and gained electoral victories, and they continued to 
struggle for democracy. But in the run up to the 1997 handover, they 
compromised with big business and Beijing on a model of limited de- 
mocracy. Although they had gained their strength at elections and had 
much to gain from democracy, they resigned themselves to its restriction. 
Why? ` 

Apparently this was because by that time the service professionals had 
neglected their previous links with the grassroots and were no longer able 
to mobilize sufficient public support for their confrontational strategies. 
This explanation makes sense, but its theoretical significance is ambig- 
uous. For it is unclear whether the service professionals were a class 
segment, an elite, or both. The author refers to them as a segment of the 
new middle class but also as the leaders of the democratic party, that is, 
as an elite. Possibly he sees them as a class-embedded elite, but he never 
fully elucidates this point. 

Consequently, he never explicates whether Hong Kong democratization 
was hampered by a deficiency in the coalition between two classes or by 
a failure in the linkage between an elite and the public. In broader terms, 
the author does not clarify whether democratization requires an alliance 
between certain classes—as claimed by class theorists—or a coupling be- 
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tween an elite and the public—as argued by certain elite theorists—or 
perhaps some combination of the two. 

Had So offered a more explicit analysis of this issue, this could have 
done much to elevate the book to a seminal work with broader impli- 
cations for class versus elite theory. Even if it falls short of this exacting 
standard, it is still of considerable value as a case study of democratization 
and its limits, conducted in the light of the two theories that have rarely 
been used jointly before. АП in all, the book should be of much interest 
to scholars and students of East Asian-area studies and of comparative 
democratization. 


One Quarter of Humanity: Malthusian Mythology and Chinese Realities, 
1700-2000. By James Z. Lee and Wang Feng. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1999. Pp. хуі+248. $47.50. 


Patrick Heuveline 
University of Chicago 


This important book takes stock of over a decade of research by the 
authors, Cameron Campbell and other collaborators and attempts to re- 
construct and interpret centuries of Chinese demography. Many elements 
were published earlier, but a single volume gathering evidence on various 
demographic features is welcome and facilitates the study of the early 
regulation of population growth in China. With this book, the authors 
will hopefully continue to redress a largely data-driven yet frustrating 
tendency to assess other demographic histories fram known or alleged 
differences with European ones. 

As illustrated by the two parts of the title, the authors appear to hesitate 
between two different appeals to potential readers. The first part, One 
Quarter of Humanity, seems to argue that Chinese demographic history 
should be appreciated by virtue of its sheer population size. The second 
one, Malthusian Mythology and Chinese Realities, seems to doubt this 
self-confident proclamation and ushers in a facile confrontation with Mal- 
thus. It is disappointing that the latter finds more echo throughout the 
opus. 

Seven of the first eight chapters share an identical format: an opening 
quote by Malthus, a first section on “Malthusian Legacy,” and a respond- 
ing section on “Chinese Realities” (the eighth one is titled “Malthusian 
Myths”). “While Malthus’ specific understanding of Chinese population 
dynamics was mistaken—hardly surprising given our limited understand- 
ing of China two centuries ago—his intuition that Chinese behave dif- 
ferently from Europeans was correct” reckon the authors, unfortunately 
at the close of those eight chapters (p. 136). In the meager 10-page final 
chapter, which is left to interpret Chinese demographic history without 
explicit reference to Malthus, the authors attempt to draw the implications 
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of demographic regimes on social organization, opposing Western indi- 
vidualism to Chinese collectivism. They describe the Chinese transition 
as continuous with the collective decision-making process being merely 
extended from the family to the state, while the European transition was 
characterized by the emergence of individual agency. Given the precipi- 
tous Chinese fertility decline, this is a challenging yet plausible claim since 
there are converging evidences that elements predating the onset of the 
family planning program contributed to its impact. 

The core of the book characterizes Chinese demographic regime for at 
least the past three centuries as a system of controlled reproduction, based 
on the exclusion of about 1096 of each generation from reproduction and 
reduced fertility even within marriage. The exclusion took specific forms 
(infanticide for women and celibacy for men), but analogous effects were 
achieved by different mechanisms in Europe (from child abandonment 
to late marriage and celibacy). A sharper contrast with European pop- 
ulations at the time would be Chinese couples’ ability to delay their first 
birth, to end childbearing early, and to space births in-between. The 
evidence presented appears convincing but at times too impressionistic 
to bear such a grand picture of Chinese demography through the centuries. 

Most readers may not share this reviewer's obsession with data quality 
issues—and such considerations were understandingly left out of the body 
of the text—but those afflicted with the demographers’ vice will be dis- 
appointed with the cursory discussion of these issues in the appendix as 
well. As a result, when the absence of an expected correlation between 
female mortality and grain prices is attributed to the “poor registration 
of female infanticide" (p. 111), one may regret the lack of discussion earlier 
about whether the corresponding under-registration of female births might 
have also lowered recorded fertility rates. Likewise, *extended breast- 
feeding" (p. 91) is discussed with respect to Chinese health culture, but 
its known impact on birth intervals is largely discounted. Instead, low 
marital fertility is explained by sexual restraint and traditional contra- 
ceptive and abortive techniques. On the latter, similar knowledge has 
been claimed for other populations, but the efficiency of the mentioned 
techniques has remained dubious except for some abortion practices that 
so endangered the mother that their use must have been limited. As for 
the practice of sexual restraint, it is hardly demonstrated by the “copious 
literature on the need to limit sexual activity" to enhance health (р. 
90)—the copious Western literature about the adverse health consequences 
of onanism does not imply restraint from it, perhaps quite the contrary. 
Finally, the evidence of frequent infanticide does not support the picture 
of efficiently regulated fertility. 

Overall, the authors must be commended for formulating many en- 
gaging suggestions and can hardly be blamed for not providing a final 
proof on each and every issue. After many years of research, most issues 
in European fertility transition are still fiercely debated, and thanks largely 
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to the authors and their collaborators, Chinese historical demography has 
much more recently begun to raise equally stimulating questions. 


Developing Democracy: Toward Consolidation. By Larry Diamond. Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1999. Pp. xvi-- 362. $49.95 (cloth); 
$17.95 (paper). 


Adrian Leftwich 
University of York 


One of the major contributions of the comparative analysis of third-wave 
democratization (Samuel P. Huntington) has been to bring questions of 
third-world development directly back into the mainstream of political 
science from where they have been extruded for too long. The varying 
forms of new and born-again democracy have established a virtually 
global basis for comparative analysis and prognosis. And few scholars 
could be better qualified (or committed) than Larry Diamond to interpret 
the rich yield of research that the third wave has generated. He has done 
so with skill and judgment in his new book under review here. Though 
he has provisionally explored many of the ideas and themes in earlier 
articles, the books comprehensive breadth and grasp ensures that it will 
become a standard reference for further comparative work and teaching. 

Developing an insight of the distinguished Africanist, Richard Sklar, 
Diamond argues for a non-Manichean and developmental understanding 
of democracy as a system of power and politics that emerges in fragments 
or parts, by no fixed sequence or timetable (p. 16). In short, the bits and 
pieces (however small and in whatever order) that constitute the mosaic 
of democratic advance—for example, the emergence of new parties, an 
expansion of civil society, an increase in the assertiveness of legislatures, 
movement toward consensus about rules and constitutions—establish the 
foundations for further democratic development. Basic electoral democ- 
racies, for instance, may have a long way to go before graduating to full 
liberal democratic status, but at least one piece—an electoral system—is 
in place. Equally, established liberal democracies may hollow out, decay, 
or develop institutional sclerosis as participation and social capital declines 
(as Robert S. Putnam has pointed out) for democratic development is 
probabilistic, open-ended, and reversible (p. 272). 

Using the concept of democracy in a purely political sense (p. 8), Dia- 
mond starts with a straightforward set of working definitions and data 
about its global status today. He explores, in turn, the pace and spread 
of the third wave, the conditions for consolidation, the relationship of size 
and democracy (with Svetlana T'salik), political culture and civil society, 
and reaches a conclusion that assesses the prospects for democratic re- 
versal and for a fourth wave. And his prognosis is very much like that 
of the curates egg: góod in parts. 
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'This is an unashamedly normative book, arguing that democracy is the 
best form of government (p. 2), thus echoing S. M. Lipset's classic state- 
ment of 40 years ago that democracy is the good society itself in operation 
(Political Man [Mercury Books, 1960]. Vet there is an important and 
barely submerged theme in this book, which is never directly addressed 
and which deserves much closer attention, especially in light of its nor- 
mative commitments. For although it may be a radical system (in that 
no other political system has promoted and protected individual human 
and civil rights better), democracy is also a conservative system of power. 
For many, that is its virtue; for others, that is its vice. Throughout the 
book, it is clear that a consensual culture of moderation, accommodation, 
cooperation, and bargaining (p. 165) is central for democratic endurance. 
For this, Diamond argues, the range of political and ideological difference 
and socioeconomic inequalities needs to be limited, the number and in- 
tensity of demands on the state require restraint, and a market economy 
is essential. But such a thesis raises at least two critical problems. 

First, it means that democratic politics are unlikely to be able to correct 
quickly inequalities in societies that are sharply divided by deep economic, 
social, or political cleavages, as the cases of India since 1947 and in 
postapartheid South Africa since 1990 so clearly show. In that sense, 
democracies are conservative systems of power, for they are unable to 
take radical measures (like land reform, which may be vital for both 
economic development and lessening of socioeconomic inequality). Ac- 
cordingly, democratic politics must await the (probably) nondemocratic 
leveling of the socioeconomic playing field so that political consensus, 
bargaining, and cooperation around agreed rules of the game can operate. 

Second, it is hard to see why democracy necessarily presupposes or 
requires a market economy. While it is clear that the Soviet-style command 
economies have been incompatible with democratic politics and processes 
because of the merged monopolies of political and economic power in the 
hands of the state, there are clear examples (however small) of communal 
or collective ownership (such as the Israeli kibbutzim) where political 
processes have manifested all the major characteristics of democratic 
systems. 

Though these issues are not adequately addressed and though the en- 
during democratic deficit in much of the Middle East receives too little 
explanatory attention, this book nonetheless represents a tour de force 
that will guide both newcomers and many old hands through a minefield 
of theoretical debates and empirical studies. 
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Social Theory of International Politics. By Alexander Wendt. New Vork: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999. Pp. ху1+429. $59.95 (cloth); $24.95 
(paper). 


John M. Hobson 
University of Sydney 


Alexander Wendt is recognized as a leading proponent of constructivist 
theory in international relations (IR). This approach emerged in IR in the 
1980s, and at the millennium, it seems that the discipline is taking a 
“sociological turn." This is complemented by the growing interest among 
IR scholars in historical sociology, with talk of a “historical-sociological 
turn" now emerging (an implicit theme in Wendt's book). Accordingly, 
IR theorists are increasingly looking to open a dialogue with sociologists 
and historical sociologists. Unfortunately, sociologists and historical so- 
ciologists have been slow to recognize these developments—though this 
is partly a function of the boundary problem that institutionally separates 
the disciplines and partly because some of the leading sociologically in- 
spired IR writers have inadequately applied their approach to rethinking 
historical sociology, something that I have tried to redress in my own 
writings (see, e.g., John Hobson, The Wealth of States: A Comparative 
Sociology of International Economic and Political Change [Cambridge 
University Press, 1997]). Wendt's book is important, given his importation 
of sociology into the core of IR theory. Nevertheless, it is debatable as to 
whether sociologists will pick up on it, given that it is aimed squarely at 
an IR audience. This would, in my opinion, be a shame given my belief 
that IR, and especially constructivism, has a great deal to offer sociology 
and historical sociology (the reverse is also true). Moreover, the book is 
steeped in the density of IR theory, and though clearly written, never- 
theless presupposes a good deal of knowledge about IR theory on the part 
of the reader. Accordingly, I shall briefly try to address his arguments 
from the point of view of an “IR-uninitiated” sociologist. 

When sociologists think of the international realm, they almost always 
do so in terms of either a realist *anarchic" conception (neo-Weberianism) 
or a materialist framework in which the anarchic international system is 
viewed as a “realm of constraint" (e.g., world systems theory). In both 
conceptions, interstate conflict is thought to constitute the leitmotif of the 
international system. 

Wendt's major argument is that the international is better conceived 
of as a normative realm (or international society), where states are gov- 
erned by a sense of *obligation" rather than competitiveness. In his felic- 
itous phrase, “Anarchy is what states make of it" (p. 6)—that is, states 
interpret the international system in a variety of ways. And they do so 
because they are socialized by not one, but three cultures of international 
“anarchy”: a Hobbesian anarchy, where states interpret or perceive other 
states as "enemies" and where warfare is a common activity, as in the 
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pre-1648 era; a Lockeian anarchy, where states perceive other states as 
rivals, but conform to the notion of "live and let live" and recognize each 
other's right to exist, as in the post-1648 Westphalian system of sover- 
eignty; and a Kantian anarchy, where states cooperate with each other 
and where the “self-help” of a Hobbesian anarchy gives way to an “other- 
help" conception based on a “collective-identity,” and where war is dis- 
placed in favor of genuine cooperation—a condition that allegedly char- 
acterizes the post-1945 world. | 

The key to the constructivist approach lies in its critique of *rationalist" 
or materialist conceptions of “interest.” Materialist theory presupposes that 
interests are exogenously formed—prior to social interaction—and ac- 
cordingly, once formed, interests never change. But Wendt’s fundamental 
claim is that state interests are shaped by their identities, which in turn 
are socially constructed by the international culture that exists at a given 
time. Given that international cultures differ through time, so state iden- 
tities and interests vary, which has fundamental consequences for inter- 
state behavior and of “structural change” in world politics. This approach 
succeeds in producing an alternative to the materialist definitions of the 
“international” that pervade historical sociology and should be duly con- 
sidered by such theorists. Undoubtedly, this could have significant payoffs 
for the way theorists “do” historical sociology. 

Finally, within IR itself, Wendt’s book will be controversial, not just 
for its attack on mainstream IR theory, but also for the unique “middle- 
ground” position it charts: between postmodernism and “rationalism,” 
between agent-centric and structural analysis, and between state centrism 
and international culture centrism. Whether it has been successfully re- 
alized is debatable. It seems that “in the last instance" it is pretty much 
culture “all the way down” that pervades his view, despite his many 
ingenious attempts to establish the contrary. It is a deft balancing act that 
he seeks to achieve, though whether it is one that will be embraced or 
rejected either in IR or in historical sociology remains to be seen. Either 
way though, it is an approach that deserves consideration by theorists on 
both sides of the boundary. 


Image Politics: The New Rhetoric of Environmental Activism. By Kevin 
Michael DeLuca. New York: Guilford Press, 1999. Pp. xviii 205. $30.00. 


Amy Binder 
University of Southern California 


In this work, Kevin Michael DeLuca studies what he calls “image events,” 
the direct action tactics used by radical environmental movements to 
articulate their opposition to the corporate dominance of nature and to 
goad the public to think differently about the natural world. Members of 
groups like Greenpeace and EarthFirst! sit atop majestic redwood trees 
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for many months, for example, to draw attention to the clear-cutting of 
forests; or, equipped with video cameras in tiny dinghies, they shadow 
large whaling boats to capture present-day slaughter. In exploring tactics 
such as these, the author argues that activist groups employing nondis- 
cursive protest methods fit uneasily into sociological models of social 
movements: in addition to using radical, in-your-face tactics, they are also 
adamantly nonhierarchical, cash poor, and resistant to ever-greater or- 
ganizational complexity. Social movements theory, says DeLuca, fixated 
as it is on issues of organization, leadership, and resources, cannot make 
sense of these groups or their methods since it has undertheorized the role 
that culture, generally, and nonverbal symbolic events such as these, spe- 
cifically, play in movements. Only researchers in the new social move- 
ments (NSM) area of the discipline have approached an understanding 
of culture in movements. 

But even NSM theorists and their communications studies allies who 
do study the cultural components of movement activity have been re- 
ductionist in their definition of what constitutes “rhetoric,” says the author. 
First, these theorists have reduced all symbolic action to words, which 
are understood to be used either (1) instrumentally to draw audiences? 
attention back to rhetoric (language) or (2) to construct identities within 
the movement. But image events, says DeLuca, deserve to be analyzed 
in a fundamentally new way: methodologically, when dealing with tactics 
such as these, scholars must recognize that radical interventions possess 
their own symbolic meanings apart from discourse. “Mind bombs” have 
the potential to change the identity of the dominant culture by “chal- 
lenging and transforming mainstream society's key discourses and ideo- 
graphs" (p. 16), not just to construct identity within the movement, as 
NSM scholars emphasize. 

While explaining how and why researchers must reconceptualize these 
types of movement tactics, which I think is useful, DeLuca provides a 
convincing account for why such tactics have heretofore been ignored 
and, indeed, disparaged in most public discourse theory. I find the author's 
discussion and critique of public sphere theorists, from Aristotle to Ha- 
bermas, to be elucidating, especially when he argues that much of this 
writing has been rooted in a conservative vision of what it means to be 
engaged in “civil” discourse: only those who engage in “rational,” “rea- 
sonable,” and “civilized” deliberation have historically been counted. 
DeLuca unmasks the elitist and ideological assumptions behind this vision 
of the public sphere by suggesting that subaltern groups do not have the 
power to participate in such deliberations Instead, they must often go 
outside what is considered to be "civil" to be heard. This is smart, and 
it encourages both society and its theorists to consider groups that ran- 
kle—such as EarthFirst!—as legitimate voices in public discourse. 

But to whom is DeLuca directing this call for a corrective? Conservative 
theorists who write of the civil public square hardly constitute the universe 
of researchers studying and making sense of public and political dis- 
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courses. Social movement theorists, that is, those who have historically 
recognized the value to society of oppressed people's voices, and partic- 
ularly those social movement theorists who do write about the role of 
culture in collective action are strangely missing from DeLuca's intellec- 
tual history. Where are William Gamson; David Snow and his coauthors; 
and other contributors to Aldon Morris's and Carol McClurg-Mueller’s 
important Frontiers in Social Movement Theory (Yale University Press, 
1992)? Where, indeed, is reference to Josh Gamson and his work on the 
power of ACT-UP's symbolic “die-ins” to challenge government spending 
on AIDS research and prevention? It is unsettling that DeLuca complains 
of NSM's and communication theory's inadequacies for theorizing the 
use of image events by radical social movements, but that he then com- 
pletely ignores rigorous accounts made by American sociologists of the 
symbolic protests of the feminist movement, the Civil Rights movement, 
and others. 

Other than this, does the book offer a convincing description of how 
image events can and should be interpreted without reducing them to 
mere words? This part of DeLuca's book is strong. He analyzes media 
coverage of these tactics, looking at both the visual and verbal scripts 
used to describe the events. In doing so, he provides a rich understanding 
of medià constructions of protest and, along the way, uses his investigation 
into images to critique the transmission model of media communication. 

I have two final nit-picks about the book. First, the book needs another 
round of editing: the writing could be much clearer and the topics better 
presented. This I consider to be the publisher's failing. Second, the au- 
thor's self-referencing runs amok in the introduction of the book, to wit: 
“The form [of the writing] is designed to question, interrupt, and disrupt 
a certain drive to clarity, transparency, and a transmission of authorial 
intentions in a translucent text" (p. xiii). Such a caveat makes me want 
to close the book and ask, rhetorically, “Then tell me, please, why I should 
spend my time reading it?" Thankfully, such nods at postmodern lack of 
knowing cease from this point forward, and DeLuca provides a book that, 
though not perfect, is certainly innovative enough to include on a serious 
social movement researcher's bookshelf. 


Voices and Echoes fov the Environment: Public Interest Representation 
in the 1990s and Beyond. By Ronald G. Shaiko. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1999. Pp. xviii--300. $49.50 (cloth); $21.00 (paper). 


Paul Burstein 
University of Washington 


Ronald Shaiko begins Voices and Echoes fov the Environment by harking 
back to the 1960s, a period seen by many as a golden age of social move- 
ment activism. At that time, Shaiko begins, people believed that by work- 
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ing with others and engaging in direct action, outsiders could change 
public policy. The last 30 years has seen a change “from social movements 
to political organizations" (p. 5), however. Some public interest organi- 
zations still involve their members directly in political action, but for the 
most part, Shaiko believes, activism has been replaced by writing checks 
for dues. Many of those who once would have taken to the streets can 
now even “рау an organization or organizations to protest or get arrested 
for them" (p. 1). 

What are the consequences of this change for national politics in the 
United States? Shaiko's focus is what happens when public interest ac- 
tivity seems to originate less at the grassroots and more at the national 
headquarters of public interest organizations. He takes one of V. O. Keys's 
concerns about political parties and applies it to such organizations: a 
concern that what appears to be the voice of the public is no more than 
an echo of what the public is hearing from the organizations to which 
they belong. Rather than representing the public to Congress, the organ- 
izations’ leaders may essentially be talking to themselves, hearing echoes 
of their own views from their members, and passing these echoes on as 
if they represented the voice of the people. 

Shaiko pursues these ideas by studying five national environmental 
organizations from the mid-1960s through the mid-1990s: the Sierra Club, 
the Wilderness Society, the National Wildlife Federation, the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund, and Environmental Action. Although the first three 
were founded long before the 1960s peak of social movement activity, 
they grew tremendously during the 30-year period since then; combined 
membership in the five rose from 728,000 in 1970 to 2,515,000 in 1996, 
while budgets (available for a shorter period) rose from $50.2 million in 
1981 to $191.8 million in 1995. 

All five organizations promote conservation of natural resources and 
the health of the environment, but they pursue their goals in very different 
ways. The Sierra Club and Environmental Action are overtly political. 
In line with a distinction that is extremely important to American non- 
profit organizations (though seldom referred to by political sociologists), 
they are legally organized as both 501(c)(3) and 501(c)(4) entities; the for- 
mer are not permitted to devote substantial resources to attempting to 
change public policy (and contributions are tax deductible), while the 
latter may lobby (but without such deductibility). The Wilderness Society, 
National Wildlife Federation, and Environmental Defense Fund are less 
political; they are organized solely as 501(c)(3) organizations. The five 
organizations! publications vary greatly in the amount of space devoted 
to discussions of public policy, ranging (in the late 1970s) from less than 
1096 in the National Wildlife Federation's publications to over 6096 in 
those of the Environmental Defense Fund. And they differ in staff size, 
relationships with industry, how they acquire resources, and other ways 
as well. 

Nevertheless, all five organizations are similar in ways that raise con- 
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cerns about their role in the democratic political process. They gain mem- 
bers through direct-mail advertising and telemarketing, and most are quite 
successful at reaching an audience in a very competitive marketplace. 
(The push toward conventional, market-oriented methods is strong; the 
least conventional and least bureaucratized of the organizations, Envi- 
ronmental Action, ceased operations in 1996.) Yet they know little about 
how to mobilize their members for political action. They spend “millions 
of dollars on direct-mail recruiting, yet little or no money on attempting 
to understand the motivations and opinions of their members" (p. 182). 
As Shaiko sees it, it is no longer clear how, or even whether, the organ- 
izations link their members to the policy process: “The organizational 
transformations that have occurred have raised many questions regarding 
the representative nature of these transformed political enterprises, in 
particular about the linkages between organizational voices and mem- 
bership echoes" (p. 175). 

Shaiko thus raises some important questions about environmental pol- 
itics, and democratic politics more generally, in the United States. Un- 
fortunately, he is not very good at answering them. The book is a hodge- 
podge of arguments and data. He describes the five organizations at great 
length but does not organize the descriptions theoretically. He discusses 
leaders! salaries, members! motives for joining, the intricacies of cam- 
paigns to get members to renew their memberships, the sale of advertising 
in some organizations! magazines, and a great many other subjects, all 
somehow touching on the issues of activism and representation with which 
he began, but never quite cohering into an overall argument. He addresses 
no theoretical controversies in a serious way, makes no attempt to gauge 
the impact of environmental organizations on policy, neglects to show 
how the organizations affect members’ views, and has very little to say 
about the broader political environment. Voices and Echoes fov the En- 
vironment is worth reading for the questions it raises, but not for the 
answers it provides. 


Las Vegas: The Social Production of an All-American City. By Mark 
Gottdiener, Claudia C. Collins, and David R. Dickens. Malden, Mass.: 
Blackwell Publishers. Рр у11+290. $22.95 (paper). 


John Hannigan 
University of Tovonto 


Commenting on a recent documentary on the Learning Channel, “Las 
Vegas Uncovered,” Toronto media critic John Doyle (Globe and Mail, 
March 4, 2000) complained that “American television has some weird 
fascination with the place, regularly unveiling the dramatic discovery by 
some hack documentary producer that real, honest-to-God folks live in 
Sin City.” Las Vegas: The Social Production of an All-American City is 
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not written by hacks (although Claudia Collins is a former television 
journalist), but it is framed around the same unsurprising revela- 
tion—there is more to the "City of Lights" than gambling and 
entertainment. 

Central to their discussion is the concept of “normalization,” which 
describes the transformation of Las Vegas from a region dominated by a 
political culture almost solely oriented toward the business needs of tour- 
ism and gambling to one driven by the everyday needs of conventional 
families, lifestyles, and neighborhoods. At the center of this normalization 
process is the rapid growth of master-planned communities throughout 
the Las Vegas Valley. Gottdiener et al. offer a detailed examination of 
two of these: “Green Valley,” to the southeast of the city, and “Summerlin,” 
to the northwest. The latter, developed by the Howard Hughes Corpo- 
ration, sits on an immense tract of land five miles across and eight miles 
in length and offers prospective residents "a total lifestyle package, as one 
can live, work, recreate, shop, and learn without leaving the community" 
(p. 153). 

In her odyssey across America, writer Bettina Drew (Crossing the Ex- 
pendable Landscape [Graywolf Press, 1998]) visited one of these new 
planned residential communities on the margins of Las Vegas and paints 
an eerie picture of everyday life there. Gottdiener et al. never really suc- 
ceed in capturing this human element but do a credible job in showing 
how these new ирзса]е developments have generated a host of negative 
consequences for existing local communities. In particular, commercial 
businesses and services such as healthcare facilities and libraries have 
drifted away from older neighborhoods toward the newer developments, 
thereby creating inequality, blight, and inner-city deprivation. Further- 
more, residents’ conception of where they live and their allegiance to their 
neighborhoods have become increasingly fragmented as they identify more 
and more with these master-planned communities rather than with the 
more encompassing and unifying Las Vegas identity. 

Not that controversy has failed to arise. The authors devote a full 15 
pages to the politics of library expansion, detailing how some of the older 
communities in the region have actively contested the siting of projects 
in the newer areas, forcing the Library Board to share the proceeds from 
a series of bond issues. Broadly echoing Coser’s “functions of conflict” 
argument from the 1960s, they see these local disputes as being positive 
insomuch as they help to produce a new, community-based civic culture 
lacking in the older, business-dominated Las Vegas. 

Compared to Gottdiener’s earlier work, The Social Production of Urban 
Space (University of Texas Press, 1994), the present tome is theory-light 
and jargon free. There is a half-hearted attempt here to discount Molotch 
and Logan’s “growth machine” model of urban growth while playing up 
Lefebvre’s “socio-spatial” approach, but this only surfaces occasionally 
and briefly after having been introduced in chapter 1. Mostly, the evidence 
against Molotch and Logan concerns competing (casino owners vs. real 
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estate developers) and feuding (casino owner vs. casino owner) elites, 
thereby demonstrating that the community power structure is nowhere 
near as monolithic as the growth machine thesis suggests. In particular, 
the pro-growth elements in Las Vegas appear to be split over how to pay 
for it: residential developers favor sales taxes as a solution, while the 
casino/resort owners prefer to see higher fees built into the price of new 
housing. 

In a promotional blurb on the rear cover, Joe Feagin describes "this 
book" as “brilliant.” Compared to recent urban classics such as Mike 
Davis's City of Quartz (Verso, 1990) and Alejandro Portes's City on the 
Edge (University of California Press, 1993), this seems a tad hyperbolic. 
Nonetheless, Las Vegas is an intriguing mix of travel guide (see, esp., chap. 
7, *Living in Las Vegas"), political reporting, and urban commentary and 
thus presents a more topical, nuanced, and balanced profile of America's 
fastest growing metropolitan region than anything else currently available. 
The book fits nicely into undergraduate courses in urban sociology, ge- 
ography, and politics. However, for the sake of those not well acquainted 
with the Las Vegas area, a trio of maps showing the city, Clark County, 
and the line-up of casinos along the Strip would have been really useful. 


Music Genres and Corporate Cultures. By Keith Negus. London: Rou- 
tledge, 1999. Pp. x+209. $75.00 (cloth); $22.99 (paper). 


Gene Fisher 
University of Massachusetts 


This study is sociologist Keith Negus’s “second attempt at understanding 
how the music industry works” (p. 3). The first (Producing Pop: Culture 
and Conflict in the Popular Music Industry [Edward Arnold Press, 1992]) 
suggested that “the content of popular music is modified, transformed, 
and stabilized by identifiable staff within the [major record] producing 
organizations” (p. 177). Music Genres and Corporate Cultures backs away 
from this claim, focusing instead on how major record companies “set up 
structures of organization and institute distinct working practices to pro- 
duce” much of contemporary popular music (p. 14). This theme is applied 
to the specific genres of rap, country, salsa, international, and world music. 
But there is more. The music industry may produce culture (1.е., recordings 
of musical performances), but the culture embedded in the various genres 
produces (i.e., shapes and constrains) in equal measure the music industry. 
Each genre contributes something of its own, making the music industry 
something more than a profit-making machine dispensing “standardized 
‘mass culture’ lacking individuality апа originality” (p. 21; in response to 
T. Adorno and M. Horkheimer, Dialectic of Enlightenment [Verso, 1979]. 

The music recording business is highly uncertain. The industry claims 
that only one artist in eight “will sell enóugh recordings to recoup their 
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original investment" (p. 32). Companies expend a great deal in market 
research to discern what songs will sell, but there is no indication that 
such research provides reliable information. The major firms (Negus fo- 
cuses on the top five in the United States) generally manage by "portfolios," 
which may consist of labels, genres, or artists. Each is a profit center, 
often amounting to a semiautonomous division. Divisions in the company 
compete for resources so that some genres get more production and wider 
distribution than others. Research, though often inaccurate, plays a large 
role in determining which artists and genres are promoted and which are 
neglected or even dropped. The distribution division of a company is 
separate from its artist and repertoire (A&R) portfolios, and it often over- 
rides A&R promotional requests because distribution is guided by the 
market research division that it controls. Thus, the recording industry 
creates culture through its distribution division. 

Rap music is an instance of a genre that has forced itself on the recording 
industry. The artists and promoters of rap music work "in the street," not 
in the executive suite. Complex networks bring together rap groups, pro- 
moters, and independent labels, who then interface with the major pro- 
ducers for distribution of their materials. The vitality and popularity of 
rap come from the culture of the street. This culture is shaping the music 
industry to the extent that it willingly supports and distributes rap music 
and does little to change its political and oppositional content. 

Country and western music embodies white, working-class country cul- 
ture. When the popularity of country and western music surged in the 
early 1990s, the majors rushed to open branch offices in Nashville, the 
center of the country and western music recording industry. Despite the 
efforts of the majors, control of the genre remains within country radio: 
songs that fare well in this medium succeed, while other songs, often of 
greater merit and significance, languish. Record producers had to tailor 
the content of their music to the tastes of radio programmers. In all, 
country culture plays a decisive role in determining the content of country 
and western music. 

Salsa, a particular and evolving blend of Latin music, was taken over 
by the majors in 1980. Some argue that the majors sought to homogenize 
this music by introducing "sentimental" and romantic forms, to increase 
its appeal to women, and to depoliticize its message. Negus disagrees. He 
believes the changes reflect evolution within the genre itself as it broad- 
ened its appeal and migrated from one major urban center to another. 
The fans and performers of salsa, who come together in frequent per- 
formances, and who circulate compact discs among themselves, are the 
source of this genre's.growth and widening popularity. If anything, the 
major recording companies are constraining the growth of this genre by 
limiting distribution to Spanish-speaking areas. 

The major record companies control production through their control 
of distribution channels. In general, they do not control content. Rather 
content arises from cultures created by the industry of performers and 
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their fans, responding to music they like, both familiar and new, sustaining 
such music in circulation until bits of it'are picked up by the majors and 
widely disseminated. The argument is very appealing. Negus makes a 
convincing demonstration of how the recording industry produces culture. 
But his data allow him only to suggest, not demonstrate, how culture 
“produces” the recording industry. Sociologists and students of culture will 
be somewhat disappointed, but this book does much to document how 
the recording industry works and shifts the focus of inquiry to how pop- 
ular music is integrated into cultural activities and practices. 


Managing Quality Fads: How American Business Learned to Play the 
Quality Game. By Robert E. Cole. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1999. Pp. 284. $30.00 


Mark J. Zbaracki 
University of Pennsylvania 


Robert Cole has spent many years observing, participating in, and chron- 
icling applications of Japanese production systems. In Managing Quality 
Fads, he considers how organizations responded to the Japanese quality 
challenge over the past two decades. Evidence of a quality gap was clear: 
trouble rates for American semiconductor and automobile products were 
six times higher than for Japanese products. Cole describes a Japanese 
Hewlett-Packard (HP) plant that reduced defects from 4,000 parts per 
million to 3 parts per million—using rejected HP-U.S. equipment. There 
was also abundant evidence that the Japanese were gaining significant 
U.S. market share. Nevertheless, U.S. firms did not respond effectively 
for years. 

Cole observes that a rational actor perspective does not explain such 
delays and argues that institutional processes mediated organizational 
responses to market pressures. Replacing a model of quality as confor- 
mance to standards with a model of continuous improvement represented 
a technological discontinuity. Adaptation requires more than replacing 
methods; it involves rebuilding an entire infrastructure inside and outside 
the organization. Managers must first identify the need for a new model, 
and with the quality movement, managers first denied the challenge, then 
looked for a “magic bullet” that did not exist. After getting past denial 
and simple solutions, they sought new models, turned to quality experts, 
to each other, to the Japanese, to existing institutions, and even to insti- 
tutions they created. As the infrastructure improved, change accelerated. 
Eventually, a greatly augmented infrastructure devoted to disseminating 
quality information—though it existed before—led to U.S. product quality 
that generally matched that of Japanese firms. While quality fads passed 
through, they served as building blocks. Ultimately, Cole argues, U.S. 
firms got it right. 
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Cole's meticulous description captures the complexity of organizational 
learning at both an institutional level and an organizational level. Or- 
ganizational learning consists of more than observing outcomes and copy- 
ing processes. The complexity of organizational action creates significant 
barriers to effective learning. Managers must sort through many conflict- 
ing signals in order to identify structures and ideas that contribute to 
organizational outcomes, and they cannot do so instantly. Further, learn- 
ing as cognitive processing is only a: small part of institutional and or- 
ganizational learning. At both institutional and organizational levels, or- 
ganizational learning requires an infrastructure to filter information, 
spread knowledge, and support managerial initiatives. Moreover, as Cole 
demonstrates in his examination of HP's quality practices, new mana- 
gerial initiatives often conflict with existing effective practices. 

Cole's institutional model suggests that organizational learning pro- 
cesses are subject to inertial effects. Complex system dynamics may ini- 
tially inhibit learning because learning must overcome existing structures 
and practices. Over time, learning accelerates and diffusion may occur 
too quickly. Such effects may explain the overly optimistic and overly 
rational claims of quality advocates, which contrast with the seemingly 
irrational consequences of the quality movement. Cole claims that “ef- 
fectively pursued, [the modern quality model] means larger market share, 
lower costs . . . and larger profits with potentially larger wages and em- 
ployment security for employees" (p. 30). His evidence seems at odds with 
his claim. Advocates’ stunning anecdotes about the power of quality pro- 
grams gloss over the ambiguity of "effectively pursued." Individual pieces 
of the quality movement surely are effective, but Cole acknowledges that 
even НР could not clearly link superior outcomes to its quality interven- 
tions when studying its total quality management interventions. Cole's 
description suggests that learning—and quality—is less intentional and 
more contingent than quality advocates claim. The excessive claims and 
the agreement about what constitutes quality practices may simply be 
necessary to overcome inertia. 

If so, fads may be inevitable. Nevertheless, while fads leave the residue 
of improved production and an augmented infrastructure, it remains un- 
clear how long the effects will last. Cole also marginalizes the ill effects 
of these fads. For example, are all managerial efforts equally aimed at 
improving quality? Is the Conference Board's Council on Quality Man- 
agement—an apparent forum for elites—of equal value as the American 
Society for Quality? What of the inappropriate (and sometimes absurd) 
applications of the quality movement further from Cole's vanguard firms? 
Does the quality movement belong in churches and Buddhist monasteries 
(and at least one third-grade classroom)? Excessive claims and inappro- 
priate use of quality initiatives may inoculate users and increase inertia 
for subsequent initiatives. 

Still, Cole reminds us that the quality movement deserves attention: 
quality improved, suggesting that learning occurred. His first two and 
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last two chapters, which present the broad outline of his arguments, merit 
consideration by anyone studying the dynamics of organizational learning. 
The intervening chapters offer substantial detail about the difficult me- 
chanics of setting up both institutional and organizational structures in 
support of learning. For those wanting to understand how learning 
evolved through institutional structures, Cole's detailed—sometimes too 
detailed—history of the quality movement suggests the complexity of that 
evolution. At an institutional level, we see how little support managers 
had in their learning and how difficult this learning could be. At a local 
level, Cole shows how HP became persuaded by the quality move- 
ment—HP-Japan offers а classic example of the persuasive power of the 
movement—and how the managers addressed the ambiguity of the quality 
movement in developing quality programs. The book also suggests the 
balance between skepticism and optimism that the quality movement 
demands. Skeptics may err by dismissing quality outcomes and thereby 
gloss over the learning quality offers. Optimists may focus only on the 
persuasive anecdotes and overlook organizational complexities that me- 
diate the learning. Cole shows us that learning is deceptively difficult, 
that institutions significantly mediate change, that managing knowledge 
is not mechanical, and that even fads can be effective. 


The Therapeutic Corporation. By James Tucker. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1999. Pp. xii-- 175. $35.00. 


James К. Barker 
U.S. Air Force Academy 


As technology, globalism, and myriad other factors push our organizations 
toward new designs, we are witnessing an increased number of mono- 
graphs *remodeling" our dynamic work environments. James Tucker seeks 
such a reconceptualization by offering a "therapeutic" framework for un- 
derstanding today's organizations. Tucker argues that contemporary labor 
is distinctly “postbureaucratic” and marked by interpersonal conditions 
of intimacy, equality, and homogeneity that require a therapeutic man- 
agerial approach for social control. 

Drawing on the work of Donald Black, Tucker argues that in such 
intimate, peer-based, and homogeneous organizations (e.g., team-based, 
entrepreneurial, or research and development firms), managers and work- 
ers control each other's behavior via upward, downward, and lateral 
therapy. Tucker's "therapy" is the familiar evaluation and normalization 
of the self. When we "err" in a therapeutic organization, we find ourselves 
enduring diagnosis and treatment from managers, peers, and subordi- 
nates. А manager might settle a dispute by reassigning two workers who 
continually argue. Two workers or departments in conflict might bring 
in a mediator to help them solve their problem. We vow to “work on 
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ourselves" just as if we were in counseling. The key point is that we solve 
our problems via therapeutic action. Our managers, peers, and subordi- 
nates expect us to figure out what is wrong with us, and they expect us 
to fix ourselves or let them fix us. 

Ultimately, Tucker wants us to see the therapeutic corporation and 
Black's theories as a new paradigm for viewing social control in today's 
organizations. Tucker proposes both framework and rationale for ac- 
cepting the therapeutic corporation as such a paradigm. To illustrate his 
arguments, Tucker draws from a qualitative study of HelpCo, an ex- 
emplary postbureaucratic, therapeutic firm. 

Tucker’s introductory chapter 1 defines his perspective on therapy in 
today's work organizations, overviews Black's theory of pure sociology, 
and describes how his view of therapy extends from Black's model. He 
then discusses how therapy and therapeutic relationships mark today's 
postbureaucratic organizations. In chapter 2, Tucker describes HelpCo, 
its structure, and how its everyday work life reflects the necessary ther- 
apeutic conditions of equality, homogeneity, and intimacy. 

Chapters 3, 4, and 5 are the "data" chapters in which Tucker presents 
a static analysis of how therapy “works” in the corporation. Tucker pres- 
ents in turn (1) how managers diagnose and counsel subordinates, (2) how 
peers diagnose and counsel peers, and (3) how subordinates diagnose and 
counsel superiors. Chapter 6 is a brief conclusion in which Tucker notes 
the spread of therapeutic relationships beyond the work organization to 
the broader elements of society (e.g., schools). 

At face value, Tucker's concept of a therapeutic corporation makes 
sense. While reading, I could easily recall being in similar situations as 
his informants. The stories they told of practicing, receiving, and partic- 
ipating in "therapy" all ring true to my experience in peer-based organ- 
izations first as worker, then later as researcher and consultant. For ex- 
ample, the popular desire for mentoring relationships readily creates the 
therapeutic conditions of self-critique, diagnosis, and treatment described 
here. 

However, I did struggle with several points in Tucker's analysis. When 
I saw the title, The Therapeutic Corporation, I first thought of the more 
clinical and popular turns on organizational diagnosis such as Organi- 
zations on the Couch. And I believe other readers will have a similar 
reaction. Tucker's book is neither clinical nor *pop psychology," but read- 
ers must venture beyond the title to discover what is actually a “theory” 
book. 

Second, Tucker's structural choices made for difficulty in accessing his 
arguments. At many places, Ї was unsure whether I was reading an 
organizational history or ethnography. For example, Tucker begins each 
of his data chapters with a historically based rationale for that chapter's 
thesis. The result is that the background interrupts the HelpCo narrative 
and makes the HelpCo data appear thin. More important, the background 
impedes the readers! ability to map themselves onto the experiences of 
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HelpCo's workers. I never felt I “knew” these workers. I could not develop 
а deep, "therapeutic" relationship with them as they struggled through 
this new organizational form. 

Third, Tucker often opts for parochialism rather than inclusiveness. 
The book does not reach out very well to scholars beyond a segment of 
organizational sociologists. As one such scholar, I wanted Tucker to rec- 
oncile some of the literatures that bear on the issue, such as the work on 
participation, values, and identity in the organizational behavior and com- 
munication fields. Several of Tucker’s key assertions, especially regarding 
homogeneity and postbureaucracy, are openly contentious in other fields 
and would need reconciliation before the therapeutic organization could 
stand as a new paradigmatic perspective. 

For me, Tucker’s purpose was to propose “therapy” as a useful way to 
see contemporary social control. I would agree that he did that. The 
concept certainly resonated with me. However, Tucker’s model remains 
limited as an alternate paradigm until we can demonstrate its usefulness 
in explaining the current evidence on postbureaucratic organizations in 
a broader context. 


British Fashion Design: Rag Trade or Image Industry? By Angela 
McRobbie. New York: Routledge, 1998. Pp. viiit+208. $75.00 (cloth); 
$19.99 (paper). 


Mark D. Jacobs 
George Mason University 


This book extends the important work Angela McRobbie has done over 
the past decades in studying young women’s subcultures and popular 
women’s magazines to help feminize British cultural studies. The book 
is instructive not only about the struggles of young women to become 
“new cultural workers” under the Thatcherite regime of enterprise culture, 
but also about the relative strengths and weaknesses of a type of social 
analysis whose growing popularity poses a challenge to disciplinary 
sociology. 

Although McRobbie (who teaches in a communications department) 
refers to herself as a sociologist, her book carries the unmistakable sig- 
nature of cultural studies. It is framed as a response to New Times 
(Lawrence and Wishart, 1989), a volume coedited by Stuart Hall, under 
whom McRobbie studied at the Birmingham Centre for Contemporary 
Culture in the mid-1970s. Its motivating intention is explicitly political, 
to explore the possibilities of a new New Left. Its method—inspired largely 
by the theories of Michel Foucault and Pierre Bourdieu—is agonistic. 
Aside from “echoes of Marxism,” it finds no relevance in 19th-century 
grand theory. Thus, while arguing in relation to the division of labor that 
“individualisation . . . can actually encourage in the longer term the need 
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for new forms of association" (p. 148), it makes no reference to Durkheim; 
nor, in analyzing the simultaneous individualizing and socializing effects 
of fashion as a particular form of culture, does it make reference to Simmel. 
It similarly neglects more contemporary traditions of inquiry in such fields 
as the sociology of culture and the sociology of work. Although making 
specialized reference to Howard Becker's Art Worlds, it does not ac- 
knowledge Becker's larger claim that art should be studied as a form of 
work. Rather, it asserts, *it has been difficult to find a single, over-arching, 
theoretical framework from within existing scholarship which would com- 
fortably contain this, current study of work and livelihoods in fashion" 
(p. 175). In at least some of its variants, cultural studies regards discipli- 
nary traditions as morally compromised and intellectually bankrupt. 

Drawing her exploratory findings primarily from several dozen in-depth 
interviews, McRobbie organizes her report around the three sites in the 
circuit of fashion: the art school, the field of practice, and the fashion 
journal. Although she does not state her major claims as explicitly as she 
could, in effect, she documents disconnection between these sites. Thus, 
although fashion design has finally won a place in art schools, graduates 
in fashion design who seek jobs in haute couture firms abroad do not 
receive full credit for the "cultural capital" they have earned through 
formal study, since firms outside the United Kingdom employ an ap- 
prenticeship system instead. Even for graduates who stay home, fine art 
training inhibits the true source of creativity in British fashion design: 
the appropriation of pop styles. Especially because fashion has to over- 
come the stigma of *woman's work," art schools also reinforce the class 
divisions between designers and small-scale producers—those who admit 
to being able to sew. Although fashion magazines seem to support fashion 
designers by publicizing their collections, fashion editors are inward look- 
ing and culturally isolated, largely because they too have to confront their 
inferior positions in the world of high culture. And these journals foster 
a Baudrillardian economy of the image more than an economy of the 
actual object; the fantasies that fashion journals primarily peddle circulate 
on a different circuit than economic commodities. 

Both the creative impulse behind fashion design and the conditions of 
design work, then, are weakened by the institutions of training and mar- 
keting that are supposed to be sources of support. Even the most talented 
young women who try to establish design careers, even those *disciplined" 
both by art school and by conditions in the industry to exploit themselves 
mercilessly in their early years, and even those able to qualify for (since 
discontinued) government support wind up living hand-to-mouth. 
(McRobbie does not provide the necessary historical evidence to indicate 
how much this situation has actually worsened under the *new cultural 
economy.") In perhaps the subtlest and most precise part of her argument, 
McRobbie attributes the high failure rate of *own-label" start-ups not to 
inadequate aggregate demand, but rather to temporal cash-flow contin- 
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gencies that designers could help overcome through creative forms of 
incorporation with small-scale producers. 

McRobbie's mode of analysis is especially suited to debunking cultural 
pretensions and subverting mystifying categorical distinctions. It is a spe- 
cial strength of her particular analysis to suggest an outside-the-box policy 
implication. It is less clear, however, whether old-fashioned sociological 
pragmatism is a less effective form of policy analysis. Moreover, there is 
a demonstrable cost to the dismissal of disciplinary traditions. Two years 
before McRobbie, Gary Alan Fine published an analogous study of new 
cultural workers (Kitchens: The Culture of Restaurant Work [University 
of California Press, 19961) that geared into precisely the tradition—of John 
Dewey, Everett Hughes, Anselm Strauss, and Howard Becker—that she 
had effectively dismissed. Although in some respects (such as more explicit 
attention to gender) Fine could benefit from McRobbie's approach, 
McRobbie's study simply does not measure up to Fine's standards of 
ethnographic thickness or conceptual density. Although I do not have the 
space here to elaborate this comparison adequately, readers should consult 
Fine's own statement of how tradition guides and enriches his craftwork 
to get a sense of what McRobbie has forsaken. 


Moral Textures: Feminist Narratives in the Public Sphere. By Maria Pia 
Lara. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1999. Pp. 
238. $45.00 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Georgia Warnke 
University of California, Riverside 


Maria Pia Lara’s Moral Textures: Feminist Narratives in the Public 
Sphere focuses on the relationship between morality, identity, and nar- 
rative. In particular, Lara is concerned to amend Jiirgen Habermas’s 
discourse ethics by showing the way in which normative discourse on 
issues of justice is intertwined with aesthetic forms of communication and 
discussions of good. In his account of communicative rationality, Haber- 
mas distinguishes normative claims to validity from aesthetic ones. While 
discourse over moral norms appeals to reason and looks to a universal 
consensus, aesthetic discussions are devoted to making intelligible a cer- 
tain sensibility and judgment of the good life. Rather than anticipating 
a universal consensus, aesthetic claims to validity depend upon a com- 
monality in value and identity within groups and cultures for which a 
given judgment or life project can make sense. 

Lara follows others in questioning how sharp the distinction is. Com- 
mentators such as Thomas McCarthy have focused on the relation be- 
tween the moral aspects of discourse, concerned with questions of justice, 
and ethical aspects, concerned with values and conceptions of good. Lara 
focuses on the relation between discourse over norms and narrative struc- 
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ture. She first expands Habermas's account of illocutionary force to in- 
clude not only well-argued reasons but also "powerfully imaginative 
speech" (p. 2), and she then associates imaginative speech with narratives 
that are revealing in their effects. Coming to an agreement with others 
over the validity of norms is not a question simply of raising and re- 
deeming validity claims. Moral claims have the capacity to engage us, 
instead, insofar as they are parts of narratives of power and oppression, 
indignity and response, indifference and the articulation of authentic iden- 
tities. Lara shows how this reconceived notion of illocutionary force figures 
in struggles for recognition in the public sphere: citizens present to one 
another conceptions of subjectivity, notions of morality, and expectations 
about the good life and restructure them together. 

This account of illocutionary force is particularly suited to illuminating 
struggles for recognition on the part of women who have often entered 
the public sphere only through the narrative form, in novels, biographies, 
and autobiographies. Lara is particularly interested in the way in which 
women take up each other's lives to make moral claims and to fashion 
and refashion identities. Hannah Arendt looks at the life of Rahel Varn- 
hagen in order to assume her own identity as a pariah, as a Jew, and as 
a woman; later, contemporary feminists take up Arendt’s identity as re- 
flected in her biography of Varnhagen to fashion their own. Simone de 
Beauvoir creates a fictional self to sort through her lived relationship to 
Jean Paul Sartre, which then becomes the site for contemporary feminists 
to sort through their own identity and autonomy. This loop occurs re- 
peatedly in what Lara, following Ricoeur, sees as a tripartite mimesis. In 
mimesis 2, Jane Austen takes up the limited life of the women of her time 
(mimesis 1) to construct an identity for women that is then taken up again 
by contemporary women in films of Jane Austen's novels (mimesis 3) to 
continue to construct that identity. Moreover, what is told in these looping 
narratives is the way in which women are and become moral agents. 
Thus, while many commentators have associated Austen only with Ar- 
istotle, with an ethics of virtue, Lara is just as interested in the morality 
of principle that Austen's heroines exhibit. Moreover, she emphasizes the 
extent to which the moral claims Austen raises are validated through the 
narrative structure of her novels. This is a relationship that Martha Nuss- 
baum also articulates, as Lara notes. For both, it is through the structure 
of narrative and imaginative speech that moral claims become not only 
rationally justified but compelling as well. 

Lara’s book is thick with references and interwoven arguments and is 
sometimes hard to follow for this reason. She is concerned with showing 
the possibilities for a recognition of the importance of self-fashioning nar- 
rative in Habermas’s own work, especially in his early analysis in The 
Structural Transformation of the Public. She takes up discussions of de- 
liberative democracy to show how they are enriched by a recognition of 
the place of narrative; she takes up postmodern accounts of identity; and 
she pursues her argument through the work of Paul Ricoeur, Albrecht 
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Wellmer, and Wayne Booth, as well as a host of others. Despite the density 
of the work, Lara succeeds in illuminating the relation between narrative, 
identity, and morality. If the question of how we should live is bound up 
with ideas of who we are, and if we shape who we are with the help of 
narratives of other lives, these ideas would seem to be an integral part 
of the-normative question that Habermas asks as to how we should live 
with others. Lara's book is not only a welcome addition to recent work 
on Habermas, but also an important participant in current discussions of 
the relationship between literature and morality. 


Kiss and Tell: Surveying Sex in the Twentieth Century. By Julia A. 
Ericksen, with Sally A. Steffen. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1999. Pp. ix+270. $29.95. 


Martin Bulmer 
University of Surrey 


This is a thoughtful book about a difficult subject. It is concerned with 
social scientific attempts to use surveys to study the sexual behavior of 
Americans—adolescents and adults, men and women—during the last 
century. The authors have made an exhaustive search for such studies, 
describe the main ones in detail, set the studies in their political and social 
context, and examine the political difficulties that recent surveys in par- 
ticular have encountered. The authors claim that "the history of sexual 
behavior surveys remains a history of the optimism of researchers and of 
the enlightenment of readers" (p. 13), and one may agree that many of 
the investigators have shown extraordinary perseverance. Vet the subject 
remains controversial, and some of the methodological issues are 
unresolved. 

julia Ericksen, with the help of Sally Steffen, has sought out and pre- 
sented a great deal of information. They estimate that there were about 
50 surveys between 1900 and 1950, while by 1970, over 100 per decade 
were being carried out. Their account starts with a survey carried out by 
F. S. Brockerman, of the College Department of the YMCA, that managed 
to avoid using the word "sex" at all, resorting instead to euphemism. A 
few years later, Max Exner, M.D., appointed director of sexual education 
by the YMCA, began distributing questionnaires on sexual attitudes, 
learning, and behavior (with a particular focus on sex education) to college 
men as he toured the country. These early investigators, like the activists 
of the social hygiene movement who sought to control prostitution during 
World War I, viewed sex as a basic instinct that society must keep in 
check. Influenced by Freud and Havelock Ellis, some sought to widen 
the range of issues being addressed. In 1920 Katherine Berment Davis, 
who completed a Ph.D. at the University of Chicago under the supervision 
by W. I. Thomas, studied the sex lives of 2,200 upper-middle-class married 
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and single women. This broke new ground in several ways: by questioning 
single as well as married women, by asking about same-sex relations, and 
by acknowledging women's capacity for sexual pleasure. 

This study aside, sociologists did not feature among the earliest sur- 
veyors, who were more likely to be doctors. The entry of the subject into 
undergraduate courses on marriage and the family, which grew in pop- 
ularity from the 1920s onward, altered this situation. Studies of marital 
adjustment became popular. Ernest Burgess, for example, moved on in 
the 1930s from studies of parole prediction to predicting the success or 
failure of marriage through sociological research. Both he and psychologist 
Lewis Terman addressed issues of sexual compatibility within marriage, 
which in turn found their way into textbooks on the subject. In 1922, the 
National Research Council had founded the Committee for Research on 
Problems of Sex, but few social scientists received grants. 

The most favored recipient for a long period was Alfred Kinsey, who 
between 1938 and his death in 1956 assembled 20,000 sexual histories, 
40% of which he gathered himself. Kinsey's approach was rooted in bi- 
ology, in a strict scientific objectivity, and in a sexual libertarianism that 
did not judge different types of sexual behavior. Notwithstanding the 
methodological controversy that they ignited, Kinsey's studies of the hu- 
man male and human female provided a picture of American behavior 
that was unrivaled for many years. 

The sociology of sex, eschewing such biological reductionism, was given 
new stimulus in the 1950s and 1960s when John Gagnon and William 
Simon were recruited to Kinsey's institute. (Simon's salary was initially 
paid by Hugh Hefner) The two not only carried out major federally 
funded surveys, but also published Sexual Conduct: The Social Sources 
of Human Sexuality (Aldine, 1973). 'The study of sexuality in sociological 
surveys grew apace, while demographers expanded their research on con- 
traception and family limitation. The Journal of Sex Research commenced 
publication during the 1960s. 

The latter part of Kiss and Tell discusses a wide range of studies un- 
dertaken by sociologists and others. There is a useful discussion of Shere 
Hite's work, reception, and limitations, and quite detailed information 
about the political travails of the major Laumann-Michael-Gagnon study, 
which Congress blocked in its original form. 

How does one draw up the balance sheet? Surveying sex is a tricky 
area, partly because of the investigators! tendencies to normative judg- 
ments. (On this and other issues, see Liz Stanley, Sex Surveyed [Taylor 
and Francis, 1995].) Kinsey, for example, dismissed much criticism of his 
work as stemming from prudishness. Kinsey and Hite have both been 
justifiably criticized for sampling deficiencies, and methodological re- 
search needs to take up Stanley Presser's challenge to evaluate the validity 
of responses given in sex surveys. The wider social context needs to be 
further explored, also, both historically and in the present day (on these, 
see Angus McLaren, Twentieth Century Sexuality: A History [Blackwell, 
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1999] ; Robert A. Nye, ed., Sexuality [Oxford University Press, 1999]; and 
Patricia L. Koch and David L. Weis, eds., Sexuality in America: Under- 
standing Our Sexual Values and Behavior [Continuum, 1999]). Ericksen 
and Steffen have put us in their debt, even if one must agree with their 
closing words: “Researchers need a new vision, new humility, and new 
honesty about the possibilities and limitations of their work” in this area 
(p. 229). 


Revolutions of the Heart: Gender, Power, and the Delusions of Love. By 
Wendy Langford. New York: Routledge, 1999. Pp. xiiic-168. $22.95 


(paper). 


Aafke Elisabeth Komter 
Utrecht University 


Sickness, emptiness, anxiety, extreme dependency, an incapacity to ob- 
jectify, loss of the ability to structure time sequentially, and a radically 
altered state of mind similar to depression, psychosis, and drug addiction: 
Are these the symptoms of some newly discovered mental disorder? On 
the contrary, we are talking about the intricacies of romantic love. 

While the world literature abounds with accounts of the bliss, as well 
as the utter misery that may accompany love, the social sciences have 
remained remarkably silent on this matter. What has been written on the 
subject is often either a condemnation of love as a site of tyranny for 
women, as in feminist accounts of the 1970s or a justification for how 
one would like love to be, rather than a thorough analysis. Recently, 
European sociologists such as Ulrich Beck and Anthony Giddens have 
claimed that love has undergone a process of democratization: social 
norms and prescriptions surrounding love have largely disappeared, and 
lovers have won the freedom to determine their own relationships. This 
freedom has become equally available to women and men because of 
women’s emancipation and increased autonomy, according to these *dem- 
ocratic love" theorists. 

What causes us to “fall” in love and lose ourselves in another being? 
What happens after we have surrendered ourselves to our beloved ones? 
How is power involved in these processes? In Revolutions of the Heart, 
Wendy Langford attempts to answer these questions on the basis of semi- 
structured interviews with 15 women with diverse love experiences. Dur- 
ing three sessions (five hours on average), the women told about their 
experiences of establishing, maintaining, and sometimes dissolving love 
relationships with male partners. Most of Langford's respondents describe 
their being in love as a world of intense, joyful, and exciting experiences 
where the boundaries of self and other have dissolved into communion 
and mutual understanding. This “romantic transformation" fundamen- 
tally changes one's life for the better, as it makes the dissatisfactions of 
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everyday life fade away. It enables women to transcend their former selves, 
including their lack of self-confidence. 

Drawing on Freudian ideas about the imperfect infant's idealization 
of the "perfect parent," Langford argues that adult women and men 
through the mechanism of projection come to take refuge in the illusion 
of their partner being a perfect and all-powerful parent. However, just 
as falling in love can be explained by the unconscious repetition of past 
illusions, “falling out of love" might be explained by the reenactment of 
past disillusionments. In the course of the marriage, husbands seem to 
lose their ability to be emotionally open and interested. They come in- 
creasingly to experience their wives as demanding and unreasonable in 
their desire for attention. They react with emotional withdrawal. This 
causes women to feel that they are alone in being responsible for making 
the relationship work. A process of “maternalization” takes place—women 
increasingly taking a “maternal” role in relation to their partners, who, 
correspondingly, assume a position of childlike irresponsibility concerning 
personal and family relationships and domestic life: they become 
“Mummy’s boy” again. 

In the course of time, the men become disappointed because they once 
imbued their wives with unrealistic fantasies of the mother who has the 
power to heal all the hurts that have ever been caused to them. They 
develop strategies of ignoring and being deaf to their wives’ complaints: 
they are so “irrational.” Silence and evasion—“emotional illiter- 
acy”—prove to be very effective means to exert power as the wives’ points 
of view are completely ignored. In behaving this way, men exhibit an 
inclination toward “paternalization,” whereby their initial status of ide- 
alized hero is transformed into a rigid and frustrating masculinity. 

Langford's great merit is to lay bare the inherently dialectical roots of 
romantic love by pointing to our tendency to confuse present love objects 
with past ones. "Democratic love" is strikingly absent in contemporary 
love stories. Far from being a path to individual freedom and self- 
development, lovers become entrapped in a power play that is rooted in 
the conditions of being in love itself. Langford argues that succeeding to 
develop a relationship characterized by at least some friendliness, mutual 
interest, and respect appears to be something that has to be achieved in 
spite of falling in love rather than through it. 

One wonders how men would describe their stories of falling in and 
out of love. Would their accounts confirm Langford's assumptions? More- 
over, one wonders which conditions should be met for women and men 
to realize a friendly, mutually interested relationship. Is a greater aware- 
ness of love's dangerous deceptions enough to eradicate the *power aspect" 
of love, as Langford seems to suggest? As falling in love is a particularly 
deluded state, not too much should be expected from this *awareness." 
In view of the realities of the human heart as sketched by Langford, we 
have still a long way to go to avoid love's tragedy. 
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Taking Cave of Men: Sexual Politics in the Public Mind. By Anthony 
McMahon. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999. Pp. viii 232. 
$59.95 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


julian Wood 
Sydney University 


Given the explosion of writing about men and masculinity, is there any- 
thing useful left to say? According to the author of this timely and well- 
written text, it is not so much novelty that is required but for us to pay 
attention to more grounded debates that have been suspiciously sidelined 
by theoretical developments. In this book, the author's first, McMahon 
looks at the changing relations between the sexes and at the range of 
men's public and private responses. 

It has been argued that the main impact of feminism on men has been 
upon middle-class men, especially those partners of women who became 
feminist in the 1970s and beyond. However, all men have felt the impact 
of the *genderquake." 

True to the subtitle of the book, McMahon looks at how aspects of 
sexual politics are played out in public debates and within representation. 
The question has often been posed as Women have changed, how much 
have men “caught up”? He is on broadly profeminist terrain in arguing 
that men and women have been led to assume that there has been more 
change than there actually has been. 

There are two main reasons for this. First, much debate about men's 
change has been psychologized and thought through largely in identity 
terms. Second, and most crucially, it is not in heterosexual men's material 
interests to really take up their share of the domestic labor that their now- 
working partners have attempted to pass to them. Thus he critically 
discusses the "revolving door" model of social change in this area (the 
idea that as women pass into the full-time labor market, men will switch 
back to doing more in the home). McMahon thinks a *blocked door" 
would be a more accurate metaphor for what has actually happened. 

The author also addresses heterosexual marriage and the sexual division 
of labor. This means revisiting those debates about the sexual division of 
labor under capitalism. One source for this is the pioneering work done 
by Marxist and socialist feminist theorists in the 1970s. He recalls the old 
tension between Marxism, which essentially privileged economic relations, 
and feminism, which increasingly saw patriarchy as a stable oppressive 
system running parallel to class. Attempts to unite these two perspectives 
were famously described (by Heidi Hartmann) as an *unhappy marriage." 

The history of ideas is also part of historical developments of course. 
What happened was that both Marxism and feminism underwent pro- 
cesses of contraction and dispersion for a series of reasons. No one trusted 
grand narrative theorizing anymore, and scholarship moved on. For ex- 
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ample, much left social theorizing about gender now focuses upon identity, 
discourse, and corporeality or embodiment. 

These are important theoretical dimensions in their own right, and 
McMahon perhaps could have been more generous in recognizing the 
advances that were made in these areas. However, the obvious but notable 
point is that these theoretical choices have led to an evacuation of the 
debate about competing gender interests. The sexual division of labor is 
not just a theoretical nicety, it has material implications about people's 
lives and choices. With a depressing regularity across class and races and 
nationalities, households maintain a gendered division of labor that favors 
men. 

Also, at a general emotional level, the majority of women still live their 
lives as if they had to "take care of men" and help them to reproduce 
themselves. One thinks here of the consistently clear-eyed work of British 
sociologist of gender Diana Leonard whom McMahon cites. Partly this 
perspective involves a critique of the ideology of romantic love that usually 
guides heterosexual relationships and coincides with this division of labor. 
It is not that loving and caring are bad things; it is more about form than 
content. For most women, romance masks the road to the kitchen sink. 

McMahon is also aware of the interplay between lived lives and dom- 
inant ideologies and modes of representation. This links back to the cre- 
ation of the “new man.” We are now familiar with images of “new fa- 
thering," but there is no equivalent public discourse valorizing the new 
man's relation to housework. The advertising of cleaning and cooking 
products, for example, is still clearly targeted almost exclusively to women. 

This book may appear quite polemical to some. The emphasis on “what 
are men going to do about it” carries with it a certain element of finger- 
wagging. However, McMahon manages to be more poised than that. For 
him, the men’s movement search for the “deep masculine" is in error. 
However, he also avoids, for the most part, the *gender cringe" of some 
profeminist men's writing. This is a useful contribution to a strategically 
underresearched area. It deserves to be discussed and critiqued. 


Gender, Law, and Resistance in India. By Erin P. Moore. Tucson: Uni- 
versity of Arizona Press, 1998. Pp. х+205. $32.95. 


Jean Bacon 
Williams College 


Hunni lives in a small village in rural Rajastan, one of India's poorest 
and most “backward” states—a state renowned for its practice of purdah 
or the seclusion of women. Hunni was married at age 13 to a 16-year- 
old boy from a neighboring village, entering her new home as the first 
daughter-in-law—a position that assured her many years of hard work 
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under the watchful eye of her mother-in-law: caring for her in-laws, her 
husband, and his younger siblings. 

Now, in her late 30s, Hunni is the mother of four children—two daugh- 
ters, ages 12 and 14, both about to be married, and a younger son and 
daughter. Placed against a cultural backdrop that encourages everyone, 
women especially, to make sense of their lives through their duties to 
others, and an institutional backdrop in which the public airing and 
adjudication of grievances are a male birthright, Hunni's situation pres- 
ents considerable challenges for the woman who would shape her own 
life in the way she desires. 

Erin Moore's tale of Gender, Law, and Resistance in India illustrates 
in detail how Hunni finds ways within her cultural, legal, and familial 
contexts to live a life quite different from that others would choose for 
her. She takes a lover (who fathers at least one of her children), amasses 
her own economic resources, and enjoys considerable spatial mobility. 
Moore places her work in the context of subaltern studies, a genre of 
inquiry that explores patterns of resistance to dominant cultural and in- 
stitutional patterns. Unlike most work in'that genre, however, Moore 
emphasizes individual-level resistance in the domestic sphere to an in- 
digenous patriarchy, rather than collectively spirited protest against co- 
lonial domination or powerful indigenous castes. Her point, overall, is 
that though Hunni stands out from more "traditional" women in the 
choices she has made, the resources available to Hunni to claim agency 
in her life are available to and can be used by most women, although 
usually to somewhat different ends. 

The strength of Moore's monograph is that she not only describes the 
*covert" and *backstage" strategies Hunni and other women use to control 
their lives—such as leaving one’s house, in the pretext of relieving oneself, 
only to walk the few miles to her natal village, or becoming possessed, 
which requires a couple days journey to a spiritual healer and usually a 
week of good food and regular baths to follow. She also described the 
more formal legal and quasi-legal means women can use (albeit usually 
indirectly) to address their grievances. Working through her father and 
brothers, Hunni brought a dispute over rights to harvested gain before 
the village panchayat, an informal all-male village council that settles 
local disputes. She claimed that her sisters-in-law had confiscated grain 
that rightfully belonged to Hunni and her husband. Although the issue 
that occasioned the panchayat was not resolved, a host of other family 
grievances arose, deflecting any direct resolutions regarding Hunni’s non- 
traditional behavior and her own “faults” that occasioned the confiscation 
of the grain. By constantly changing the subject and refusing to make 
decisions concerning her daughters’ marriages, Hunni managed to keep 
hold of her financial resources (despite the demands of her in-laws that 
she contribute to her daughters impending marriage) and maintained her 
physical separation from her husband’s family. Similarly, a formal court 
case Hunni filed seeking maintenance from her husband to support her 
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children, which she needed since she refused to live with him, did not 
resolve Hunni's core complaint. It did, however, allow Hunni a public 
voice, which bolstered her overall image of strength and her community’s 
analysis that it was in fact quite powerless to curb her unconventional 
behavior. 

What the reader takes away from this analysis is a sense of the multiple 
means and multiple forums through which women in Rajastan (and India 
more generally) are able to assert a considerable amount of control over 
their lives, even in the face of very strong patriarchal institutions and 
values. One weakness of the monograph, however, is its episodic character. 
We hear bits and pieces of Hunni’s story along with general discussions 
of patriarchy, the Indian legal system, the nature of the self in India, and 
the concept of spirit possession, as well as stories about other characters 
that illustrate resistance in various domains. This reader kept wishing for 
a more organic organization in the book. While Hunni’s story clearly 
related to the various general themes discussed by the author, a more 
extensive discussion of the ways these general themes work together in 
Hunni's life would have added considerably to the richness and depth of 
the analysis. Nonetheless the book provides a detailed empirical account 
that readers can mine further to address the variety of issues Moore raises 
for consideration. 


Race, Labor and Punishment in the New South. By Martha A. Myers. 
Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1998. Pp. 335. $55.00 (cloth); 
$24.95 (paper). 


Bruce Western 
Princeton University 


Contemporary trends in incarceration challenge us to rethink conventional 
understanding of racial and economic inequality. With more than a quar- 
ter of all black men likely to spend some time in prison and one in eight 
young male high school dropouts locked up on an average day, the penal 
system now routinely disrupts the life course of young disadvantaged men. 
In this context, the remote past might usefully reveal processes of social 
control and racism that may be hard to detect without the benefit of 
historical distance. Martha Myers's study of imprisonment in Georgia 
between 1870 and 1940 thus offers an opportunity for reflection. 

In this period before the modern domestication of deviance and racial 
animus, the application of state power in the service of dominant social 
groups was relatively transparent. The Georgia system of criminal justice 
stepped in to replace the plantation as the central tool for disciplining 
black men shortly after the Civil War. Prison admission rates for blacks 
were at their lowest level in 1870 and increased tenfold over the next 70 
years. Admission rates for black men consistently exceeded those for 
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whites by a factor of about five. To offset the expanding costs of social 
control in the second half of the 19th century, prison inmates were leased 
to private business and put to work on the railroads. When leases were 
abandoned in 1909, prison labor was applied to public functions. In the 
first decades of the 20th century, the forced labor of the chain gang was 
recruited to the cause of economic development through federally funded 
road construction. Viewed from the contemporary vantage point, the his- 
tory of Southern punishment is sociologically irresistible. 

Myers assembles a unique collection of individual prison inmate records 
to untangle the relationship between race, economy, and the penitentiary. 
These records detail the disposition of black and white convicts, allowing 
the construction of long time series on sentencing, admissions, and re- 
leases. Unlike previous work that analyzed highly aggregated prison sta- 
tistics, Myers’s detailed data allow an investigation of differences in the 
administration of punishment across races and offense categories. While 
the individual prison records might have provided a fascinating basis for 
analysis, the book's disaggregated time series still offers a rich opportunity 
for empirical study. 

Three main theoretical perspectives are enlisted to guide a statistical 
analysis of the time series data. First, following a venerable Marxist tra- 
dition, intensified punishment is related to economic pressures for social 
control. Trends in the cotton economy are thought to affect blacks while 
industrialization chiefly influences the imprisonment of whites. Second, 
against this economic perspective, a normative theory traces higher rates 
of imprisonment to periods of social disruption—during recession and 
wartime. Finally, a more historically specific account emphasizes the dis- 
tinctive features of Southern punishment. In this approach, the enormous 
racial disparity in imprisonment is linked to racial inequality in the 
economy. 

The empirical core of the book presents the results of a searching time 
series analysis that studies the effects of economic conditions, policy mea- 
sures, and other indicators describing the social and institutional context 
of incarceration. The econometric results are a mixed bag. Myers un- 
flinchingly reports the many null and contradictory findings along with 
the positive results. No clear theoretical winner emerges from this exercise. 
In my reading, the strongest and most consistent empirical finding shows 
that the punishment of black men— measured in a variety of 
ways—intensified when cotton prices fell. As the political economy per- 
spective would predict, the imprisonment of white men was largely de- 
tached from shifts in the agrarian economy. Although no smoking gun 
ties specific political or economic actors to the social control of unruly 
populations borne by recession, the old Marxist theory of incarceration 
can claim some support from this result. 

The detailed empirical analysis is the book's greatest virtue, but it may 
also underscore a weakness. The broad-brush theories of political econ- 
omy, race, and normative order offer few hints for interpreting fine- 
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grained differences between a variety of imprisonment measures for dif- 
ferent races and classes of offenders. As Myers observes, these all-purpose 
theories of punishment lack precision. As a consequence, they are some- 
what remote from the evidence and—absent a compelling theoretical al- 
ternative—we are ultimately left without a clear overarching interpre- 
tation of the social process driving imprisonment trends in Georgia. Thus, 
while the book's econometric sensitivity is notable, I was more intrigued 
than informed about the rough parallels between prewar southern pun- 
ishment and America's contemporary experiment with mass incarcera- 
tion. To be sure, Myers never attempts to convey such broad insight, and 
it may be unreasonable to expect it. A close analysis of a novel data set 
still makes this book an important resource for those interested in trends 
in punishment in the postbellum South. 


The Unsteady М arch: The Rise and Decline of Racial Equality in America. 
By Philip A. Klinker and Rogers M. Smith. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1999. Рруш+417. $32.50. 


Aldon Morris | 
Northwestern University 


Americans like to believe that our core democratic values—equality, free- 
dom, justice, equal opportunity, and fairness under the law— distinguish 
us as a nation and serve as our engine of social progress. Nowhere is this 
more true than in the sphere of race relations. The average citizen believes 
that these values are responsible for pushing us beyond two and a half 
centuries of slavery and another century of Jim Crow. It is believed that 
the dogged strength of our core values has prevailed over our shameful 
racial past and pushed our nation toward a colorblind society. Even if 
we believe that full racial equality has not yet fully emerged, such a blissful 
state is around the corner because our core values will propel us to this 
promised land. Thus racial equality is inevitable because of the values 
enshrined in our sacred documents and in our hearts. Our steady march 
toward racial equality cannot fail because we believe so deeply in equality 
and human freedom. 

Could it be that our unswerving belief in the power of our core values 
to produce racial equality is nothing but a comforting myth? That is the 
main argument put forth by Philip Klinkner and Rogers Smith in their 
new book, The Unsteady March. This book is disturbing because it calls 
into question our cherished national belief and does so convincingly. The 
authors go deep inside the entire social history of America in search of 
the engines responsible for weakening and overthrowing systemic forms 
of racial inequality. 

They wish to understand the factors that undermined slavery and Jim 
Crow and led to their eventual overthrow. In examining these major 
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transformative events, Klinkner and Smith argue that racial progress has 
only occurred when (1) the nation was involved in a large-scale war that 
required the extensive economic and military mobilization of African- 
Americans for success; (2) America's enemies were in a position to force 
American leaders to justify such wars by invoking egalitarian and dem- 
ocratic rhetoric; and (3) when America had strong domestic protest move- 
ments that forced reforms during these periods of crises. They show that 
the Revolutionary War, the Civil War, World War II, and the Cold War 
could not have been won without the crucial participation of black sol- 
diers. They also reveal how American leaders had to invoke the values 
of democracy to mobilize the nation's resources for the war effort. The 
invocation of such values in World War II and the Cold War were nec- 
essary to receive the support of black peoples in other nations. 

American blacks made progress when they insisted on changes in the 
racial status quo in exchange for their military sacrifices. They were also 
able to insist that the same values being fought for abroad and at home 
should be extended to them; otherwise, America was merely engaging in 
hypocritical rhetoric. 

Enemies such as the Nazis and Soviet leaders made the same charges 
and were effective because they were right. But the authors make it clear 
that the black community was successful only when it had strong protest 
movements and militant leaders who were able to exploit these crises. 
Little racial progress followed World War I because of the absence of 
strong militant black protest movements and because the war was short, 
requiring neither extensive black military participation nor long-term 
democratic rhetoric. During the other crises, leaders of strong protest 
movements were able to push through measures that changed the racial 
status quo. 

Thus America’s core values themselves were not the engines of racial 
equality. The authors maintain that following each crisis a white backlash 
ensued where America’s other core value system—white suprem- 
acy—took center stage and reinvigorated racial inequality. They remind 
us that this other uglier value system has dominated throughout much 
of American history and is responsible for centuries of racial inequality. 
Klinkner and Smith urge us to consider the possibility that our unsteady 
march toward racial inequality may be headed backward, given the re- 
emergence of scientific racism, anti-affirmative action measures, and the 
claim that we have reached the promised land of colorblindness. 

Moreover, they argue that we should remember that there is nothing 
inevitable about racial progress in the United States, especially in the 
absence of a major war. We went backward following the Reconstruction 
period, and we can do so again. The book does not go far enough in 
unraveling how we should think and theorize about race in America, but 
its implications are clear: positive racial change results when democratic 
ideology triumphs over the dominant ideology of white supremacy, and 
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that usually happens when there are strong protest movements seeking 
change in the context of domestic and international crises. 

The Unsteady March is beautifully written; and the social history it 
provides is illuminating and penetrating. We gain new insights into his- 
torical personalities, including A. Philip Randolph, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
and a host of American presidents. It is truly disheartening to learn how 
racist most of our presidents have been. But it is also inspiring to learn 
how tenaciously some black and white Americans have pursued demo- 
cratic values, no matter the costs. This book should be widely read because 
it challenges us to think hard and soberly about our racial past and the 
prospects for future change. There is nothing inevitable about racial equal- 
ity, despite the inspiring rhetoric of our Constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence. 


Age and Inequality: Diverse Pathways through Later Life. By Angela M. 
O’Rand and John C. Henretta. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1999. Pp. 
ix+252. $65.00. 


Melissa A. Hardy 
Florida State University 


Sociology has long struggled with the meaning of the symmetrical con- 
junction “and” so frequently interposed between the nouns “individual” 
and “society.” Behind that single three-letter word lies the discipline’s 
most challenging conundrum: What constitutes the connection, the trans- 
lation, between the thoughts, attitudes, and behaviors of any individual 
member of society and the social structure in which any specific thought, 
attitude, or behavior is embedded? In O’Rand and Henretta’s addition 
to the Westview Press’s Social Inequality series, they examine the “struc- 
tural and individual processes that differentiate the life course of men 
and women and yield . . . inequality . . . in old age” (p. 1). 

In what follows, they summarize a sizeable portion of the literature, 
primarily in sociology and economics, relative to their general argu- 
ment—that the "reconstruction and diversification" of the life course cur- 
rently underway will lead to increased inequality. Whereas some chapters 
(e.g., the chapter on pathways to retirement) draw on the pair's previous 
research, other chapters incorporate Martin Kohli's development of the 
life course as an element of social organization, Matilda White Riley's 
contrast of the age-differentiated versus the age-integrated social struc- 
ture, and Glen Elder’s life course approach. In addition, the authors 
describe the results of empirical studies examining the status maintenance, 
leveling, and cumulative advantage hypotheses as they discuss how cohort 
members are increasingly differentiated as their lives unfold. In reviewing 
the empirical literatures on retirement, marriage and family, and gender 
inequality, they provide a useful description of trends in labor force par- 
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ticipation, marital status, pension participation, poverty status, earnings, 
and earnings inequality across time in the United States. They also devote 
two chapters to comparisons between the United States and members of 
the European Union with regard to labor force participation, employment 
patterns, and social policy. 

Social structure shapes the aging process, they argue, and by social 
structure, they mean the demographic, economic, and political trends that 
have been manifested as population aging, economic restructuring, and 
welfare state reorganization. These societal-level changes are implicated 
in the disconnection of life course transitions from the age structure that 
has regularized, even ritualized, such transitions in the past. They align 
themselves with а growing cadre of policy analysts and social commen- 
tators in predicting that one consequence of that decoupling will be (per- 
haps already is) an increase in inequality in general, and at older ages in 
particular. 

Intracohort variation and the factors involved in its expansion are their 
principal concern. Linking the production of this diversity to two central 
elements—work and family careers and public policy—they organize their 
discussion of these literatures by invoking traditional bounds of the “in- 
dividual” and “society,” describing the two arenas as “interacting.” In 
attempting to outline the circumstances under which individuals in the 
same cohort become less equal, they leave largely unexplored the mech- 
anisms through which social structure becomes implicated in individual 
choice behaviors in ways other than by defining choice sets. In addition, 
their description of current trends raises a larger issue: What are the 
implications of growing intracohort inequalities? 

To some extent, intercohort variation can be attributed to historical 
shocks: a better or worse economy, a war, a crash. But variation within 
a cohort raises different issues of fairness relative to tbe rules of this 
historically specific game. Growing inequality as an outcome of current 
policy trends and their manifestations at the level of individual behavior 
poses interesting questions. Some would argue that growing inequalities, 
growing diversity, or variation in individual outcomes is not necessarily 
a bad thing. After all, not everyone defines quality of life in the same 
way. Not everyone has the same abilities. As a society, our social policy 
is less concerned with building greater equality across the entire distri- 
bution and more concerned with truncating the lower end of the dis- 
tribution by establishing some minimum floor of protection. These con- 
flicting principles of redistribution versus "fair" return are at the heart of 
the Social Security debate (among others) and produce different out- 
comes—individual equity (i.e., status maintenance) versus a progressive 
benefit structure (i.e., leveling). These are the ethical issues at the heart 
of dueling distributional regimes. As long as we are talking about choices 
and abilities, inequality-as-diversity-in-preferences and its consistency 
with market principles may be just fine, unless, of course, we begin to 
invoke classical sociological notions of false consciousness and other mis- 
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readings of self-interest. But what of inequality-as-unfair-advantage? Or 
inequality-as-luck? Where are they in social structure? How do they op- 
erate in sorting winners and losers? Is it important to know the difference 
between one inequality-generating mechanism and another? 

Members of a cohort have sometimes been compared to passengers on 
а train. In this book, which is appropriate for advanced undergraduate 
or graduate students as well as researchers interested in these issues, 
O’Rand and Henretta provide us with a good account of changing pat- 
terns of work and retirement, marriage and employment, social and oc- 
cupational welfare, and the variations in the life course that are continuing 
to evolve as the train moves through time. The mix of choice and un- 
certainty, they argue, has increased the range and diversity of experience. 
Figuring out the social implications of this growing diversity is left to the 
reader. 
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Rethinking Social Reactions to Crime: 
Personal and Altruistic Fear in Family 
Households! 


Mark Warr and Christopher G. Ellison 
University of Texas at Austin 


Research on fear of crime in the United States has concentrated on 
personal fear while overlooking the fear that people have for others 
in their lives—children, spouses, friends—whose safety they value. 
Sample survey data reveal that altruistic fear (fear for others) has 
a distinctive structure in family households and is more common 
and often more intense than personal fear. Many of the everyday 
precautions practiced by Americans and conventionally assumed to 
be self-protective appear to be a consequence of altruistic fear. These 
and other findings underscore the need to understand fear of crime 
as a social rather than an individual phenomenon. 


Crime rates in the United States are among the highest in industrialized 
nations of the world (Messner and Rosenfeld 1994). Even in the United 
States, however, violent victimizations remain statistically rare events 
(O?Brien 1995). What is not rare is public fear of victimization. Each year, 
between 40% and 50% of Americans report that they are afraid to walk 
alone at night near their home, and more than half say that becoming a 
victim of crime is something that they “personally worry about" (Maguire 
and Pastore 1997; Warr 1995). The social repercussions of this fear are 
difficult to overstate. In addition to the billions of dollars spent each year 
on home and personal security measures, Americans regularly engage in 
a variety of precautionary behaviors—avoiding certain locations, staying 
home at night, leaving lights on, traveling with companions, carrying 
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protective devices—so customary and ubiquitous that they constitute a 
defining element of our culture (Warr 1994). 

The prevalence and consequences of fear of crime were first glimpsed 
by social scientists more than 30 years ago (President's Commission 1967). 
The intervening years have been filled with hundreds of studies of fear 
of crime, most of which, it is fair to say, have revisited the same well- 
worn issues. For reasons that remain elusive, one of the most elementary 
yet critical questions about fear has thus far escaped attention. If sub- 
stantial numbers of people in the United States routinely experience fear 
for their own safety, do they not also feel and respond to fear for other 
persons—children, spouses, friends, coworkers—whose well-being they 
value? 

There are all manner of reasons to suppose that fear for other per- 
sons—or what has been called altruistic fear (Warr 1992)—is at least as 
significant a social problem as is personal fear. For example, the strength 
of parental love, coupled with the physical and emotional vulnerability 
of children, suggests that parents may undertake more extreme or deter- 
mined measures to protect their offspring than they would to protect 
themselves. In fact, an analysis of vehicular safety devices used by adults 
to protect themselves and their children (i.e., seat belts, child restraints, 
and helmets) led several economists to the conclusion that adults “tend 
to value children more than themselves" (Blomquist, Miller, and Levy 
1996, p. 63). The intensity of parental fear for children is suggested by 
the pronounced public reaction (see Jenkins 1992) that often seems to 
follow upon well-publicized cases of child abduction or homicide (e.g., 
the case of Polly Klaas or the incident at Columbine High School), events 
that some journalists hold responsible for a nationwide rise in home 
schooling, the increasing fortification of public schools, and even a na- 
tional decline in bicycle riding among children (see, e.g., Time, “Is Any 
Place Safe?" August 23, 1999). Notwithstanding their anxiety about their 
children, however, adults may be as worried about the safety of other 
adults in their lives—their spouse, lover, friends, relatives—as they are 
with their own safety. 

This study investigates the prevalence, organization, and consequences 
of altruistic fear within family households. The focus on family households 
is not intended to imply that altruistic fear is restricted to nuclear families, 
but primary groups like families are a logical point of departure for re- 
search on altruistic fear. In a complex industrial society like the United 
States, the variety of relationships in which altruistic fear can arise is 
truly immense, and family households provide a delimited and pertinent 
setting for an initial investigation of altruistic fear. 
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HOW MUCH ALTRUISTIC FEAR? 


Although personal fear is quite common in the United States, it is likely 
that altruistic fear is an even more common phenomenon. Most individ- 
uals, it is safe to say, are apt to have one or more persons in their lives 
whose safety is of genuine concern to them. Nearly all Americans marry 
at some time in their lives (Sweet and Bumpass 1990), creating a relational 
bond and a family household where altruistic fear is likely to flourish. As 
children are born into the family and as they themselves grow and even- 
tually procreate, opportunities for altruistic fear increase accordingly. But 
while altruistic fear can encompass numerous individuals, personal fear 
is by definition limited to a single person. And while personal fear is 
indisputably common in certain population groups, it is decidedly less so 
in others. Males, for example, are significantly less prone to personal fear 
than females, despite the fact that they have higher rates of victimization 
(Ferraro 1995; Warr 1984). Even those in the population who have little 
or no concern for their own safety, however, may well have individuals 
in their lives whose safety is a matter of concern to them. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF FEAR 


As with other aspects of family organization, the structure of fear in family 
households is likely to be a complex matter. Who, for example, do adults 
fear for most? Their spouses or their children? If the answer is children, 
do parents worry more about the safety of their daughters or their sons? 
How does the age of a child, or the age of a parent, affect the strength 
of altruistic fear? The issue becomes even more complex when personal 
fear is added to the equation. Do adults ordinarily worry about their 
children or their spouses more than themselves, or does the self always 
assume primacy in the hierarchy of fear? 

Some tentative hypotheses are suggested in the literatures on gender 
roles and the division of labor in family households. Time-use surveys 
and other self-report data indicate that the responsibility for child care, 
food preparation, cleaning, laundry, and shopping falls principally on 
wives in the United States, whereas husbands are disproportionately re- 
sponsible for income provision, household maintenance and repair, yard 
work, and obtaining services (e.g., Robinson and Godbey 1997; Blair and 
Lichter 1991; Gallup 1990). Although these role assignments appear to be 
less rigid today in the United States than in the past, they still describe 
the arrangements in a sizable proportion of American households. 

The intense day-to-day involvement of mothers in child rearing suggests 
that they are likely to harbor strong fear for the safety of their children, 
perhaps much more so than fathers. However, there are reasons to suspect 
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that men are no less concerned for their offspring than women. Anthro- 
pological and functionalist accounts of family roles often allude to the 
role of the husband as the guardian or protector of the family, exercising 
what Kirkpatrick (1963) has called the "security function" of the father. 
In colonial and postcolonial America, the husband's role as protector was 
in fact embedded in the law through provisions that granted husbands 
the use of force to defend their spouse and that imposed an obligation on 
husbands to render protection (Kirkpatrick 1963; Calhoun 1917). The role 
of guardian appears logically to dovetail with other traditional expecta- 
tions of the husband, including a responsibility to maintain and secure 
the dwelling and to act as a mediator between the “private” realm of the 
family and the “public” world outside the home (Coltrane 1996). 

If many contemporary men do indeed assume the role of "chief pro- 
tector" in their households (if only unwittingly), one might expect to find 
that they are no less prone to altruistic fear than women. Yet even if 
males and females differ little in the fear they exhibit, there may well be 
a difference in the fear they engender. Research on personal fear has 
demonstrated that among women, especially younger women, a key el- 
ement of personal fear is the threat of rape. Warr (1985; see also Ferraro 
1995) has presented evidence showing that rape is feared more than any 
other crime among women under about 35 years of age, that it is perceived 
to be approximately as serious a crime as homicide, and that rape is a 
"master offense" that lurks behind fear of other crimes (e.g., residential 
burglary, obscene phone calls). Rape is such an integral element of personal 
fear among women that it is difficult to believe that it does not play a 
critical role in altruistic fear as well. In particular, it seems likely that 
young women, who are at the greatest risk of rape and other sexual assault 
(see Maguire and Pastore 1997), are likely to be particular objects of 
altruistic fear. whether as daughters or as wives. Accordingly, there is 
good reason to suspect a substantial difference in altruistic fear for (if not 
from) men and women. 

Spousal relations pose a different set of questions. Assuming for the 
moment that men ordinarily feel protective toward their wives as well as 
children, how do wives feel about their husbands? Given the greater 
average size and strength of males, it is not difficult то imagine that many 
wives believe that their husbands can readily protect themselves. And the 
risk of sexual assault that haunts many women does not, of course, pose 
any substantial threat for men. Men, however, are far more likely to be 
victims of violence than women (Maguire and Pastore 1997), and their 
role as the “guardian” of the family, if it exists, may exacerbate the concerns 
of the spouse. 

The foregoing discussion illustrates the complexity surrounding fear in 
family households and the difficulty in making any predictions about its 
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structure. Perhaps the best approach to the matter at this point is simply 
to recognize the variety of configurations that fear can take in households. 
At one extreme is the household that is truly egalitarian with respect to 
fear, wherein husbands and wives share a reciprocal and equivalent con- 
cern for one another, and a mutual concern for their children as well. At 
the other extreme is a highly stratified or segmented household structure 
in which, for example, the husband is primarily concerned with the safety 
of his wife, who is in turn emotionally responsible for the safety of the 
children (but not of her husband). There are numerous possible variations 
on this structure, and the matter is unlikely to be resolved any way other 
than empirically. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF FEAR 


In the last three decades, investigators have compiled a sizable list of 
precautionary behaviors attributed to fear of crime. These bebaviors range 
from the trivial (turning lights on when leaving the house, locking doors) 
to acts that are much more personally and socially consequential (e.g., 
limiting the times, locations, and methods of travel outside the home; see, 
e.g., Skogan and Maxfield 1981; DuBow McCabe, and Kaplan 1979; Lab 
1990; Warr 1994; Ferraro 1995). Some of these precautions, such as spatial 
avoidance (intentionally avoiding ostensibly dangerous areas) are so com- 
monplace and routinized in urban areas that they appear to affect the 
ecology and economies of U.S. cities. In many metropolitan areas, entire 
regions of the urban landscape—certain parks, neighborhoods, beaches, 
downtown sectors, or industrial districts—are effectively off limits to a 
large segment of the population because of their reputations as “dangerous 
places” (Warr 1994). 

In most conventional studies of precautionary behaviors, the link be- 
tween precaution and fear is left implicit. Researchers merely ask re- 
spondents to list or to choose the precautions they have taken in response 
to crime, without actually measuring fear itself or explicitly tying it to 
precautionary behaviors. That strategy may be reasonable enough, but 
what is unfortunately also left implicit in such questions is information 
on the intended benefactor of the precaution. Without exception, inves- 
tigators have simply presumed that the precautions they measure stem 
from personal fear, that is, that individuals take such steps in order to 
protect themselves. 

One of the more significant implications of altruistic fear, however, is 
the possibility that many of the protective measures historically assumed 
by investigators to be self-protective (e.g., home security precautions, car- 
rying a weapon, participation in neighborhood watch programs) are in 
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fact intended primarily to protect significant others. If true, this fact could 
fundamentally alter our understanding of the social consequences of fear 
in the United States. Еог example, despite a seemingly obvious connection, 
investigators have yet to uncover any consistent association between fear 
of crime and firearm ownership in the United States (Wright 1995; Cao, 
Cullen, and Link 1997), a fact that continues to mystify many criminol- 
ogists. But while acquiring firearms may in fact have little to do with 
personal fear, it may have a great deal to do with altruistic fear, partic- 
ularly if men, who are the primary purchasers of firearms in the United 
States (see Cao et al. 1997), frequently buy weapons for the purpose of 
protecting their families. Altruistic fear may also help to explain the sheer 
ubiquity of precautionary behaviors reported by Americans (prevalence 
rates in excess of 95% for some precautions; see Skogan and Maxfield 
1981), and it is surely of sociological interest to know whether the myriad 
precautions undertaken by citizens every day are merely a matter of self- 
interest or are motivated by the wider social bonds that link individuals. 

By focusing on personal fear to the exclusion of altruistic fear, we believe 
that investigators have made three serious errors regarding fear of crime 
during the past three decades. First, they have atomized or individualized 
what is in fact a primarily social phenomenon, one that is embedded in 
a complex web of family and other social relationships. Second, they have 
extracted or isolated fear of crime from the phenomenological context in 
which most citizens experience it, that is, as an emotional reaction to a 
danger that threatens themselves azd others who are important in their 
lives. Finally, they have rushed to judgment about the consequences of 
fear, attributing to personal fear greater influence than can be reasonably 
justified by the data. 

Given the potential importance of altruistic fear, it is truly striking how 
little research exists on the issue. To date, the only extant research on 
altruistic fear in the United States is a single exploratory study (Warr 
1992). That study, however, was constrained in important ways. The 
sample size (№ = 336) was too small to answer some key questions (how 
parental fear varies with the age of children, e.g.), and the survey lacked 
comparable measures of personal and altruistic fear, precluding any com- 
parison between the two. These problems do not arise in the present study, 
which was specifically designed to avoid these limitations and to permit 
a more comprehensive investigation of altruistic fear. 


DATA AND MEASURES 


Data for this study come from the Texas Poll, a recurring sample survey 
of Texas residents conducted by the Survey Research Center at the Uni- 
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versity of Texas at Austin. Respondents for the survey are selected using 
a statewide random-digit-dialing system and are interviewed over the 
telephone through a sophisticated computer-aided telephone interview 
(CATT) system that prompts interviewers with appropriate questions, au- 
tomatically performs branches, and permits instantaneous coding of re- 
sponses. The data used in this study come from a 1996 Texas Poll in 
which 1,006 respondents were interviewed about crime and other social 
issues. The response rate for the survey (completed interviews/[completed 
+ attempted interviews]) was 66%, a figure that is in the normal-to-high 
range for telephone surveys. The age, sex, and racial/ethnic composition 
of the sample closely resembles that of the state as a whole. 

After interviewers had established the composition of the household, 
respondents’ personal fear and fear for other household members were 
measured using the following question: 

As far as crime is concerned, how much do you worry about the safety 
of each of the following persons currently living in your household? 

1. Vourself 

2. Vour spouse or companion 

3. Vour oldest son 

4. Your next oldest son 

5. Your oldest daughter 

6. Your next oldest daughter 
A portion of the question (How much do you worry about the safety of 
... P) was repeated for each successive person in the household, and items 
4 and 6 were repeated for all sons and daughters, respectively. Responses 
were coded as 1 — not at all concerned, 2 — not very concerned, 3 — 
concerned, and 4 — very concerned. In all interviews, respondents were 
asked only about persons who were actually residing in the household. 

The survey question asked respondents to report how much they “worry 
about" rather than "fear for" each person, which may lead some to wonder 
whether the question actually measures fear of crime or some other var- 
1аЫе, such as perceived risk. However, what distinguishes fear of crime 
from perceptual properties of crime (e.g., perceived risk, perceived seri- 
ousness) is the fact that fear is an emotion, a feeling of alarm or dread 
caused by an awareness or expectation of danger (Warr 2000; Ferraro 
1995). Because the Texas Poll question specifically speaks to an emotional 
reaction to the risk of crime (“worry about”), we believe that it does indeed 
measure fear of crime. To be more precise, it appears to measure anxiety 
about future victimization rather than fear of an immediate threat (see 
Warr 1994). The distinction between fear and anxiety (i.e., reactions to 
immediate vs. future or past dangers) is commonly recognized by psy- 
chologists, but criminologists conventionally speak of “fear of crime" even 
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when their measures actually pertain (as they almost always do) to anxiety 
about crime. 

Along with general information about the household, the age of each 
child in the household was recorded by interviewers. To avoid unnecessary 
complexity and to avoid giving disproportionate weight to large families, 
the analysis of altruistic fear for children is restricted to a maximum of 
one child of each sex (i.e., the oldest son and daughter) per household. 
The large majority of households with children had no more than one 
child of the same sex, and the modal number of children per family was 
one, so this is not a serious restriction. In addition, separate analyses of 
large households with multiple same-sex children produced results that 
were consistent with our general conclusions. 

To assess the consequences of fear, the Texas Poll included a series of 
questions with this preface: "Many people have taken steps to protect 
themselves and their property from crime. Have you taken any of the 
following steps?” Respondents were then presented with a list of specific 
precautions and asked to indicate (yes or no) those that were applicable 
to them. These precautions will be described later as they become relevant. 


FINDINGS 
Personal versus Altruistic Fear 


An appropriate starting point for the analysis is to examine the relative 
prevalence of personal fear and altruistic fear. If altruistic fear is as com- 
mon as personal fear in the general population, then it clearly deserves 
attention as a social consequence of crime. 

Approximately three-fifths (6396) of all respondents in the Texas Poll 
reported that they were “concerned” or “very concerned” about their per- 
sonal safety. That figure is roughly comparable to those from national 
surveys that have employed a similar question measuring personal fear. 
In 1993, 55% of respondents to a Time/CNN/Yankelovich survey reported 
that being a victim of crime was something that “they personally worry 
about," as did 57% of respondents to a survey in 1989 (Warr 1995). In 
accordance with prior research (e.g., Ferraro 1995), women in the present 
sample were significantly more likely than men to report that they were 
concerned or very concerned about their personal safety (70% vs. 56%, 
respectively; P « .001). 

How does personal fear compare with altruistic fear? Whereas about 
three-fifths of the sample reported personal fear, 70% of respondents in- 
dicated that they were concerned or very concerned about the safety of 
а spouse, son, or daughter living in their household. Not only is that 
percentage larger than the percentage for personal fear, but it is higher 
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despite the fact that the denominator includes never-married persons in 
the sample who have neither a spouse nor children for whom to fear. The 
comparison is useful nevertheless because it shows that even the crude 
(unadjusted) rate of altruistic fear in the population exceeds that of per- 
sonal fear. 

An alternative and more appropriate procedure for our purposes is to 
contrast the prevalence of personal and altruistic fear within family house- 
holds (defined here as households that contain married adults with or 
without children). In the Texas sample, 63% of the sample (or 629 re- 
spondents) were members of such households. As it happens, the pro- 
portion of respondents in family households who report personal fear (i.e , 
being “concerned” or “very concerned" for their personal safety) is virtually 
identical to that for the sample as a whole (6196 vs. 63%, respectively), 
suggesting that adults in family households do not differ much from those 
in other households when it comes to personal fear. 

What is striking about family households, however, is the prevalence 
of altruistic fear. Compared to the three-fifths of respondents who reported 
personal fear, more than three-quarters (77%) of those in family house- 
holds indicated that they were worried about their spouse. That figure 
rises even higher when it comes to fear for children. In households with 
male children, fully 83% of parents reported concern for their sons, а 
number that increases to 88% for daughters. (The difference in fear for 
sons and daughters is somewhat larger—53% vs. 63%—if attention is 
restricted to those parents who report being *very concerned.") Overall, 
8496 of respondents in family households reported fear for at least one 
other person—spouse, son, or daughter—living in the household. 

In family households, then, altruistic fear is not merely as common as 
personal fear. Instead, it is a good deal more common than personal fear. 
Adults are quite likely to fear for their spouse, but fear for children is 
even more common, and daughters are the household members who gen- 
erate the most concern among parents. Regardless of the sex of the child, 
however, parental fear for children is so common as to be almost universal 
among households where children are present. 


Children 


In view of the preceding findings, let us look more closely at parents' 
concern for their children. As just observed, parents are somewhat more 
likely to express concern for their daughters than for their sons. Apart 
from the sex of the child, however, there is another factor that strongly 
affects parental fear. Figure 1 shows parents’ fear for their children (i.e., 
the percentage of parents who say they are *very concerned") by the sex 
and age of the child. 
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Fic 1 —Parental fear for children by gender and age of the child 


Figure 1 illustrates the pronounced effect of age on fear, and reveals 
both similarities and differences between the sexes. Regardless of the sex 
of the child, younger children are the greatest objects of concern for their 
parents. As children grow older, the fear expressed by their parents shows 
a somewhat uneven (i.e., nonmonotonic) but nonetheless unmistakable 
decline. These age-linked patterns for males and females are different in 
important respects, however. Although fear for sons and daughters is 
nearly identical at ages 1—5, by the ages of 6-10 there is substantial 
divergence (more than 25 percentage points). This disparity is the result 
of a sharp drop in fear for male children coupled with a small increase 
for females. 

By the ages of 11—15, fear for the two sexes is nearly identical again. 
But thereafter fear for male children declines substantially, whereas fear 
for females does not. The result is a large sex-linked difference in altruistic 
fear that emerges once again by the age of about 20. 

These age-related differences in altruistic fear for children, of course, 
have implications for parents as well. Because parental fear for children 
is greatest when children are young, and because parents of young children 
tend to be young themselves, altruistic fear for children ought to be more 
prevalent among the youngest parents. 

Figure 2 shows that this is indeed the case. The figure illustrates the 
gradual and sustained decline in parents’ fear for their children that occurs 
as parents age. Once again, however, there is a notable difference that 
hinges on the sex of the child. Whereas parents’ fear for their sons declines 
steadily as parents grow older, parents’ fear for their daughters subsides 
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Fic. 2.—Parental fear for sons and daughters by age of parent 


more slowly as the parents age, forming a plateau from about ages 30-60 
and reaching a peak difference between the sexes (some 20 percentage 
points) at the end of that period. Viewing the matter from a life-course 
perspective, daughters remain an object of concern to their parents for a 
significantly longer period of the parents’ lives than do sons. 

If the sex of a child affects parents’ fear, does the sex of a parent matter 
as well? That is, do fathers and mothers differ when it comes to concern 
about their children? The answer is yes, but the difference is not large. 
Table 1 shows respondents’ fear for their sons’ and daughters’ safety, 
cross-classified by the gender of the parent. Regardless of the gender of 
the child, women are more likely to express strong concern for their chil- 
dren than are men. But the difference is no more than 696—796 in either 
case, meaning that mothers and fathers do not differ appreciably in fear 
for their children. 


Husbands and Wives 


The fear that parents experience for their children can be distinguished 
from the fear that spouses harbor for one another. As adults, husbands 
and wives presumably do not perceive one another to be as vulnerable 
or in need of constant protection as their children, although spousal fear, 
as we saw earlier, is scarcely rare. One critical question about spousal 
fear raised earlier concerns the relative balance of fear between husband 
and wife. That is, do husbands and wives worry about each other to the 
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TABLE 1 
FEAR FOR SON AND DAUGHTER BY SEX OF RESPONDENT (96) 











FEAR FOR SON FEAR FOR DAUGHTER 
Father Mother Father Mother 
Not at all concerned .. 2.8 32 7 3.3 
(3) (4) (1) (4) 
Not very concerned 156 12.0 12.8 6.6 
(17) (15) (18) (8) 
Concerned .... .... 330 28.8 27.0 23.8 
(36) (36) (38) (29) 
Very concerned ..... 48.6 560 59.6 66.4 
(53) (70) (84) (81) 
Total 96 .... .. 100 100 100 100 


(109) (125) (141) (122) 


NOTE — № are in parentheses. 


same degree? Or do they ordinarily assume different “duties” when it 
comes to fear? 

Figure 3 shows responses to the item about spousal fear by sex of the 
respondent. As the data reveal, husbands are more likely to say that they 
are very concerned about their wives! safety than vice versa. Nearly half 
(4796) of husbands report that degree of concern, compared to one-third 
(3396) of wives. As it happens, however, this comparison tends to under- 
state the difference between husbands and wives, because that difference 
is very much a function of age. 

Figure 4 displays respondents’ fear for their spouse (i.e., the percentage 
who are very concerned) plotted by the age and sex of the respondent. 
The plot exhibits several interesting features. The first is that fear for a 
spouse generally declines with age, although not always in a monotonic 
fashion. Among both sexes, the most pronounced drop occurs as individ- 
uals leave their twenties and enter their thirties. The figure also shows 
that differences in spousal fear between males and females vary consid- 
erably with age. At younger ages, the contrast between the sexes is very 
large indeed (nearly 25 percentage points) with husbands much more 
likely than wives to report fear for their spouse. But the disparity between 
the sexes becomes increasingly small with age. Husbands, to be sure, are 
more fearful than their wives at all ages, but the difference between the 
two is less pronounced among older couples. 

Amid all of these findings, one thing is abundantly clear: altruistic fear 
in family households does not follow a simple egalitarian or symmetrical 
arrangement. On the contrary, it hinges—often heavily—on the age, sex, 
and status (spouse, child) of both the object as well as the source of fear. 
Of all the social groups examined thus far, one group—young women— 
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Fic 3 —Fear for spouse by gender of respondent 


stands out against all others in the fear it elicits, a fact to which we shall 
return again later. 


SOCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL AND ALTRUISTIC FEAR 


One of the principal tenets of this study is that existing research has 
restricted and perhaps distorted our understanding of fear of crime by 
focusing exclusively on personal fear. What is true of personal fear, in 
other words, is not ipso facto true of altruistic fear. One way to test that 
assertion is to compare and contrast the distributions of personal fear and 
altruistic fear in the general population. We have already glimpsed some 
of the differences between the two, but a fuller examination is in order. 

During the past three decades, research on fear of crime has consistently 
shown that personal fear is stronger among women, African-Americans, 
low-income persons, and persons with low education (see, e.g., Ferraro 
1995; Warr 1994). Personal fear is also related to age, but here the evidence 
is more complex. Early studies reported a simple positive relation between 
age and fear, but more recent, offense-specific studies reveal that age 
differences in fear are present only for certain offenses, and that even 
among those offenses, fear is not consistently related to age in a monotonic 
fashion (Ferraro 1995; Warr 1984). Using national data and aggregating 
over offenses, Ferraro (1995) found fear to be strongest among middle- 
aged individuals (ages 45—54 in his study) and among the very youngest 
adults (18—24). 
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Fic 4 —Fear for spouse by age and gender of respondent 


Table 2 offers a comparison between the social correlates of personal 
and altruistic fear. The table contains five logistic regression equations, 
each with an identical array of independent variables coded as dummy 
variables and scored as indicated in the table. The equations differ only 
in the form of fear specified as the dependent variable, which in all cases 
contrasts those who are “уегу concerned" (scored as *1") with those who 
gave other responses (a score of ^0"). АП of the coefficients in the equations 
have been exponentiated so that they can be easily interpreted as simple 
odds ratios. 

The first model specifies personal fear as the dependent variable and 
includes all respondents from the Texas Poll. As expected, the coefficients 
for the model show a significant effect of sex as well as race/ethnicity. 
The latter effect is quite pronounced, with the odds on responding “уегу 
concerned" more than three time higher among blacks than among whites. 
Age differences in personal fear are weak and marginally significant at 
best, but they follow a curvilinear pattern very similar to that reported 
by Ferraro (1995), peaking among respondents ages 50-59, but with a 
level that is nearly matched by respondents in the youngest age group 
(18—29). Income has a significant, inverse effect on personal fear, but 
education (which ofcourse is strongly correlated with income) does not. 

For comparative purposes, the second equation contains precisely the 
same variables as the first, but is limited (as are the remaining three 
equations) to respondents living in family housebolds. The direction and 
magnitude of the coefficients are very similar to those in the first equation, 
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TABLE 2 
LOGISTIC REGRESSIONS OF PERSONAL FEAR AND ALTRUISTIC FEAR ON 
SOCIODEMOGRAPHIC CORRELATES 


FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS 


PERSONAL Personal Fear for Fear for Fear for 





VARIABLES FEAR Fear Spouse Son Daughter 
Sexo ари и .68"* .78 222“ 78 1.06 
Age (years) 

305395 уз». dedos 83 56" 48** 54 47 

40—49 .............. .84 .55* 50** .36* 47 

50-59 ........... 110 78 56“ .30 40 

60+ ...... CENT 69 40** з6*** .06** .04** 
Race/ethnicity 

Black ... E 31g" "* 341*** 322""* 361* 1.28 

Hispanic . ..... 1.60** 1.70** 2.05*** 157 71 

Other ............... 2.26** 2.21* 1.06 34 29 
Education: 

High school.  ... .94 .94 1.27 132 1.69 

Some/all college .. .85 .74 70 60 .90 

Graduate work . .. .60 48 55 21"* 33* 
Income. 

$10,000-$30,000 .. 71" .60* 54"* 1.40 .95 

Over $30,000 ...... ave 42** 61" 100 49 
IN see eoe fetu Vers 990 619 622 234 263 


Nore —Coefficients are odds ratios Omitted categories are female; ages 18—29; white; education < 
high school; income below $10,000. Race/ethnicity other = Native American, Asian, and other groups 
too small in this sample to classify separately 

* P«.10 

** Pc 05 

*** P< 01 


but the coefficient for sex is no longer significant with the smaller sample 
size, and the age contrasts are somewhat more pronounced. 

Altruistic fear enters the picture in the third model, in which fear for 
a spouse is the dependent variable. Here the sex effect is sharply reversed, 
with the odds on being *very concerned" more than twice as high among 
males compared to females. The age distribution, too, is substantially 
different from the first two models, showing a sustained decline with age. 
The effects of race/ethnicity, income and education, by contrast, are largely 
unchanged from the earlier models. 

The last two equations in table 2 pertain to fear for sons and daughters, 
respectively. Unlike the previous models, there is no significant sex dif- 
ference in fear in either case, and the age distribution of fear in both 
instances is similar to that for spouses. What is truly striking in these 
models, however, is the shift in the coefficients for race/ethnicity between 
the two models. Fear for sons exhibits the same large black/white contrast 
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(odds ratio — 3.61) evident in all previous models, but that contrast 
effectively disappears (odds ratio — 1.28) when it comes to daughters. 
African-Americans, in other words, are significantly more afraid for their 
sons than are whites, but whites quickly *catch up" to blacks when it 
comes to fear for daughters, and racial differences dwindle away. (The 
contrasts between hispanics and whites in table 2 are similar, but less 
pronounced, than those between blacks and whites ) This finding reveals 
once again the depth and universality of fear that parents display for 
their daughters. 

The evidence from table 2 is sufficient, we believe, to substantiate our 
claim that personal and altruistic are distinctive in their social distribu- 
tions. What has historically been presumed to be true of fear of crime is 
not necessarily true of altruistic fear, and in some instances the truth 
appears to be precisely the opposite of conventional wisdom. With that 
in mind, we are ready to look at differences of another sort between 
personal and altruistic fear 


COMPARING PERSONAL AND ALTRUISTIC FEAR 


Thus far the analysis has concentrated on identifying the configurations 
of roles in which altruistic fear is strongest and on mapping the social 
distribution of fear. Attention now turns to a critical question raised in 
the introduction, as well as to some distinct but related questions. First, 
what is the relative level of personal and altruistic fear within individuals? 
That is, do people ordinarily worry about other individuals more than, 
as much as, or less than they worry about themselves? The question is 
important because it speaks to what may be a distinctive difference be- 
tween personal and altruistic fear, but it can also be understood as a 
simple sociological inquiry into the strength of social bonds. 

Closely related to this primary question are these questions: Do personal 
and altruistic fear ordinarily occur in the same people, or are they largely 
independent? And do particular forms of altruistic fear (say, fear for one's 
spouse) normally accompany others (e.g., fear for one's children)? 

The latter questions are best addressed first. We have seen, on the one 
hand, that the social distributions of personal and altruistic fear are dis- 
similar, if not mutually exclusive, and it is not difficult to imagine that 
the two forms of fear could be independent of one another. Worrying 
about one's children or spouse does not necessarily mean that one also 
worries about one's own safety, or vice versa. On the other hand, there 
are grounds to suppose that personal fear and forms of altruistic fear are 
not in fact independent. If fear is a response to perceived risks in the 
environment (see Warr and Stafford 1983; Warr 1990, 1994), and if those 
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TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS FEAR FOR SELF AND OTHERS 


Self Spouse Son Daughter 
Self ... .. К .60 54 47 
Spouse .... . 61 59 
Son ..... 69 


Daughter . 


risks are perceived to be generalized (applying not only to oneself but to 
others in the same environment), then fear for oneself and for others ought 
to be correlated across individuals because they are responses to a common 
stimulus. These observations suggest that the correlations among personal 
fear and altruistic fears ought to be neither very weak nor very strong, 
and the data shown in table 3 confirm this. 

The figures are the correlations (7) among fear for one's self, spouse, 
son, or daughter among respondents living in family households. All of 
the correlations are moderately strong, ranging from .47 to .69. In general, 
then, people who worry about their personal safety tend also to worry 
about their children or spouse, and people who worry about one loved 
one (spouse, son, or daughter) tend to worry about others as well. 

As informative as these data may be, they tell us nothing about the 
absolute levels of personal and altruistic fear within individuals, and they 
therefore do not speak to our primary question of interest. Answering 
that question requires precisely comparable measures of personal and 
altruistic fear for all subjects, which is what we are fortunate to have in 
these data. 

'To address the question, table 4 shows the cross-classification of fear 
for oneself and fear for one's spouse (x^ = 462.7; 9 df; P<.001). The 
table is symmetric and attention is naturally drawn to those cases that 
lie on the diagonal and those that lie above or below it. Аз would be 
expected from the moderately strong correlation between the two variables 
(r = .60), the majority of cases in the table (V = 380, or 62%) fall on the 
diagonal. For most married individuals, it seems, fear for a spouse closely 
matches the fear they hold for their own safety. What is intriguing about 
the table, however, is the substantial portion of cases (39%; № = 235) that 
lie off of the diagonal. As it happens, those cases are about six times more 
likely to fall above the diagonal than below it. Relatively few respondents, 
in other words, place themselves ahead of their spouse. On the contrary, 
respondents are far more likely to report greater fear for a spouse than 
for themselves. Indeed, of the 235 off-diagonal cases, fully 85% (or 200) 
are of this kind. 

'The pronounced concentration of cases above the diagonal raises an 
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TABLE 4 
CROSS-CLASSIFICATION OF FEAR FOR SELF AND FEAR FOR SPOUSE 


FEAR FOR SPOUSE 


Not at All Not Very Very 
FEAR FOR SELF Concerned Concerned Concerned Concerned TOTAL 
Not at all concerned .. 23 15 13 12 63 
Not very concerned . .. 4 83 55 31 173 
Concerned ......... 3 10 141 74 228 
Very concerned .. .. 1 4 13 133 151 
Total ne: «iei eres 31 112 222 250 615 


intriguing question: Do these cases share some common denominator? 
Upon closer inspection, it is evident that they do. Of the 200 cases that 
lie above the diagonal, fully 7526 are males. What is more, if the cross- 
classification in table 4 is calculated separately for males and females (not 
shown), the outcome is striking. Roughly half (4696) of all males fall above 
the diagonal, meaning that they exhibit greater fear for their spouse than 
for themselves. By contrast, only 1796 of females show this pattern. This 
sex-linked difference can be also be demonstrated by fitting a log-linear 
model that combines quasi-independence (Goodman 1972; Powers and 
Xie 2000) with a parameter for the upper off-diagonal cells (1 if j > 2; 0 
otherwise) A model that allows this off-diagonal parameter to vary by 
sex fits the data significantly better than one that does not (G^ = 24.29; 
14 df, vs. С? = 59.11; 15 df, respectively), and reveals that the odds on 
being above the diagonal are substantially greater for males than for 
females (odds ratio — 3.00). 

These findings are consistent with our earlier observation that males 
are more likely than females to report fear for their spouse. But they say 
something much more. Not only are the majority of males afraid for their 
wives, but a large proportion (approximately half in this sample) are more 
afraid for their wives than they are for themselves. Part of this phenom- 
enon is due to the fact that males are somewhat less likely than females 
to be afraid for their own safety, but much of it is attributable to the 
particularly strong fear that many men feel for their wives. 

Returning to our principal question again, the logic of the preceding 
analysis was employed to examine the associations between parents and 
children. Substantial proportions of both men and women (47% and 38%, 
respectively) exhibited greater fear for their sons than for themselves, with 
nearly all the remaining cases falling on the diagonal. Even larger—almost 
startling—proportions emerged when it came to daughters, with 63% of 
men and 50% of women reporting greater fear for their daughter than 
for themselves. These data once again demonstrate the importance of 
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children as objects of altruistic fear, as well as the differences in fear that 
parents often feel for sons and daughters. 

Turning to a final configuration of roles, women were twice as likely 
as men (4496 vs. 2296, respectively) to report greater fear for their daugh- 
ters than for their spouses, and the same was true (but with lower absolute 
percentages—32% vs. 13%) when it came to sons. Once more, it is evident 
that spouses figure more heavily in the fears of men than those of women. 

The findings above reiterate or refine many of the earlier conclusions 
of this analysis, but what is perhaps the most important conclusion is one 
that is easy to lose in the details. In comparisons involving personal and 
altruistic fear, respondents regularly reported greater fear for others 
(spouse, son, daughter) than for themselves, and only rarely did they report 
more fear for themselves than for others in their household. However 
afraid adults in family households may be for themselves, they almost 
invariably worry as much or more about others in their household as they 
do about themselves. Whatever skeptics may say about the egocentrism 
or narcissism of modern life in the United States, it is hard to read anything 
but selflessness into these findings. 


The Consequences of Fear 


We come now to the final guiding question of this study: What are the 
consequences of altruistic fear, and how do they differ from those of 
personal fear? As noted earlier, respondents in the Texas Poll were queried 
about a variety of steps that they may have taken to “protect themselves 
and their property from crime,” steps ranging from home security pre- 
cautions to behavioral changes like staying home at night or avoiding 
going out alone. Our aim in this section is to ascertain the relative effects 
of personal and altruistic fear on each of the precautions measured in the 
survey, and to determine the benefits, if any, that come from incorporating 
altruistic fear. 

Table 5 presents what might be described as a traditional analysis of 
precautionary behaviors. The table shows a logistic regression equation 
for each of the 13 precautions measured in the survey. Each model includes 
the same set of exogenous variables, that is, personal fear, respondent’s 
sex, and a set of dummy variables measuring the age of the respondent 
(18-29 is the omitted category). As before, the coefficients have been 
exponentiated so that they can be readily interpreted as odds ratios, and 
the analysis is restricted to persons living in family households. 

The pattern of findings in table 5 is easily summarized: personal fear 
has a positive and statistically significant effect on the self-reported pre- 
cautions in the majority of cases (9 of 13) in the table. Judging from these 
data alone, then, one might readily conclude that precautions against 
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criminal victimization ordinarily stem from personal fear. As we saw 
earlier, however, personal and altruistic fear are not entirely independent 
of one another; consequently, it is difficult to estimate their effects in 
isolation. A preferable strategy is to examine the net effect of each form 
of fear (ie., controlling for the other) on each of the precautionary 
behaviors. 

The models presented in table 6 are identical to those in table 5, except 
that in this case indicators of altruistic fear have been added to each 
model. These include fear for a spouse and dummy variables indicating 
the presence of a son or a daughter in the household (1 — present; 0 — 
absent). The dummy variables were coded in this way in order that the 
entire sample of family households could be employed in each equation 
(as in the previous table) rather than merely the subset of households with 
children. Alternative codings of these variables did not produce appre- 
ciably different results (recall that fear for children displays relatively 
little variability across respondents). 

When tables 5 and 6 are compared, a notable contrast is evident. 
Whereas personal fear had a statistically significant effect in the majority 
of cases (9 of 13) in table 5, it has such an effect in only a minority (3) 
of instances once altruistic fear is introduced into the equation (see table 
6). What appear to be reactions to personal fear, it seems, are often in 
fact a result of altruistic fear. 

Bearing that in mind, it is instructive to look more closely at the models 
in table 6, beginning with the three precautions for which personal fear 
retains a significant net effect. The first—not going out alone—is a com- 
mon “lifestyle” or “avoidance” (Lab 1990) precaution, one that is largely 
peculiar to women (note the very strong sex effect; see Warr 1994). By 
its very nature, this precaution is designed to protect one's own safety, 
and the model shows a statistically significant coefficient for personal but 
not for altruistic fear (observe that the coefficients for spouse, son, and 
daughter are not statistically significant). The second precaution—not 
going out at night—is very similar to the first and displays almost exactly 
the same pattern of effects, that is, significant coefficients for personal 
(but not altruistic) fear, along with sex and age. The third—not answering 
the door at home—is more difficult to characterize as an exclusively per- 
sonal precaution, since it may be intended to protect others in the house- 
hold as well as oneself. As it happens, this is the only precaution in the 
table for which there are significant effects of both personal and altruistic 
fear. 

These three precautions aside, the remaining models in table 6 exhibit 
a quite different pattern. Most of these models pertain to physical security 
precautions used to protect the home and its immediate environment. 
Although such precautions are almost invariably described in the liter- 
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ature as reactions to personal fear, the data here suggest a different in- 
terpretation. In contrast to the aforementioned precautions, most of the 
cases in this group reveal a statistically significant effect of altruistic fear 
but not personal fear. In eight of the 11 instances, there is a significant 
effect of spousal fear, and in three cases (installing dead bolts, purchasing 
a dog for protection, and locking car doors while driving), the presence 
of a daughter (but not а son) in the home significantly affects the likelihood 
of using the precaution. (When it comes to locking car doors, this pre- 
caution is clearly a mother/daughter protective measure—note the sex 
effect.) Among all of the precautions, having a son in the household has 
a statistically significant effect in only one instance—carrying a weapon 
outside the home. In this case, however, the odds on taking the precaution 
are reduced by the presence of a son. There is no obvious explanation 
for this finding, but one possibility is that adults with children are hesitant 
to carry weapons about when their children are along. In that connection, 
note that the coefficient for daughters is in the same direction as that for 
sons, though it is not statistically significant. 

Surely the most controversial precaution in table 6 is closely related to 
this last one: purchasing a firearm for protection. The model for this 
precaution shows that it is a strongly gendered behavior; the odds on 
taking this measure are twice as high among men as among women (see 
also Cao et al. 1997). More surprisingly, there is no significant effect of 
personal fear, but there is a significant effect of spousal fear. Taken to- 
gether, these two findings suggest that men who purchase a firearm often 
do so to protect their wives. This evidence directly contradicts the claim 
that fear of crime does not motivate firearm purchases (see Wright 1995; 
Cao et al. 1997). Though that argument may be correct with respect to 
personal fear, it does not appear to be true when it comes to altruistic 
fear. 

The general thrust of these findings is very clear. Although personal 
fear undoubtedly motivates individuals to engage in some precautionary 
behaviors, altruistic fear is evidently a common—and sometimes the 
sole—motivation behind such behaviors. Fear for a spouse seems to be 
the form of altruistic fear that most often sparks precautionary behaviors, 
although fear for children—especially daughters—arises on occasion as 
well. Above all else, it is evident that the myriad precautionary and avoid- 
ance behaviors observed in everyday American life cannot automatically 
be attributed to personal fear. Instead, our analysis has demonstrated how 
easily investigators may be misled into mistaking the effects of altruistic 
fear for personal fear. 
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CONCLUSION 


The object of this study has been to describe the prevalence, organization, 
and consequences of altruistic fear in family households. The analysis 
supported our initial supposition that altruistic fear is more common and 
frequently more intense than personal fear. Not only is altruistic fear more 
common, but its distribution in the general population differs from that 
of personal fear in important ways that challenge some long-settled “facts” 
about fear of crime. Fear of crime, for example, has historically been 
portrayed as a predominantly female concern, but men are highly sus- 
ceptible to altruistic fear when it comes to their wives and children. And 
unlike personal fear, altruistic fear generally declines throughout the life 
course. In fact, it appears from these data that many individuals follow 
a life-course trajectory in which altruistic fear slowly gives way to personal 
fear as the dominant reaction to the threat of crime. 

The analysis has also shown that the organization of fear in family 
households is not a purely egalitarian or reciprocal arrangement. One of 
the sharpest departures from such a model is found in the disjuncture 
between husbands’ and wives’ fear for one another. Husbands are much 
more likely to worry about their wives than the reverse (especially at 
younger ages), and they often exhibit greater concern for their wives than 
for themselves. We have already noted several potential reasons for this 
disparity, but the analysis reminds us that women, much more than men, 
are often acutely concerned with their own safety, a fact that may leave 
less room for worry about a husband. 

Another departure from the egalitarian model is the pronounced and 
unmistakable concern directed toward one group: young women. A va- 
riety of independent findings from this investigation — differences in the 
magnitude and duration of fear for sons and daughters, disparities in fear 
between husbands and wives at younger ages, the absolute magnitude of 
personal fear vis-à-vis fear for spouses/daughters, the impact of having 
a daughter on certain precautionary behaviors—converge to illustrate the 
special concern elicited by this group. Why is this so? As noted earlier, 
the most likely explanation is that parents and husbands of young women 
are often acutely afraid for the safety of those women because they are 
potential victims of sexual assault, including rape. Unfortunately, the pre- 
sent data provide no direct means for gauging the impact of rape and 
determining whether it plays such a critical role. But the patterns of 
altruistic fear observed in this study are precisely what one would expect 
if it did play such a vole. 'The argument must remain a conjecture for the 
time being, but we would be remiss not to identify it as a crucial issue 
for subsequent investigation. 

One aspect of the findings that clearly does fit the egalitarian model is 
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the parity between mothers and fathers when it comes to concern for 
their children. Mothers are only slightly more likely than fathers to express 
fear for their children, and both parents display somewhat greater fear 
for daughters than for sons. This similarity between spouses is somewhat 
surprising in view of the greater child-rearing responsibilities of the 
mother (and the emotional detachment sometimes attributed to fathers), 
but it is consistent with the fathers’ guardian or protector role discussed 
earlier. Notwithstanding the similarity between husbands and wives when 
it comes to children, however, it is important to remember that the typical 
configuration of fears remains quite different for the two sexes. Men, as 
we have seen, most often express concern for their children in addition 
to fear for their spouse, a combination that is less common—if not 
rare—among women. Regardless of how they feel toward their spouse, 
women more often combine parental fear with personal fear. The altruistic 
fear that mothers and fathers share for their children thus appears to be 
the strongest similarity between them. 

The analysis also indicated that many of the personal and social con- 
sequences of fear are more strongly related to altruistic fear than to per- 
sonal fear. Not only does this finding underscore a need for further re- 
search on altruistic fear, but it compels criminologists to seriously 
reconsider what they have historically assumed to be true, to wit, that 
everyday precautions against crime are exclusively motivated by a concern 
for personal safety. In view of the results of this research, it seems ap- 
propriate to recommend that future survey research on public precau- 
tionary behaviors routinely question respondents about the persons those 
measures are actually intended to protect. Such a procedure would help 
to dispel any uncertainty about the relative effects of personal and altru- 
istic fear and would help to clarify the domains in which each is dominant. 

Subsequent research should also pay attention to some important meth- 
odological issues pertaining to altruistic fear. Our method for measuring 
altruistic fear relied on one informant per household, but additional in- 
sights might be obtained through a true sociometric design in which all 
members of a household are interviewed. One might investigate, for ex- 
ample, whether household members know of each others’ concerns and 
whether they are they cognizant of the precautions that others in the 
household have taken. One might also investigate (as we could not) 
whether children reciprocate the fears of their parents, and how children’s 
own behavior is influenced by personal and altruistic fear. 

Alternative measures of altruistic fear may also be warranted. Just as 
research on personal fear benefited from the advent of offense-specific 
measures of fear, so too could offense-specific measures of altruistic fear 
help to solve critical questions, such as the role of rape in provoking fear 
for daughters and spouses. Measures of altruistic fear might also contrast 
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fear of criminal victimization with other hazards facing the household 
(traffic injuries, accidents, illness, natural disasters, and so on) in order 
to calibrate the relative impact of crime on the decisions and emotional 
well-being of the household. Weighed against other risks, for example, 
how does fear of crime affect the decision to move? (Remarkably, inves- 
tigators have yet to consider the role of altruistic fear in such decisions.) 
The question also points up the need for more information on the dy- 
namics of household security decisions. Exactly who decides to install an 
alarm system or security fence, or to limit travel outside the home at 
night? Are such decisions ordinarily reached collectively or unilaterally? 

The analysis presented here has been constrained in certain ways that 
should be noted. It is limited to a single state, although there is no obvious 
reason why the findings should be unique to that state. A larger and 
perhaps more important issue is the fact that the analysis has concentrated 
only on altruistic fear within households, ignoring the fear that individuals 
may also have on behalf of persons outside their own household—friends, 
neighbors, coworkers, and relatives. It is testimony to the importance of 
altruistic fear, however, that its prevalence and consequences are readily 
apparent even when such significant others are excluded from the analysis. 
Nevertheless, research on altruistic fear beyond the home is clearly 
warranted. 

As a social problem that affects millions of citizens, fear of crime has 
occupied the attention of scholars for more than three decades. We have 
sought to demonstrate in this study that this attention, while fruitful in 
some ways, has been unnecessarily circumscribed and at least partially 
misdirected. Although personal fear is surely a worthwhile subject of 
investigation, it is but a part of the larger phenomenon of fear in our 
society, a phenomenon that involves not merely self-interest but the myr- 
iad social relationships in which people find themselves. Confronted with 
the risks posed by crime in everyday life, adults in our society under- 
standably worry about their own safety. But many of those same adults 
worry as much or more about the well-being of others as they do about 
their own safety. This fact is powerful and compelling testimony to the 
primacy of social relationships, and it underscores the advantage of ap- 
proaching crime and its consequences from a sociological vantage point. 
As Durkheim (1933) observed long ago, crime can unite and consolidate 
communities. But it also exposes the number and strength of social bonds 
that were already in place. 
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Creating and Spreading Status Beliefs! 


Cecilia L. Ridgeway and Kristan Glasgow Erickson 
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In this article, two experiments support status construction theory's 
claim that interaction spreads status beliefs through behavior, cre- 
ating a diffusion process that makes widely shared beliefs possible. 
The first demonstrates that people who hold a status belief can 
*teach" it by treating the other in accord with the belief. The second 
shows that third-party participants who witness such behavioral 
treatments also acquire the status belief. The first experiment also 
verifies a general mechanism by which interaction creates status 
beliefs: nominally different participants developed shared status be- 
liefs about the difference from the repeated enactment of influence 
hierarchies corresponding to the difference. This general mechanism 
suggests that any structural condition that gives one group a sys- 
tematic advantage in gaining influence over another group in inter- 
group encounters will foster the development of widely shared status 
beliefs favoring the advantaged group. 


INTRODUCTION 


From the teenager seeking respect on the streets to the executive jockeying 
for status among the board members, it is impressive how concerned 
people are with relations of social evaluation, esteem, and influence. As 
Weber (1968) observed, status is a fundamental dimension of social in- 
equality in human societies, along with social power and material wealth. 
As a type of inequality, status has a dual aspect. On the one hand, it can 
be thought of as an evaluative relationship between social groups within 
society, such as the status differences often observed between occupations, 
between racial or ethnic groups, or between the sexes (Weber 1968). On 
the other hand, status inequality can also be understood as a hierarchical 
relationship among individuals that is enacted through differences in def- 
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erence and influence (Fisek, Berger, and Norman 1991; Goffman 1970; 
Skvoretz and Fararo 1996). 

Status inequalities between groups and between individuals are linked 
through a society’s status beliefs. Status beliefs are widely shared cultural 
beliefs that people who belong to one social group are more esteemed and 
competent than those who belong to another social group (Berger, Nor- 
man, Fişek, and Zelditch 1977; Webster and Foschi 1988). Status beliefs 
construct and justify social inequality between the categories of people 
created by a social distinction such as occupation, education, age, race/ 
ethnicity, or gender by asserting differences between the categories in 
social worth and competence. In so doing, status beliefs affirm the sig- 
nificance of the categorical distinction for social relations in a society. 
Decades of research have demonstrated that status relations among in- 
dividuals are largely organized by the way in which the individuals' 
distinguishing characteristics evoke cultural status beliefs about the social 
categories to which they belong. (See Webster and Foschi [1988] for a 
review and see Lovaglia et al. [1998] and Troyer and Younts [1997] for 
recent developments.) Status beliefs tell people who they are dealing with. 
As a result, engineers tend to become more influential on juries than 
factory assemblers, even though the jury case may have nothing to do 
with either occupation. 

Given the importance of status beliefs for social inequality, it is sur- 
prising that we know so little about how such beliefs emerge and become 
widely shared in society or what social processes maintain or change them. 
Few sociologists would dispute Weber's (1968) observation that the ac- 
quisition of superior material resources by one group compared to another 
is а common precondition to the development of cultural status beliefs 
that favor the resource-advantaged group. This observed association, 
however, does not explicate the social processes that transform a structural 
inequality in the distribution of resources into cultural beliefs that favor 
members of one group over the other, even when those members do not 
personally possess superior resources. It also does not explain how people 
from the disadvantaged group are constrained to share status beliefs that 
cast their own group as less esteemed and competent than another group. 

It is well known that the creation of any *mere difference" between 
people is enough to create in-group favoritism, where those from each 
category assume that their own group is *better" and act to favor their 
own group over the other (Brewer and Kramer 1985; Messick and Mackie 
1989; Dovidio and Gaertner 1993; Turner 1987). With the formation of 
status beliefs, however, both groups come to agree, as a matter of social 
reality, that one group is socially evaluated as betier than the other. As 
this suggests, a degree of consensuality, or at least the appearance of 
consensuality, is essential for status beliefs to form and carry force in 
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social relations. Thinking that most people hold a status belief gives it an 
apparent social reality that even those disadvantaged by it feel they must 
concede and deal with whether or not they personally endorse it. Thus, 
the concession of status beliefs by those in the disadvantaged group dis- 
tinguishes status beliefs from in-group bias. 

Status construction theory is a recent effort to specify a systematic set 
of social processes that are sufficient to create widely shared status beliefs 
about a recognized categorical difference among people in a society (Ridge- 
way 1991, 1997, 2000; Ridgeway and Balkwell 1997; Webster and Hysom 
1998). The processes described by the theory are not likely to be the only 
way status beliefs arise. However, if these processes can be shown to be 
sufficient to produce status beliefs, and if they are plausibly present in 
society in regard to a socially salient distinction such as gender or race, 
then they are likely to be important for maintaining or changing status 
beliefs about that distinction. These processes can contribute to or under- 
mine current status beliefs about a social distinction whether or not they 
played a role in the actual historical origin of those beliefs. 

Status construction theory argues that interaction among individuals 
is not only an arena in which shared status beliefs are at play, but also 
a potent forum for the creation, spread, maintenance, or change of status 
beliefs. The theory argues that when people on opposite sides of a social 
difference boundary regularly interact in regard to shared goals, the terms 
on which they interact, which will be shaped by structural conditions 
such as resource differences, affect the hierarchies of influence and esteem 
that emerge in the encounters. The repeated association between social 
difference categories and influence and esteem in encounters induces par- 
ticipants to form shared status beliefs about the social difference. People 
carry these status beliefs to subsequent encounters with individuals from 
the other category and, by acting on the beliefs, induce some of those 
others to take on the status beliefs as well. This creates a diffusion process 
that, under some structural conditions, will create roughly consensual (i.e., 
widely shared) status beliefs (Ridgeway 1991; Ridgeway and Balkwell 
1997). In effect, status construction theory argues that interactional con- 
texts *bootstrap" the formation of consensual status beliefs about social 
categories by creating powerful local realities for people that embody for 
them and appear to presume a particular status belief before the belief 
is actually accepted on a wider scale. 

Simulations of the processes described by status construction theory 
indicate that, if interaction does indeed induce people to form and spread 
status beliefs as theorized, widely shared status beliefs would be a logical 
result under many structural conditions (Ridgeway and Balkwell 1997). 
Clearly however, the theory depends on the capacity of interactional 
encounters to actually create and spread status beliefs. An initial test has 
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demonstrated that certain types of encounters between people from dif- 
ferent social categories do indeed cause them to form status beliefs about 
their difference, as theorized (Ridgeway, Boyle, Kuipers, and Robinson 
1998). In addition, an application of the theory to an ongoing social prob- 
lem suggests its potential utility. The application shows that the power 
of interaction to continually recreate and maintain status beliefs, if ver- 
ified, could help explain the persistence of gender inequality over major 
transformations in the socioeconomic organization of society (Ridgeway 
1997). 

Yet important questions remain about the status construction argument. 
The theory depends heavily on the power of encounters not only to create 
status beliefs, but to spread them more widely in the population. Fur- 
thermore, in an extension of the theory, Webster and Hysom (1998) point 
out that the theory actually predicts a more general mechanism by which 
interactional contexts create status beliefs than that examined by Ridge- 
way et al. (1998) If this more general mechanism can be empirically 
documented, the theory can be generalized to explain the development 
of status beliefs in a much wider set of social circumstances. 

In this article, we present two experiments that provide critical tests 
of status construction theory. These experiments address the theorized 
capacity of interaction to spread status beliefs to others. In so doing, they 
test the plausibility of the theory's claim to describe processes that are 
sufficient to produce widely shared status beliefs. If people who have 
acquired status beliefs in interactional encounters cannot “teach” them to 
others by treating the others in accord with the beliefs, then the processes 
described by the theory cannot create consensual beliefs that play a role 
in the structure of inequality for the society as a whole. The first exper- 
iment also tests Webster and Hysom's arguments about a general mech- 
anism by which interaction creates status beliefs. 

We first describe status construction theory, the situations in which it 
predicts the formation of status beliefs, the experimental tests and sim- 
ulations that have addressed it, and the questions that remain un- 
answered. Then we turn to Webster and Hysom's (1998) predictions about 
a more general mechanism by which interaction creates status beliefs. 
With these tools in hand, we derive our hypotheses and turn to the 
experiments. 


STATUS CONSTRUCTION THEORY 


As initially formulated, status construction theory begins with Weber's 
(1968) precondition for the development of status beliefs: one group 
acquires superior material resources compared to another. The theory 
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tries to specify the processes through which such a precondition could 
create and maintain widely shared status beliefs that favor the resource- 
advantaged group (Ridgeway 1991). 

Weber's precondition can be conceptualized as the development of a 
correlation between an inequality in exchangeable material resources and 
a socially recognized, but as yet unordered (1.е., nominal), distinction 
among the population. Say 6096 of As become resource rich while only 
40% of Bs are similarly rich. The theory assumes that the nominal dis- 
tinction (the A/B distinction) is a relatively salient distinguishing social 
attribute in that people in the culture easily perceive differences on it but 
it has not yet acquired a status evaluation that is widely shared in the 
population. Since the more distinctive a social attribute is, the more sus- 
ceptible it is to acquire status value, the theory assumes that the nominal 
distinction at stake here is not systematically correlated with distinguish- 
ing attributes (other than resources) that are more salient than itself. 

То explain how a structural condition, the correlation between resources 
and the A/B distinction, creates widely shared status beliefs favoring As, 
the theory offers an account that proceeds at two levels. At the macrolevel, 
the theory describes how the correlation shapes who encounters whom 
and, consequently, what distribution of encounters between differing types 
of people will result in society. At the microlevel, the theory examines the 
different types of encounters created by the correlation and makes pre- 
dictions about the likelihood that they will induce their participants to 
form status beliefs about the A/B distinction. The two levels of arguments 
come together in the consideration of whether status beliefs acquired in 
local encounters have the potential to spread widely in society or whether 
they are likely to dissipate in a cacophony of conflicting local beliefs. 

The theory draws on Blau's (1977, 1994, Blau and Schwarz 1984) 
structural theory of association to specify how the correlation between 
resources and the nominal distinction affects who encounters whom. Blau 
calculates the likelihood of associations between categories of people based 
on the way people's effective preferences for similar others are constrained 
by the availability of others in the population. Using Skvoretz's (1983) 
formalization of Blau's principles, status construction theory predicts the 
percentages of encounters in the population that are likely to be between 
people who differ on the nominal distinction and who are also either 
similar or different in resources, given various assumptions about the 
strength of the correlation, the distribution of the population across cat- 
egories of the resource and nominal distinctions, and the strength of pref- 
erences (if any) for associates that are similar in resources or the nominal 
distinction (Ridgeway 1991; Ridgeway and Balkwell 1997). 
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Influence Hierarchies and Belief Formation 


Status construction theory then turns to the hierarchies of influence and 
esteem that are likely to develop in these different types of encounters. 
Using expectation states theory, it predicts which actors are likely to be 
perceived as more worthy and competent compared to others in goal- 
oriented encounters between different types of actors (Berger et al. 1977; 
Webster and Foschi 1988; Fisek, Berger, and Norman1991). According 
to status construction theory, these implicit, often unconscious assump- 
tions about the worthiness of particular actors in the encounter can, under 
the right circumstances, provide the seeds out of which those actors form 
more general beliefs about the worthiness and competence of whole cat- 
egories of social actors.” 

The theory argues that, in encounters between actors who differ on the 
nominal distinction, the actors may come to associate the influence and 
esteem with which they are treated in the encounter with their nominal 
category and form fledgling status beliefs about the assumption. Say, in 
an encounter between an A and a B, the A becomes more influential. 
Both the A and the B experience a local reality where the person who is 
an A is defined as having more to offer in the situation, as being more 
competent, confident, and proactive, while the person who is a B is thrust 
into the role of reacting to A. The B finds herself cast into and uninten- 
tionally abetting to a local reality in which Bs are constructed as less 
worthy and competent than As. From the social reality with which they 
are confronted in the encounter, both the A and the B may make guesses 
about what other people think is the social worthiness and competence 
of As and Bs generally. This is especially likely if а future А/В encounter 
repeats for the person the experience of the A becoming more influential 
and esteemed than the B. Repeatedly experiencing Bs cast as less esteemed 
and able in encounters with As gives the appearance of a broader reality 
in which As in general are held to be more competent and worthy than 
Bs. From such experiences, even Bs may be forced to concede, as a matter 
of social reality, that “most people” believe As are better than Bs. 

In this way, the influence hierarchies that develop in encounters between 
As and Bs can induce their participants to form status beliefs about the 
A/B distinction, according to the theory. In the society as a whole, however, 
the result of all these A/B encounters could simply be a noisy array of 
conflicting status beliefs favoring As or favoring Bs that undermine each 


? Expectation states theory uses theoretical graphs to represent one actor’s advantage 
(or disadvantage) over another in expected competence and esteem in a given situation 
(Berger et al 1977). For a representation of status construction theory’s arguments 
about the formation of status beliefs in terms of expectation states graphs, see Ridgeway 
(2000). 
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other and dissipate. For a status belief about As and Bs to become widely 
shared in society, there must be some “tipping” or “biasing” factor or 
process that systematically advantages people from one category in gain- 
ing influence over those from the other category in A/B encounters. Re- 
source differences between As and Bs provide an advantaging factor that 
biases the development of influence hierarchies in favor of As in A/B 
encounters. The theory argues that this is the means by which interactional 
processes transform a structural inequality in resources (60% of As are 
rich, but only 4096 of B are rich) into widely shared beliefs that As in 
general are more esteemed and competent than Bs are. 


Doubly Dissimilar Encounters 


Several studies show that when actors differ in resources or rewards, they 
tend to form corresponding assumptions about each other's competence 
and performance that encourage the resource advantaged to act more 
confidently and assertively. The typical result is an influence hierarchy 
that favors the resource advantaged (Cook 1975; Harrod 1980; Stewart 
and Moore 1992). Drawing on this research, status construction theory 
focuses on *doubly dissimilar" encounters between As and Bs who also 
differ in resources. These are the critical interactional contexts that power 
the emergence of widely shared status beliefs by tipping the process to- 
ward beliefs favoring As rather than Bs. In doubly dissimilar encounters, 
the resource-advantaged actor (more often an A) is likely to become more 
influential than the resource-disadvantaged actor (often a B). Once the 
influence hierarchy develops, however, actors may associate their apparent 
worthiness and competence in the situation, actually an effect of resource 
differences, with their corresponding difference on the nominal distinction 
and form status beliefs favoring the resource-advantaged category. 

Due to the correlation between resources and the nominal distinction, 
there will always be more doubly dissimilar encounters occurring between 
rich Аз and poor Bs than rich Bs and poor As. As a result, while doubly 
dissimilar encounters do produce some conflicting status beliefs that 
undermine one another, these encounters will always generate a surplus 
of beliefs favoring As. Consequently, as people in the society circulate in 
and out of doubly dissimilar encounters, these encounters continually feed 
support for status beliefs favoring Аз into the population. 

Ridgeway et al. (1998) tested whether doubly dissimilar encounters do 
in fact create shared status beliefs for their participants that favor the 
resource advantaged. As predicted, after two rounds of interaction where 
participants differed in resources (pay level) and an unevaluated nominal 
distinction, as well as experienced an influence hierarchy favoring the 
better paid, both pay-advantaged and disadvantaged participants formed 
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status beliefs favoring the nominal category of the better paid. A second 
experiment showed, as the theory predicts, that the experience of the 
influence hierarchy, which actually enacts a social reality in which the 
nominal distinction appears to be evaluated, was a necessary mediating 
factor in the creation of status beliefs in these doubly dissimilar encounters 
(Ridgeway et al. 1998). It appears, then, that doubly dissimilar encounters 
do indeed cause people to form status beliefs favoring the resource ad- 
vantaged, as status construction theory claims. 


Spreading Status Beliefs 


Doubly dissimilar encounters are likely to be a minority of all encounters 
in the society (Ridgeway 1991; Ridgeway and Balkwell 1997). Evidence 
indicates, however, that when actors? status beliefs are modified in one 
situation, they transfer their modified beliefs to similar actors in other 
types of situations and act on them there (Markovsky, Smith, and Berger 
1984; Pugh and Wahrman 1983). Consequently, the theory argues that 
people carry status beliefs they acquire in doubly dissimilar encounters 
to encounters with other As and Bs that are similar to them in resources. 
In these more common encounters between As and Bs who are similar 
in resources (e.g., both rich or both poor) the believers, by acting on their 
new status beliefs, "teach" them to others, creating a diffusion process 
that leads eventually to consensual status beliefs favoring As.? 
Computer simulations of the processes described by status construction 
theory highlight the importance of the assumption that people can *teach" 
status beliefs to others by treating the others according to the belief in 
interaction (Ridgeway and Balkwell 1997). If status beliefs can be spread 
this way, then encounters between As and Bs who are similar in resources 
become a "booster" process that allows the relatively small *engine" of 
doubly dissimilar encounters to propagate status beliefs favoring As 
widely in the population. It is only through this booster effect, for instance, 
that “off diagonal” people (e.g., poor As and rich Bs) acquire the dominant 
status belief favoring As. They do not form beliefs favoring As from their 
own doubly dissimilar encounters, but rather, from a preponderance of 
encounters with nominally different but resource-similar others who treat 
them as though As are higher status than Bs. A rich woman, for instance 
does not learn that it is low status to be a woman from poor men, but 
from the way she is treated in her more common encounters with rich 


* Given people's general tendency to associate with similar others, encounters between 
Аз and Bs who are similar in resources are likely to be more common than doubly 
dissimilar encounters Status beliefs about the A/B distincton are not relevant to 
encounters where people do not differ on the A/B distinction. 
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men. With the booster effect created by the spread of status beliefs in 
encounters between resource-similar As and Bs, computer simulations 
suggest that the continual surplus of beliefs favoring As produced in 
doubly dissimilar encounters will eventually overcome the cacophony of 
conflicting beliefs about the nominal distinction fostered elsewhere. The 
eventual result will be consensual status beliefs that favor As (Ridgeway 
and Balkwell 1997). 

The empirical question, then, is whether actors, by acting on status 
beliefs, can induce others in the encounter to take on these beliefs them- 
selves. The viability of status construction theory's account of the emer- 
gence of status beliefs turns on this question. It is well documented that 
people can acquire expectations for themselves as individuals from the 
way they are treated in interactions (Harris and Rosenthal 1985; Miller 
and Turnbull 1986; Moore 1985). But can they take on beliefs about the 
social categories to which they belong by such a process? In particular, 
will those disadvantaged by status beliefs acquire them in this way, even 
when the status beliefs are not reinforced by resource differences among 
the participants? The theory uses the following logic to argue that they 
will (Ridgeway 1991, 1997; Ridgeway and Balkwell 1997). 

When actors who have acquired status beliefs about the A/B distinction 
interact with resource-similar others who differ on the distinction, the 
status belief becomes salient for them, and they are likely to act on it. In 
their previous experience, say, Bs have been less influential and competent 
than As. So the believing А implicitly expects that in this situation also 
the B will have less to offer than she herself. The A speaks up confidently, 
offering suggestions about accomplishing their shared goal. The B, in 
turn, sees a display of confidence and assertiveness that is usually asso- 
ciated with competence and status. When B offers her own suggestions, 
A disagrees with them, implicitly assuming that they are less likely to be 
useful. In the face of A's confident disagreement, B hesitates, so that A's 
ideas come to dominate their collective decisions. 

Tn this self-fulfilling way, A's initial status belief creates an interactional 
hierarchy of influence and perceived competence that corresponds to and 
confirms the status belief. B finds herself a participant in a local reality 
in which Bs are presumed to be less worthy and competent than As. 
Through the belief formation processes described earlier, there is a prob- 
ability that this experience will induce B to adopt the status belief herself. 
If subsequent encounters with As repeat the experience for B, the prob- 
ability increases that she will conclude that most people consider As to 
be more worthy and competent than Bs. Experiences of this sort are likely 
to be repeated for B more often than they are challenged because of the 
way the correlation between resources and the nominal distinction affects 
who encounters whom in society (Ridgeway 1991; Ridgeway and Ва well 
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1997). А similar, repeated "status-casting" process by believing Bs who 
unconsciously hesitate and defer to resource similar As can also teach the 
status belief to As. 

In sum, the theory argues that believers “teach” status beliefs by acting 
on them in A/B encounters and, by so doing, create an influence hierarchy 
between the A and B that corresponds to the status beliefs. The non- 
believer experiences an association between participants’ nominal cate- 
gory and the esteem and presumption of competence with which they are 
treated in the situation. That creates a likelihood that the nonbeliever will 
take on the status belief as well, a likelihood that increases if the experience 
is repeated. We test this argument in our first experiment. 


Acquiring Status Beliefs by Participant Observation 


The language of the theory’s argument about “teaching” status beliefs is 
implicitly dyadic, focusing on an influence hierarchy between an A and 
B. What would happen, however, if there were other As or Bs in the 
encounter who witness the enactment of this influence hierarchy? They, 
too, would experience the association between actors' nominal categories 
and the esteem and competence with which they are treated. As members 
of the encounter, they, too, enter into the local reality that enacts an 
apparent evaluative distinction between As and Bs. Would these third- 
party participants acquire the status belief as well? The logic of the 
theory's arguments about belief formation in influence hierarchies seems 
to suggest that they would. Observational learning is well documented 
(Bandura 1977). 

In their computer simulations, Ridgeway and Balk well (1997) examined 
the consequences of assuming that third-party participants in encounters 
do acquire status beliefs from observing the enactment of an influence 
hierarchy between someone like them and someone different from them. 
They found that if this occurs, the diffusion of status beliefs favoring one 
group rather than the other will proceed much more rapidly. As a result, 
consensual beliefs about the А/В distinction will be much more likely to 
emerge. In particular, encounters of three to six persons will become social 
dynamos that drive the spread and maintenance of consensual status 
beliefs (Ridgeway and Balkwell 1997). Consequently, the question of 
whether status beliefs can be "taught" to third-party participants turns 
out to be of substantial theoretical importance for understanding the emer- 
gence of status beliefs through interaction from economic or other ad- 
vantages. Our second experiment is designed to answer this question. 
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A General Mechanism for Belief Formation 


As initially formulated, status construction theory sought to explain how 
an inequality in resources between social groups could be transformed by 
interactional processes into consensual status beliefs favoring the resource- 
advantaged group. The mechanism by which interaction induces status 
beliefs, however, is by creating an association of the group distinction 
with differences in influence, esteem, and apparent competence in the 
local reality of people's encounters with one another. The role of resources 
is to give people from one group a systematic advantage in gaining in- 
fluence over those from the other group. 

Recently, Webster and Hysom (1998) have argued that the theory can 
be expanded to account for the development of status beliefs from a 
broader set of conditions than the acquisition of superior material re- 
sources by one group compared to another. They point out that the 
theory's mechanism for belief formation actually has more general im- 
plications than those derived by Ridgeway and colleagues. The theory 
predicts that the association of a nominal difference with positions in an 
interactional influence hierarchy will be sufficient to induce status beliefs, 
even without supporting resource differences. Therefore, any factor or 
process that systematically biases the development of influence hierarchies 
in favor of one nominal group over the other will lead to widely shared 
status beliefs favoring the advantaged group (Webster and Hysom 1998). 
Differences between the groups in technology or computer literacy or any 
other factor that gives people from one group a systematic edge in gaining 
influence in intergroup encounters would foster shared status beliefs that 
favor the advantaged group. Webster and Hysom (1998) use this impli- 
cation of status construction theory to provide an account for how dif- 
ferences in the moral evaluations attached to heterosexuals and homo- 
sexuals could be transformed by interactional processes into widely shared 
status beliefs that heterosexuals are more esteemed and competent than 
homosexuals. 

While Ridgeway et al. (1998) have shown that an influence hierarchy 
associated with resource differences was sufficient to induce participants 
to form status beliefs about their nominal difference, it has yet to be shown 
that an influence hierarchy alone would induce such beliefs. Therefore, 
while there is evidence that the doubly dissimilar encounters emphasized 


*In addition to “tipping” factors such as resource or technology advantages, Mark 
(1999) has argued that random processes may act as a biasing factor if strings of 
encounters by chance produce a substantial preponderance of status beliefs favoring 
one category (e.g , As) over another. When widely shared status beliefs emerge through 
random, path dependent processes, however, the group that is favored by the beliefs 
(e.g., As or Bs) cannot be predicted in advance. 
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in the theory do induce status beliefs as predicted, the theory's general 
mechanism for belief formation has yet to be directly verified. Fortunately, 
we can test the efficacy of this general mechanism for belief formation 
with the same experiment that we use to examine whether status beliefs 
can be "taught" to another by treating that other according to them. Both 
arguments require that status beliefs be formed from the behavioral en- 
actment of an influence hierarchy between nominally different partici- 
pants without supporting differences in resources. Thus, our first exper- 
iment will also provide a test of the general mechanism for inducing status 
beliefs pointed out by Webster and Hysom. 


EXPERIMENT 1 
Goals and Hypotheses 


For the first experiment then, we have two goals. We wish to test whether 
а person who holds a status belief can “teach” it to another just by treating 
the other according to the status belief so that an influence hierarchy 
develops that corresponds to the belief. This argument is crucial to status 
construction theory's claim that status processes can spread widely 
through interaction and affect inequality in society as a whole. The argu- 
ment is particularly important for explaining how “off diagonal” people 
(e.g., poor As or rich Bs) acquire a dominant status belief that As are 
more esteemed and competent than Bs. We also wish to test Webster and 
Hysom's (1998) general mechanism for belief formation by examining 
whether nominally different participants without resource differences be- 
tween them will develop status beliefs about their difference simply from 
the behavioral enactment of an influence hierarchy that corresponds to 
the difference. 

A large body of research has shown that when a person holds a status 
belief that advantages her over another, she tends to treat the other in a 
confident, assertive manner, speaking up with her own opinions and hold- 
ing to them in the face of the other's disagreement. When she holds a 
status belief that disadvantages her, she tends to treat the other defer- 
entially, hesitating with her opinions and deferring in the face of dis- 
agreements (see Berger and Wagner [1993] and Webster and Foschi [1988] 
for reviews). Therefore, a situation in which someone treated a nominally 
different other either assertively or deferentially and this resulted in a 
corresponding influence hierarchy between them would allow a test of 
whether a believer could "teach" a status belief to another by treating the 
other according to the status belief. Since this same situation results in 
the behavioral enactment of an influence hierarchy between nominally 
different participants without supporting resource differences, it also is 
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useful to test Webster and Hysom’s general mechanism for belief 
formation. 

Consequently, we designed an experiment where, in repeated, goal- 
oriented encounters, a person treats a nominally different partner either 
(1) assertively and nondeferentially and this behavior results in an influ- 
ence hierarchy favoring the assertive person or (2) deferentially and this 
treatment results in an influence hierarchy favoring the partner. There 
are no resource differences between the participants. For subjects in this 
experiment, we hypothesize that those who experience being less influ- 
ential than their nominally different partners in repeated encounters will 
form beliefs that less esteem and competence are attributed to their own 
nominal group than to the other nominal group. We further hypothesize 
that subjects who experience being more influential than their nominally 
different partners in repeated encounters will form beliefs that greater 
esteem and competence are attributed to their own nominal group com- 
pared to the other. If these hypotheses are supported, they will demonstrate 
that status beliefs can be *taught" or spread to another by treating that 
other according to the beliefs in a way that creates an influence hierarchy 
that corresponds to the belief. These same results will also support Webster 
and Hysom's prediction that status beliefs can be induced without sup- 
porting resource differences by the repeated association of a nominal dif- 
ference with influence in encounters. 


Procedural Overview 


The experiment had a2 x 2 x 2 design that crossed a nominal distinction 
with the deferential or nondeferential behavior and corresponding influ- 
ence of a partner (actually a confederate) and the sex composition (all 
male or all female) of dyadic teams. In all conditions, subject and partner 
belonged to different nominal groups but were the same in resources 
(assigned pay level) Eighty-nine undergraduates (41 males and 48 fe- 
males), randomly assigned to condition within sex, participated in two 
rounds of a decision-making task, each time with a different confederate 
partner, supposedly as part of a study of diversity and decision making. 
There were between 10 and 13 subjects in each condition. То reduce the 
effect of confounding status characteristics such as ethnicity or attrac- 
tiveness without eliminating the experience of interaction, subjects and 
partners sat in separate rooms and discussed via an audio link a task 
presented on a computer monitor. 


5 Since this design crosses the nominal distinction with the partner's deferential or 
nondeferential behavior and influence, it protects against the possibility that subjects 
have prior evaluative associations with the nominal distinction that might indepen- 
dently produce the predicted results 
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To.this fully balanced design, we added two extra conditions to examine 
whether "off diagonal" people, such as rich Bs in the example, can be 
"taught" status beliefs disadvantaging their own group despite the fact 
that they, personally, have the same resources as rich As when most Bs 
do not. Subjects in these conditions were paid the same as a partner who 
differed from them on the nominal distinction (either A/B or B/A, forming 
the two conditions). However, these subjects also received information 
that most others in their nominal group were paid less than they personally 
were and less than people in their partners! group were. Their different 
partners for each of the two rounds of decision making treated them 
nondeferentially, asserting influence over them. According to the theory, 
these subjects should form status beliefs favoring their partners nominal 
group over their own despite their own equal pay level. Due to limited 
resources, only female dyads were assigned to these two exploratory con- 
ditions, for a total of 23 additional female subjects. Status beliefs formed 
in these extra conditions can be informatively contrasted with the equiv- 
alent female nondeferential conditions in the main design to see if, as the 
theory predicts, they are similar. Without a full complement of contrast 
conditions, however, results from the extra conditions must be regarded 
as suggestive of the general processes they explore. 


Nominal Distinctions and Resource Information 


All subjects first completed a brief “background information sheet” on 
their GPA, birthplace, siblings, and employment history. Then, to create 
the nominal distinction, they completed a task adapted from social identity 
studies of *mere difference" requiring them to choose between Klee and 
Kandinsky reproductions (Tajfel 1978). Using procedures from Ridgeway 
et al. (1998), subjects were told that this personal response-style test dif- 
ferentiates between two kinds of people, S2s and Q2s, whose very different 
response styles were stable aspects of their selves. Supposedly, there are 
roughly equal numbers of S2s and Q2s in the world. 

After completing the test, subjects were told that, based on the infor- 
mation the laboratory had about them, they had been assigned to pay 
categories according to an established fee schedule. They were shown a 
sheet with categories from $6-$13, where $11 was circled as the level they 
and their partners had been assigned to. A separate part of the sheet 
indicated results of the personal response-style test. The subjects saw that 
they were S2s or Q2s and that their partner was the opposite (a Q2 or 
an $2), creating a nominal distinction in all dyads. To reinforce these 
manipulations, subjects copied their own and their partner’s response 
styles and pay levels on an “information cover sheet” purportedly for 
laboratory records. 
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In the two extra conditions only, subjects received referential infor- 
mation about resources and the nominal distinction by signing a pay 
record with one column labeled S2 and another labeled Q2. Under each 
were four signatures and pay amounts apparently from previous partic- 
ipants. Subjects saw that people in their own response-style group (S2s 
in one condition, Q2s in the other) received between $7 and $11 while 
those in the other group were paid $9.50—$12. Thus, subjects in these 
conditions saw that while they were paid the same as their partner, most 
in their group were paid less than were most in their partner's group. 


Deference Behavior and Influence Hierarchies 


Subjects then were put in audio contact with their partners and started 
working on a 10 trial *meaning insight" task requiring them to associate 
English words with words reconstructed supposedly from an early lan- 
guage. On each trial, first the subject then the partner announced an 
initial choice, they discussed the alternatives, and privately typed a final 
choice on their keyboards. Their performance, they were told, would be 
scored as a team, earning credit only if both members agreed on the correct 
choice. The best team earned a bonus of $100. 

Partners were undergraduate confederates who followed a script dic- 
tating their choices and arguments. On all but trials 3 and 8 in round 1 
and trials 2, 6, and 8 in round 2, confederates announced an initial choice 
that was different from the subjects! choice. Confederate influence is the 
proportion of these disagreement trials on which the subject changed 
choices to agree with the confederate on the final choice. 

Although the confederates choices and arguments were constant across 
all conditions, the certainty and confidence with which they presented 
them were not. In the nondeferential conditions, confederates acted as 
though their own nominal group was higher status than the subjects’ 
group by interacting in a confident, assertive, but nondomineering manner, 
a style shown to characterize those who hold higher status and competence 
expectations for themselves than the other (Carli, LaFleur, and Loeber 
1995; Ridgeway, Berger, and Smith 1985). In deferential conditions, con- 
federates behaved as though the subject's nominal category was higher 
status than their own by presenting their arguments in a hesitant, un- 


é This referential information indicates that, while subject and partner are equally 
paid, the subject is at the top of her own nominal group while the partner is in the 
middle of the other nominal group in pay. 
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certain, and deferential manner. Multiple confederates were randomly 
assigned across conditions within sex.’ 

After the task in round 1, subjects completed a brief questionnaire and 
began a second 10-trial round of the same task with a different partner- 
confederate. Subjects were again shown a sheet indicating that the new 
partner would also be paid $11 (like the subject) but differed from the 
subject in response style. Confederates again followed a script for choices 
and arguments, presenting them in a deferential or nondeferential manner. 
Thus round 2 repeated round 1 with a different partner. At the end of 
round 2, subjects completed a postexperimental questionnaire, were de- 
briefed, and were paid. 

As we expected, the confederates’ nondeferential or deferential behavior 
produced corresponding influence hierarchies on both rounds in both male 
and female dyads. As table 1 shows, subjects in nondeferential conditions 
changed to agree with the confederate on about three-quarters of the 
disagreement trials (round 1: М = 79.4%; round 2: M = 75.5%), creating 
influence hierarchies favoring the confederate. In the deferential condi- 
tions, confederates were influential less than half the time (round 1: M — 
44.596; round 2: M = 47.6%), resulting in hierarchies favoring the sub- 
jects. The differences in confederate influence in deferential and non- 
deferential conditions were highly significant in analyses of variance 
(round 1: Ё = 118.622, P < .000; round 2: Ё = 47.551, P « .000)? 

Subjects clearly recognized their positions in these influence hierarchies. 
Their ratings on nine-point scales of how influential they and their part- 
ners were on each round yielded positive difference scores in deferential 
conditions, meaning that subjects perceived themselves to be the more 
influential member of the dyad (table 1). In nondeferential conditions, the 
difference between perceived influence of self and partner was consistently 


7” As a manipulation check, trained coders blind to the condition they were coding 
reviewed tapes of confederate-subject interactions, scoring the confederate as non- 
deferential (1) or deferential (0) on each trial. Summing scores over the 10 trials con- 
firmed consistently appropriate confederate behavior in nondeferential conditions 
(round 1. males, M = 9.944; females, М = 9.810, round 2: males, М = 9.833; females, 
М = 9191) and deferential conditions (round 1: males, M = 0056; females, М = 
0.053, round 2: males, M — 0.000; females, M — 0.053), producing powerful differences 
between them (P « .000 for both rounds). Analyses of variance indicated no differences 
in confederate behavior by response-style group (F « 1 for both rounds). The means 
show that sex differences were also very small but, because there was so little within 
condition variation, for round 2 only, there was a significant sex behavior interaction 
(P — .019) indicating that female confederates were slightly less nondeferential (M — 
9.191) in the nondeferential conditions than male confederates (M = 9.833). 

* Confederate influence did not differ by response-style group. There were no sex 
differences on round 2, but on round 1, a sex behavior interaction (P — .031) indicated 
that nondeferential males were more influential than nondeferential females on that 
round. 
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negative, indicating that subjects acknowledged the confederates’ superior 
influence over them (table 1). These differences in perceived influence 
were also highly significant (round 1: F = 107.225, P < .000; F = 47.960, 
Р < .000).? Thus, as a test of the hypotheses requires, subjects in non- 
deferential conditions experienced influence hierarchies that cast them in 
a low-influence position, while those in deferential conditions experienced 
the high-influence position in the hierarchies. 


Status Beliefs and Other Measures 


Status beliefs about the nominal distinction were measured by seven- 
point semantic differential items on the postexperiment questionnaire. 
Subjects indicated how they thought most people would rate S2s and, on 
another page, Q2s, on status and power items (respected/not respected, 
powerful/powerless, low status/high status, leader/follower) and compe- 
tence items (competent/incompetent, knowledgeable/unknowledgeable, 
incapable/capable). Scores were summed and averaged to create scales of 
the perceived status and competence characterizing S2s and Q2s and 
recoded to represent perceived assessments of the subjects' own group 
and their partners? group. These scales are our primary measure of status 
beliefs. 

Two additional measures tapped perceptions related to status beliefs. 
Subjects used the same semantic differential items to rate how they per 
sonally view the status and competence of S2s and Q2s. After both in- 
teraction rounds, subjects also indicated who would be more likely to be 
in a position of greater responsibility in the university, give the keynote 
address at a professional conference, receive early promotion by a major 
corporation, and be chosen foreman of a jury, for a set of choice categories 
including S2 and Q2. Answers were coded as the percentage of questions 
on which subjects chose someone from their own response-style group as 
more likely to be in the high-status position, providing a measure of 
evaluative in-group bias. Additional semantic differential items (incon- 
siderate/considerate, unlikable/likable, pleasant/unpleasant, cooperative/ 
uncooperative), also summed and averaged in a scale, measured how 
subjects thought most people and they, personally, would rate 525 and 
025 in terms of social considerateness. 

Final items measured subjects! perceptions of their own and their part- 
ners’ task skill. After each interaction round, subjects placed both them- 
selves and their partner on nine-point scales asking how useful each's 


? On round 1 (but not round 2), a main effect for sex of dyad (F — 4.237, P « .05) 
indicated that subjects.in female dyads perceived their own influence to be lower 
relative to the confederate than did subjects in male dyads. 
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ideas were, how much each contributed to a high-quality decision, and 
how skilled each was at the task. Scores for partner were subtracted from 
those for self, and the differences were summed and averaged to create 
a measure of the perceived task skill of self relative to partner on each 
round. 


Results 


According to the hypotheses, subjects that were advantaged in influence 
hierarchies with their nominally different partners (deferential conditions) 
should acquire status beliefs favoring their own response-style group. 
'Those that were disadvantaged in influence (nondeferential conditions) 
should form beliefs favoring the other response group. We tested these 
hypotheses with 2 x 2 x 2 analyses of variance on data from subjects 
in the main design only. Subjects in the two extra conditions were excluded 
for the moment. 

Since a mere difference, such as that we created between response-style 
groups, normally creates in-group bias, subjects in nondeferential con- 
ditions must actually overcome their in-group preferences to form status 
beliefs, as hypothesized. Was the experience of being cast into a low- 
influence position by a resource-equal sufficient to do this? Our data on 
the percentages with which subjects preferred their own group for a high- 
status position shows that it was (see top part of table 2). In deferential 
conditions where they were influence advantaged, subjects showed strong 
in-group favoritism (75.396). In nondeferential conditions, preference for 
their own group was less than 50%, indicating that they preferred the 
other group more often than their own. The differences between these 
conditions were highly significant (F — 36.028; P « .000). 

The principal tests of our hypotheses turn on how subjects felt “most 
people" view the status and competence of the two response-style groups. 
As the means in table 3 show, the confederates’ treatment of the subjects 
and the influence hierarchies that resulted had a powerful effect on sub- 
jects’ estimates of how most people see the status and competence of both 
their own response-style group and the other group. Subjects cast into а 
low-influence position by nondeferential treatment thought that most peo- 
ple attribute substantially less status (M = 4.022 vs. М = 5.417; F = 
49.783, P < .000) and less competence (M = 4.769 vs. М = 5.556; F = 
13.066, P < .001) to those in their own response-style group than did 
subjects who were influential and deferred to (deferential conditions). 
Subjects in nondeferential conditions also thought that substantially 
greater status (M = 5.822 vs. М = 3.837; Е = 104.664, P < .000) and 
greater competence (M — 5.622 vs. M — 4.380; F — 32.479, P « .000) 
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TABLE 2 
PREFERENCES FOR OWN GROUP 


CONDITION MEANS 
Male Dyads Female Dyads 


Experiment 1: 
Confederate behavior * 
Deferential: 
Round 1* ила segun 825 (171) 64.5 (.240) 
Round 2.25: A es teneri ыркы 78.8 (292) 75.0 (.224) 
Nondeferential: 
Round 1 .... .. See. ta sels sese edis 464 (333) 32.0 (.280) 
Round2 ... .... ..... v 440 (318) 304 (273) 
Referential information-nondeferential 
Round 1 .... ...... . . 5 29.4 (222) 
Round 2. wo ios Ee e RUE US . 326 (219) 
Experiment 2: 
Confederate behavior;" 
Deferential: 
Round 1 rere ee ren 76.2 (.283) 86.3 (.194) 
Round2 ......... - 85.7 (.202) 83.8 (.205) 
Nondeferential: 
Round 1 ......... e р 375 (.369) 37.0 (.327) 
Round 2 XO pe. uet. ЭЁ 23.8 (.251) 18.8 (.215) 


NOTE —Results averaged over subjects! response group (S2 or Q2) SDs are given in parentheses Data 
are given as percentages 

* For both round 1 and round 2, confederate behavior (deferential or nondeferential) significant at P 
« 000 in analyses of variance 

t Sex of dyad significant at P = 006 for experiment 1, round 1 


was attributed to the other group than did subjects who were influential 
and deferred to. 

The striking confirmation of the hypotheses offered by these results is 
clearest when we examine the difference between how subjects thought 
most people rated the status and competence of their own group and the 
other group (see status and competence difference scores in table 3). As 
the first hypothesis predicts, for influence-advantaged subjects (deferential 
conditions), these difference scores are always positive, indicating that 
subjects believed that their own group was seen as higher status and more 
competent than the other group. But for those who were cast as less 
influential by their nondeferential partners, the same scores are consis- 
tently negative. Their experience in interactional hierarchies that repeat- 
edly cast them as less valued forced them to concede that most people 
consider their own nominal group to be less respected and competent than 
the other group, confirming the second hypothesis. The contrast between 
positive difference scores in deferential conditions and negative differences 
scores in nondeferential conditions was highly significant (for status dif- 
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ference, Ё = 112.571, P < .000; for competence difference, F = 36.242, 
P < .000) In further support of the hypotheses, there were strong negative 
correlations between these difference scores and the confederates’ exact 
degree of influence over the subject, averaged over both rounds, which 
is a sensitive measure of the precise influence hierarchies each subject 
experienced (for status difference, 7 = —.663, Р < .000; for competence 
difference, х = —.616, Р < .000). 

It is clear from these results that both influence-advantaged. and, cru- 
cially, influence-disadvantaged subjects developed status beliefs favoring 
the advantaged nominal group from the repeated experience of being 
treated by a resource equal in a status-evaluated way that created a 
corresponding influence hierarchy. These results suggest that people who 
hold status beliefs can indeed spread them to nominally different others 
by treating those others according to the beliefs. The results also support 
Webster and Hysom's (1998) prediction that people will develop status 
beliefs even without supporting resource differences just from the asso- 
ciation of a nominal difference with influence in encounters. 

Perceptions of most people's evaluations are the primary indicator of 
status beliefs, but it is interesting to examine as well the subjects’ own 
views of the status and competence of the two response-style groups (table 
4). Personal views were similar to those imputed to most people. Com- 
pared to subjects who were influential and deferred to, subjects in non- 
deferential conditions personally judged their own group to be lower in 
status (F = 28.509, P < .000) and the other group to be higher in status 
(F = 74.718, P < .000) and judged the other group to be higher in com- 
petence as well(F — 8.269, P — .005). There was one intriguing exception . 
to the pattern of similarity, however. Subjects refused to allow their in- 
fluence positions to affect their personal estimates of the competence typ- 
ical of those in their own (but not the other) response-style group (for 
confederate behavior, F — 1.063, NS). As a comparison of the own group 
competence means in tables 3 and 4 show, this occurred because subjects 
in nondeferential.conditions resisted personally devaluing their own 
groups’ competence, even though they thought most people would. 

The beliefs subjects’ formed about the social considerateness of each 
nominal group suggest an interesting compensatory relationship to status 
attributions (see considerateness data in tables 3 and 4). As the means for 
own group and other group show, subjects who were influential and 
deferred to (deferential conditions) thought their own group was higher 
status but that the other group was more considerate and “nice” in both 
most people’s and their own eyes. On the other hand, influence- 
disadvantaged subjects (nondeferential conditions) considered their own 
group to be nicer than the other group, if lower status. These differences 
between deferential and nondeferential conditions in the ratings of groups’ 
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social considerateness were highly significant (for most people's evalua- 
tions of own group, F — 47.169, P « .000; other group, F — 124.928, P 
< .000; and difference, F = 135.340, P < .000; for personal evaluations 
of own group, Ё = 28.876, P < .000; other group; F = 72.601, P « .000; 
and difference, F = 107.032, Р < .000). 

Ап earlier study on the development of status beliefs in doubly dis- 
similar encounters found a similar compensatory relationship between the 
status evaluation of а nominal group and the “niceness” attributed to 
those in it (Ridgeway et al. 1998). Research shows that such compensatory 
elements are typical of existing status beliefs such as those associated with 
gender and occupation (Conway, Pizzamiglio, and Mount 1996). That we 
see them here is further evidence that subjects in these experiments did 
indeed form status beliefs about the nominal distinction from their in- 
teractional experiences with those from the other nominal group. 

None of the analyses of own-group favoritism, most people's or personal 
status evaluations, or ratings of considerateness showed any consistent 
effects of response-style group (i.e., whether the subject was an S2 or Q2). 
Sex composition of the dyad produced only minor effects, none of which 
suggested that the formation of status beliefs from behavioral influence 
hierarchies varied for males and females.'? 

It is clear from these results that subjects formed distinct beliefs about 
the nominal groups to which they and their partners belonged based on 
the behavioral influence hierarchies that emerged between them. Not 
surprisingly, these generalizations to nominal categories were backed by 
assessments of their partners as individuals. When influential and deferred 
to, subjects assessed their partners as less task skilled (F = 27.98 for 
round 1, F = 22.85 for round 2, P < .000) than themselves, as indicated 
by positive relative skill scores (round 1: M = .310 for males, M = .162 
for females; round 2: М = .883 for males, М = .768 for females). Those 
cast into the low-influence position saw themselves as less skilled than 
their nondeferential partners as shown by negative relative skill scores 


Tn regard to status, competence, and considerateness, women in female dyads per- 
sonally evaluated (table 4) the other group (but not their own) more highly than men 
in male dyads did (for status. Ё = 13.545, P < .000; competence, F = 11887, P = 
.001; considerateness, F = 10368, P = .002) Women tended to assume that most 
people (table 3) would similarly rate the other group more positively than men assumed 
they would. Also, women's personal evaluations of each group's considerateness (table 
4) were less strongly affected by the confederates' behavior (particularly nondeferential 
behavior) than were men's, resulting in significant sex by behavior interactions (for 
own group, F = 5.321, P = .024; for other group, F = 5.266, P = .024). The female 
confederates’ behavior was coded as slightly less extreme 1n nondeferential conditions, 
and they were a bit less influential in those conditions compared to male confederates. 
It is possible that less extreme treatment by nondeferential female confederates mod- 
erated female subjects! compensatory attributions of considerateness. 
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(round 1: M — —.895 for males, M — —2.293 for females; round 2: M — 
— 1.636 for males, M = — 1.053 for females). It is interesting that subjects 
in nondeferential conditions refused to personally attribute lower com- 
petence to their own nominal group, even though they judged themselves 
as personally less skilled than their partners. 

Clearly, people can be "taught" status beliefs about a nominal distinction 
by being cast into high- or low-influence positions by the status-evaluated 
treatment of resource peers who differ from them on the distinction. But 
is this “status-casting” process also sufficient to inculcate self-disadvan- 
taging status beliefs in those who are “exceptions” in that they are resource 
peers of the other even though those in their nominal group usually are 
not? We explored this question in separate 2 x 2 analyses of variance 
(with or without referential information by S2/Q2 or Q2/S2) comparing 
our exploratory conditions with the other female-nondeferential condi- 
tions. The results showed that subjects in these “off diagonal” circum- 
stances acquired status beliefs favoring the other nominal group just as 
subjects in other female nondeferential conditions did, as an inspection 
of the comparative means in tables 2—4 show (see means in female- 
nondeferential and referential-nondeferential conditions). There were no 
significant differences between female-nondeferential conditions with or 
without the added referential information. These data suggest that status 
construction theory may be correct in assuming that “off diagonal" in- 
dividuals can acquire dominant status beliefs from being treated according 
to them by resource peers. This conclusion, however, is limited by the 
fact that we have not examined male dyads or the acquisition of beliefs 
favorable, rather than unfavorable, to one's own group. 


EXPERIMENT 2 
Overview 


Can third-party participants of goal-oriented encounters also be "taught" 
status beliefs by repeatedly observing the enactment of an influence hi- 
erarchy between a person of their own nominal group and someone from 
another nominal group? If so, then those who repeatedly witness persons 
of their own group cast as low influence by individuals of the other group 
will form beliefs that greater esteem and competence are attributed to the 
other nominal group than to their own. Those who witness people of their 
own group repeatedly become influential over persons of the other group 
will develop beliefs that greater esteem and competence are attributed to 
their own nominal group than the other. To investigate these hypotheses, 
we conducted a second experiment in which subjects participated in three- 
person, same-sex teams on two rounds of a decision-making task, each 
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time with different teammates who were supposedly live, but actually 
taped. During each round, the subject heard a nominally different team- 
mate treat a teammate of the subject's own nominal category in a con- 
sistently deferential or nondeferential manner, resulting in a clear influence 
hierarchy between the two teammates. 

The 2 x 2 x 2 design crossed the nominal distinction within the team 
with the deferential or nondeferential behavior and influence of the 
*status-casting" teammate and the male or female sex composition of the 
team. Eighty-two subjects (41 males and 41 females) were randomly as- 
signed to condition within sex, resulting in 10-11 subjects in each con- 
dition. In all conditions, subjects and teammates were assigned the same 
pay level, but the subject differed from the status-casting teammate on 
the nominal distinction and was like the second teammate on that 
distinction. 


Procedures and Measures 


As in the first experiment, subjects completed a background information 
sheet and the personal response-style test. Subjects were then informed 
that they and their teammates had been assigned an $11 pay level and 
that they were either an S2 or Q2, one teammate (the status-caster) was 
the opposite (a Q2 or an S2), and the other teammate was the same as 
the subject in response style. 

Subjects were again told that they would work as a team on one 10- 
trial round of the *meaning insight" task and then work on a second 
10-trial round of the same task as part of a different team. To study 
diversity and decision making under different technical procedures, sub- 
jects were told, team members had been randomly assigned different 
duties in the group. All three team members would make an initial choice 
on each trial. But then the subjects? teammates would publicly discuss 
their initial choices over the shared audio link (subjects were in separate 
rooms) before making a final choice on each trial. The subjects themselves 
would listen to this discussion without joining it, but they would take it 
into account in making their own final choices. Performance would be 
scored as a team, earning credit if all members agreed on the correct final 
choice. The best team earned a $100 bonus. 

Subjects’ two teammates were actually audiotapes of confederate- 
subject interactions from the first experiment, although several steps were 
taken to make them appear as live performances by other subjects.” Eight 


п All 82 subjects included in the analyses accepted the taped performances as live. 
Only 7 of 89 subjects were excluded from the data because of suspicions about their 
teammates, indicating that the procedures were successfully credible 
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audiotapes were selected for error-free confederate performances and ex- 
cellent sound quality. There were two tapes, one for each round, for each 
combination of sex and confederates’ deferential or nondeferential be- 
havior. The resulting tapes enacted slightly more extreme influence hi- 
erarchies between confederates and partners than average in the first 
experiment but were adequate to provide a strong test of the hypotheses 
here. The confederates’ influence with the partner over both rounds was 
93% of disagreement trials on the male-nondeferential tapes and 87% on 
the female-nondeferential tapes. Confederate influence was 33% on both 
the male- and female-deferential tapes. In this experiment, subjects in a 
given sex by confederate behavior condition all heard the same two tapes 
in the same order for round 1 and round 2. Tapes did not differ by whether 
the subject, taped confederate, and taped teammate were identified as 
52-02-52 or 02-52-02. 

At the end of round 1, subjects, as in the first experiment, completed 
a. brief questionnaire and received information on their two new team- 
mates for round 2. Again, they all would be paid the same; again, one 
teammate, the status-casting confederate, differed from the subject in 
response style, while the other teammate was like the subject. Thus, round 
2 replicated round 1 with different teammates. 

After round 2, subjects completed a postexperiment questionnaire con- 
taining the same measures of status beliefs as in the first experiment. 
Items measuring perceptions of teammates differed slightly. Instead of 
placing self and other on nine-point scales measuring perceived task skill 
and influence, subjects placed their two taped teammates on these scales 
after each round. The difference between scale points assigned to the 
taped teammate and the taped confederate provided measures of the 
teammate's perceived task skill and influence relative to that of the con- 
federate for each round. 


Results 


We first examined whether repeatedly witnessing someone of their own 
group emerge as high or low influence with people of the other group 
was sufficient to affect subjects’ evaluative in-group bias. It clearly was, 
as shown by subjects? preferences for their own group for a high-status 
position (bottom part of table 2). Subjects on teams where one of their 
own group was deferred to and influential showed a strong evaluative 
bias for their group. But when one of their group was repeatedly treated 
nondeferentially and was low in the influence hierarchy, subjects! pref- 
erences for their group were well below 50% (M = 37.5% for round 1 
and M = 21.3% for round 2), indicating that they actually favored the 
other group for a high-status position. These differences, which were 
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TABLE 5 
EXPERIMENT 2. MOST PEOPLE’S EVALUATIONS OF OWN AND OTHER'S 
RESPONSE GROUP 


CONDITION MEANS 


Male Teams Female Teams 
CONFEDERATE ЕЕ ae 
BEHAVIOR" Deferential Nondeferential Deferential Nondeferential 

Status 

Own group .... 6.083 (.550) 3.879 (1090) 6223  (.653) 3.679  (.874) 

Other group! ... 3000 (671) 5438 (892) 3650 (.958) 5.821 (708) 

Difference . . . 3.083 (1119) —1558 (1.507) 2575 (1.308) —2.143 (1.239) 
Competence: 

Own group .. . 5.921 (682) 4800 (888) 5.917  (.801) 4.444 (1.190) 

Other group* > 3429 (938) 5.000 (.979) 4.417 (1.092) 5.794 (1.157) 

Difference! ... 2492 (1246) —.200 (1.432) 1.500 (1.453) —1.349 (1.436) 
Considerate 

Own group! ... 4.250 (894) 5475 (786) 4.875 (920) 5964 (717) 

Other group .... 5.619 (883) 3.738 (985) 6.250 (550) 3191 (.965) 

Difference ..... —1.369 (1493) 1738 (1490) —1.375 (958) 2774 (1.403) 


NOTE.—Results averaged over subjects! response group (S2 or Q2). SDs are given in parentheses 
* Confederate behavior (deferential or nondeferential) significant at P < 000 ш analyses of variance. 
* Sex composition of team significant at P « 005 


highly significant in analyses of variance (round 1: F — 41.798, P « .000; 
round 2: F = 162.459, P < .000), were actually slightly more extreme for 
these third-party observer subjects than for the subjects in the first ex- 
periment. Recall, however, that the taped influence hierarchies third-party 
subjects experienced were also slightly more extreme than the average 
for subjects in the first experiment. 

The central test of whether third-party subjects formed status beliefs, 
however, is their assessment of how “most people" view the status and 
competence of the two response-style groups (table 5). Compared to ob- 
serving deferential treatment and high influence, repeatedly witnessing 
one of their own cast as having less to offer forced subjects to admit that 
most people see their group as lower status (M — 3.776 vs. M — 6.152, 
Е = 168.757, P « .000) and less competent (M = 4.618 vs. M = 5.919, 
Е = 41.232, P < .000). Compared to those in deferential conditions, third- 
party subjects in nondeferential conditions also believed that the other 
group is seen by most as higher in status (M — 5.634 vs. M — 3.317, F 
= 166.719, P < .000) and more competent (M = 5.407 vs. M = 3.911, 
Е = 41.882, P < .000). As a result, the status and competence difference 
scores (table 5) showed that subjects in deferential conditions believed 
that most people attribute higher status and more competence to their 
own group than to the other group (positive scores). Those in nondefer- 
ential conditions thought people attribute lower status and less compe- 
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TABLE 6 
EXPERIMENT 2: PERSONAL EVALUATIONS OF OWN AND OTHER'S 
RESPONSE STYLE/GROUP 





CONDITION MEANS 


Male Teams Female Teams 
CONFEDERATE pua qoae P Hio МИЛЕ АНЕ e Е 
BEHAVIOR Deferential Nondeferential Deferential Nondeferential 
Status-* 
Own group .. 5750 (754) 3888 (1.361) 6.000 (702) 3.786 (1050) 
Other group! . 2988 (1103) 5475 (798) 3738 (1151) 5.619 (683) 
Difference .... 2762 (1.661 —1588 (1702) 2263 (1.445) —1.833 (1.359) 
Competence: 
Own group: зе 5556 (1.092) 5.017 (1126) 5833 (952) 4.952 (1217) 
Other group ... 3.397 (1.493) 4.633 (1.129) 4.633 (1.293) 5016 (1635) 
Difference" ... .. 2159 (2046) .383 (1948) 1200 (1824)  —.064 (1.508) 
Сопадегаје “ 
Own group. . 4750 (1292) 5563 (769) 5.413 (908) 6179 (712) 
Other group . 5607 (1056) 3288 (1207) 6.167 (805) 2964  (.899) 
Difference ..... — 857 (1584) 2275 (1793) —754 (1381) 3.214 (1246) 


Norte —Results averaged over subjects! response group (52 ог Q2) SDs are given in parentheses 

* Confederate behavior (deferential or nondeferential) significant at P « .000 in analyses of variance 
1 Sex composition of team significant at P < 05 

+ Confederate behavior (deferential ог nondeferential) significant at P < 01 


tence to their own group than to the other group (negative difference 
scores), producing powerfully significant effects in analyses of variance 
(for status difference, F = 261.532, P < .000; for competence difference, 
Е = 83.351, P « .000). Clearly, subjects in nondeferential conditions not 
only overcame evaluative bias for their own group, but conceded the 
actual evaluative superiority of the other group. These results clearly show 
that third-party participants acquired status beliefs even when the beliefs 
disadvantaged their own group, offering strong confirmation of our 
hypotheses. 

Subjects’ personal evaluations of people in the two response-style 
groups generally corresponded to their ratings of what most people think 
of them (table 6). Those who participated in local realities where influence 
was asserted over those like themselves attributed less status and com- 
petence to their own group, and more to the other group, than did those 
who observed their group treated deferentially, producing highly signif- 
icant differences (for own group status, F = 82.903, P < .000; own group 
competence, F = 8.529, P < .005; for other group status, Е = 113.020, 
P < .000; other group competence, F = 7.117, Р < .009). As with most 
people's opinions, this yielded differences between perceptions of their 
own and the other groups! status that were actually negative for subjects 
in nondeferential conditions (see status difference scores in table 6; Ё = 
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150.359, P « .000, for deferential vs. nondeferential conditions). Once 
again, however, subjects resisted personally evaluating their own group 
as actually less competent than the other group, even though they thought 
most people would. Only one of the two competence difference scores in 
nondeferential conditions was actually negative, and it is very close to 
zero (table 6). It is interesting that such resistance occurred even in the 
face of the relatively extreme influence hierarchies that developed between 
the status-casting confederates and taped teammates. Because subjects in 
deferential conditions personally evaluated their own group as consid- 
erably more competent than the other group (large positive difference 
scores), while those in nondeferential conditions saw few differences be- 
tween the groups in competence, the contrast between conditions for these 
scores was nevertheless significant (F — 13.883, P « .000). 

Subjects! ratings of the social considerateness of both their own and 
the other group showed the compensatory effects that we found in ex- 
periment 1 as well (see considerateness means in tables 5 and 6). When 
either their own or the other group was deferred to and influential, sub- 
jects’ rated it, both in terms of most people's views (table 5) and their 
personal evaluations (table 6), as less considerate than when that group 
was low in influence and treated assertively. As a result, there were highly 
significant differences between deferential and nondeferential conditions 
in the considerateness attributed to subjects! own group (for *most peo- 
ple," F — 40.687, P « .000; for personal views, F — 14.403, P « .000), 
to the other group (for “most people," F = 166.258, P < .000; for personal 
views, F — 153.316, P « .000), and for the difference between their own 
and the other group (for “most people," F = 145.156, P < .000; for personal 
views, F — 110.847, P « .000). While the compensatory pattern of con- 
siderateness ratings was significant across the board, the effect was no- 
ticeably stronger for evaluations of the other group. As in the first ex- 
periment, subjects seem to moderate their stereotyping of their own group 
compared to the other group. 

As expected, whether subjects were labeled S2s or Q2s had no consistent 
effect on the status beliefs they formed. There were a small number dif- 
ferences between subjects in female and male teams, but as in the first 
experiment, there were none that suggested that the formation of status 
beliefs differed by gender (tables 5 and 6).” Finally, as the relative influ- 


" Similar to the first experiment, females compared to males rated the other group, 
but not their own group, as higher status and more competent across the board (see 
significant sex of team effects for the status and competence of the other group in 
tables 5 and 6). On the other hand, unlike the first study, female third-party participants 
rated their own group but not the other as more considerate (see considerateness of 
own group in tables 5 and 6). An interaction between sex and confederate behavior 
indicated that females personally (table 6, F — 4.098, P — .047) made more extreme 
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TABLE 7 
EXPERIMENT 2: PERCEPTIONS OF TAPED CONFEDERATE AND TEAM MEMBER 


CONDITION MEANS 
Male Teams Female Teams 

CONFEDERATE БЕЕН аан ЕНЕ cR PIU CLA drca C a Е 

BEHAVIOR" Deferential Nondeferential Deferential Nondeferential 
Relative task skill. 

Roundl ... 1978 (1.612) —.668 (1.816) 1.533 (1742) — 508 (1695) 

Round2.... 1.476 (1937) — 383 (2 139) 750 (1607) -—1143 (1993) 
Relative influence. 

Round 1 ........ 3.191 (2.581) -—2.900 (3.059 2650 (2641) —.191 (2657) 

Round 2 ........ 3.124 (2.822) —4.450 (3832) 1750 (2074) —3.952 (2819) 


NOTE —Results averaged over subjects’ response group (S2 or Q2) SDs are given in parentheses 
* Confederate behavior (deferential or nondeferential) significant at P « .000 in analyses of variance 


ence means in table 7 show, subjects accurately perceived the influence 
hierarchies that developed between the status-casting confederates and 
other teammates except for one condition in round 1 that corrected itself 
by round 2. Subjects attributed greater influence to the teammate in def- 
erential conditions (positive relative influence) and to the confederate in 
nondeferential conditions (negative relative influence). The difference in 
perceived relative influence in deferential and nondeferential conditions 
was highly significant (round 1: F = 52.332, P < .000; round 2: F = 
100.561, P « .000). Perceptions of teammates’ relative task skill followed 
suit (table 7), showing highly significant effects of the confederate's status- 
casting behavior (round 1: Е = 39.268, P < .000; round 2: F = 21.002, 
P < .000).* 

Itis clear from the results of this experiment that the repeated treatment 
of another as high or low influence by someone who is nominally different 


distinctions in the considerateness of the other group and thought most others would 
as well (table 5, F — 9669, P — .003), based on how teammates belonging to that 
group (the confederates) treated those of their own group. This is interesting given 
that confederates in female teams, if anything, treated the other teammate in a less 
extreme manner than did those in male teams. Recall that in the first experiment, 
females personally made significantly less extreme distinctions ın considerateness based 
on confederate behavior. Thus, women in the observer position tended to be more 
judgmental about the “niceness” of a group based on assertive or deferential behavior 
while women receiving such behavior were less judgmental in this way compared to 
similar men. 

13 There was a surprising main effect of response-style group (52/02) on round 2 relative 
skill, indicating that subjects who were Q2s tended to rate their other teammate more 
highly relative to the confederate than did subjects who were 525. This effect is difficult 
to interpret given that S2 and Q2 subjects heard tapes of the identical confederate- 
teammate interaction on each round. It is noteworthy that there are no corresponding 
effects of response-style group on perceived influence in round 2 or on status beliefs 
about S2s and Q2s 
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can "teach" status beliefs about the nominal distinction to third parties 
who share the other's nominal category and participate in the local reality 
of the encounter. It is striking that the status beliefs formed by third-party 
participants were so similar to those formed by subjects in the first ex- 
periment who were personally cast as high or low influence. There are 
trade-offs between the position of the witness and that of the direct re- 
cipient of status-evaluated treatment. While the experience of direct treat- 
ment is surely more powerful, by the same token, it may engender more 
resistance than is evoked by observing another of one's group treated as 
high or low influence. When we put most peoples’ and personal evalu- 
ations of response groups from both experiments into four-way analyses 
of variance (experiment x sex composition x confederate behavior x 
subject's response group), there were few significant effects of interest, 
with one set of exceptions. In nondeferential conditions, there were few 
differences between third-party and directly treated subjects in the status 
attributed to own and the other group, personally and by most people. 
In deferential conditions, however, third-party subjects attributed much 
greater status to their own group than did directly treated subjects. Doubts 
about deservingness and issues of modesty are less apparent and con- 
straining for observers than for actors. Thus third-party observation of 
status-evaluated treatment and corresponding influence may be especially 
effective in spreading status beliefs that flatter one's own group.” 


DISCUSSION 


Status construction theory's account of how the conjunction of structural 
conditions and interactional processes create consensual status beliefs de- 
pends heavily on its claims about the power of interaction not only to 
create status beliefs, but also to "teach" them to others by treating those 
others in accord with the beliefs. Spreading beliefs by this means is es- 
sential to the diffusion process that allows status beliefs emerging from 
local encounters at the margins between social groups to become widely 
shared cultural schemas for organizing social relations between nominally 
distinct groups. The two experiments here offer strong evidence that in- 
teraction can indeed spread status beliefs as the theory claims. The first 


^ Interpretation of differences between the experiments are confounded by small dif- 
ferences in the extremity of the influence hierarchies typical in the first experiment 
compared to those presented on tapes in the second experiment. The taped hierarchies, 
however, were equally more extreme in nondeferential conditions (3396 vs. 4696 for 
experiment 1) as in deferential conditions (90% vs. 78%). Therefore, differences in the 
extremity of the hierarchies subjects were exposed to in the two experiments are 
unlikely to fully account for these results. 
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experiment also provides new evidence about the interactional contexts 
that create status beliefs by verifying а general mechanism by which 
interaction induces status beliefs. 

In the first experiment, subjects formed status beliefs about the nominal 
distinction after experiencing two rounds of goal-oriented interaction, each 
time with a partner who was similar to them in resources but who differed 
from them on an unevaluated nominal distinction. The partners treated 
the subjects as though the nominal difference carried status value by either 
deferring to or asserting influence over the subjects, creating an influence 
hierarchy between them. Subjects who were repeatedly influential and 
deferred to formed beliefs that, in the eyes of *most people," persons in 
their own nominal group are typically more respected, higher status, more 
powerful, and more competent than those in the other nominal group. 
Subjects who were repeatedly cast as low influence by their nondeferential 
partners were forced to concede that most people rate those in their own 
nominal group as lower status and less competent than those in the other 
group. Thus, in this experiment, partners who acted as though they held 
status beliefs about the nominal distinction "taught" those beliefs to the 
subjects by creating influence hierarchies in the encounters that reflected 
the status beliefs. This experiment also shows that status beliefs develop 
from the behavioral enactment of influence hierarchies between nominally 
different people even without supporting resource differences between 
them, as Webster and Hysom (1998) predict. 

The second experiment demonstrated that interaction can spread status 
beliefs not only to those who are directly cast into an influence hierarchy 
by a believer but also to bystanders who witness these influence hierar- 
chies between people of different nominal groups. Subjects participated 
in two rounds of goal-oriented interaction where they witnessed a resource 
equal who was nominally different from them treat a teammate who was 
nominally like them in a way that resulted in an influence hierarchy 
between the two. When these third-party participants repeatedly expe- 
rienced one of their own deferred to and influential, they formed beliefs 
that those in their own nominal group were higher status and more com- 
petent than those in the other group. When they experienced persons of 
the other nominal group consistently assert influence over those of their 
own group, subjects admitted that most people see their group as lower 
status and less competent than the other group. 

The results of these experiments demonstrate that interaction has the 
capacity to spread status beliefs widely through behavioral enactments 
that create local realities for participants that appear to embody the beliefs. 
The capacity of interaction to spread status beliefs to bystanders as well 
as direct actors greatly enhances the power and reach of the diffusion 
process created by encounters between people from distinct nominal 
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groups. Simulations of the processes described by status construction the- 
ory show that encounters of three to six people will act as social dynamos 
that propagate status beliefs widely in society (Ridgeway and Balkwell 
1997). Consequently, the processes demonstrated in these experiments of- 
fer important evidence for the plausibility of status construction theory's 
claim that interactional processes are sufficient to produce status beliefs 
that become widely shared and play a role in the structure of inequality 
for the society as a whole. 

With the addition of these results, there is now good evidence for several 
of the processes implicated in status construction theory. The theory argues 
that when people must regularly interact across a social-difference bound- 
ary with regard to shared goals, the terms on which they interact, which 
are affected by structural conditions such as resource differences between 
them, affect the hierarchies of influence and esteem that emerge in the 
encounters. When people repeatedly experience a consistent association 
between the social-difference groups actors belong to and the actors! in- 
fluence and esteem in encounters, people form shared status beliefs about 
the differences that favor the influence-advantaged group. In partial sup- 
port of this argument, an earlier study of *doubly dissimilar" encounters 
demonstrated that when nominally different actors who differ in economic 
resources interact and develop corresponding influence hierarchies be- 
tween them, both the advantaged and disadvantaged actors develop status 
beliefs that favor the advantaged nominal group (Ridgeway et al. 1998). 
Thus, if one group has a resource advantage over another and this biases 
the development of influence hierarchies in intergroup encounters (as other 
evidence suggests that it will), the results of this study suggest that inter- 
group encounters will foster a persistent surplus of status beliefs favoring 
the advantaged group. 

The surplus of status beliefs favoring the advantaged group that are 
produced in local intergroup encounters has the potential to spread widely 
in the society because people carry status beliefs formed in one intergroup 
context to their next such encounter and act on them there. This part of 
the theory, while not yet directly tested, is supported by evidence that 
actors transfer their expectations about categories of actors formed in one 
situation to future interactions with actors of that category (Markovsky 
et al. 1984; Pugh and Wahrman 1983). The theory then argues that by 
acting on their new status beliefs in subsequent intergroup encounters, 
actors induce others to take on these beliefs. This creates a broad diffusion 
process that allows the surplus of status beliefs fostered in *doubly dis- 
similar" encounters to spread widely and gradually overcome the caco- 
phany of conflicting beliefs among the population, resulting in near con- 
sensual status beliefs about the nominal distinction. The two experiments 
reported here support this part of the argument by showing that actors 
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do indeed spread status beliefs to others by acting on them. Furthermore, 
computer simulations indicate that given that interaction does foster and 
spread status beliefs as these studies show, the emergence of widely shared 
status beliefs is indeed a plausible outcome under many structural con- 
ditions (Ridgeway and Balkwell 1997). 

Status construction theory implies a general mechanism by which in- 
teraction creates status beliefs that had not been directly demonstrated 
prior to the studies reported here. As Webster and Hysom (1998) have 
pointed out, the repeated association of a nominal difference with positions 
in an interactional influence hierarchy should be sufficient to create shared 
status beliefs favoring the influence-advantaged group even without sup- 
porting resource differences between the groups, according to the theory. 
Our first experiment has now confirmed that this is indeed the case. Now 
that there is evidence for this general mechanism of belief formation in 
interaction, Webster and Hysom's generalization of status construction 
theory to the development of status beliefs from factors other than just 
economic differences becomes plausible. They argue that алу factor that 
systematically biases the development of influence hierarchies between 
nominally different actors willlead to widely shared status beliefs favoring 
the factor-advantaged nominal group. With this generalization of the the- 
ory, it becomes reasonable to consider, for instance, how the processes 
described by status construction theory might foster status beliefs about 
computer literacy from encounters among computer experienced and non- 
experienced children in schools and adults in the workplace. 

Status construction theory is addressed to the formation, maintenance, 
and change of status beliefs about social distinctions among people who 
must regularly interact with one another in regard to shared goals. Con- 
sequently, the processes it describes are most likely to be implicated in 
the maintenance or change of cultural status beliefs about groups with 
high rates of interaction under terms of mutual, if often unequal, inter- 
dependence such as men and women or interdependent racial or ethnic 
groups. When people of different categories must interact with regard to 
shared goals in the workplace, in the schools, or in the home, the hier- 
archies of influence and esteem that develop create powerful local realities 
for their participants. It is the apparent social “truths” enacted in these 
local realities that persuade people to take on, as a matter of practical 
realism, status beliefs that devalue their own groups. This is the means 
by which interaction transforms structural advantages between groups 
into shared cultural status beliefs. 

Status construction theory does not claim that the processes that it 
describes are the only ones by which consensual status beliefs arise in 
society. Other theories, however, must also explicitly account for the means 
by which groups that are disadvantaged by a status belief are pressured 
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to overcome their preferences for their own group and concede that most 
people attribute less esteem and competence to their group than to other 
groups. It is this concession of the “reality” of status beliefs by those they 
disadvantage as well as those they advantage that makes status beliefs a 
force for inequality among both individuals and social groups. 
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This study refines and experimentally tests a theory of relational 
cohesion that explains how and when actors become committed to 
one another in the context of multiactor exchange. The theory asserts 
that frequent social exchange results in (1) positive emotions that 
solidify and strengthen the person-to-group bond and (2) uncertainty 
reduction that renders the focal group more salient in relation to 
others. These two mechanisms produce a sense of psychological 
group formation and ultimately increase observable acts of com- 
mitment. In a “productive exchange" setting, three actors negotiate 
a joint venture that requires the assent of 21 members. The ex- 
changes featured two forms of commitment behavior: the giving of 
small token gifts and the decision to invest in a three-way prisoner's 
dilemma. The results suggest that positive emotion and uncertainty 
reduction are theoretically distinct and affect commitment behavior 
through different mechanisms. The article concludes by discussing 
the general implications for commitment and social order. 


INTRODUCTION 


Social exchange is inherently a joint activity in which two or more actors 
attempt to produce a flow of benefits better than they can achieve alone 
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or in other relationships. The jointness of the task varies across forms or 
types of social exchange, as does the underlying interdependency among 
the actors (Thibaut and Kelley 1959; Blau 1964). To the degree that social 
exchanges recur among the same actors, the properties of jointness and 
interdependence should promote the development of relationships or 
groups. One explanation for this is uncertainty reduction (Cook and Em- 
erson 1984; Kollock 1994), another is positive emotion (Lawler and Yoon 
1993, 1996, 1998). These two processes are more ог less robust across 
various types of social exchange, and in a larger sense, they are key 
foundations for solidarity and social order. In this article, we examine a 
neglected form of social exchange, productive exchange, and test the role 
of uncertainty reduction and emotional/affective processes in the develop- 
ment of person-to-group commitments. We take person-to-group com- 
mitment or attachment as a reflection of emergent group formation (Tajfel 
and Turner 1979, 1986; Rabbie and Horowitz 1988; Kramer 1993; Parsons 
1951). 

Productive exchange is based on mutual interdependencies that are 
strong enough to make joint action or collaboration the most profitable 
option to individual actors. Examples include neighbors deciding to ar- 
range for the landscaping of a common area, universities agreeing to 
develop a joint distance-learning program, corporations negotiating their 
respective contributions to a joint lobbying effort directed at a state leg- 
islature, or several unions developing a common approach to negotiations 
with a city government. In each case, two or more actors can produce a 
joint good by contributing their individual resources or talents to the 
collective endeavor. In productive exchange, there are strong incentives 
for exchange, and the main question is whether the actors can coordinate 
their actions to forge agreements. 

Productive exchange is one of four fundamental forms of social 
exchange identified by exchange theorists (Emerson 1972, 1981; Molm 
1994; Molm and Cook 1995); the other basic forms include negotiated, 
reciprocal, and generalized exchange. Negotiated exchange involves ex- 
plicit and binding agreements, about actor-to-actor flows of benefit, made 
at a single point in time. Reciprocal exchange involves sequences of uni- 
lateral giving among two actors over time. The common thread here is 
that both kinds of exchange are inherently dyadic, that is, each involves 
*direct" transactions between two actors. Generalized exchange is a uni- 
lateral form of exchange in which givers and receivers are not matched 
in pairs, that is, A gives to B who gives to C who gives to A. Productive 


The order of authorship was determined alphabetically and does not reflect differential 
contributions. Direct correspondence to Edward J. Lawler, School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 14853 
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exchange is indirect and generalized in the sense that it entails a person- 
to-group and group-to-person exchange. Molm (1994) aptly terms this a 
"group cooperation" subtype of exchange, while Yamagishi and Cook 
(1993) describe it as\“group generalized exchange.” ? 

Productive exchange is the most group-oriented form of exchange (Em- 
erson 1972, 1976, 1981; Yamagishi and Cook 1993; Molm 1994; Molm 
and Cook 1995). It is also the least studied. Exchange theorists tend to 
use the term productive exchange in somewhat variable ways (see Em- 
erson 1972; Molm 1994; Molm and Cook 1995), so our first task is to 
sharpen the concept. We define productive exchange in terms of four 
properties as follows. 

First, productive exchange involves two or more individuals who gen- 
erate a single, socially produced object or event. The rewards from pro- 
ductive exchange may be divisible (as when three corporations jointly 
generate a profit) or indivisible (as when three colleagues author a man- 
uscript), but in either case, there is a single source of profit that all share 
in some way (Emerson 1972, 1981). Of special importance is the relation 
between the actor and group: the flow of contributions are from person 
to group, and the flow of rewards are from group to person. Productive 
exchange can occur in dyads or larger groups, but the prototype of pro- 
ductive exchange involves three or more actors, because in such groups 
the person-to-group feature is more easily separable from person-to-person 
attachments. In dyadic productive exchange, the person-to-group bond is 
more wrapped up with the person-to-person bond. 

Second, compared to the other forms of exchange mentioned above, 
productive exchange involves higher degrees of interdependence, that is, 
joint control over outcomes (Molm 1994). This is manifest in the fact that 
(1) the potential profits from a productive exchange are greater than any 
other option actors have, and (2) successful exchange requires the assent 
of all group members. Noncooperation by any single individual is suffi- 
cient to prevent the exchange from transpiring. Exchange theorists since 


2 In direct exchange (negotiated or reciprocal), each actor provides valued benefits to 
the other, yet no additional value 1s produced by their joint acts, A giving to B and 
B giving to A In productive exchange, the combination of these benefits is greater 
than the sum of the individual benefits, e.g., group benefit > A + B. If A and B are 
scholars, direct exchanges might involve each providing comments on the other's 
papers, productive exchange might involve joint work, such as a coauthored paper in 
which each brings different talents or expertise. Direct exchange produces benefits for 
each, whereas productive exchange produces a joint good. 

* It should be noted that free riding is not relevant here. Free riding would be an issue 
in productive exchange if (1) the good is public and therefore accessible to parties who 
are not a part of the collaboration, or (2) the parties to the productive-exchange agree- 
ment can abrogate the agreement afterward, i.e , not fulfill its terms. In our research, 
the joint goods are under control of the parties to productive exchange, and the 
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Thibaut and Kelley (1959) have recognized interdependence as a central 
property of exchange, and recent theorizing of exchange structures (Molm 
1994; Molm and Cook 1995) has identified important structural variations 
in interdependence that make productive exchange stand out as the most 
cooperative. 

Third, productive exchange occurs in a context that poses significant 
coordination problems. These make it difficult for actors to realize their 
mutual interests despite incentives to do so.* The coordination problems 
can be due to limited communication because of the number of individuals 
involved, or because of the constraints on the exchange process. For ex- 
ample, in negotiated exchange coordination problems occur if the offers 
made by multiple partners are simultaneous rather than sequential; 
whereas in reciprocal exchange long delays between the unilateral benefit 
flows would generate coordination problems. In this research, we use a 
multiactor, person-to-group negotiation context to create the necessary 
coordination problems. 

Fourth, in productive exchange, each actor makes a single demand or 
claim from a single pool of rewards produced at the group level. For 
example, a corporation may ask for a certain percent of the revenue 
generated by a four-way consortium or a high school may ask for a certain 
level of access to a jointly developed practice field. А single pool of group- 
generated resources distinguishes productive exchange from "inclusively" 
or “positively” connected relations where payoffs stem from multiple pools 
at the dyadic level (see Patton and Willer 1990; Willer 1999; Emerson 
1981). If the product of productive exchange is divisible, as in the above 
examples, decisions about whether to engage in a collaborative effort also 
entail decisions about how benefits are to be shared. 

It is the combination of the above four properties that give productive 
exchange its distinctive character. Productive exchange is a group- 
oriented, coordination task in which actors seek to produce a valued result 
through their joint collaboration. Productive exchange can involve a ne- 
gotiated or reciprocal form of person-to-group, group-to-person exchange. 
For example, three actors could be negotiating the division of profits from 
a mutual fund, or each could be giving monetary contributions to the 
group without a specified future return. In the former, where the benefits 
from productive exchange are negotiated, there is less uncertainty about 


exchange agreements are binding. We impose these particular conditions experimen- 
tally, but the concept of productive exchange also applies to conditions where free 
riding is possible. 

* Theoretically, if coordination problems of some sort did not exist, the mutual interests 
and incentives favoring exchange would lead actors to reach an accommodation easily. 
See Schelling (1960) for a related discussion of coordination problems in contexts with 
strong incentives for cooperation 
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the contingencies of reward because agreements are explicit and binding 
(Molm 1994). 

We address two theoretical questions in this research. First, under what 
conditions will prodüctive exchange among three actors generate a sense 
of groupness and cohesion among them? Second, what role do emotions 
and feelings play in this cohesion process, and how does this compare to 
traditional exchange-theoretic explanations that center on uncertainty re- 
duction? We assert that group cohesion, defined as the perception of the 
group as a unifying force or object, is an important part of the commitment 
process. Higher group cohesion should cause members to remain in the 
group despite valued alternatives, engage in symbolic or token gestures 
that signify the group border, initiate new ventures involving risk, and 
avoid exercising power against other group members. Such behaviors 
indicate actors have formed a person-to-group tie and, through this, have 
developed a commitment to the group and its members. 

Parsons (1951) drew a sharp distinction between person-to-person and 
person-to-group attachments, arguing that the latter are crucial to social 
order because individuals are limited in the number of social relations 
they can or will maintain. Even in relatively small groups, each dyadic 
relation will not necessarily form or be equally strong. Groups, as such, 
endure by having common foci, experiences, and identities above and 
beyond interpersonal ties among actors (Brewer 1993; Collins 1981). The 
importance of person-to-group ties is further evidenced in the organiza- 
tional commitment literature (Kanter 1968, 1972; Hall 1988; Lincoln and 
Kalleberg 1985; Lawler 1992a) and in psychological analyses of social 
identity (Tajfel and Turner 1986; Hogg and Turner 1985; Rabbie and 
Horowitz 1988). In social-identity terms, *psychological group formation" 
is a powerful unifying force among a set of interdependent actors (see 
also Berger and Luckmann 1967, pp. 57—60; Collins 1989). Applied to the 
forms of exchange, productive exchange should be especially conducive 
to person-to-group ties. 

Productive exchange is prone to such attachments because, in the ab- 
stract, joint social activities generate positive emotions or feelings. We 
certainly are not the first to recognize this connection. The same point 
was central to Durkheim's (1915) analysis of ritual behavior as detailed 
in his Elementary Forms of Religious Life, and has been used extensively 
by Collins (1981, 1989) in his theory of interaction ritual chains. Collins 
postulates that joint activity produces a common focus, a sense of group 
affiliation, and an emotional uplift associated with the group interaction. 
Applied to productive exchange, this common focus should heighten the 
degree to which reaching agreements will produce an “emotional 
buzz”—feeling good, elated, energized; whereas failing to reach agree- 
ments will produce an *emotional down"—feeling bad, disappointed, de- 
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pressed. Lawler and Yoon (1996, 1998) have developed and tested a theory 
of relational cohesion that explicates this process for negotiated exchange 
among dyads in a network. Now we aim to theorize and test whether 
productive social exchange among multiple actors promotes cognitive or 
psychological group formation through comparable emotional processes. 


BACKGROUND 


Social exchange theory has focused on contexts where two or more actors 
seek to arrive at a satisfactory exchange of benefits. It is generally assumed 
that individuals exchange for instrumental reasons. In the parlance of 
exchange theory, successful exchange is a rewarding or reinforcing event, 
while failed exchange is a costly or punishing event. Exchange theory 
presumes that people exchange repeatedly with the same actors when 
success occurs but move to others when failure occurs. The underlying 
theoretical mechanism here may be either operant conditioning (Homans 
1961; Emerson 1972) or rational choice (Kollock 1994; Cook and Whit- 
meyer 1992; Macy 1993). 

The standard exchange-theory explanation for commitment is that fre- 
quent exchange reduces uncertainty. When actors repeatedly exchange 
resources, they should learn more about one another, find each other more 
predictable, and infer that they have similar orientations to the exchange 
task. Predictability, expectation confirmation, and the like can be consid- 
ered a benefit of staying with the same actor (Emerson 1981; Molm 1994; 
Molm and Cook 1995). Research in cognitive psychology supports the 
notion that individuals tend to avoid unpredictable or uncertain decision 
contexts (Tversky and Kahneman 1974; Kahneman and Tversky 1979, 
1996). More recently, the uncertainty-reduction hypothesis has been af- 
firmed by Kollock (1994) who shows that commitment is more likely to 
form in spot markets, where the quality of the products bought are un- 
knowable. А simple way to characterize this point of view is shown in 
figure 1. 

This same theme emerges in a variety of other commitment explana- 
tions, ranging from those centered on trust (Pruitt and Kimmel 1977; 
Yamagishi 1995) or relation-specific assets (Williamson 1981) to those 
dealing with embeddedness within larger social units (Granovetter 1973, 
1985). Taken as a whole, these theories generally concur that reduced 
uncertainty sets focal relations or groups apart from others and increases 
their instrumental value to actors. 

We adopt a somewhat different approach, starting with the premise 
that commitment in dyads and larger groups may grow from expressive, 
as well as instrumental, foundations (Parsons 1951). We argue that with 
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repetitive exchange, groups and relations become salient social objects 
that have a cognitive or subjective reality to actors. As such, these relations 
or groups may take on objective value and become ends in themselves 
(Berger and Luckmann 1967; Collins 1989; Lawler and Yoon 1996). 
Within exchange theories, the expressive character of group formation is 
translated into instrumental language and thus loses independent theo- 
retical status (see Lawler and Thye [1999] for further discussion). Our 
focus on the expressive underpinnings of commitment extends and com- 
plements the traditional social exchange approach based on instrumental 
behavior. 

The instrumental foundation assumed by exchange theorists makes 
microsocial orders, in the form of social relations and groups, tenuous and 
unstable. One might imagine social life as a grand spot market in which 
ties do form, but they have difficulty enduring in the context of competitive 
bidding, free rider problems, and changing incentives in the environment 
(Frank 1988, 1993). Microsocial orders—that is, stable networks of re- 
lations or groups—are problematic because of the uncertainties and risks 
involved in forming enduring or lasting social bonds or connections (e.g., 
Molm 1994; Frank 1988). Several solutions have been proposed for social 
order problems of this nature, especially in the rational choice and social 
dilemma literatures (e.g., Hardin 1968; Hechter 1987; Macy 1993; Ya- 
magishi 1995), and exchange theorists have imported many of these ideas 
into their theorizing about networks (Yamagishi and Cook 1993; Molm 
1994; Lawler and Yoon 1996). Because many exchanges occur in the 
context of environmental uncertainty, the majority of the solutions are 
directed at conditions that reduce risk and uncertainty (Molm and Cook 
1995). 

Lawler and Yoon (1996) put forth an alternative explanation for com- 
mitment, one based on the emotional/affective processes exchange tends 
to induce. This approach is based on the notion that success at exchange 
makes people feel good, while failure makes them feel bad (see Willer, 
Lovaglia, and Markovsky [1997] for evidence; see Gillmore [1987] for 
potential qualifications). The *theory of relational cohesion" contends that 
individually felt emotions unleash a cognitive process through which the 
emotion is attributed in part to the relations or groups that constitute the 
context for exchange. In this manner, groups can become objects of in- 
trinsic value to actors due to the positive emotions generated from 
exchange. As such, the social order problems inherent in uncertain or 
unpredictable relations are not as problematic. This theoretical argument 
is captured in figure 2. 

Thus, there are two exchange-theoretic explanations for commitment, 
an emotional/affective one and an uncertainty reduction one. Uncertainty 
reduction emphasizes the instrumental side of exchange while the emo- 
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tional/affective mechanism stresses the expressive. In the current research, 
we seek to determine if uncertainty reduction predicts person-to-group 
commitment in а productive exchange context and to assess if the emo- 
tional/affective processes observed previously adds explanatory power. 
Affirmative answers to these questions would verify two independent 
mechanisms through which actors become committed to each other in 
productive exchange. 

In addition, this research extends the theory of relational cohesion be- 
yond the dyad by investigating the commitment processes in multiactor 
(.е., triadic) exchange. The move from dyads to triads has important 
theoretical implications for exchange if combined with a productive 
exchange structure. For instance, in triads, compared to dyads, each actor 
has to predict and anticipate the behavior of two others instead of one, 
which makes it even more difficult for actors to coordinate their behaviors. 
Because there also is more uncertainty about reaching agreement, suc- 
cessful exchanges are likely to be perceived as a more significant accom- 
plishment. Thus, in a multiactor productive exchange context, repeated 
exchange should have stronger effects on the perceived predictability of 
the others, and successful transactions should produce even stronger pos- 
itive emotions. We investigate a three-actor productive exchange because 
this is the simplest case of multiactor productive exchange wherein person- 
to-group ties are distinct from the interpersonal bonds (Simmel 1950; 
Berger and Luckmann 1967). 


THE THEORY 


The central idea of our theorizing and research is that social exchange 
has emotional effects on actors, and if these are attributed to social units, 
the social unit takes on expressive value or intrinsic worth. Persons de- 
velop stronger ties to groups that are perceived as a source of positive 
feeling or emotion and weaker ties to those perceived as a source of 
negative feelings or emotion. These ties are instrumental to the degree 
they reflect the benefits of mutually satisfactory exchange; they are ex- 
pressive to the degree the social unit is an object of affective attachment. 


5 One might argue that these two mechanisms are intertwined: a reduction of uncer- 
tainty could enhance positive feelings, or positive feelings may generate a greater sense 
of predictability Relational cohesion theory assumes these are parallel processes, pro- 
duced by a common cause, i.e., repetitive exchange, and there is some evidence for 
this (see Lawler and Yoon 1996). Our measurement procedures and empirical test 
isolate these mechanisms accordingly. 


6 Simmel (1950) argues that triads are the smallest group in which people begin to 
perceive the force, presence, or reality of a social unit external to themselves. 
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The theory of relational cohesion shows how emotions generate such 
affective attachments (Lawler and Yoon 1996, 1998). In this article, by 
incorporating uncertainty reduction as a distinct pathway to commitment 
and group formation, we broaden the theory and make it possible to 
address both instrumental and expressive consequences of repetitive 
exchange and structural power dependence conditions. 

The theory contains three foundational ideas. First, network structures 
shape who is likely to interact and exchange with whom, by providing 
incentives for actors to exchange with some and not others (Skvoretz and 
Lovaglia 1995). The same actors are likely to exchange with each other 
across time under fixed structural conditions. Second, successful exchange 
efforts produce an emotional buzz, that is, mild, positive feelings; while 
failure to accomplish exchange generates mild negative feelings (Lovaglia 
1997; Lawler and Yoon 1996, 1998). The emotions of concern here are 
involuntary internal events that simply *happen to people" (Hochschild 
1983).' Third, actors are motivated to understand the sources of these 
feelings because they want to reproduce good feelings and avoid bad 
feelings in the future. Vet, the source of these feelings is unclear, given 
that exchange entails a joint accomplishment. This presents actors with 
an attribution problem (see Weiner [1985] for a relevant theory). The result 
is "cognitive work" by individuals, in which social units—exchange re- 
lations or groups—are a part of their explanation for the emotions felt. 
In productive exchange, then, groups become objects of attachment to 
the degree that they are perceived as a source of positive individual feel- 
ings. Cohesion and commitment behavior are consequences of this. 

In figure 3, we offer a modified theory of relational cohesion that in- 
corporates the effect of uncertainty. The appendix contains a formaliza- 
tion. The exogenous, endogenous, and dependent variables are discussed 
in turn below. ` 

The exogenous conditions are the structural relations of power depen- 
dence or interdependence among the actors (Emerson 1981; Molm 1994). 
Power is defined as the structural capability for some actors to extract 
resources from others as determined by levels of dependence. Power ca- 
pability is distinct from power use (tactics or strategies) and the actual 
or realized power manifest in the division of payoffs (Emerson 1972, 
Bacharach and Lawler 1981; Lawler 1992b; Molm 1987). Adapting Em- 
erson’s concept of dependence to a group of multiple actors sharpens the 


7 An emotion is defined as a relatively short-lived positive or negative evaluative state 
that involves neurophysiological, neuromuscular, and sometimes cognitive elements 
(Kemper 1978, Izard 1977). 
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distinction between person-to-person and person-to-group dependencies. 
Assuming a set of actors in a group, each actor's dependence on the group 
is equal to the maximum benefit from the focal group versus the maximum 
benefit from an alternative group. The total or mutual interdependence 
in the group refers to the average of each members’ individual dependence 
on the group. Dependence equality/inequality refers to the relative dif- 
ferences between members’ dependence on the group (see the appendix, 
below, for formal definitions). In this research, we experimentally cross 
low versus high total (average) dependence on the group with equal versus 
unequal dependence on the group. 

The theory predicts that greater total dependence and equal versus 
unequal dependence will produce more frequent exchange in the focal 
group. Higher total dependence increases the opportunity costs of opting 
for an alternative group affiliation; it also gives members more flexibility 
to adapt and more room for misperception or miscalculation. This is 
because there is a larger range of agreements that meet a “sufficiency” 
criterion, that is, provide each actor more than the expected value from 
the alternative group. The negative impact of dependence inequality re- 
flects the fact that inequalities of power will raise issues of fairness and 
legitimacy that are likely to be absent under equal dependence (Molm 
1990; Brines and Joyner 1999). 'The interaction effect indicates that the 
combination of high total and equal dependence on the group should 
produce an extra structural push toward repetitive exchange and the 
resulting group formation (i.e., commitment) process. 

The theory posits an indirect sequence by which structural power de- 
pendence conditions promote group formation. In fact, the endogenous 
process is the heart of the theory. It starts with the exchange frequencies 
produced by the structure of dependence. One endogenous path operates 
through the uncertainty reduction effects of exchange frequency, and the 
second endogenous path operates through the emotional/affective effects 
of exchange frequency. These two processes converge in that each en- 
hances perceptions that the group is a unifying or cohesive unit (see also 
Bollen and Hoyle 1990). The theory assumes that these effects are distinct, 
analytically and empirically. Our prediction is that the two paths represent 
different, but complementary, explanations for how group formation 
emerges out of social exchange processes. 


* One of the most important insights of Emerson's power dependence theory is that 
power dependence relations are nonzero sum. This means that the average or total 
dependence in a relation can vary independently of the relative or equality/mequality 
of power. Bacharach and Lawler (1981), Molm (1987), and Lawler and Yoon (1996) 
have further developed this idea A nonzero sum concept is particularly important for 
productive exchange because a key property of this form of exchange is mutual 
interdependence. 
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The main dependent variables are commitment behaviors, two forms 
of which are investigated here: token gifts provided to others unilaterally 
and without strings or contingencies, and willingness to contribute to a 
new joint venture.? Token gifts in this research lack instrumental value 
and are symbolic of a shared group affiliation; the new joint venture takes 
the form of a N-person social dilemma where noncontributing is the dom- 
inant strategy and the well-known disparity between individual and col- 
lective rationality is present (Platt 1973; Axelrod 1984). Gift giving can 
be construed as more expressive than contribution behavior, while con- 
tribution behavior is more instrumental than gift giving. These behaviors 
are observed after actors have had the opportunity to establish a sense 
of group through frequent or repetitive exchange. Previous tests of re- 
lational cohesion theory have found the predicted effects on these forms 
of commitment behavior in a negotiated exchange context (see Lawler 
and Yoon 1993, 1996; Lawler et al. 1995). 

The two endogenous paths can be construed as capturing different 
facets of group formation. Uncertainty reduction is a boundary-defining 
process by which actors come to see the group as set off from other 
relations or groups. This occurs because of the risks associated with less 
predictable relations and groups. Research in psychology generally in- 
dicates that actors avoid risking the loss of highly probable benefits, like 
those anticipated from predictable exchange (Tversky and Kahneman 
1981). This preference should shift the orientation of actors toward more 
predictable exchange relations, making them a salient object of awareness. 
In this manner, predictable relations may come to have "distinctiveness" 
in social identity terms (Brewer 1993) as they are cognitively set off from 
others. 

The emotional effects of exchange can be interpreted as a social bonding 
process through which the group becomes an object of intrinsic or ex- 
pressive value. This occurs because actors perceive the group context as 
partly responsible for their positive feelings, suggesting the "valuation" 
dimension of group formation that is sometimes referred to as "group 
status" (Brewer 1993) or “group value” (Tyler 1990, 1994). It is now gen- 
erally accepted that group distinctiveness and group valuation are primary 
sources of psychological group formation, along with common fate and 
mutual interdependence (Kramer and Brewer 1984; Rabbie and Horowitz 


? Commitment is defined as the attachment of an individual to a relation, group, 
organization, or some other social unit (Kanter 1968). There are various behavioral 
forms this might take. А standard form is continuing exchange with the same others 
(stay behavior); others we have included are unilateral gift giving and investing in a 
new venture (Lawler and Yoon 1993, 1996, 1998). We focus on gifts and investment 
in a social dilemma for theoretical reasons, but we also analyze the continuance form 
of commitment behavior 
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1988; Kramer 1991, 1993). Thus, the main ingredients for psychological 
group formation are embedded in the productive form of exchange (in- 
terdependence and common fate) and manifest in the theoretical model 
we test (group distinctiveness and group evaluation). If a salient group 
boundary and person-to-group bonding are bases for group-oriented com- 
mitment in productive exchange, we should observe two separate but 
converging endogenous processes through which actors develop collective 
orientations and become willing to act with reference to the group. 

To summarize, the theory predicts that greater interdependence and 
equality of dependence on the group promotes person-to-group commit- 
ments, indirectly and endogenously, through the following steps: (1) High 
interdependence and equal dependence generate more frequent exchange 
among actors. (2) More frequent exchange among these actors increases 
(a) positive emotions or feelings and (b) the perceived predictability of the 
others. (3) Positive emotions and perceptions of predictability each make 
the relation more salient as a unifying, cohesive object in the situation. 
(4) Greater perceived cohesion produces more commitment to group, as 
reflected in unilateral gift giving among members and inclinations to 
undertake new collaborations that involve risk or the potential for mal- 
feasance. The theoretical model specifies a series of interconnected bi- 
variate hypotheses shown in figure 3. 


METHOD 
The Productive Exchange Context 


Several features of the experimental setting were designed to create a 
productive exchange context as conceptualized in the introduction. First, 
three actors were deciding whether to engage in a collaborative effort 
that was likely to produce more profits than they could achieve alone or 
in any other group available to them. The instructions explained that this 
profit was produced from a three-way research and development project 
that required the assent of all three actors. Second, coordination problems 
existed because actors did not exchange offers and counteroffers directly 
with the others, as in a negotiated exchange setting, but instead made 
claims on a pool of group-generated resources. The claims were made 
simultaneously and independently, which enhanced the coordination 
problems. Third, subjects in this new setting were deciding whether to 
participate in a collaborative venture, which is the person-to-group pro- 
duction of benefit, and what to claim in return for their participation, 
which is the group-to-person distribution of benefit. The procedures of 
the research adapted the dyadic negotiated exchange procedures of Lawler 
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and Yoon (1993, 1996) to establish a three-person, productive exchange 
context. 

The theory was tested with two distinct experiments, each tied to a 
different form of commitment behavior. The first experiment investigated 
the tendency to give small token gifts; the second focused on contribution 
behavior in an №-регѕоп social dilemma. In keeping with our theoretical 
scope, both experiments involved three subjects who repeatedly could 
negotiate a productive exchange under conditions of varying power and 
dependence. Their negotiation task was to allocate profits from a collab- 
orative effort. 


Design and Subjects 


Each experiment employed the same 2 x 2 factorial design, manipulating 
dependence inequality (equal vs. unequal) and total dependence (high vs. 
low). Subjects were undergraduate students at a large eastern university 
who signed up in courses as paid volunteers. A total of 384 subjects 
participated in the two experiments. In each experiment, 64 same-sex 
triads (32 female, 32 male) were randomly assigned to one of four ex- 
perimental conditions (16 triads per cell; 192 subjects per experiment). 


Procedures 


Upon their arrival, subjects were ushered into separate cubicles where 
they received written instructions. These explained that each person in 
the study would represent one of three research organizations—termed 
alpha, beta, and gamma. Each of the organizations purportedly developed 
highly specialized computer chips for sale to larger corporations. The 
instructions indicated that because of an increasingly competitive and 
uncertain market situation, each company must rely on joint research and 
development with other organizations to develop a competitive product. 
The cover story further explained that the three organizations have as- 
sembled the capital and talent to consider a joint venture of this type. 
Each subject was told that their task in the study was to negotiate for а 
share of the profits produced by the joint venture. 

The subjects were told the study would simulate up to 20 negotiation 
episodes, defined as “years.” The experiments actually ended after the 
sixteenth episode (year) to preclude “end effects." The instructions ex- 
plained that because of changing market conditions, the profit divisions 
from the joint venture must be negotiated anew each year. In the event 
the three representatives could not reach an agreement, each could auto- 
matically secure an agreement with an alternative group where the profit 
was likely to be somewhat lower. Each representative had information 
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only on the profits they earned given an agreement, a condition that is 
consistent with related work (Lawler and Bacharach 1987; Lawler and 
Yoon 1993, 1996). Subjects’ pay depended on the agreements they reached 
with one another or, with an alternative organization. When the experi- 
ment was complete, the assistant explained the nature of the research, 
answered questions, and paid the subjects using a standard formula that 
converted profit points to money. 

The negotiations involved each actor claiming a portion of the profit 
from the joint venture. These claims were lodged simultaneously, so none 
knew the claims currently being made by the others. The instructions 
indicated that the total profit the three companies would produce was 
1,625 points per year. The subjects were to negotiate on behalf of their 
organization in an effort to receive as much of the total profit as they 
possibly could. 

The actual bargaining took place via microcomputers connected to each 
other from separate cubicles. Each episode (year) consisted of a maximum 
of five bargaining rounds. In turn, each round consisted of a single claim 
(from the 1,625 points) by each person. To make a claim, each person 
simply indicated (in multiples of 25) how many profit units their organ- 
ization wished to claim. For any given round, the subjects could repeat 
their previous claim or make a concession by lowering their claim. They 
could not retract earlier concessions, that is, subjects could not raise their 
claims. An agreement occurred when the sum of the three claims were 
equal to or less than the joint profit (e.g., 1,625). The negotiation continued 
until an agreement was reached or until the end of the fifth round, which- 
ever came first. If an agreement was not reached by round 5, each rep- 
resentative earned zero points from the focal group and was awarded an 
agreement with their simulated alternative group. This alternative payoff 
involved a random drawing, with the likelihood of different profits being 
based on a probability distribution that was used to manipulate relative 
and total levels of power dependence. 


Experimental Manipulations 


We manipulated structural power by varying the probability of various 
payoffs from the alternative group (see Lawler and Bacharach 1987; Law- 
ler and Yoon 1993, 1996). The total power of actors was manipulated by 
varying the average quality (expected value) of alternatives across the 
three subjects. In the low total power condition, the average expected 
payoff of the three actors from the given alternatives was 350 points, 
while in the high total power condition their expected payoff from their 
alternatives was 200 points. Power inequality was manipulated by varying 
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the relative quality (expected value) of the three subjects’ alternatives to 
the focal group. 

In the high total and equal power condition, all subjects had alternatives 
worth the same expected value (200 points), as indicated above, and the 
same probability distribution. Specifically, from their alternative group, 
all three subjects had а 596 chance of 250 points, 15% chance of 225 
points, 6096 chance of 200 points, 15% chance of 175 points, and 596 
chance of 150 points. In the low total and equal power condition, each 
subject had an alternative with an expected payoff of 350 points, as 
indicated above, and a probability distribution as follows: а 5% chance 
of 400 points, 15% chance of 375 points, 60% chance of 350 points, 15% 
chance of 325 points, and 596 chance of 300 points. 

Under unequal relative power combined with high total power, the 
high power subject had an alternative with an expected value of 350 
points (i.e., а 5% chance of 400 points, 15% chance of 375 points, 60% 
chance of 350 points, 1596 chance of 325 points, and 5% chance of 300 
points); the subject at the middle level of power had an alternative with 
an expected value of 200 points (i.e., а 5% chance of 250 points, 15% 
chance of 225 points, 6096 chance of 200 points, 15% chance of 175 points, 
and 596 chance of 150 points); and the least powerful subject had an 
alternative with an expected value of 50 points (i.e., a 5% chance of 100 
points, 1596 chance of 75 points, 60% chance of 50 points, 15% chance 
of 25 points, and 596 chance of 0 points) Under unequal dependence 
combined with low total dependence, a constant of 150 points was added 
to each point along the probability curve. This yielded expected values 
of 500, 350, and 200 points for the high, middle, and low power actors, 
respectively. 


? Following Emerson's (1972, 1981) power dependence theory, we see power as related 
to levels of dependence on the group. The more dependent a given actor, the less 
powerful In turn, each actor's dependence (D,, Ра, and Dg) is the difference between 
the maximum potential payoffs in the group (i.e., 1625/3 — 542 points) and individual 
member's expected value of alternative. In the low total power and unequal power 
condition described above, each actor's dependence is 342 (ie., 542 — 200 — 342), 
192 (.е., 542 — 350 = 192), and 42 (ie., 542 — 500 = 42) The total dependence in 
this condition is the average of the three members’ dependence on the group (i.e., 576/ 
3 — 192). Note that total dependence here is the same as the total dependence in the 
equal relative, low total power condition (i.e., [192 + 192 + 192]3 = 193). Relative 
power is defined in terms in dependence inequality, the average difference of each 
member's dependence (ie, [| D, — Ds | + | Dg — De | +| De — Р, |]/ 3). For 
example, dependence inequality in the low total and unequal power condition is 200 
(e. []342 — 192| + |192 — 42| + |42 — 342|]/3 = 200), which is also the same 
as dependence inequality in the high total and unequal power condition (i.e., [|492 — 
342| + |342 — 192| + |192 — 492|]/3 = 200). 
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Dependent Measures 


Both forms of commitment behavior (gift giving and investment) were 
measured at the triadic level. Subjects had the option to give small token 
gifts to one another (experiment 1) or contribute some of their individual 
resources into a single joint venture that is shared by all (experiment 2). 
These options weré made available at the beginning of the thirteenth 
episode (year). Additional instructions were given to subjects following 
the twelfth episode to explain the options. 

Gift behavior (experiment 1).—In the first experiment, commitment was 
measured by the propensity for the individuals to give one another gift 
vouchers. The gifts in this study were token (that is, worth very little 
monetarily), unilateral (given without knowing whether the other would 
reciprocate), and noncontingent (there was no clear reason for subjects to 
expect the others would reciprocate). In short, the gifts were more ex- 
pressive than instrumental or strategic." 

Beginning at the end of episode 13 and continuing through the end of 
episode 16, each subject could provide gifts to one or both of the other 
representatives. The instructions explained: *The gift option is an chance 
to express how you feel about your relationship with the other two mem- 
bers... whether or not you decide to give а gift is completely up to you 
and the gift vouchers you do not give become yours to keep." Two gift 
vouchers were given to the subjects at the close of negotiation for each 
gift episode. The subjects could then give these gifts to the other repre- 
sentatives or keep them for themselves by pressing the appropriate key 
on their keyboard. ‘Subjects did not find out if others gave them gifts until 
the end of all negotiations, at which time the experimenter exchanged a 
piece of candy for each gift voucher held by each subject. This was to 
ensure that subjects did not treat gifts as an explicit part of the focal 
exchange. We use the ratio of gift giving frequency over the total number 
of possible gifts during the last four episodes to index the aggregate level 
of gift giving. This measure could range from 0 to 1 (mean = .32; SD = 
.14). 

Contribution behavior (experiment 2).—In the second experiment, com- 
mitment was measured by the tendency to invest in a new joint venture 
that involved considerable risk and the potential for malfeasance. As noted 
above, this joint venture took the form of a N -person prisoner's dilemma 
game. Beginning at the end of episode 13 and continuing through episode 


? Heath (1975) contrasts three forms of gift giving: presents, favors, and donations. 
Presents are a symból of a positive, friendly relationship, favors provide a service to 
another, whereas donations are directed at a goal shared by the giver and receiver 
Gifts in our experiments are “presents” in Heath's (1975) terms. They are small, token 
gestures that symbolically put forth a definition of the relationship 
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16, subjects had the option of investing 200 points into a joint account 
co-owned by the three actors. This account would generate profit returns 
at 50% on the investment, and these would be divided equally among 
the three companies. All three had to contribute in order to generate the 
individual returns on investment. The individual earnings from the in- 
vestment option were not reported to the subjects until the end of the 
experiment, which ensured that subjects could not determine how often 
others used the investment option. The individual earnings from the in- 
vestment option were added to those from the productive exchange." 

In game-theoretic terms, this measure constitutes a decomposed pris- 
oner's dilemma game (Rapoport and Chammah 1965) with the important 
difference that subjects did not know whether the others had contributed 
until the experiment was completed. Again, we calculated the ratio of 
actual contributions over the total number of possible contributions across 
episodes 13—16 to create an index of contribution behavior. This index 
could range from 0 to 1 (mean = .36; SD = 21). 


Common Variables 


Several measures were common across the two experiments. Our software 
tracks the frequency of agreement and profit difference for each experi- 
mental session.?^ We also administered a computerized questionnaire to 
measure positive emotion, predictability, and group cohesion. All common 
variables were indexed to form a triadic score, for which larger numbers 
indicate a higher level on the variable. Exchange frequency is inherently 
triadic, while positive emotion, predictability, and group cohesion are 
defined as the average of the individual scores. We address each measure 
in turn. 

Exchange frequency.—The measure of exchange frequency is the pro- 
portion of negotiation episodes for which a given triad of actors reaches 
an agreement. We focus on the rate of agreement across the first 12 ep- 


2 Tf no one contributed to the joint account, then all three actors received по net gain 
for that year. In the event one member contributed and two did not, the 200 points 
invested turned into 300 points, which was then divided equally among the actors 
(i.e., the contributor lost 100 points and the two noncontributors each earned a net 
profit of 100 points). If two members contributed to the joint account, the contributors 
each earned a net profit of 0 points and the noncontributor earned a net profit of 200 
points. Finally, if all three members contributed, each earned a net profit of 100 points 
(ie., the 600 points invested becomes 900 to be divided equally between the three 
actors). 

13 The theory of relational cohesion makes no predictions for profit differences, and 
prior research has clearly shown the effect of exchange frequency is independent of 
profit differences (Lawler and Уооп 1996). As such, our analysis will focus on the effect 
exchange frequency has on the commitment process. 
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isodes of negotiation, primarily because this phase represents the period 
during which the endogenous processes stipulated by the theory should 
develop. The average proportion of agreement across the first 12 episodes 
was slightly less than half (mean — .42; SD — .19). 

Positive emotions.—Subjects reported their feelings about the negoti- 
ations along a series of nine-point bipolar adjectives after episodes 6 and 
12. The items and measures were previously developed by Lawler and 
associates (1993, 1995) using factor analytic techniques. These measures 
were later validated by confirmatory factor analyses in comparable re- 
search (Lawler and Yoon 1996, 1998). The items and measures used in 
the current research are virtually identical to those used previously (Law- 
ler and Yoon 1993, 1996, 1998). The pleasure/satisfaction index consisted 
of self-report evaluations on four items: pleased/displeased, happy/ 
unhappy, satisfied/not satisfied, and contented/discontented (for all triads, 
mean = 4.2 and 5.2; SD = 1.13 and 1.34; and Cronbach’s œ = .95 and 
.97; respectively, at episodes 6 and 12). The interest/excitement index 
summed the following four items: interesting/not interesting, exciting/ 
boring, enthusiastic/unenthusiastic, and motivating/unmotivating (mean 
= 6.0 and 6.1; SD = .87 and .99; and Cronbach's a = .86 and .92; 
respectively, at episodes 6 and 12). 

Predictability.—After episodes 6 and 12, subjects were asked to char- 
acterize their negotiations with the others. We created a predictability 
index by summing the subjects self-reported perceptions on the following 
four items: predictable/unpredictable, certain/uncertain, clear/vague, and 
stable/fluctuating (mean = 5.95 and 6.24; SD = .87 and .90; and Cron- 
bach's о = .77 and .84; respectively, at episodes 6 and 12). 

Group cohesion.—This measure, reported after episodes 6 and 12, was 
a simple extension of the relational cohesion measure used in previous 
dyadic studies (Lawler and Yoon 1993, 1996). In that research, confirm- 
atory factor analysis indicated that the relational-cohesion index was 
highly reliable and empirically distinct from the measures of emotion. 
Subjects were asked to describe their relationships with each of the others 
along a series of bipolar adjectives. The index included the following 
items: close/distant, coming together/coming apart, solid/fragile, and co- 
hesive/divisive (mean — 4.40 and 5.01; SD — .96 and 1.15; and Cron- 
bach's а = .86 and .92; respectively, at episodes 6 and 12). 


RESULTS 


The theory specifies a priori a causal model that entails a sequence of 
Steps, through which conditions of structural power indirectly lead to 
commitment behavior (see fig. 3). Based on the theory, the experimental 
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methods and procedures impose the appropriate temporal order among 
the variables. Standardized experimental procedures, along with the ran- 
domization of groups to experimental conditions, establishes the controls 
that make possible causal inferences. 

The theory makes strong claims about what empirical links will be 
found, that is, predicting effects only for theoretically contiguous variables. 
Our purpose is to test whether these are the primary or only links among 
variables in the model. If there are positive direct effects between steps 
(variables) that are not contiguous, for example, between total dependence 
and emotion or between emotion and commitment, revisions are needed 
in the theory to account for these additional paths. 

We use linear structural equation modeling (Jóreskog and Sórbom 1993) 
to examine the overall fit of our measurement and theoretical model, and 
then we estimate the parameters associated with each theoretical path to 
determine if the hypothesized processes operate as predicted. This tech- 
nique affords three primary advantages. First, the causal and the mea- 
surement models are specified such that the two are simultaneously es- 
timated. The behavioral measures (exchange frequency, gift giving, 
investment) are single-indicator rates or proportions, whereas question- 
naire measures (predictability, positive emotion, cohesion) are multiple- 
indicator measures. The use of Lisrel allows us to take advantage of 
multiple indicators to correct for attenuation in the path estimates due to 
random measurement error (see Thye 2000). Second, to be consistent with 
theory and research on emotions (i.e., Russel 1980), we created a hypo- 
thetical second-order construct, termed positive emotion, with two sub- 
dimensions—interest/excitement and pleasure/satisfaction. Third, to cor- 
rect for potential biases caused by unmeasured factors that share variance 
with predictability and positive emotion, the error terms of these con- 
structs are allowed to be correlated with one another. This permits an 
unbiased estimate of effects from each construct to relational cohesion. 

The presentation of the analysis is divided into four parts. First, we 
use confirmatory factor analysis to test the four-factor model assumed for 
the questionnaire indices: pleasure/satisfaction, interest/excitement, pre- 
dictability, and cohesion. Second, we test the model up through group 
cohesion, combining data from both experiments since they are identical 
until episode 13 when subjects begin the commitment phase. Third, sep- 
arate analyses for the two commitment behaviors (i.e., gift giving and 
contributing to a new venture) are conducted. Fourth, the data from these 
experiments are compared to the dyadic data collected in a previous 
negotiated exchange study (Lawler and Yoon 1996). 
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р TABLE 1 
CONFIRMATORY FACTOR ANALYSIS RESULTS 

Measurement Model x df GFI  AGFI ITI CFI RMSEA 
Independent model .... 2,035 120 
One-factor model ; 

{РК+ОС+Р5+ТЕ}.. | 810 104 52 .37 .59 63 .23 
Two-factor model 

{PR+PS+IE}GC} . . 634 103 .59 46 .68 72 20 
'Two-factor model 

{PS+IE+GC}PR}... . 642 103 58 44 .67 72 20 
'Three-factor model 

{РЕНСС{Р$+1Е} : 462 101 67 55 ‚78 81 17 
Four-factor model | 

(РЕЈОСКР5УЈДЕ) . ... 152 98 .88 .84 .97 .97 .06 


NoTE —GFI, AGFI, LTI, CFI, RMSEA refer to goodness-of-fit index, adjusted goodness-of-fit index, 
Lewis-Tucker goodness-of-fit 1ndex, comparative fit index, and root mean square error of approximation, 
respectively; also PR, GC, PS, and IE refer to predictability, group cohesion, pleasure/satisfaction, and 
interest/excitement. АП x? and factor loading values are statistically significant at P < 001; М = 128. 


Confirmatory Factor Analysis 


Table 1 contains the results of a confirmatory factor analysis. The theory 
posits a four-factor model by distinguishing the two self-reported emo- 
tions, perceived predictability, and perceptions of group cohesion. The- 
oretically, the main alternative to this model is a three-factor model in 
which the two emotions (pleasure/satisfaction and interest/excitement) are 
combined. А number of other specifications are logically possible but less 
likely given the distinctiveness of these constructs in past research (Lawler 
and Yoon 1996, 1998). Table 1 contains results for the most plausible 
models, given our theory and past research. There is strong support for 
the four-factor model. In fact, only the four-factor model reaches goodness- 
of-fit levels that are consistently high across the various fit measures (GFI 
= .88; AGFI = .84; LTI = .97; CFI = .97; RMSEA = .06). Thus, there 
is clear empirical support for key conceptual distinctions made by the 
theory. Having demonstrated the distinctiveness of the theoretical con- 
structs, we next test for both endogenous processes simultaneously." 


ЗАП of the items loaded significantly on hypothesized factors (see also Lawler and 
Yoon 1993, 1996, and 1998). An examination of the cross-loadings and measurement 
errors did not show any abnormal patterns, suggesting the measurements are valid. 
For pleasure/satisfaction, the item factor loadings are .92, 95, .97, and .96 respectively 
for pleased/displeased, unhappy/happy, unsatisfied/satisfied, and  discontented/ 
contented. For interest/excitement, the loadings were .83, .86, .92, and .86 respectively 
for not interesting/interesting, boring/exciting, unenthusiastic/enthusiastic, and un- 
motivating/motivating. For predictability, they were .74, .89, 63, and .78 respectively 
for unpredictable/predictable, uncertain/certain, vague/clear, and fluctuating/stable Fi- 
nally, the loadings for group cohesion were .84, .89, .86, and .89 for distance/close, 
coming apart/coming together, fragile/solid, and divisive/cohesive. 
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Group Cohesion Model 


Figure 4 contains the standardized Lisrel coefficients for the indirect paths 
hypothesized from structural power-to-group cohesion. In this and sub- 
sequent analyses, the exogenous power-dependence conditions are dummy 
variables and both emotions (pleasure/satisfaction and interest/excite- 
ment) are treated as indicators of the broader second-order construct, 
positive emotion. As indicated before, the path and measurement models 
were estimated simultaneously. We examine each prediction of the theory 
in the appropriate sequence below. 


Power Dependence and Exchange Frequencies 


The hypotheses linking power to exchange frequency were supported (see 
table 2). The results as seen in figure 4 indicate that higher total or mutual 
dependence on the group increased the frequency of exchange (8 — .33; 
P < .01), and equal compared to unequal power has a comparable positive 
effect (8 = .21; P « .05). These findings are consistent with the predictions 
and with past research (see Lawler and Yoon 1996). There is also a sig- 
nificant interaction effect (В = —.27; P < .05), which suggests that the 
lowest frequency of exchange was when power was unequal and mutual 
dependence was low. 

It is important to note that these results suggest that the awareness of 
power dependence conditions, other than one's own, is unnecessary for 
the predicted structural-power effects on exchange frequency. The reason 
is that subjects in this research did not have full information about the 
power (alternative) conditions. Each person knows that all individuals 
have an alternative, but they do not have details about the nature of this 
alternative, which they did have in previous research on dyadic negotiated 
exchange (Lawler and Yoon 1993, 1996, 1998). Thus, we affirm a point 
made by early research on exchange networks (Cook et al. 1983)—namely, 
that structural power effects are present even when actors are unaware 
of their comparative power positions. 


15 Тре pattern of interaction indicates that under low total power conditions, subjects 
in the equal power condition reached more agreements than those in the unequal 
power condition (.42 vs. .35) However, there was a nonsignificant trend in the opposite 
direction within the high total power conditions (.43 vs. .46). This interaction effect 
has not been evident in four previous experiments with dyads, so itis not clear whether 
this effect is unique to triadic productive exchange or a function of the limited infor- 
mation concerning the alternative payoff available to other negotiators The presence 
of the theoretically posited main effects is sufficient for our purposes here—namely, 
to test the core of the theory that explains how exchange frequencies alter the com- 
mitment process. 
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Test of Endogenous Process 


Exchange frequency, positive emotion, and predictability.—Next, we 
test for the first step in the endogenous process, that is, the predicted 
positive effects of exchange frequency on positive emotion (i.e., pleasure/ 
satisfaction and interest/excitement) and on the perceived predictability 
of the negotiations. The results reveal strong support for the central pre- 
dictions of relational cohesion theory. Table 2 (second and third columns) 
shows that when actors successfully exchange more frequently, they ex- 
perience stronger positive feelings (8 = .58; P < .001); in addition, they 
perceive more predictability in negotiations with the focal group (В = 
.24; P < .01). When pleasure/satisfaction and interest/excitement are an- 
alyzed separately, we find stronger effects for pleasure/satisfaction (В = 
.58; P « .001) than interest/excitement (8 — .32; P « .001), but exchange 
frequency significantly affects both. Overall, the results for exchange 
frequency support the first *noment" or step in the parallel endogenous 
processes. 

Group cohesion.—The hypothesized effects of emotion and predict- 
ability on perceived group cohesion are a critical part of the endogenous 
process, where group formation on a cognitive level is most likely to be 
located. Results for the emotion-to-cohesion link strongly affirm the hy- 
pothesis (8 = .78; P < .001), but results for the predictability-to-cohesion 
link do not (8 — .06; NS). Thus, we find clear evidence for the emotional/ 
affective mechanism but no evidence for the uncertainty-reduction mech- 
anism. These findings support the original version of relational cohesion 
theory (Lawler and Yoon 1996) and demonstrate the independence of the 
emotional/affective process and the uncertainty reduction process favored 
by most exchange theorists. The implication is that the emotional/affective 
mechanism is more important to the emergence of a "collective sense" at 
the relational or group level. 

То further examine this, we included an indicator of subjective group 
value, 'that is, а set of bipolar adjectives measuring the degree that the 
group was valuable/not valuable, precious/not precious, and significant 
insignificant (Cronbach’s а = .91). We conducted an analysis that pre- 
dicted subjective group value from the variables in the endogenous pro- 
cess, that is, from agreement frequency, positive emotion, predictability, 
and cohesion. The results indicate that perceived cohesion has the largest 
effect on subjective group value, controlling for all other variables in the 
theoretical model (8 — .76; P « .001). We also analyzed a single item on 


16 The stronger effect of pleasure/satisfaction can also be inferred indirectly from the 
second-order confirmatory factor structure. The second-order confirmatory factor anal- 
ysis shows that the factor loading from positive emotion to pleasure satisfaction is .96, 
while that from positive emotion to interest/excitement is .53. 
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TABLE 2 
1 
STANDARDIZED LISREL ESTIMATES OF THE CAUSAL PATHS IN THE 
'THEORETICAL MODEL: TRIADS 


Independent AF PE PR GC Gift Investment 
High total power (HT) ....... .33** 
Equal power (EQ) ... ..... .21* 
Interaction ....... ....... A luus, А 
Agreement frequency (AF) . ig^ t^ од Lo 
Positive emotion (PE) ..... 2 $ ved А gc 
Predictability (PR) .... ....... + Pu VEM .06 ves 
Group cohesion (GC)  ....... itta 2 xs Я 45*** 12 
ЖОЛУ; wwe а ean .06 34 .06 .65 .20 01 
Me ces SSE d И Ва de s 300000. 


comparative fit index — .95 
* P < 05, one-tailed tests 
** P< 01 
*** P< 001 


the poststudy questionnaire that asked subjects to what extent the three 
of them “belonged to the same group." Again, controlling for all other 
variables in the model, greater perceived cohesion significantly increased 
the sense of being part of the same group (В = .34; P < .01). Thus, the 
endogenous process does generate a sense of groupness. The results for 
perceived value and perceived groupness add further weight to the un- 
derlying assumptions and logic of the theory. 

To summarize, results for the endogenous process support key elements 
of the theory of relational cohesion. There is strong support for the idea 
that frequent productive exchange unleashes an emotional affective pro- 
cess that generates a sense of groupness (cohesion) Frequent exchange 
produces positive emotions, which in turn, produce greater perceived co- 
hesion. Moreover, the results demonstrate that this emotional/affective 
process is independent of and, in fact, stronger than the uncertainty re- 
duction process. Frequent exchanges reduced uncertainty, as expected, 
but our research suggests that emotions are the primary foundation for 
group formation. This does not imply that we have refuted the uncertainty 
reduction explanation for commitment proposed by Kollock (1994) and 
others (Cook and Emerson 1984). Rather, it suggests that uncertainty 
reduction does not operate through the group formation process specified 
here. Momentarily, we pursue an alternative process for uncertainty 
reduction. 
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Commitment Behavior 


The final theoretical link connects perceived cohesion to behavioral acts 
of commitment. The results (fig. 4 and table 2) indicate that group cohesion 
increases the rate of unilateral gift giving among the actors as predicted 
by the theory (B = .45; P<.001). However, in the case of actors’ propensity 
to invest in a new joint venture, there is a weak effect in the right direction 
(8 = .12), but it does not reach statistical significance (P « .11). The failure 
to find a significant effect contrasts with previous work on dyadic 
exchange, which observed cohesion-to-commitment effects on a range of 
commitment-type indicators including stay, gift giving, and investment 
behaviors. 

To determine whether this departure is unique to our measure of in- 
vestment in a social dilemma, we examined the proportion of agreements 
between rounds 13 and 16 as a proxy for stay behavior or “continuance 
commitment” in Kanter’s (1968) terms. Continued exchange was treated 
as another form of commitment behavior, and the analysis was identical 
to that for gift giving and investment. The results are virtually identical 
to those for gift giving. When all antecedent variables of the theory (fig. 
3) plus profit differences are controlled, there are two significant effects: 
a positive effect for perceived group cohesion (8 = .21; P < .05) and а 
positive direct effect for exchange frequency (В = . 31; Р < .01). The first 
is consistent with relational-cohesion theory and with previous research 
(Lawler and Yoon 1993, 1996). The second is a common residual effect 
for exchange frequency that tends to show up consistently in related 
research (see Lawler and Yoon 1993, 1996). The investment form of com- 
mitment behavior stands out as the only form not affected by group 
cohesion. 

One important difference in this study is that the investment decision 
involved an N-person prisoner's dilemma game, whereas dyadic research 
involved a two-person prisoner's dilemma. It is well known that coop- 
eration is harder to generate in the former. The implication of these results, 
however, is that different social processes may be producing different 
forms of commitment behavior. For example, there could be dual processes 
operating to produce commitment: an expressive one captured by gift 
giving and an instrumental one captured by a propensity to invest in a 
social dilemma. In the following section, we consider this possibility. 


A Modified Model 


То consider if a dual process operates, we examined a modified model 
with a direct path from perceived predictability to investment behavior 
(see table 3). Adding this path was a reasonable alternative specification, 
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TABLE 3 
STANDARDIZED LISREL ESTIMATES OF THE CAUSAL PATHS IN THE 
MODIFIED MODEL TRIADS 











Independent AF PE PR GC Gift Investment 
High total power (HT) . .... .33** 
Equal power (EQ) . . ........ .21* 
Interaction ......... . .... N ls s ibn ks ers 
Agreement frequency (AF) . ET: 4n. son 24"* .22** 
Positive emotion (PE) . ... В et AT iu 
Predictability (PR) ......... : iof ... 06 A .30** 
Group cohesion (GC) ...... А нь e -— 33*** —.12 
У а Dc "WC crm .06 34 06 64 .24 .13 
da m DE 





NOTE.—N = 128. For x’, P = 00, df = 197. Goodness of fit = 84, Lewis-Tucker fit index = .95, 
comparative fit index = 96 

* P « 05, one-tailed tests. 

** P< 01 

wer P < 001 


given research on uncertainty by other exchange theorists (see Cook and 
Emerson 1984; Kollock 1994) and also because modification indices sug- 
gested such a path. We chose to add two other direct paths as well: one 
from exchange frequency to gift giving and one from exchange frequency 
to investment behavior. Previous research has shown residual (and pos- 
itive) direct effects from exchange frequency to commitment behavior, 
though these have not always reached significance (e.g., Lawler and Yoon 
1993, 1996), and again the modification indices suggested these paths. АП 
three of these new paths attained a conservative significance level of at 
least P « .01 in the modification indices. 

The revised model with these additional links is in figure 5. The most 
important finding is the direct path from predictability to investment 
behavior (В = .30; P < .01). This is theoretically interesting because a 
positive impact here can be interpreted in terms of perceived trust, defined 
as a general expectation of cooperation (Pruitt and Kimmel 1977). Before 
trust can emerge between two individuals, each must view the other as 
predictable. In this sense, predictability is an essential condition for the 
development of trust. If indeed predictability and trust are related in this 
way, and trust is necessary for investment in a social dilemma situation, 
then we would expect a positive significant path between predictability 
and investment behavior, as we observe. 

Turning to the direct effects from exchange frequency to gift giving, 
and from exchange frequency to investment, we have speculated in the 
past that this may reflect the uncertainty reduction process, but since 
uncertainty reduction is measured and controlled here, there must be 
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another mechanism at work. One plausible interpretation is that this is 
a noncognitive reinforcement process. Said differently, actors who are 
rewarded for exchanging in the first 12 episodes may tend to repeat these 
cooperative behaviors, in the form of various commitment behaviors. If 
social reinforcement processes are operating, above and beyond other 
processes in the theory, then we would expect to see direct effects between 
exchange frequency and commitment behaviors, and we do. 

It is important to note that while three new paths were added, there 
were no major changes to any of the original paths. The results, therefore, 
reveal a dual commitment process: (1) an affective process that generates 
symbolic forms of commitment such as gift giving (Lawler and Yoon 1996), 
and (2) an uncertainty reduction process (Kollock 1994) that generates 
more willingness to risk cooperative behavior in an М-регзоп social di- 
lemma. Actors give more gifts to each other when successful exchange 
makes them feel good and when they perceive an emerging feeling of 
unity among members. Investment behavior, on the other hand, requires 
trust in exchange partners (Kollock 1994), especially in an N-person di- 
lemma, and this is reflected in the impact that frequent exchange has on 
perceived predictability and that perceived predictability has on invest- 
ment. These results suggest parallel instrumental and expressive group 
formation processes. 


А Comparison to Previous Research 


Because the procedures of experiments in Lawler and Yoon (1996) are 
nearly identical, except for the context (i.e., person-to-person negotiated 
vs. person-to-group productive exchange), we have the opportunity to 
explore differences between dyadic negotiated exchange and triadic pro- 
ductive exchange across experiments. Overall, we would expect exchange 
frequencies to be lower in triadic productive exchange due to coordination 
problems, and this in turn should be manifest in lower levels of positive 
emotion, predictability, cohesion, gift giving, and investment behavior. 
To test for such effects, we conducted t-tests for two samples comparing 
the grand means for the dyad and triad experiments. The results, in table 
4, reveal patterns in the expected direction across nearly all the theoretical 
variables. In the case of behavioral variables, the exchange frequency in 
triadic productive exchange was roughly two-thirds of that observed in 
dyadic negotiated exchange; fewer gift opportunities were used in triads 
than dyads; and fewer contributions or investments also were made in 
triads than dyads. These comparisons affirm that cohesion and commit- 
ment are more problematic in the multiactor productive context than in 
the negotiated dyadic context. In the case of emotion and cohesion, both 
forms of positive emotion are significantly lower in triadic than in dyadic 
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TABLE 4 
!-ТЕЗТ OF THE KEY VARIABLES BETWEEN THE DYAD AND TRIAD STUDY 


Variable Mean for Dyads Mean for Triads  :-test (Dyad-Triad) 
Agreement frequency ... .. 62 42 9.59*** 
(20) (19) 
Pleasure/satisfaction ..... 5 5.56 5.19 264** 
(128) (134) 
Interest/excitement ........... 6.34 6.11 247" 
(98) (99) 
Positive emotion ....... '5 95 5.65 2.767" 
(101) (1.00) 
Relational/group cohesion ... 5.12 5.01 .94 
(.91) (1.15) 
Gift exchange . . ..... .. 49 32 5.56*** 
(.20) (14) 
Investment .................... .50 .36 3.33*** 
(.27) (.21) 


Моте — The number of cases for the variables gift giving and investment are 64 and 80, respectively, 
for the dyad study and the triad study. Gift exchange and investment for both studies are measured 
as the ratio of exchanged gifts or contributed investments out of the total possible chances SDs are 
given in parentheses № = 240 for dyads; № = 128 for triads 

* P < 05, one-tailed tests 

** Р< 01. 

*** P< 001 


exchange, as we expected, while the difference in perceived cohesion is 
in the correct direction but not significant. In sum, the triadic productive 
structure generated lower exchange frequencies, lower levels of positive 
feeling, but about the same level of perceived cohesion. 

We also analyzed for changes over time, comparing the first and second 
administrations of the questionnaire. In triadic productive exchange, 
exchange frequency (mean = .30—53; # = 10.44; P < .001); pleasure/ 
satisfaction (mean — 4.2—5.2; £ — 7.47; P « .001), and group cohesion 
(mean = 4.40-5.01; # = 5.81; P < .001) were all higher after episode 12 
than after episode 6. In fact, among the theoretical variables, only interest/ 
excitement failed to increase from the first to the second part of the ex- 
periment. In dyadic negotiated exchange, differences across time did not 
occur; only small differences were observed across time (mean = 5.9—.65 
for exchange frequency; 5.3—6.3 for pleasure/satisfaction; 5.5—6.3 for in- 
terest/excitement). The upshot is that the endogenous process tends to 
become stronger over time in multiactor productive exchange, whereas 
in dyadic negotiated exchange, the levels of exchange frequency, emotion, 
and cohesion were established early and then maintained. 

Overall, these exploratory and rather global comparisons of our triadic 
research here with dyadic exchange in previous research (Lawler and 
Yoon 1996) have two general implications. First, cohesion and commit- 
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ment are more problematic in multiactor productive exchange than in 
dyadic negotiated exchange, and this is manifest in less pleasure/satis- 
faction and lower rates of commitment behavior. Second, the exchange- 
to-emotion-to-cohesion process specified by the theory tends to start lower 
and grow in strength over time in the multiactor productive case, whereas 
a stable level is reached more quickly in the dyadic negotiated case. 


DISCUSSION 
Overview 


This research was undertaken with two primary objectives: first, to extend 
the theory of relational cohesion to multiactor, productive exchange in 
which three actors have an incentive to negotiate a joint venture; second, 
to test two alternative explanations for the development of group com- 
mitment in productive exchange—uncertainty reduction and positive 
emotion. Both questions address how it is that commitment and rudi- 
mentary group formation, involving person-to-group attachments (Kanter 
1968; Hall 1988), emerge from repeated exchange among multiple actors. 
We propose that productive exchange generates group attachments by 
focusing actors’ attention on the collective nature of their task and through 
the joint responsibility they have for success or failure at exchange. 

As far as we know, this is the first study explicitly concerned with 
productive exchange. Productive exchange is characterized by higher de- 
grees of mutual interdependence than other forms of exchange 
—negotiated, reciprocal, and generalized (see Molm 1994; Molm and Cook 
1995). The rational course in productive exchange is to transact, and the 
main obstacle is coordination (Schelling 1960). In other words, productive 
exchange strengthens the cooperative elements and weakens the com- 
petitive elements of a mixed-motive context, primarily because of the 
underlying interdependencies that characterize this form of exchange. Re- 
lational cohesion theory (Lawler and Yoon 1993, 1996) can elaborate the 
consequences of this structure. 

The main results of this research generally support predictions from 
relational-cohesion theory. First of all, total or average dependence on the 
group (.е., sum of each person's group dependence) and equal, rather 
than unequal, dependence increase the frequency of productive exchange; 
these effects occur even though individuals do not know others' power 
position and therefore cannot compare their own dependence on the group 
to the others’ (see Cook et al. [1983] and Markovsky, Willer, and Patton 
[1988] for similar structural effect in exchange networks). Second, as re- 
vealed by earlier studies of negotiated exchange, more frequent productive 
exchange generates positive emotions that, in turn, enhance perceptions 
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of group cohesion. Exchange frequency also has the predicted positive 
effects on the perceived predictability of negotiations with the others, but 
contrary to the theory, predictability does not enhance perceived group 
cohesion. Third, as predicted, greater perceived cohesion increases com- 
mitment behavior for gift-giving to other members and also for continuing 
to exchange with them (staying). Greater cohesion, however, does not 
enhance the propensity of group members to invest in a more risky joint 
venture that could lead to malfeasance or exploitation by the others. 


Dual Processes of Commitment 


Our findings point to an important departure from the theory that war- 
rants attention. Specifically, despite evidence that more frequent exchange 
increases the perceived predictability, predictability does not increase per- 
ceptions of group cohesion. This calls into question the hypothesized me- 
diating role of uncertainty reduction. One plausible interpretation is that 
there are dual processes promoting commitment to groups, manifest in 
different commitment behaviors. That is, different forms of commitment 
behavior may be produced through different mediating steps or processes. 

In support of this idea, our data reveal that the relational-cohesion 
process occurs for gift giving and for continuing exchange (stay behavior), 
whereas investments in a new joint venture (i.e., a social dilemma) are 
generated by uncertainty reduction, but not through group cohesion. This 
suggests that а trust process may be operating to produce commitment 
in addition to the emotional/affective process. Exchange-theoretic analyses 
of uncertainty reduction, in fact, tend to treat trust as a key mediating 
condition for uncertainty reduction. As uncertainties about the others are 
reduced, predictions about when they will or will not cooperate develop 
a firmer foundation, that is, there is an increase in "expectations of co- 
operation by others" (Pruitt and Kimmel 1977; Vamagishi 1995; Kramer 
and Tyler 1996). Predictability and trust are not one and the same, because 
others may be predictably unreliable, malevolent, or untrustworthy. 
Nevertheless, the causal chain we observe (exchange frequency > per- 
ceptions of predictability > investment in a social dilemma) can be in- 
terpreted as a perceived-trust mechanism that is distinct from an emotion- 
based group formation mechanism. In this sense, our research tends to 
suggest dual processes through which person-to-group commitments de- 
velop in multiactor, productive exchange. This is also suggested by con- 
ceptual differences between the gift giving and investment forms of com- 
mitment behavior. 

Gift giving can be construed as the most expressively based form of 
commitment behavior and investment behavior as the most instrumen- 
tally based. In our theory and related experiments, gifts involved little 
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cost and could not be used instrumentally. They were simple, token ges- 
tures. Investment behavior entails the possibility of malfeasance, because 
the costs are significant if one invests but others do not. Being able to 
predict what the others will do is more important for investment than 
gift giving, simply because there is more at stake. It theoretically follows 
that trust would be crucial here. Thus, we suggest that actors who suc- 
cessfully exchange are prepared to engage in symbolic, expressive behavior 
toward others sooner than they are willing to take action involving sub- 
stantial risk. The former requires positive feelings from interaction with 
the others and a sense of a cohesive group, while the latter requires 
sufficient trust. The dual process observed in our results highlights the 
importance of distinguishing instrumental and expressive kinds of com- 
mitment and adds conceptual support for the importance of trust for the 
former. 

The fact that perceived predictability does not affect group cohesion 
also raises questions about the “boundary defining" role we attributed to 
uncertainty reduction and whether there are any canditions under which 
uncertainty reduction will have group formation effects. We argued that 
as the focal set of actors becomes more predictable, they are cognitively 
“set off" from others with whom an individual is less familiar. This os- 
tensibly makes the focal group appear more "distinctive" and satisfies a 
condition known to facilitate group formation. We find no evidence for 
such an effect. However, our experimental procedures could have made 
it difficult for differences in predictability between the focal and alter- 
native group to occur. When an agreement did not occur in the focal 
group, there was no uncertainty about whether an agreement with the 
alternative group would occur (i.e., it was automatic), and there was по 
negotiation process with the members of the alternative group (ї.е., it was 
simulated). The distinctiveness effect may be most likely to occur when 
differences in the predictability of groups are substantial and salient. 
Under such conditions, we would expect uncertainty reduction to have 
group formation as well as trust effects. Future research should address 
this possibility. 


Exchange and Group Identity 


A fundamental point of our theorizing and research is to suggest that 
multiactor productive exchange has group formation effects. Broadly such 
effects can be cast in terms of commonalties between social exchange 
theory and a very different theoretical tradition, social identity theory. In 
social exchange theory (Molm and Cook 1995), interdependencies moti- 
vate exchanges, whereas in social identity theory and research (Tajfel and 
Turner 1986; Brewer 1993), interdependencies generate a sense of group- 
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ness among actors. The latter is often termed ^psychological group for- 
mation" (Rabbie and Horowitz 1988; Kramer 1991, 1993). Psychological 
group formation essentially involves individual commitments to the group 
(person-to-group attachments) that are manifest in collectively oriented 
behavior on behalf of the group and toward its members, for example, 
more favorable, cooperative, or generous behavior. Overall, social 
exchange theory emphasizes how interdependence leads to instrumental 
acts and behaviors, and social identity theory emphasizes how interde- 
pendence leads to symbolic or expressive behaviors. From exchange the- 
ory, “generous” behavior must be connected to ап actor's self interest in 
some way, whereas from social identity theory, a rudimentary common 
group identity or affiliation is sufficient to produce such behavior toward 
other group members (see also Collins 1981, 1989). 

This convergence between social exchange and social identity helps 
us to analyze how and when repeated exchange results in social units 
that are formed on a cognitive level. If social identity theories are correct, 
and there is much evidence to support their fundamental claims, then 
repetitive exchange in the context of interdependence should be a basis 
for the formation of relations and groups. Similar ideas can be found 
in Berger and Luckmann's (1967) analysis of “incipient institutionali- 
zation" and also in Collins's (1981) theory of interaction ritual chains. 
Berger and Luckmann argue that it often takes only one repetition of 
a behavior in interaction for the process of microinstitutionalization to 
begin; and for Collins (1981), recurrent interaction among the same 
actors is Ше microfoundation for macro order. Finally, Homans (1961) 
indicates that frequent interaction is sufficient to generate positive sen- 
timent in relations and that this is especially likely when actors have 
alternative partners of less value than a focal relation or group, a con- 
dition met here and in most research on social exchange (Willer et al. 
1997). Whether or not one fully subscribes to these particular theoretical 
viewpoints, there are strong theoretical reasons to believe that in the 
case of social exchange, mere frequency, repetition, or recurrence are 
powerful forces that contain the seeds of social order and related phe- 
nomena (e.g., group cohesion and commitment). 

In a larger sense, the formation of a group from repeated exchange 
involves the transformation of what starts as a purely instrumental, self- 
oriented relationship into a partly expressive, collectively oriented social 
unit. Relational cohesion theory (Lawler and Yoon 1993, 1996, 1998) 
stipulates that people will become more strongly committed to groups 
in which they experience positive feelings in interaction or exchange 
with others. Emotions are the linchpin between frequent exchange and 
group formation, and this is a key difference between our theory and 
social identity. The emotion is not produced by “groupness” per se, but 
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by the interaction of its members; furthermore, under conditions typical 
of most exchanges (i.e., a joint task with joint responsibility for success 
or failure), people attribute their task-induced feelings in part to relevant 
social units (Weiner 1985). This makes the group salient as a positive 
social object and promotes a collective orientation to the exchange task. 
In this manner, the instrumental and the expressive are interwoven. 

Our research can be construed as taking up the question of how 
interdependence generates social order in the form of group cohesion 
and commitment (Doreian and Fararo 1998; Durkheim 1933; Ekeh 1974; 
Hechter 1987) Whether it is a corporation undertaking a merger/ 
acquisition, an academic department staving off the recruitment of fac- 
ulty by other institutions, or a rotary club whose members have simply 
lost interest, a fundamental problem is the commitment of members to 
the group. Our research suggests that certain kinds of social interactions 
contain basic ingredients to overcome the commiiment problem. Spe- 
cifically, when group members are interdependent on one another to 
produce a single product that benefits all, two interrelated processes 
work to promote instrumental and expressive forms of commitment. 
The first operates through uncertainty and trust; the second operates 
through positive emotion and relational cohesion. In the aforementioned 
examples, our theory helps explain why corporate profit sharing, joint 
research and teaching projects among faculty, and potluck dinners foster 
commitment to the larger group. In each case, the production of a single 
collective reward through joint activity triggers emotional and cognitive 
processes that yield cohesion and commitment. 

In conclusion, this article shows how cohesion and commitment can 
develop in productive exchange contexts. The emotional/affective and 
uncertainty reduction effects of successful exchanges are crucial to this, 
and these are parallel processes that result in complementary kinds of 
commitment. Under favorable total and relative power dependence con- 
ditions, actors successfully negotiate repeated exchanges that unleash 
dual processes resulting in commitment. Through an emotional/affective 
mechanism, they come to define themselves as a group, ascribe value 
to the group itself, and become more inclined to stay or continue with 
the group and to give members token gifts. Through an uncertainty 
reduction mechanism, they come to trust their exchange partners and 
become more willing to partake in a ventures that entail risk of mal- 
feasance. Together, these dual processes provide a more general, multi- 
dimensional view of commitment and cohesion in networks and groups. 


APPENDIX. 


The theory consists of two definitions and two axioms. Given each mem- 
ber's dependence on the group (D1, D2, D3, ..., ОМ), the total dependence 
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(TD) of N members on the group is defined as the average of individual 
member's dependence (see also Molm 1987). 


N 
TD = У Di/N, TD » 0. 
1-1 
We define inequality of power dependence (DI) for the group as the 
average difference of individual dependencies on the focal group. 


N N 
DI = >) >, [Di — Dj|/NC,, DI > 0, 
1=1)=1 


where C refers to a combination and NC, is the total number of поп- 
overlapping pairs in a group of М persons. DI approaches 0 when all 
members become equally dependent on the group. 

In addition to these two concepts, the theory consists of two axioms. 
The first axiom stipulates the relation of total dependence and dependence 
inequality to structural cohesion in the group. The second axiom stipulates 
the endogenous process of the theory of relational cohesion (see Lawler 
and Yoon 1996). 

AXIOM 1.—SC = SC (TD, DI, INT). 


SC,» 0, (A1) 
SCy « 0, (A2) 
SCinr < 0, (A3) 


where Ст refers to the first partial derivative of structural cohesion (SC) 
as a function of total dependence (TD), SC,, refers to the first partial 
derivative of structural cohesion (SC) as a function of dependence in- 
equality (DD, and ЗСугт refers to the first partial derivative for the multi- 
plicative effect of dependence inequality and total dependence. 

AXIOM 2.—GC = GC (PE, PR); PR = PR (AE); РЕ = PE (АЕ); AF 
= AF (SC). 


GC, > 0, (A4) 
GC, > 0, (AS) 
РВ: > 0, (A6) 
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PE,; >O, (A7) 


AF, > 0, (A8) 


where GC, PE, PR, and AF refer to group cohesion, positive emotion, 
predictability; and agreement frequency, respectively. The predictions 
(paths) shown in figure 3 are derived from axiom 2 by replacing equation 
(A8) in axiom 2 with equations (A1), (A2), and (A3) in axiom 1. 
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This article introduces a new ecological approach to the study of 
form emergence based on the notion of an organizational commu- 
nity—a bounded set of forms with related identities. Applying the 
approach to 48 organizational forms in the health care sector, this 
study suggests that the development of novel forms is affected by 
the positioning of their identities with respect to existing form iden- 
tities in the community, by the aggregate density and size of organ- 
izations matching those existing identities, and by the amount 
of attention directed at identity attributes by sector participants. 
Findings show that the process of form emergence is subject to 
population-dependent effects akin to those noted previously for or- 
ganizational entries within established populations. The aggregate 
density and size of organizations with similar identities increase the 
probability of form emergence to a point (cross-form legitimation), 
but highly saturated regions of the identity space tend to be unin- 
viting to new forms (cross-form competition). 


INTRODUCTION 


The historical emergence of new forms of organizing has been of critical 
importance to several major organizational and administrative theories. 
Organizational ecologists have long stressed that their perspective seeks 
to answer the question, “Why are there so many (or so few) kinds of 
organizations?” (Hannan and Freeman 1977, 1989, p. 7). Among other 
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things, responses to this query require that analysts specify "sources of 
increasing diversity, such as the creation of new forms" (Hannan and 
Freeman 1989, p. 7). Transaction cost economists approach the topic on 
the basis of their classical concern with the division of labor between 
firms, markets, and intermediate governance structures (Williamson 1985, 
1991). Applications of the transaction cost perspective to the historical 
development of new organizational forms (e.g., factory as opposed to craft 
production) frame industrial evolution primarily as a matter of efficient 
firm boundaries (Langlois and Robertson 1995, chap. 3). Neoinstitutional 
theorists, by contrast, have focused attention on the non-efficiency- 
oriented, constitutive beliefs that are required to delineate organizational 
forms (see Scott [1995] for a general discussion). One of their key research 
questions asks how these constitutive beliefs are imported from broader 
institutional frameworks in order to provide new forms of organizations 
with legitimacy and taken-for-granted routines of behavior (Meyer and 
Rowan 1977)? 

Despite considerable theoretical interest in form emergence, these major 
organizational paradigms have yet to produce a generalizable explanatory 
model of the development of organizational forms. Organizational ecol- 
ogists have accumulated an impressive array of quantitative evidence 
concerning the founding patterns of individual organizations within extant 
populations of forms, but they have not modeled the second-order process 
of form emergence explicitly (Astley 1985; Carroll 1984, p. 87). For in- 
stance, ecological models of resource partitioning among individual or- 
ganizations have primarily been employed to explain differential entry 
rates of generalist and specialist organizations within extant forms (Carroll 
and Hannan 2000; Péli and Nooteboom 1999). While these models can 
be extended to multiple organizational populations (see Ruef, Mendel, 
and Scott 1998), they have not been adapted to illuminate the development 
of new forms themselves. At present, the latter task has proceeded pri- 
marily at a formal-theoretical level in organizational ecology (Pólos et al. 
1998; Hannan and Freeman 1986; but see McKendrick and Carroll [1999] 
for a recent exception). 

Meanwhile, neoinstitutional and transaction cost scholars have devel- 
oped empirical accounts of the emergence of forms that tend to focus on 
particular historical cases (e.g., DiMaggio 1991; Nee 1992; Haveman and 
Rao 1997). DiMaggio's (1991) study of the cultural construction of art 


2 А fourth perspective on form development, examining the impact of technological 
developments on niche openings for new organizational forms, has been advanced by 
Tushman and Anderson (1986). The relevance of this technological perspective will be 
considered in greater detail once I introduce some of the empirical features of my 
analysis. 
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museums in late-19th-century America is an example in point. DiMaggio 
shows how the definition of these museums as a form was influenced by 
the specific interests of *institutional entrepreneurs," including art pro- 
fessionals, museum patrons, and the Carnegie Corporation (see also 
DiMaggio 1988). The role of such institutional entrepreneurs in form 
emergence has received theoretical elaboration from Aldrich and Fiol 
(1994), who consider how interested actors can use collective action to 
foster the cognitive and sociopolitical legitimacy of new organizational 
forms. 

In contrast to institutional concerns with the impact of interests and 
legitimacy demands on the emergence of forms, transaction cost scholars 
have emphasized the importance of efficiency considerations. Nee's (1992) 
explanation of the rise of hybrid organizational forms in China during 
market transition hinges on the transaction cost advantage of these ar- 
rangements over alternative governance structures. Similarly, William- 
son's (1985) case study of General Motors as a pioneering example of the 
multidivisional form suggests that the M-form structure provided a cost- 
effective complement to the annual-model strategy adopted by GM during 
the 1920s (see also Chandler 1962). While some have argued that the rise 
of the M-form was tied to а broader set of considerations than simple 
efficiency concerns (Fligstein 1985) and other organizational researchers 
have doubted whether GM could even be considered a conventional ex- 
ample of the M-form (Freeland 1996), the underlying thrust of these schol- 
ars’ research strategies is quite similar. Whatever the specific metric ap- 
plied (efficiency, legitimacy, power), institutionalists and transaction cost 
theorists have typically considered the emergence of forms as a product 
of particular historical constraints and motivations. In this respect, their 
research strategy meshes with seminal studies of form emergence pre- 
figured by Weber's ([1924] 1968) examination of the rise of legal-rational 
bureaucracy. The evolutionary-ecological perspective recently advanced 
by Hannan and colleagues, on the other hand, suggests a more general 
strategy, in which a common characterization of form emergence is sought 
across disparate populations of organizations (Pólos et al. 1998). 

The perspective on form emergence proposed in the present article seeks 
a balance between the idiographic approach of institutional economists 
and sociologists and the nomothetic approach of ecological theorists. It 
proceeds from four assumptions. First, the emergence of forms is best 
understood in the context of a concrete system of interrelationships be- 
tween organizational suppliers, consumers, regulators, and intermediaries 
operating in an institutional arena. This level of analysis has variously 
been termed an organizational field (DiMaggio and Powell 1983, p. 148), 
a societal sector (Scott and Meyer 1991), or an organizational community 
(Astley 1985; Aldrich 1999). Second, consistent with the arguments of 
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neoinstitutional theorists, the perspective suggests that the constitutive 
rules delineating identities of existing forms within an organizational com- 
munity have a strong bearing on how new form identities will be devel- 
oped (see also Pólos et al. 1998)? Novel organizational forms are most 
likely to become legitimated when they fit into the preexisting cultural 
beliefs, meanings, and typifications of an organizational community. 
Third, consistent with the arguments of ecological theorists, the perspec- 
tive contends that the distribution of population densities for existing 
forms within a community will have a strong bearing on the development 
of new forms. The coevolutionary dynamics of a community ecology can 
thus be seen as an extension of the density-dependence dynamics observed 
for individual populations (Carroll and Hannan 2000, chaps. 10 and 11). 
And fourth, consistent with ecological, institutional, and economic ar- 
guments, the perspective suggests that—in addition to supply parameters 
such as existing form identities and population densities—social demands 
will also affect the development of forms. Such demands tend to be found 
in the discourse of vocal or well-positioned community participants and 
may reflect efficiency-oriented motivations or non-efficiency-oriented mo- 
tivations (e.g., plays of power and politics). 

These modeling assumptions will be fleshed out through an empirical 
examination of a specific organizational community: the American health 
care sector between 1965 and 1994. The turbulent dynamics of form 
emergence in this arena over the past few decades have led some observers 
to lament the veritable “alphabet soup” that has developed, including 
such newer forms as HMOs (health maintenance organizations), IPAs 
(independent practice associations), PROs (professional review organi- 
zations), CHCs (community health centers), and numerous others. This 
complex morass of organizational arrangements makes the health care 
sector a particularly challenging and intriguing case for the analysis of 
form emergence. 

Before pursuing explanatory models of form emergence in this sector, 
several key questions must be answered in developing a community ecol- 
ogy approach. What defines the analytical boundaries of the community 
ecology? What range of coevolutionary forms should be included in the 


? The notion of “identity” employed throughout this article differs somewhat from the 
identity concept often applied to individual organizations (see Albert and Whetten 
1985), in that it refers to the collective identity of a class of organizations. As the 
boundaries of this collective identity become clearly defined and linked to social eval- 
uations, it is possible to speak of the existence of an organizational form. 

*It should be acknowledged from the outset that such social demands are typically 
not exogenous to the supply characteristics of organizational populations Creators of 
new forms are usually placed in the unenviable position of generating demand for 
these arrangements through individual and collective action. 
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analysis? How does one date the emergence of an organizational form? 
Are there typical patterns of form emergence? These issues can be fleshed 
out on the basis of historical examples from the U S. health care field, 
while attending to the generalizability of the approach to a variety of 
other organizational communities and contexts. 


THE BOUNDARIES AND CONSTITUENT FORMS OF A COMMUNITY 
ECOLOGY 


Community Boundaries 


As interest shifts from the genesis of individual organizations to the genesis 
of forms, familiar issues of boundary definition are likewise recast. While 
researchers studying processes of organizational founding must be careful 
to describe the criteria whereby a new organization can be said to be a 
member of a given industry or particular organizaticnal form, an analysis 
of form emergence requires some delineation of the community of extant 
forms that influence this process (Astley 1985; Aldrich 1999, chap. 11). 
Two general approaches to describing the boundaries of a community 
ecology have appeared in the organizations literature: (1) areal/geographic 
criteria for bounding communities and (2) functional criteria for doing so 
(Scott 1998, pp. 127—30). Inspired by early work in human ecology (Haw- 
ley 1950), a series of research projects were conducted between the 1960s 
and 1980s emphasizing the direct and indirect linkages between organi- 
zations in local geographic regions (Warren 1963; Galaskiewicz 1979; Pal- 
mer et al. 1990). The analytical inclusion of forms, in this perspective, is 
tied to the role that they fulfill within the community ecology of a met- 
ropolitan region. Functional approaches to delineating organizational 
communities, on the other hand, are more likely to emphasize linkages 
among regulatory, consumer, supplier, and ancillary organizations that 
extend well beyond the local context (e.g., Hirsch 1972; DiMaggio and 
Powell 1983; Barnett 1994). In this approach, the inclusion of forms is 
typically dictated by the broader functioning of a specific industry system 
or societal sector. Naturally, it is also possible to combine areal and func- 
tional considerations, as in a recent analysis of the evolution of the health 
care field in the San Francisco Bay area (Scott et al. 2000). 

Past research gives rise to a critical question in the study of a community 
ecology: What are the most appropriate geographic and functional bound- 
aries to consider for the emergence of forms? With respect to geography, 
no а priori delineation can typically be offered; as Aldrich (1999, p. 300) 
stresses, the "geographic scope of a[n organizational] community is an 
empirical question." When the emergence of organizational forms is being 
considered in preindustrial or industrializing societies—where the scope 
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of communication and transportation networks may be relatively lim- 
ited—local boundaries for community ecologies are often appropriate. 
When industrial sectors in modern societies are considered, though, form- 
level emergence often occurs in a meaningful fashion at higher levels of 
analysis; for example, that of the nation-state. This is especially true for 
those sectors that are subject to strong state regulatory pressures, such as 
the U.S. health care field. 

The decision with respect to functional boundary criteria is perhaps 
even less clear-cut. Popular conceptions and publicly available data 
sources create general contours of organizational communities such as 
cultural production (Hirsch 1972), health care (Scott et al. 2000), and 
museums (DiMaggio 1991). But when the organizations in these arenas 
are considered in greater detail, problematic boundary forms quickly crop 
up. Consider the case of child guidance clinics as discussed in the health 
services literature (e.g., Ewalt and Ewalt 1969). Child guidance clinics 
are organizations that administer the delivery of a variety of counseling 
services to troubled children. According to one interpretation, pioneer 
organizations of this form—such as Healy's Juvenile Psychopathic Insti- 
tute and the Commonwealth Fund Clinics—were health service facilities 
devoted to the prevention and treatment of mental illness among children. 
At the same time, these organizations played a role in controlling juvenile 
delinquency and fostering the education of special-needs students. This 
complex organizational identity placed child guidance clinics in the func- 
tional fields of correction and education, respectively. The emergence of 
such hybrid forms is difficult to predict from the ecology of a single 
functional field, since they draw upon developments in multiple functional 
domains? 

A pragmatic solution to the issue is to bracket forms that appear on 
the periphery and place primary emphasis on those that are devoted to 
core functions of an organizational community— where the “core” may be 
defined either in terms of the prior substantive judgments of the analyst 
or inductively through an analysis of form variation along different di- 
mensions. For the present analysis of the U.S. health care field, I adopt 
the former approach, emphasizing organizational forms that are devoted 
to four key functions of health care: (1) the provision of health care services 
(1.е., various forms of hospitals, clinics, and medical practices); (2) the 
funding and coordination of health services (insurance carriers, insurance 
pools, preferred provider organizations, etc.); (3) the education of health 
service providers (medical schools, nursing schools, etc.); and (4) the anal- 


$ Such hybrid forms have a conceptual affinity with what Stark (1996) has referred to 
as recombinant organizational forms. Stark's definition, however, concentrates in par- 
ticular on forms that are grounded in transitionary regulatory regimes. 
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ysis and storage of human biological matter (medical laboratories, blood 
banks, еёс.).5 


Constituent Forms 


Even once the geographic and functional criteria for bounding an organ- 
izational community have been delineated, the identification of constituent 
forms remains a complex exercise. Many organizational communities con- 
tain *quasi forms"—organizational arrangements that may have separate 
identities attributed to them by community participants, although their 
formal structure is consistently subsumed within the governance of other 
forms. Such quasi forms are often sheltered from the legitimacy and com- 
petitive requirements imposed on truly novel ventures (Aldrich 1999, p. 
224). In the U.S. health care sector, trauma centers fall within this category 
of quasi forms. Trauma centers included over 600 facilities in the United 
States by the early 1990s and could boast their own history of emergence 
and legitimation. However, while autonomous trauma centers had de- 
veloped in Europe—often in the form of so-called accident hospi- 
tals—American commentators were forced to acknowledge that “political 
and financial constraints preclude the formation and outfitting of an in- 
dependent trauma service" (Maull and Haynes 1977, pp. 497—98). Insti- 
tutional and technical processes thus failed to segregate trauma centers 
from hospitals as a clearly identifiable organizational form. 

In other cases, a community ecology contains instances of quasi forms 
that develop into independent forms over time. Organizational historians 
have identified end-stage renal disease centers (ESRDCs) as an example 
of service *unbundling" in hospitals that has spawned a separate form 
(Scott et al. 2000). Although kidney dialysis and transplantation proce- 
dures increasingly became available within hospital departments during 
the 1960s, it was not until the extension of Medicare coverage in 1972 
that these distinctive services began to be offered by autonomous ESRDCs 
(Kutner 1982). The 1972 legislative act operated as a symbolic and ma- 
terial boundary marker that recognized ESRDCs as an organizational 
form in their own right. 


5 Omitted from this definition are a variety of forms that develop medical devices and 
drugs for health service providers, as well as forms that only contribute to health 
service in the broadest sense (e.g., fitness centers). I include those alternative health 
providers that are typically licensed by the state to offer health services (offices of 
chiropractors, birthing centers), while removing a variety of holistic provider forms 
that may draw upon other organizational fields in sustaining their legitimacy (e.g., 
psychic healing clinics). Also excluded are individual state and federal agencies, which 
do not comprise populations of organizations as such but, rather, represent singular 
instances of different forms. 
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Aside from the segregating and blending processes surrounding organ- 
izational forms and quasi forms (see Hannan and Freeman 1986, 1989), 
pragmatic aspects of data collection must also be considered in delineating 
the constituents of а community ecology. The extension of an ecological 
approach to the community level requires that one gather information on 
the relative densities of various organizational populations, and the def- 
inition of corresponding forms is likely to be influenced in the process. 
For the analysis in this article, I began by identifying organizational forms 
appearing with some minimal frequency in the professional literature of 
the U.S. health care field. A total of nearly 90 forms were enumerated 
as candidates for analysis. This initial list was then pruned based on four 
considerations: (1) eliminating those “quasi forms" that are generally not 
structurally autonomous from other health care organizations (e.g., trauma 
centers, cardiac care facilities, mobile health units); (2) eliminating those 
forms that exist on the periphery of the organizational community (as 
described in n. 5); (3) eliminating those forms that represent proper sub- 
types of organizational forms already included in the list (e.g., military 
and veteran’s hospitals, which are types of federal hospitals); and (4) 
eliminating forms that are classified along cross-cutting, secondary di- 
mensions compared to the primary dimensions found in public data 
sources (e.g., insurance carriers classified by specific coverage rather than 
the broad categories used by the Bureau of the Census). After pruning, 
the remaining 48 forms were mapped onto available data sources, as 
shown in table 1. 


TIMING THE EMERGENCE OF ORGANIZATIONAL FORMS 


How can one date the historical emergence of forms? Just as researchers 
have come to recognize that the founding of organizations is typically 
more a process than a discrete event, one should also be attentive to the 
processual character of the emergence of forms (while acknowledging the 
need for discrete timing data in many analytic models). Early statements 
by organizational ecologists indicated a number of vital events that may 
be linked to the founding of a new organization, including the intention 
to organize, resource mobilization, legal establishment, social organization 
(e.g., hiring of employees), and operational start-up (Hannan and Freeman 
1989, p. 148; Carter, Gartner, and Reynolds 1996). Similar phases can be 
examined at the level of organizational forms. Thus, there are periods 
when ideas and intentions are being circulated with respect to the creation 


7 Specifically, an organizational arrangement had to be identified in at least 10 separate 
texts in a systematic search of the MEDLINE corpus. See *data and measures" section, 
below, for additional details. 
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| TABLE 1 
HEALTH CARE FORMS INCLUDED IN THE COMMUNITY ECOLOGY ANALYSIS 








Data Source 





Organizational Form } 


Abortion clinics 
Academic medical centers '.............. ore 
Area health education centers ............ E 


Birthing centers ......... Ось 


Chiropractor offices ...................... 
Community health centers .............. 


Community mental health centers .......... 


Dental offices .... ........ | А р 
End-stage renal disease facilities . .. . 


Family planning clinics ..... . .............. 
Group practices ... ... .. ана 
Health care coalitions ...!............. 
| 

Health maintenance organizations . 
Health systems agencies . 
Home health agencies 
Homes for the aged .. . ... 
Hospices ....... ... ' 


Hospitals, federal .. — и trade 2 
Hospitals, general (nonfederal) . .... . .. . 
Hospitals, psychiatric (nonfederal) .. ...... 
Hospitals, special (nonfederal) .. ...... . . 
Independent practice associations 


Insurance carriers, hospitalization 
Insurance carriers, accident ..... .... . . . 
Insurance роо!Ѕ .... . . .... . ... ........... 


Intermediate саге facilities 
Laboratories, medical anü dental ....... 
Libraries, medical ....... чеке 
Multi-institutional systems . 
Nursing homes ........................... E 
Optometrist offices .. .:.............. 
Partnership practices ....................... 5 
Pharmacies ......................... 


Alan Guttmacher Institute 

Association of American Medical Colleges 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (DHEW) 

National Association of Childbearing 
Centers 

National Center for Health Statistics 
(NCHS) 

Bureau of the Census 

Office of Economic Opportunity, NCHS, 
General Accounting Office (GAO) 

National Institutes of Mental Health, 
GAO, NCHS 

Bureau of the Census 

Health Care Financing Administration 
(HCFA), Social Security Administration 

NCHS, Planned Parenthood , 

American Medical Association (AMA) 

Chamber of Commerce, American Hospi- 
tal Association (AHA) 

Interstudy, Group Health Association of 
America 

DHEW 

NCHS, Bureau of the Census 

NCHS 

GAO, NCHS, National Hospice 
Organization 


Interstudy, Group Health Association of 
America 

Bureau of the Census 

Bureau of the Census 

Intergovernmental Health Policy Project, 
GAO 

Bureau of the Census 

Bureau of the Census 

American Library Directory 

AHA 

NCHS 

Bureau of the Census 

AMA 

National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy 


Organizational Forms 


'TABLE 1 (Continued) 











Organizational Form Data Source 

Physician solo practices . . .......... . AMA 

Poison control centers. .............. + . NCHS 

Preferred provider organizations ...... .. . American Managed Care and Review 
Association 

Professional corporations ...... . . . .... AMA 

Professional review organizations .......... DHEW, HCFA, American Medical Peer 
Review Organization 

Rehabilitation centers . ............ Association of Rehabilitation Centers, 


Commission on Accreditation of Reha- 
bilitation Facilities 


Schools, dental ............... .... ........ American Dental Association 
Schools, nursing .......... . ... sordos ds National League for Nursing 
Schools, public health ................. American Public Health Association 
Skilled nursing facilities ........... А .. NCHS 

Sperm banks and fertility clinics . ..... IVF-ET / ART Registries 
Substance abuse treatment centers .... Bureau of the Census, NCHS 
Surgicenters .......... eve c ОСУ. SMG Marketing Group 


Voluntary health agencies ............ NCHS 





of new organizational forms (DiMaggio 1991, pp. 269-72); there are social 
movements that secure resources for the development of forms (Swami- 
nathan and Wade, in press; DiMaggio 1991, pp. 274—79); there are reg- 
ulations that identify new forms as legitimated organizational roles 
(Tucker, Singh, and Meinhard 1990); there are periods when forms are 
recognized as offering distinctive employment niches or employment train- 
ing by labor market participants (Brint and Karabel 1991); and there are 
points when organizational forms become viable providers of goods and 
services within a society. 

More so than individual organizations, the process of form emergence 
may proceed over very long periods of time—often decades, or even cen- 
turies. Two cases in the U.S. health care field, health maintenance or- 
ganizations (HMOs) and birth centers, serve as illustrative examples. 


Example 1: HMOs 


An HMO may be defined as “an organized system of health care delivery 
available to persons in an enrolled group who reside in a specific geo- 
graphic area. . .. The HMO provides a specific set of health benefits to 
its members including the services of physicians and other health care 
professionals,” typically under capitated payment arrangements (Zipperer 
and Pace 1993, p. 97). In the United States, some historical accounts trace 
the core idea of HMOs—prepaid group practice—as far back as the es- 
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tablishment of the Marine Hospital Service in 1798 or the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care (CCMC), active between 1927 and 1932 (see 
Freeborn and Pope 1994). When slightly more restrictive definitions are 
applied, sustained efforts toward the development of an HMO form can 
be credited to a number of prepaid group practices (PGPs)—including 
the Ross-Loos Clinic, of Los Angeles, the Group Health Association of 
Washington, D.C., Kaiser Permanente, and the Health Insurance Plan of 
New York City—founded between the late 1920s and the 1940s. Following 
many decades of pillorying by the medical establishment (and activism 
that included an antitrust case by Group Health against the AMA), these 
pioneers finally found acceptance in the increasingly cost-conscious en- 
vironment of the 1970s (Shouldice and Shouldice 1978; Brown 1983). 

Jt was not until 1970 that the term *health maintenance organization" 
was coined (Ellwood 1970). During the same year. the НМО form received 
its first significant regulatory attention when the Nixon administration 
introduced a proposal (Alternative C) that would add a new HMO en- 
rollment method to the Medicare and Medicaid programs. Definitive reg- 
ulatory endorsement did not occur until 1973, when Public Law 93-222 
committed the federal government to the support of HMO development. 
Once health care professionals became widely aware of HMOs as a dis- 
tinctive organizational arrangement, the form had been in the process of 
emergence for at least half a century. And cognitive recognizability of the 
HMO form among the general public did not become firmly entrenched 
until a number of years later.’ 


Example 2: Birth Centers 


Since the innovative contribution of the HMO form is primarily directed 
at funding and coordinative aspects of health care, it is useful to compare 
its emergence with that of the birth center, a form that is primarily oriented 
toward health services delivery. For most of human history, birth events 
have taken place in noninstitutionalized settings—homes rather than hos- 
pitals. Due to the gradual breakup of the extended family, improvements 
in asepsis and hospital hygiene, and increasing faith in allopathic medi- 
cine, this changed dramatically in the United States during the early 20th 
century (Lindheim 1981). At the turn of the century, only 5% of babies 
in the United States were delivered in hospital settings; in 1935, the 


з Blanket statements concerning the cognitive legitimacy of HMOs are difficult to make, 
given the considerable geographic heterogeneity of market penetration for such forms 
In the late 1970s, for instance, HMO market penetration at a national level was merely 
3%, but some regions (е:2., the San Francisco Bay Area) had more than 25% of their 
resident population enrolled in HMOs (Scott et al. 2000) 
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proportion had risen to 75%; and by the late 1960s, the medicalization 
of birth events was almost complete (Devitt 1977). 

Birth centers emerged as a reaction against this medicalization process. 
As described by the National Association of Childbearing Centers 
(МАСС), a birth center is “а homelike facility, existing within a health 
care system with a program of care designed in the wellness model of 
pregnancy and birth."? In short, these centers are an organizational form 
that provides a compromise between home and hospital birth. The earliest 
birthing centers in the United States developed in rural areas, where 
women lived too far away to come to a hospital or be attended by nurse- 
midwives at home. Pioneering centers, such as La Casita in New Mexico 
(founded in 1945) and the Barnesville-Lamar Maternity Shelter in Georgia 
(1951), were quite different from modern birthing organizations in that 
they did not seek to compete with hospitals (existing in catchment areas 
unserved by other maternity services) and in that they were sustained as 
projects by larger organizations (the Catholic Maternity Institute and 
Georgia Department of Public Health, respectively [Rooks 1997, p. 74). 

Freestanding urban centers began to appear in the early 1970s, often 
as outgrowths of the counterculture and the woman's movement. Because 
they did challenge conventional medical practice, this new incarnation of 
birthing center was subject to the censure of regulatory bodies and pro- 
fessional associations, such as the American College of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists. With the advocacy and increasingly formalized training of 
nurse-midwives, the legitimacy of birthing centers increased dramatically 
during the late 1970s. Some birthing centers (such as Manhattan's Ma- 
ternity Center Association, often considered to be the first urban birthing 
center) collected extensive statistics to document the safety of center births 
as opposed to hospital births, leading to accreditation by the American 
Public Health Association. Regulatory legitimacy improved in 1977, when 
a committee of the California legislature reported high levels of dissat- 
isfaction with hospital birth environments and the need for viable or- 
ganizational alternatives (Lindheim 1981, p. 8). By that time, national 
rates of out-of-hospital births had more than doubled what they had been 
just a few years before and were even higher in certain western states, 
such as California. 


Patterns of Form Emergence 


The brief examination of the histories of health maintenance organizations 
and birth centers illustrates the processual character of the emergence of 


’ This information can be found on the МАСС Web page entitled, “What Is a Birth 
Center?" at http://www.birthcenters.org/faqbirthcenters/whatis.shtml. 
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organizational forms. In dealing with these processes analytically, organ- 
izational theorists confront two issues: (1) Are there typical patterns that 
structure the emergence of forms? (2) Are there discrete points that are 
particularly critical to the successful institutionalization of a form? 

The question of patterning is roughly analogous to the extensive re- 
search tradition in the sociology of the professions that examines sequen- 
tial stages in the professionalization of a task domain (see Abbott 1991). 
In contrast to the literature on professions, empirical findings on organ- 
izational form emergence are still embryonic. Preliminary insights can be 
drawn from historical case studies, such as those presented above for 
HMOs and birth centers. In both of these cases, one finds that the idea 
for the new form was hatched within existing organizational arrange- 
ments. For HMOs, the notion of prepaid health care was initially tied to 
the development of a subset of group practice forms (such as the Ross- 
Loss clinic) or, in {һе case of Kaiser Permanente, an employee insurance 
plan. The earliest birth centers were established by public and nonprofit 
organizations interested in providing maternity services to women in rural 
areas. Metaphorically, then, these new forms can be seen as having their 
origins as subtle *mutations" of established organizational forms. 

Of course, such mutations do not necessarily become elaborated into 
distinctive organizational arrangements. For both HMOs and birthing 
centers, social movements were pivotal in transforming and differentiating 
the seminal forms. А PGP movement against professional dominance and 
fee-for-service payment arrangements yielded the prototypical HMO form 
that began to interest policy makers in the late 1960s. And the counter- 
culture and women's movements of the early 1970s were critical in mold- 
ing birthing centers, which had previously been seen as functional aux- 
iliaries to hospital delivery environments, into a unique organizational 
form. In both instances, these social movements culminated in legislative 
processes that served to legitimate the forms at the national or state levels. 
While struggles for normative approval among health professionals and 
for cognitive recognition among the general public would continue, reg- 
ulatory attention helped to crystallize the identity of these novel 
arrangements. 

What implications do these patterns hold for attempts to time the emer- 
gence of forms? Organizational ecologists have typically held that the 
founding of the first organization in a new population can be timed un- 
problematically and that the form effectively emerges with the creation 
of that initial organization (Hannan and Carroll 1992). Historical case 
studies suggest, though, that archival data sets have a tendency to reify 
the appearance of a form in this manner (see Rooks 1997, chap. 4)—for 
example, do birthing centers appear with the founding of La Casita in 
1945, various birth collectives in the early 1970s, or the Maternity Center 
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Association's freestanding center in 1975? Which founding event is em- 
phasized depends on the phase of form emergence that the analyst has 
in mind. More fundamentally, it could be argued that no particular or- 
ganizational event can define the emergence of a form, since the process 
of emergence implicates social structures far beyond the organizational 
level. 

А community ecology perspective focuses on the timing of events that 
are crucial to the emergence of an organizational form but are typically 
not reducible to the activities of individual organizations. What types of 
events are emphasized at the community level depend to a considerable 
extent on the pressures posed by technical and institutional environments 
on organizations within the community (see Scott and Meyer 1991). For 
fields that are subject to strong institutional pressures—such as health 
care, utilities, schools, banks, and the like—regulatory events are espe- 
cially important as timing markers. Given the legal-rational authority of 
the state in modern society, its recognition of an organizational form as 
a legitimate (or illegitimate) class of collective actors is often one of the 
most significant events in highly institutionalized arenas. When technical 
rather than institutional pressures are dominant—as in many areas of 
large-scale manufacturing or in the high-tech industry—groundbreaking 
technical papers, innovations, or patents may serve as the most useful 
timing markers (Tushman and Anderson 1986). Thus, McKendrick and 
Carroll (1999) trace the origins of the disk array industry to a Berkeley 
technical paper appearing in the late 1980s (naturally, such technical 
breakthroughs need not lead automatically to the emergence of a dis- 
tinctive organizational form, as McKendrick and Carroll find in their own 
research). For fields that are subject to neither strong technical nor strong 
institutional pressures—such as restaurants—or those that confront in- 
stitutional environments that are not necessarily regulatory in charac- 
ter—such as churches—the initial identification and naming of new or- 
ganizational forms in media sources may be the most propitious markers 
of form emergence. This approach is also often the most conducive to 
historical scholarship, such as that conducted by Braudel ([1979] 1992, 
pp. 97-100) when he traces mentions of the emergence of European com- 
modity and stock exchanges in a variety of regions and under a variety 
of names. 

Given the highly institutionalized environment of the contemporary 
U.S. health care field, I will consider regulatory events in timing the 
appearance of forms. This operationalization offers one key theoretical 
advantage, insofar as regulations often codify the identity and valuations 
associated with organizational forms. In the process, they tend to convert 
the “weak” organizational identities generated by linguistic conventions 
into “strong” identities that impose constraints on organizational actors 
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(see Pólos et al. 1998). Thus, the 1972 amendment to the Social Security 
Act (Public Law 92-603) specified identity attributes, such as health and 
safety standards, that would be applicable to all end-stage renal disease 
facilities receiving Medicare reimbursement under the bill. 

At the same time, two possible complications arise in using a regulatory 
conception of form emergence. First, in relatively decentralized polities 
such as the United States, there may be some decoupling between reg- 
ulatory legitimation at the federal level and legitimation at the state/ 
provincial level. For example, the legalization of abortion services in New 
York, Alaska, Hawaii, and Washington in 1970 permitted the regional 
development of abortion clinics as a legitimate organizational form; but 
regulatory legitimation at a federal level would not occur until the Su- 
preme Court judgment on Roe vs. Wade in 1973 (Segers and Byrnes 
1995).? Gaps in legitimating events at multiple levels of analysis are 
accommodated here by coding form emergence on the basis of regulatory 
events at the state level, as long as other states do not treat the organi- 
zational form as illegitimate. In the latter case, regulatory events at the 
federal level are considered. The regulatory legitimation of abortion clinics 
within the U.S. health care field is therefore timed to 1973—the occurrence 
of the federal legitimating event. For state insurance/risk pools, to use 
another example, enabling legislation in 1976 in Minnesota and Con- 
necticut is accepted as a marker of form emergence, since no explicit 
legislation against insurance pools existed in other states (see Bovbjerg 
and Koller 1986). 

The second complication in using regulatory events as markers of form 
emergence involves the processual character of regulation. Like the dy- 
namics of form emergence themselves, the legislative or judicial events 
that legitimate an organizational form may proceed over an extended 
period of time. In 1970, the Nixon administration’s Alternative C proposal 
served to delineate the notion of HMOs as an organizational arrangement 
in the public eye. Successful passage of a federal HMO act (Public Law 
93-222), however, did not occur until three years later. The measurement 
approach employed in the present analysis is to emphasize the earliest 
regulatory event in the string of legislation/judicial review that ultimately 
led to the legitimation of a form (i.e., 1970 in the case of HMOs). Realizing 
that this coding decision reflects some arbitrariness, I also conduct an 
analysis to consider the sensitivity of community ecology dynamics to 
small perturbations in the timing of form emergence. 


? Abortion practice had enjoyed widespread legality in the United States during the 
early 19th century. At the time, of course, the medicalization of abortion had not 
proceeded to the point where an organizational form analogous to contemporary abor- 
tion clinics could emerge 
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Of the 48 health care forms listed in table 1, 19 experienced regulatory 
legitimating events between 1965 and 1994. Table 2 identifies these or- 
ganizational forms, the corresponding regulatory events, and some rele- 
vant literature discussing form emergence. One can note that roughly half 
of the events in the table involve federal legislative actions, while the rest 
include judicial and administrative actions at the federal level as well as 
various state-level initiatives. The remaining 29 forms in table 1 received 
substantial regulatory legitimation prior to the beginning of the study 
period and will be included in analyses as preexisting features of the 
community ecology. 


EXPLANATIONS FOR THE EMERGENCE OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
FORMS 


What conditions stimulate the emergence of new organizational forms 
within a community ecology? Previous explanations operating from a 
community perspective have often placed strong emphasis on the role of 
technological factors in the development of novel arrangements (Schum- 
peter 1934; Astley 1985; Tushman and Anderson 1986). In recent versions 
of these explanations, the impact of innovative technologies is usually not 
seen as deterministic nor one-sided; instead, organizational forms and 
technology coevolve in a complex process of mutual influence: “organi- 
zations introduce technological innovations [and] are at the same time 
constrained by the current technological state of the art” (Rosenkopf and 
Tushman 1994, p. 410). Niche opening events, such as the first production 
of Portland cement in 1872 or the development of the first affordable 
minicomputer in 1956 (Tushman and Anderson 1986), can thus be situated 
within an existing landscape of organizational forms and their core tech- 
nical processes. 

Technological perspectives provide some insight on the emergence of 
organizational forms but seem inadequate as general explanations. When 
the timing of technical innovation and the emergence of an autonomous 
organizational form is considered in detail, one often finds loose coupling 
between the two events. The slow transition of ESRDCs from “quasi 
forms" to autonomous organizational forms is a case in point. Although 
the first kidney transplant was performed in 1956 and hemodialysis pro- 
cedures became routine in the early 1960s, the initial diffusion of ESRDC 
departments within hospitals was threatened by inadequate facilities, la- 
bor shortages, and the high costs of treatment (Schmidt, Blumenkrantz, 
and Wiegmann 1983). The notion of an autonomous organizational form 
only became conceivable in 1972 when a national program was created 
to help cover the costs of end-stage renal disease patients—some 16 years 
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after the technological breakthrough in transplantation had first been 
made. 

А more drastic case of decoupling between technological innovation 
and form emergence is evidenced in the historical development of fertility 
clinics/sperm banks. The first successful case of human donor insemi- 
nation has been dated as far back as 1884, while the first successful human 
pregnancy with frozen spermatozoa was reported in 1953 (Fader 1993). 
But the technical innovations provoked heated controversy in both in- 
stances. A 1954 ruling by the Circuit Court of Cook County (Illinois) went 
so far as to call donor insemination “contrary to public policy and good 
morals, and considered adultery on the mother's part . . . a child so 
conceived [is] born out of wedlock and therefore illegitimate." Sperm 
banks only began to appear as a distinctive organizational form after 
1973, once the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws approved the Uniform Parentage Act that established that the *nat- 
ural father" of a child conceived from donor insemination was the husband 
of the woman being inseminated (and not the donor; Fader 1993). The 
development of both sperm banks and ESRDCS points to the manner in 
which purely technological aspects of form emergence are filtered through 
institutional constraints on the appropriateness, efficacy, and recogniza- 
bility of those innovations. In other words, technology only has an impact 
on the development of novel arrangements when it manages to attract 
attention, when it is viewed as legitimate from a moral and instrumental 
standpoint, and when powerful community participants rally in its favor 
(Scott 1998, p. 168). 

There are other organizational arrangements, af course, that are tied 
even less strongly to technological developments. In those cases, func- 
tional criteria (e.g., the reduction of transaction or monitoring costs) are 
often applied as the metrics guiding the emergence of new forms (see 
Williamson 1985). Within the health care field, the development of PROs 
during the early 1970s can be characterized in such terms. PROs are 
charged with the task of ensuring that the utilization of medical services 
is appropriate, especially when federal funding is involved (Scott 1982). 
Rational choice theorists can suggest that a demand for this new organ- 
izational form was generated when the actions of some consumers of 
health care services yielded negative externalities for others. Specifically, 
the argument goes, negative externalities had been generated by entitle- 
ment programs such as Medicare/Medicaid, insofar as some taxpayers 
contributed to public health goods while remaining uncertain about how 
they would benefit from these goods themselves. 'This uncertainty, in turn, 
led to а need for organizations (PROs) that would monitor the actions of 
medical providers serving entitlement beneficiaries. 

Many policy analysts will agree with this theoretical explanation of 
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PRO form emergence—Medicare costs were almost twice initial expec- 
tations in 1970 and existing utilization review procedures, conducted 
within provider organizations rather than by a separate organizational 
form, were widely viewed as ineffective (Berman and Gertman 1981). As 
in the case of technological explanations, however, the functional expla- 
nation, in and of itself, appears inadequate. While the cost overruns of 
federal programs in the early 1970s may have generated demands for a 
new organizational form, the specific character of that arrange- 
ment—emphasizing monitoring by local organizations of physicians op- 
erating under a federal mandate—was not necessarily dictated by func- 
tionalist concerns. Indeed, eoinstitutional scholars would suggest that 
the specific character of PROs was strongly influenced by the taken-for- 
granted logics of organizing that were prevalent in the health care field 
at the time. Two of these logics, one based on a core principle of physician 
autonomy and the other based on a principle of federal involvement, are 
conjoined in the structure of PROs (see Scott et al. [2000] for a discussion 
of the logics). According to the neoinstitutional explanation of form emer- 
gence, the nature of new organizational arrangements such as PROs is 
as much a function of what is perceived as appropriate and recognizable 
as it is a function of what is perceived as instrumentally efficacious. Sup- 
port for this contention can be found by comparing the PROs as a leg- 
islated solution to cost containment with a policy act that was passed 11 
years later—the Prospective Payment System (PPS) of 1983. PPS moved 
Medicare from retrospective reimbursement of costs to prospective pay- 
ments linked to diagnosis. Although PPS itself did not create any new 
organizational forms, it shifted the locus of organizational decision making 
back to individual provider facilities (РгоРАС 1989). This new approach 
to cost containment reflected the decentralized model favored in an in- 
stitutional environment of market orientation—a model that appealed to 
quite different standards of appropriateness than those influencing the 
identity of PROs just a decade earlier. 


FORM IDENTITIES AND CARRYING CAPACITY 


The preceding historical case studies suggest that technological, func- 
tional, and neoinstitutional explanations of form emergence provide par- 
tial justifications at best. Actual processes of form emergence can involve 
intricate interactions among these factors, and the extent to which one 
factor is more salient than another may vary significantly depending on 
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the identity of the form in question as well as broader historical trends." 
Such complexity calls for a general approach to characterizing social de- 
mands for new organizational forms. 

A community ecology perspective adopts the concept of carrying ca- 
pacities as a way of describing these social demands. In population ecol- 
ogy, a carrying capacity defines the maximum number of organizations 
in a population (i.e., organizations of a particular form) that can be sup- 
ported by the social environment at a given point in time. When the size 
of an organizational population equals the carrying capacity, the growth 
rate for that population will be zero (Hannan and Freeman 1989, p. 100). 
When carrying capacity exceeds population size, one can anticipate in- 
creased rates of organizational founding and, in the absence of an existing 
population, the development of new organizational forms. 

This idea of a carrying capacity can inform the emergence of forms in 
a community ecology provided that two elaborations are permitted. First, 
one must allow for the existence (and operationalization) of a latent car- 
rying capacity—one that predates the emergence of an organizational form 
itself. This latent carrying capacity can obviously not be articulated 
strictly in terms of demand for an organizational form, but must be rep- 
resented instead as demands for attributes related to the identity of a 
potential form. To return to the case of professional review organizations, 
one might expect to find the health services discourse of the early 1970s 
to be dotted with references to “cost containment,” “federal intervention,” 
“utilization review,” and even “experimental medical care review organ- 
izations” (a precursor quasi form for the PROs). The attention heaped on 
these various symbols in the discourse only later became articulated in 
the realized identity of an emerging PRO form. 

Second, the straightforward one-to-one correspondence between a pop- 
ulation/form and a carrying capacity must be abandoned in a community 
ecology study. In the analysis of individual organizational populations, it 
may be reasonable to consider demand for a particular form while brack- 
eting other forms that share similar identities with it. This approach is 
not feasible in a community ecology specification, where the emergence 
of new form identities can occur alongside existing identities as well as 
in regions of the identity space that are completely unexploited. Within 
the community ecology approach, then, a carrying capacity is defined as 
the maximum number of organizations having some identity (potential or 
realized) that can be supported by the environment at a particular point 
in time. This definition gives rise to two analytical components of a com- 


1 As DiMaggio and Powell (1983) intimate, organizational fields that embrace instru- 
mental criteria of form emergence early in their history may later transition to patterns 
of institutional isomorphism that resist novel arrangements. 
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munity ecology, one being the distribution of potential and realized forms 
in an abstract identity space and the other being the topology of organ- 
izational carrying capacities spread over that space. 

The first analytical component requires some formal notion of the extent 
to which organizational forms may be differentiated from one another, 
or, in Hannan and Freeman's (1989) terms, how "segregating and blending 
processes" have yielded a set of commonly recognized distinctions among 
form identities. In the case of individual organizations within a popula- 
tion, such distinctions are often readily extracted from archival data 
sources reporting product/service portfolios (Baum and Singh 1994), hu- 
man resource characteristics (McPherson and Rotolo 1996), or common 
technological dependencies (Podolny, Stuart, and Hannan 1996)—all of 
which can be employed to obtain estimates of niche overlap between 
organizations. When distinctions between the identities of forms (and, in 
particular, potential forms) are considered, the collection and compara- 
bility of such data over long historical periods may be problematic. Even 
in situations where these measurement strategies can be implemented for 
an entire organizational community, the salience attributed by analysts 
to different dimensions that partition form identities is likely to be driven 
largely by data availability. The perceptions held by community partic- 
ipants with respect to distinctions among organizational forms tend to be 
ignored in the process. 

An alternative approach to identifying differences among organiza- 
tional forms examines the discourse of community participants themselves 
(Ruef 1999; Mohr and Guerra-Pearson 1996). In this relational approach, 
the realized identity of organizational forms is constituted by their pattern 
of textual association with other publicly recognized symbols. Potential 
form identities are represented as regions of the discourse where discus- 
sions of procedures (e.g., “kidney transplantation or dialysis"), actors (the 
“Health Care Financing Administration”), values (“universal coverage”), 
and other symbols may ultimately become formalized as novel organi- 
zational arrangements (ESRDCs). The rationale behind this conception 
of form identities is that community participants often have the greatest 
impact on the constitutive rules that define potential and realized organ- 
izational arrangements. 

A cultural view of carrying capacities can be developed from the same 
notion. Given the distribution of potential and realized form identities 
throughout a discourse space, the carrying capacity at any point in that 
space can be characterized in terms of the aggregate amount of discourse 
referring to attributes of a form identity. As Aldrich and Fiol (1994, pp. 
651-52) have noted, a key factor in the success of new organizational 
arrangements is the ability of advocates to connect the identity of those 
arrangements to encompassing and widely recognized linguistic symbols. 
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Hybels (1994) has shown the importance of expert discourse in influencing 
founding rates within extant populations. More generally, discourse can 
be seen as a cultural carrying capacity for emergent organizational forms. 
For example, if there is increased discussion among health policy makers 
concerning utilization reviews, and utilization reviews are seen as attrib- 
utes of the identity of PROs, then one can suggest that the environmental 
carrying capacity for PROs has been increased. In the absence of any 
existing organizations corresponding to that form identity, the emergence 
of a new organizational arrangement is likely to occur." A key method- 
ological advantage of this formulation 1$ that discourse measures are ge- 
neralizable across organizational populations in ways that many measures 
of material resources are not. 

By conceptualizing carrying capacity in these terms, of course, re- 
searchers may gloss over important differences in the valences—or pos- 
itive and negative attributions—that connect an organizational form to 
a social problem of popular discussion. Thus, even when there is consid- 
erable discourse on utilization reviews, as well as discourse connecting 
the PRO form to these reviews, there may be a number of negative state- 
ments made about utilization reviews (i.e., “Utilization reviews represent 
an assault on physician autonomy") or about the way that PROs imple- 
ment them (“PROs are especially inefficient in conducting these reviews"). 
In social phenomenology, this measurement issue corresponds generally 
to the difference between topical relevance and interpretive relevance 
(Schutz 1970). Aggregate discourse serves as a cultural proxy for topical 
relevance—whether an organizational form or attributes that could be 
connected to a form are worth debating about. Valenced discourse, by 
contrast, taps into interpretive relevance— whether a form or its attributes 
are considered beneficial within a cultural system. Arguably, carrying 
capacity is a function of both the topical and interpretive relevance of a 
potential organizational identity. Given the considerable cost of coding 
valenced attributions, however, many researchers will want to explore the 
validity of using aggregate discourse alone as an indicator of carrying 


? Naturally, the emergence of an organizational form is also likely to feed increased 
discourse on symbols that are related to the form. А complete model would consider 
the impact of discourse at time # — 1 on form emergence at time $ as well as the 
latter's reciprocal influence on discourse at time ¢ + 1 (and so forth). In this article, 
attention is limited to the former causal relationship. 

13 Тре previous PRO examples have illustrated how a potential aiy may be top- 
ically relevant but suffer from negative attributions from an interpretive stance. One 
can also imagine scenarios where there is interpretive relevance (positive attribution) 
but limited topical relevance—as in cases where solutions to a social problem are 
greeted favorably but fail to capture widespread attention. 
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capacity. In the methodology section, I consider a formal test of construct 
validity for an aggregated discourse measure. 


COMPETITION AND SYMBIOSIS 


Given these conceptualizations of form identity and carrying capacity, I 
will consider more elaborate models of form emergence that incorporate 
competition and symbiosis among organizations. One can begin by anal- 
ogizing between the first-order process of growth in individual organi- 
zational populations and the second-order process of form emergence, 
using the standard Lotka-Volterra model of organizational ecology (Han- 
nan and Freeman 1977, 1989). For J populations in a community ecology, 
the model of population growth can be written as: 








aN, WLS 
ш =" Hy 2s (1) 
where N, is the number of organizations corresponding to form identity 
i (usually referred to as the density of organizations having that identity), 
K, is the environmental carrying capacity for identity i, r, is the intrinsic 
growth rate of organizational populations corresponding to identity 2, and 
с, represents the effect of organizational populations of identity j on pop- 
ulations of identity 7. Following Brittain (1994), the carrying capacity in 
the model is treated explicitly as a time-varying quantity—in our ap- 
proach, one linked to the recognition received by attributes of a form 
identity in public discourse. As this carrying capacity increases, the com- 
petitive interactions among organizations having a particular identity 
(represented by the quadratic density term №2) tend to be dampened. 
From a community ecology perspective, the most straightforward ex- 
tension of the population growth model holds that the probability of form 
emergence [prob(F)] is proportional to the growth rate for a given form 
identity, that is: 


aN, 
prob(E) oc ud 


Nevertheless, this simple elaboration reveals an intrinsic difficulty. When 
coevolutionary effects (с„) are constrained to zero, the underlying equation 
has two steady states: one when the carrying capacity for a form identity 
equals the number of organizations having that identity (К, = N,) and 
the other when the number of organizations having the identity is zero 
(Tuma and Hannan 1984, p. 469). The former steady state is a desirable 
mathematical result, but the latter is an undesirable by-product of a model 
originally devised for biological applications. In effect, it fails to permit 
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form emergence in regions of the identity space that have no existing 
organizations. 

One possible resolution to the problem is to treat the process of form 
emergence as being completely density-independent and therefore influ- 
enced only by carrying capacity. The exclusion of existing numbers of 
organizations (N,) from the equation of form emergence, however, does 
not seem realistic. Competition among organizations in a crowded region 
of the identity space is likely to deter the development of novel arrange- 
ments having a similar identity. As Astley (1985, p. 235) suggests, the 
organizational populations in such regions of a community ecology are 
likely to stabilize both in terms of size and characteristic form. In the 
U.S. health care field, few observers would expect the emergence of new 
types of acute care arrangements that bear structural similarities to general 
hospitals; the existing niche for that form identity is already too saturated. 
From a modeling standpoint, it appears tha: the specification of form 
emergence should, at the least, include terms that capture the competitive 
impact of existing organizations having some given identity. 

If one accepts that the process of form emergence is, in certain respects, 
density dependent, a logical follow-up question is whether this density 
dependence is described by a monotonic or nonmonotonic relationship. 
In the case of growth and decline in individual organizational populations, 
ecological theory (e.g., Carroll and Hannan 2000) holds that density de- 
pendence is nonmonotonic: as the density of a form rises, competition 
increases at an increasing rate, while the legitimation of that form in- 
creases at a decreasing rate. Whether a similar nonmonotonic relationship 
holds in the process of form emergence depends primarily on the existence 
of a community-level analogue to legitimation; that is, does the emergence 
of a new organizational form draw some symbiotic benefit from the ex- 
istence of a relatively small number of organizations having a form with 
a similar identity? Again following Astley (1935) and more recent schol- 
arship (Baum and 'Oliver 1996; Swaminathan and Wade, in press), T 
suggest that such symbiotic effects do in fact apply. The emergence of 
freestanding abortion clinics in the early 1970s, for instance, depended 
strongly on the legitimation offered by an existing population of family 
planning organizations. Not only did the family planning clinics bear 
much of the "social movement" cost in terms of securing regulatory ap- 
proval for the emerging abortion clinics, but they also provided organi- 
zational templates that could be readily copied by facilities within the 
other form. 

More generally, the legitimating benefits of such relationships can be 
characterized along two underlying dimensions: (1) the residual socio- 
political legitimation enjoyed by an emerging form due to prior collective 
action on the part of a predecessor form (see Minkoff 1997) and (2) the 
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residual cognitive legitimation enjoyed by an emerging form, resulting 
from its ability to draw on the more highly crystallized identity of a 
predecessor form. Yet a third dimension of the symbiotic relationship taps 
into benefits that are not tied to legitimacy per se, but rather to resource 
spillover: prior organizational forms provide a set of structures, strategies, 
and routines that can be adopted by forms with related identities. Even 
in the face of potential competition, proximate density between forms can 
lead to regulatory and mimetic side effects that expand the collective 
resource base of those forms (Ingram and Inman 1996). Thus, family 
planning centers did not just offer legitimacy to an emerging class of 
abortion clinics during the 1970s, but also more tangible tools—such as 
counseling routines and methods for obtaining informed consent in the 
case of adolescents. Naturally, one can also imagine an alternative scenario 
in which family planning clinics were so widespread and highly legiti- 
mated that the emergence of a separate organizational form specializing 
in abortion services would have been deemed unnecessary—the abortion 
services would have simply been incorporated into the service portfolio 
of the family planning facilities. In that case, the benefits of symbiosis 
could be seen as being outweighed by competition in a nonmonotonic 
density-dependence model. 

'These considerations seem to recommend a model of form emergence 
that features both density-dependent and density-independent compo- 
nents. A nonmonotonic version of the model holds that organizational 
density has symbiotic as well as competitive effects. The effects can be 
captured by incorporating both density terms from the population growth 
model: 


№? 
prob (Е) oc K, (t) - N, — 2 KO 

The model expresses our basic intuition that the probability of form 
emergence increases with carrying capacity and the legitimating/spillover 
effects of having existing organizations with a similar identity but de- 
creases when competition among existing organizations consumes much 
of the resources available to the potential form. Note that a scalar mul- 
tiplier has been added to the squared density term to ensure that a steady 
state is reached when К, = N, 

To complete the model specification, one must also consider the co- 


14 А 1991-92 survey reveals that almost 70% of abortions were performed in specialized 
abortion clinics, while only 20% were performed in other clinics (including family 
planning facilities). The remaining 10% were performed in hospitals or physicians’ 
offices (Henshaw and Van Vort 1994). 
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evolutionary impact of organizational forms in the community ecology 
that have an identity (7) that is not very similar to that of the focal identity 
being considered (j i). In the general Lotka-Volterra model, the com- 
petitive or symbiotic impact of organizational populations having these 
dissimilar identities is left unspecified, being estimated instead as a generic 
density-dependent parameter с, affecting form emergence: 

2 J 


N, 
рЫ) ® К + N, = 2e + Del, Q) 





Predictions for the pattern of coevolutionary effects in an organiza- 
tional community can be developed by considering variations in the 
extent of dissimilarity among form identities. For form identities that 
are extremely dissimilar (e.g., medical libraries and intermediate care 
facilities), neither competitive nor symbiotic influences on the proba- 
bility of form emergence are likely (c,, = 0). The case of form identities 
that differ on only one or two crucial dimensions (e.g., hospices and 
nursing homes) is more complex. In contrast to situations where forms 
share a matching identity, cross-form legitimation or resource spillover 
is unlikely to occur, under these circumstances—the small but crucial 
differences in form identity are typically sufficient to prevent symbiotic 
coevolution. For instance, while nursing homes generally serve a cli- 
entele that is similar to that of hospices, the philosophy of these or- 
ganizational forms is fundamentally different—hospices are seen as 
offering palliative care to the terminally ill in home settings, while 
nursing homes represent more institutionalized contexts in which the 
condition of residents is not seen as terminal. Ideological divisions over 
the social delineation of terminal illness are sufficient to prevent cross- 
form legitimation but are unlikely to prevent competition between 
these organizations. Accordingly, one can anticipate that the coevo- 
lutionary dynamics among form identities with a small number of 
crucial differences will tend to be competitive rather than symbiotic 
(с, < 0). 


SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


Considering the qualitative evidence on form emergence, a model spec- 
ification expressed only in terms of current carrying capacity and density 
dependence may appear incomplete. As emphasized in the previous ex- 
amples of birthing centers and health maintenance organizations, social 
movements play a significant role in attracting attention to a form identity 
and securing resources that will support that identity. Aside from issues 
of resource mobilization, social movements may also be critical in clari- 
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fying the boundaries of a form identity vis-à-vis competing forms and 
countermovements (Swaminathan and Wade, in press). Industry pioneers 
who are able to engage in successful collective action thus enhance the 
cognitive and sociopolitical legitimacy of a new form (Aldrich and Fiol 
1994; Hunt and Aldrich 1998). 

Successful social movements can be thought of simply as actions that 
increase the carrying capacity of a form. This conceptualization does not 
mean that analysts can be sanguine about the specification of form emer- 
gence presented in equation (2). The processual aspect of the definition 
is essential: a latent form identity that enjoys a relatively modest and 
constant carrying capacity between two sequential time periods is subject 
to very different social pressures than a latent form that enjoys a modest, 
but increasing, carrying capacity. In the latter case, contagion and *band- 
wagon" effects may be evidenced that are tied primarily to the change 
in—rather than level of—the carrying capacity. The social movement 
influence (AK) can be incorporated formally as: 


2 J 
prob() ос (КА) + АКЫ — J+ M—-22— + He. 3) 
K,(t) је: 


Naturally, this characterization presents а short-term view of the effect 
of social movements; over the long term, social movement effects become 
endogenized in carrying capacity (K) itself. 

Considering a simple additive version of equation (3), the predictions 
anticipated for a community ecology can now be summarized briefly. 
Form emergence is encouraged by greater cultural carrying capacity (effect 
of K » 0), as well as short-term increases in carrying capacity (effect of 
AK > 0). Both sociopolitical and cognitive legitimacy is conferred by the 
development of populations having an identity similar to a focal organ- 
izational form (effect of М, > 0), but too much development leads to а 
saturated niche and probable subsumption of new functions under the 
auspices of existing forms (effect of № < 0). Populations with dissimilar 
identities exercise simple competition with respect to a focal identity 
(с, < 0) and no legitimating effect. 


Punctuated Equilibrium 


А community ecology perspective characterizes the probability of form 
emergence in incremental terms, parameterized largely by endogenous 
features of an organizational community such as the locus of form iden- 
tities, the distribution of carrying capacities, change in carrying capacities, 
and the contours of competition and symbiosis. This imagery contradicts 
another popular conception of form emergence that emphasizes episodic 
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rather than incremental change, and random or exogenous influences on 
the development of new forms rather than influences that are endogenous 
to a community (see Astley 1985, pp. 230—33). Stinchcombe's (1965) work, 
in particular, stimulated research interest in the tendency of differentiated 
historical eras to have imprinting effects on organizational forms that 
emerge during those periods. Employing the terminology of bioecology, 
the abrupt periods of change in the structure of an organizational com- 
munity are referred to as “punctuated equilibria” (Astley 1985). 

The punctuated equilibrium model suggests that the specific features 
of a community ecology may be relatively unimportant to form emergence 
once temporal discontinuities in community evolution are controlled for. 
In the health care field, it could be argued that one such discontinuity 
was introduced with the passage of the Medicare/Medicaid act in 1965. 
The passage of the act reflected the broader institutional environment of 
Lyndon B. Johnson’s Great Society agenda, which promoted medical 
access for the elderly and indigent (Scott et al. 2000, chap. 6). As the 
federal government started to intervene increasingly in the health care 
field, first as a purchaser of health services and then (beginning in the 
early 1970s) as a regulator, an unprecedented number of new organiza- 
tional arrangements were introduced to the field—for example, commu- 
nity health centers, PROs, and substance abuse centers, just to name a 
few (see table 2). In the following empirical models, I will investigate 
whether these years of punctuated equilibrium account for much of the 
variance presumably captured by more specific community-level effects. 


METHODOLOGY 
Data and Measures 


Population density and mass.—1 collected characteristics of organi- 
zational populations in the U.S. health care field from a wide variety of 
data sources (see table 1). For each population, two types of measures 
were coded—(1) aggregate number of organizations in the population and 
(2) aggregate number of workers employed by organizations in the pop- 
ulation. The former measure represents the conventional indicator of pop- 
ulation density, as utilized in organizational ecology studies (Carroll and 
Hannan 2000). Unfortunately, when this measure is analyzed across dif- 
ferent organizational forms, problems of comparability may surface. For 
instance, one finds that there were over 100,000 dental offices in existence 
in 1987 and less than 20,000 nursing homes (U.S. Bureau of the Census 
1987).5 But when these population densities are weighted by organiza- 


5 Note that these figures only include organizations with payrolls 
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tional size (e.g., numbers of paid staff members), a different picture ap- 
pears: the dental offices employed a little under half a million staff mem- 
bers in 1987, while over a million were employed by the nursing home 
population. In order to explore the possible impact of this discrepancy on 
the empirical models, I consider two types of population dependence in 
the community ecology: density dependence, which is tied to the numbers 
of organizations at various points in the identity space, and mass depen- 
dence, which, in this case, is tied to the number of workers employed by 
organizations at various points in the identity space (see Barnett [1997] 
for a discussion of density and mass dependence). 

Whenever possible, both organization counts and human resources were 
coded on an annual basis for each organizational population from 1965 
to 1994. Around 40% of the values were not available for each population- 
year and were estimated using linear interpolation based on surrounding 
data points. Three special issues related to the health care field were 
considered in coding the human resource measure. First, the human re- 
sources of educational institutions in the field (e.g., academic medical 
centers, schools of nursing, schools of dentistry, etc.) are more properly 
conceived of in terms of numbers of medical/nursing students than em- 
ployees per se. Second, since medical personnel tend to move readily across 
the boundaries of different organizational forms (e.g., physicians in private 
practice who have admitting privileges at general hospitals), human re- 
sources were coded in terms of full-time equivalents (FTEs), when avail- 
able. Finally, one organizational form included in the analysis—the multi- 
institutional system—primarily entails the horizontal and vertical 
integration of various organizational arrangements (Shortell, Gillies, and 
Anderson 1994); employees were not counted separately for this form, 
since their counts tend to be subsumed by other organizational forms at 
the facility level. 

Form identity.—The identities of existing and potential organizational 
forms were coded on the basis of systematic discourse data from the health 
services domain. The textual data (corpus) for this analysis was extracted 
from MEDLINE, the largest database of machine-readable text in the 
medical area. Over a thousand professional journals and proceedings pub- 
lished between 1965 and 1994 were scanned with a search engine for 
content related to the domain of health services research and policy.'? The 
journals subsumed publications targeted at physicians and allied health 
professionals (e.g., New England Journal of Medicine, Journal of the 
American Medical Association, etc.), those targeted at facility managers 
and business consultants (Modern Healthcare, Health Care Management 


15 The search engine used includes both the Aries MEDLINE Knowledge Finder and 
customized programs developed by the author. 
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Review), and those oriented toward policy professionals and social sci- 
entists (Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Journal of Health Politics, 
Policy, and Law). А subset was extracted based on the following crite- 
ria—(1) texts must include discussion of at least one of the organizational 
forms listed in table 1, and (2) texts must appear in English-language 
journals. For the sake of computational efficiency, texts discussing a par- 
ticular organizational form were no longer added to the database once 
1,000 randomly selected texts referring to that form had been included. 
The resulting database features 13,941 texts—including articles, confer- 
ence proceedings, editorials, and so on. 

Aside from the texts themselves, a set of symbols was also extracted 
from the MEDLINE corpus. In this context, “symbols” refer to terms that 
were consistently applied by human coders over the period covered by 
the corpus in order to characterize the content of each text. They represent 
not only organizational forms themselves, but also health service values 
(e.g., efficiency, accessibility), technologies (e.g., genetic screening, inten- 
sive care units), processes (e.g., ambulatory care, life support care), per- 
sonnel (e.g., physicians, consultants), and other concepts that could pos- 
sibly be linked to the identities of forms. Again for the sake of 
computational efficiency, symbols were only included if they appeared in 
at least 10 texts within the entire corpus. This criterion yielded a total of 
988 symbols to be considered in the analysis. 

Symbol identities were assessed using a latent semantic analysis (see 
appendix, below). This exploratory technique produced a distribution of 
symbol identities in a continuous, multidimensional space. Similarities 
and dissimilarities among the identities of organizational forms were ex- 
amined for face validity. The distribution of forms generally corresponds 
to common intuitions—for example, abortion clinics have an identity that 
is very similar to that of family planning centers, while medical libraries 
and intermediate care facilities have identities that are quite dissimilar. 

Carrying capacity.—The MEDLINE corpus was also employed to code 
environmental carrying capacities. The carrying capacity at discrete points 
in the multidimensional identity space was operationalized for every year 
(1965—94) in terms of the aggregate number of texts discussing a symbol 
having an identity located near those points (including symbols repre- 
senting organizational forms). To achieve comparability across time, this 
aggregate was standardized as a percentage of the total number of texts 
appearing annually in the corpus. 

Due to the novelty of this particular carrying capacity measure, ad- 
ditional steps were taken to investigate its construct validity. As Aldrich 
(1999, p. 225) notes, “in practice . . . we only know the level of carrying 
capacity after it has been reached and a new population’s numbers have 
stabilized or shrunk.” An alternative gauge of carrying capacity can thus 
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be gleaned from the steady state predictions of equation (1). In particular, 
we know that K,(t) = М, when dN/dt = 0 and №, is maximized (assuming 
that the effects of all other population densities М, are normalized to equal 
0). If local maxima are accepted as inflection points, one finds that form 
identities experience 28 density peaks during the study period, followed 
by subsequent declines or population stabilization. When the peak den- 
sities are regressed on the discourse measure of carrying capacity for the 
28 cases, almost 50% of the variance in peak density is accounted for, 
and the partial correlation between peak density and carrying capacity 
is significant at the P < .001 level. As a result, confidence in the construct 
validity of the discourse measure of carrying capacity is enhanced 
considerably. 


Structure of the Community Ecology 


For purposes of explanatory analysis, the continuous multidimensional 
space classifying symbols had to be divided into a finite number of cases, 
that is, discourse domains potentially giving rise to new organizational 
forms. Each dimension in the space was partitioned along the dimension 
mean into a set of symbols having loadings below the mean and symbols 
having loadings above the mean. For the 10-dimensional identity space 
chosen for analysis, this yielded a total of 1,024 cases per annum (21°) or 
30,720 cases in all. 

The structure of the identity space can be understood more concretely 
if we consider its first two dimensions and some representative forms 
arrayed within those dimensions (see fig. 1). All 988 symbols in the dis- 
course—including organizational forms—are assigned loadings in the 
space by a latent semantic analysis (see the appendix, below). Interpre- 
tations of the space can likewise be made on the basis of these loadings. 
Thus, we can see that the first dimension tends to segregate those symbols 
associated with treatment and maintenance functions in the health care 
field from those associated with informational and storage functions, while 
the second dimension tends to segregate symbols associated with functions 
performed in public contexts from those performed in private contexts. 
Cross-classification leads to further semantic nuances in the identities 
represented within the space—treatment and maintenance functions per- 
formed in private homes lead to a class of residential providers (cell 4); 
confidential diagnostic and storage functions performed on human bio- 
logical matter lead to a class of medical laboratories and storage facilities 
(cell 2); and so forth." Given a mean loading of —3.13 on dimension 1 


и While some analyses of health care organization and policy treat such dimensional 
interpretations as a primary focus (see Ruef 1999), it is unclear that this is equally 
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4——————— DIMENSION 2 —————— 
. Public Sphere Private Sphere 


Storage of Information | Cell 1: Pubhc Information | Сей 2: Diagnostic / Storage 


and Biological Matter Centers Facilities 

Blood Banks, 

Medical Libranes Medical Laboratories, 
Sperm Banks 
des reium uar ed Lf 9.13 
DIMENSION 1 
Community Health Centers ! Home Health Agencies, 
| General Hospitals, ! Homes for the Aged, 
Group Practices, etc. Hospices 
Treatment and ' Е А 
Maintenance of Patients Cell 3. Conventional Cell 4: Residential Providers 


Providers 





+ 0.88 


Fic 1.—Two dimensions of identity space (with representative forms) 


and 0.88 on dimension 2 for all 988 symbols, partitions are inserted at 
these points. Limited to these two dimensions, the resulting space would 
have 4 (2?) cells to serve as the units of analysis. One should note that a 
cell need not contain an organizational form to qualify as a unit of anal- 
ysis—at the beginning of the 20th century, the upper-right-hand quadrant 
of the two-dimensional identity space was effectively empty, although an 
analysis extending back to this period would need to account for the 
possibility of form emergence in that region of the health discourse. 
The dependent variable, form emergence, is operationalized as a count 
of the number of forms first entering a cell of the identity space during 
any given year. For the 19 form entries in table 2, this variable is Poisson- 
distributed across the partitioned identity space (having a mean approx- 
imately equal to its variance). The independent variables—population 
density, mass, and carrying capacity—are operationalized as aggregated 
organization, human resource, and discourse counts (respectively) for each 
cell of the identity space. Thus, if there are 100 abortion clinics in the 
United States and 200 family planning centers and both organizational 
forms are mapped on to the same cell of the identity space, then that cell 
is coded as having a density of 300 organizations for that given year 
(assuming that по other organizational forms have a similar identity). 
Density and mass measures were entered into the empirical models in 


useful when a large number of dimensions are involved. Ап alternative strategy gen- 
erates hierarchical interpretations of identities based on symbol similarities and dis- 
similarities across dimensions (see discussion section, below). 
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terms of thousands of establishments and thousands of FTEs, respectively. 
Due to a pronounced positive skew in the variable distributions, the linear 
terms for these measures were subjected to a log transformation. 

In order to conserve degrees of freedom, the community matrix param- 
eters for the impact of population density/mass outside a focal cell of the 
identity space (c, in eqq. [2] and [3]) were not estimated separately for 
each alternative identity. Instead, a single weighted measure was calcu- 
lated for regions of the identity space, as follows: 


AP 
C, = MAN, (4) 
JFL P 


where C, represents the coevolutionary impact of all other forms in the 
community ecology on forms having identity i, V, is the aggregated density 
or mass of form identity 7, Р„ is the number of partitioned dimensions 
for which identity j is classified as being similar (i.e., located in the same 
partition) as identity i, and P is the total number of dimensions in the 
identity space. 


Estimation Methods 


The emergence of forms within the community ecology is modeled as a 
stochastic process that generates annual event counts. Estimation proceeds 
via maximum likelihood techniques that are applied to the following 
Poisson regression model (Greene 1997): 


prob(Y, = y) = en (ty Myl, 


where У, is the estimated entry count in year ;, y, is the corresponding 
observed entry count, and Ме) is a linear function of the included cov- 
ariates and their coefficients. Given the specification in equation (3), the 
operational lambda term in the estimated model is expressed as МЕ) = 
FIK(,AK(,N,N?,C], with C being operationalized as shown in equation 
(4). To accommodate the possibility of an autoregressive influence, a 
lagged term for the dependent variable was also included in the equation. 
'The model is applied using the 1,024 cells of the partitioned identity space 
as its units of analysis—that is, counts include any new organizational 
form emerging within each cell, and covariates are likewise measured at 
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this level of analysis. Greene's (1992) LIMDEP software was used to 
estimate the Poisson regression model? 

Two methodological concerns arose in applying the model. One in- 
volved the possibility of “structural zeros" in the form identity space—that 
is, cells in which a new organizational identity could not be constituted 
by definition of the model. While no straightforward cases of structural 
zeros could be noted, empirical absences of discourse for a sizable number 
of cells in the identity space (К = 0 for 852 out of 1,024 cells) imply that 
no form identity can be constituted in those cells (given that discourse is 
required to delineate identities). Since the models may be sensitive to these 
zero cells, additional analyses were conducted to determine whether the 
results were robust when the partitioned identity space was limited to the 
172 cells that evidenced discourse at some point during the 30 years being 
studied. 

The second methodological issue involved spatial autocorrelation be- 
tween observations. Insofar as there are coevolutionary effects among 
form identities, there is also a clear possibility of autocorrelated distur- 
bances in the identity space.” Given the difficulty of characterizing this 
autocorrelation parametrically, I opted for a variant of the nonparametric 
quadratic assignment procedure (QAP) to explore the sensitivity of the 
results (see Krackhardt 1987). The Poisson regression QAP applied in- 
volved (a) estimating the parametric specification, (b) randomly permuting 
the cells of the dependent identity-time matrix over 200 replications, (c) 
estimating the Poisson model for each bootstrapped replication, and (d) 
conducting pseudo t-tests comparing the bootstrapped with the parametric 
estimates. 


RESULTS 
Analyses of Form Emergence 


The Poisson regression models of form emergence were analyzed in three 
stages. First, the development of new forms was estimated exclusively 


13 The Poisson model assumes that the mean and variance of the dependent variable 
are approximately equal. When the variance significantly exceeds the mean, overdis- 
persion results and other models—such as negative binomial regression—are more 
appropriate (Greene 1997, pp. 937-40). While the dimensionality of the discourse space 
was chosen to accommodate the parametric assumptions of the Poisson regression (see 
the appendix, below), I also conducted a separate Lagrange multiplier test of over- 
dispersion. The test indicates that overdispersion did not pose a significant problem 
for the analyses 

? Due to concerns about serial correlation, I also examined the regression residuals 
with a standard Durbin-Watson test. Significant serial correlation (P « .05 level) was 
not found in any of the models. 
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TABLE 3 
POISSON REGRESSION MODELS OF FORM EMERGENCE IN THE 
HEALTH CARE FIELD, 1965-94 


MODEL 
VARIABLE 1 2 

Intercept ... o 2 .... .......... —7.697 (.264)** —7 790 (276) “ 
Lag emergence [F(t — 1)] ....... 2176 (1.020)** 1.081 (1.176) 
Discourse (К) ............. . х .380 (.042)** .264 (.079)** 
Change in discourse (AK) . . .330 (.117)** .254 (.170)* 
Extant organizational forms ... 5 430 (.130)** 
—2 log likelihood (df) ....... 281.70 (4) 271.11 (5) 


NoTE.— All covariates are lagged by one year N of cells = 30,720. 
* P 5 10, one-tailed tests 

*Р< 05 

** P< о 


on the basis of population-independent parameters (e.g., carrying capacity 
and change in carrying capacity). Then, a number of population- 
dependent parameters (density, mass, coevolutionary effects) were added 
to the community ecology specification. Finally, a sensitivity analysis was 
conducted to consider whether the empirical results were likely to be 
affected by zero cells, by small shifts in the timing of form emergence, or 
by autocorrelation among cells in the identity space. 

Table 3 presents the population-independent models of form emergence. 
Model 1 shows that increases in both the discourse and change in discourse 
for a given identity tend to enhance the probability of form emergence. 
As the cultural-constitutive elements tied to the identity of a potential 
form receive more and more attention from professionals within the U.S. 
health care field, the regulatory legitimation of that identity becomes in- 
creasingly likely. Moreover, short-run increments or decrements of the 
carrying capacity—often triggered by social movements affecting com- 
munity discourse—have an independent “bandwagon” effect on the like- 
lihood that form emergence will occur. These effects continue to hold 
when a control is added to the model specification for the number of 
existing organizational forms having a given identity (see model 2), al- 
though the statistical significance of the social movement parameter (AK) 
is reduced substantially to the P < .10 level. 

Table 4 summarizes the result of adding density-dependent (models 
3—5) and mass-dependent parameters (models 6-8) to the specification. 
The basic nonmonotonic density-dependent model improves model fit 
considerably over a nested density-independent model (model 3 vs. 
model 1, likelihood ratio х = 30.86; change in df = 2; P « .001). 
Consistent with ecological theorizing, the positive first-order density 
term suggests that the probability of form emergence initially increases 
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Additive Effect on Lambda Vector 
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Fic. 2.—Effect of organizational density and mass on the emergence of new health care 
forms. 7 


with the number of organizations of another form having a similar 
identity. Thus, one would expect that the sociopolitical legitimation and 
resource base of an organizational form such as abortion clinics may 
have benefited substantially from the existing infrastructure and legit- 
imacy achieved by a related form, such as family planning centers. At 
a certain point, though, competitive pressures (represented by the sec- 
ond-order density term) will outweigh the benefits of cross-form sym- 
biosis. The probability of form emergence becomes unlikely when there 
is a saturated niche of organizations with a similar identity to the novel 
arrangement. Under such circumstances, existing populations of organ- 
izations are likely to incorporate aspects of potential organizational 
forms within their own structural identities. 

The density-dependent effect can be seen most clearly by plotting it 
as an additive component of №) in the Poisson regression (see fig. 2).? 
Observed densities for different regions of the form identity space range 
between 0 and around 200,000 individual organizations. However, for 
the period between 1965 and 1994, the regulatory legitimation of new 


2 The density-dependent multiplier for the rate of form emergence can be recovered 
simply by taking the antilog of the additive estimate. 
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health care forms is only observed in regions of the identity space con- 
taining between 0 and 55,000 organizations. À number of new organi- 
zational arrangements appear toward the upper end of this range, where 
the estimated rate of form emergence is nearly 50 times (e*?) higher than 
that evidenced for completely empty niches. Novel arrangements in this 
region include IPAs, PPOs, and insurance/risk pools. To some extent, 
these forms are able to draw upon the legitimacy achieved by existing 
forms having related identities, such as health maintenance organiza- 
tions and indemnity insurance carriers. At the same time, these niches 
are not yet as competitive as those faced by forms in niches beyond the 
mark of around 60,000 establishments: for example, solo physician prac- 
tices or dental clinics. 

Some organization theorists will suggest that these results may be biased 
insofar as the densities of organizational populations such as dental clinics 
and indemnity insurance carriers are not strictly comparable given sub- 
stantial differences in the size of individual facilities. A basic mass- 
dependent specification (model 6) addresses this concern. Weighting or- 
ganizational populations by their respective number of full-time 
employees, I continue to find a significant nonmonotonic effect of existing 
populations on the emergence of new forms. In fact, the pattern of mass 
dependence is very similar to that of density dependence when population 
mass is evaluated in terms of tens-of-thousands of employees (see fig. 2). 
The probability of form emergence peaks for organizational niches having 
around 250,000 employees and declines thereafter. Like the density- 
dependence specification, the model thus explains why a form identity 
such as that of solo physician practice fails to attract novel organizational 
forms (over half a million physicians, nurses, and allied health workers 
have been employed in this traditional organizational context since the 
1114-19705). 

'The mass-dependence model also resolves some empirical puzzles left 
unexplained by the density-dependence specification. Specifically, general 
hospitals in the United States have numbered slightly fewer than 6,000 
organizations during much of the study period—a sweet spot for form 
emergence as far as the density-dependence model is concerned, with over 
11 times (e? *) the emergence rate of an empty niche. Most observers of 
the health care field would contend, however, that the hospital's identity 
as an acute-care provider seems especially unlikely to be mimicked by 
entrepreneurs creating new health care forms. The mass-dependence 
model explains why—with an aggregate number of between 1.3 and 3.7 
million employees during the study period, the population of general hos- 
pitals occupies a highly saturated niche that will seem unappealing to 
many organizational innovators. 

Models 4 and 7 add the coevolutionary dynamics (C) of forms with 
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nonmatching identities to the density- and mass-dependence models, re- 
spectively. As expected, the health care field has primarily been exposed 
to competitive dynamics between these forms. When a potential form has 
an identity that differs from that of an existing form along one or two 
dimensions, then the competitive pressures from the existing organiza- 
tional population tend to be strong. Consider the competition faced by 
hospice organizations when they received regulatory legitimation from the 
Hospice Medicare Reimbursement Act in 1983. Employing the mass- 
dependence model, baseline estimates for hospice form emergence are very 
propitious at the time, revealing an emergence rate of 0.1501 as opposed 
to the 0.0012 (e 5?) expected for an empty form niche with no professional 
discourse being directed at form identity attributes [МО = К = AK = 
012! When competition from nursing homes and skilled nursing facilities 
(SNFs) is incorporated into the equation, the estimate of hospice form 
emergence decreases to 0.1066 (applying a rate multiplier of 0.71). The 
opposition of nursing home and SNF advocates to the related, though 
dissimilar identity of hospices is captured by the strong competitive effect. 

In developing new organizational forms, entrepreneurs thus face two 
strategic alternatives. One is to build organizational forms that have iden- 
tities that are quite similar to existing arrangements occupying moderately 
populated niches. This permits entrepreneurs to draw upon the social 
legitimacy and resource base of the established forms, as well as the 
approval of organizations manifesting those forms. Alternatively, entre- 
preneurs can seek out organizational identities that are highly dissimilar 
from existing arrangements. This approach minimizes the threat of co- 
evolutionary competition, but also entails considerable effort in attracting 
resources and demand to a novel form. 

A final set of models was estimated to determine if the endogenous 
impact of the community ecology on form emergence continues to obtain 
when period effects are controlled for. As noted earlier, a punctuated 
equilibrium model would hold that many of the legitimating events 
directed at new health care forms can be explained by broader regulatory 
regimes (e.g., the Johnson administration's Great Society program and 
the Nixon administration's reactions to it). The results presented for 
models 5 and 8 reveal that the years between the passage of Medicare/ 
Medicaid and the HMO act did see increased levels of form emergence 
(although the period dummy is only statistically significant in model 5). 


21 The primary reason for the high baseline estimate of hospice form emergence is the 
close alignment of this organizational form's identity with home health agencies 
(HHAs). Historically, most hospice programs in the United States have operated as 
home care services for the dying (Lindheim 1981). The cognitive legitimation achieved 
by HHAs by the early 1980s was clearly a major impetus in support of hospice care 
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The inclusion of the period effect does not mitigate the basic patterns 
of density and mass dependence found for organizational forms with 
similar identities. However, the coevolutionary dynamics between dis- 
similar form identities are no longer significant once the: punctuated 
equilibrium is incorporated; and we find that carrying capacity 
(K)—already marginally significant in model 7—evidences an even lower 
t-ratio in the mass-dependence specification including the effect. These 
findings suggest that some parameters of the community ecology are 
more robust than others with respect to the shocks of exogenous events: 
density- and mass-dependent patterns of form emergence for particular 
identities are relatively immune to these exogenous shocks, while co- 
evolutionary and carrying capacity dynamics are likely to reflect (be 
partially correlated with) institutional transformations. 


SENSITIVITY ANALYSES 


Given the computationally intensive nature of the sensitivity analyses, all 
were conducted with the most parsimonious density- and mass-dependent 
specifications (corresponding to models 3 and 6 in table 4). The initial 
sensitivity analysis removed quasi-structural zeros from the identity space, 
leaving 172 x 30 = 5,160 observations. As shown in table 5 (models За 
and ба), the smaller set of observations affects the statistical significance 
of the parameter estimates in the density- and mass-dependent model 
slightly. Thus, the social movement parameter drops to the P « .10 level 
in the density-dependent model and the estimate for the competition term 
M(t) drops from the P < .05 to the P < .10 level of significance in model 
6a. 

Two QAP Poisson regression models were executed for the same spec- 
ifications in order to further examine the robustness of the results. A 
constrained QAP was run to determine if the community ecology model 
was sensitive to small temporal perturbations in the distribution of the 
regulatory events." The sensitivity analysis was conducted by treating 
regulatory legitimation not as a discrete event, but as a random draw 
from a uniform distribution centering on the years identified in table 2. 
For each year #, new timing markers could be drawn from the distribution 
(t — 2, t + 2). These revised timing markers were repeatedly permuted 
and entered into Poisson regression models over 200 iterations. As shown 
in table 5 (models 3b and 6b), the mean í-statistics for the constrained 
QAP runs reveal virtually no difference with the parametric estimates 


? The QAP is referred to as “constrained” since a design matrix is imposed on the 
possible random permutations of the identity space. When no such restrictions are 
imposed, the term “unconstrained” QAP is employed. 
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shown in models 3a and 6a. Some estimates (e.g., the second-order, mass- 
dependent term) increase in significance from the P « .10 to the P « .05 
level. On the whole, the sensitivity analysis demonstrates that the findings 
are remarkably robust with respect to temporal variation in the timing 
of form emergence and that most of the predictive power of the community 
ecology specification comes from cross-sectional variations of density, 
mass, and carrying capacity between different form identities. 

The unconstrained version of the QAP Poisson regression allowed ran- 
dom permutation of the entire identity space. In this case, pseudo t-tests 
were conducted by examining how many bootstrapped permutations pro- 
duce estimates as significant as those yielded by the parametric specifi- 
cation. While the carrying capacity effect (K) is slightly weaker in the 
density-dependence model (now only significant at the P « .10 level), the 
density terms themselves continue to be highly significant. And the sta- 
tistical significance of terms in the mass-dependent specification is largely 
unchanged. Consequently, there is some assurance that the results are not 
biased unduly by spatial autocorrelation. 


DISCUSSION 


Employing a community level of analysis, I have shown that form emer- 
gence in the health care arena over the past 30 years has been influenced 
by the aggregate numbers and size of existing organizational forms. This 
impact is most pronounced for organizations having similar identities to 
emerging organizational forms. То a point, the increasing density and 
mass of the existing organizational populations serves to legitimate novel 
arrangements with corresponding identity attributes, enhancing the prob- 
ability of regulatory legitimation for those new forms. Beyond that critical 
point, highly saturated niches tend to deter the appearance of new ar- 
rangements due to competition among existing organizations. Such com- 
petitive dynamics are also evident for organizational forms having dis- 
similar identities, although their impact on emerging forms tends to be 
highly correlated with factors that are exogenous to the community ecol- 
ogy (e.g., the political effects of the Great Society initiatives). 

The community ecology models presented in this article should, of 
course, be regarded as preliminary. Given the relatively small number of 
form emergence events considered for the health care field, the models 
have been parsimonious by necessity. А. number of additional parameters 
might be incorporated for analyses that target fields with greater numbers 
of emerging forms, longer periods of temporal coverage, or comparisons 
of multiple organizational fields. These analyses could evaluate hypotheses 
that have remained unexplored in the present article. How does the ma- 
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turity of organizational forms in a community ecology affect form emer- 
gence? Are legitimation and competitive effects for older existing forms 
different than the effects for younger forms? How sensitive are the findings 
to the particularities of the health services arena? What are the impli- 
cations of shifting to other indicators of form emergence (e.g., technical 
innovation)? What are the microdynamics that underlie changes in form 
identities and carrying capacity? What strategies do community partici- 
pants invoke to effect these changes and influence form emergence? 

The present analyses have also not addressed the issue of form de- 
institutionalization and demise (see Davis, Diekmann, and Tinsley 1994). 
While there are some health care forms in the community ecology that 
have become "extinct" during the period of study—for example, HSAs, 
which were effectively eliminated by the repeal of federally sponsored 
community health planning in January 1987 (Sofaer 1988)—their numbers 
are relatively small compared to those of proliferating health care forms. 
Future research should consider the dynamics of form demise, both as 
an independent variable affecting the emergence of new organizational 
forms and as a dependent variable in its own right. 

A final notable omission in the present article involves the potentially 
rich intersection between research on organizational classification (e.g., 
McKelvey 1982) and processes of form emergence. The development of 
new types of organizational arrangements is not only likely to be affected 
by the topology of carrying capacity, density, and mass distributions con- 
structed on the basis of distinctions among form identities, but also by 
the evolutionary pattern of classification exhibited by those form identities 
themselves. Pólos et al. (1998) suggest that some patterns of classificatory 
rules tend to be more stable—inhibiting the emergence of form identi- 
ties—while other patterns are less stable—promoting the reconstitution 
of old identities and development of new ones. For the organizational 
forms included in the present analysis, this insight can be pursued in an 
exploratory fashion by examining the hierarchical structure that is gen- 
erated by clustering form identities based on differences in the identity 
space. Figure 3 shows the resulting dendrogram for the organizational 
forms that existed prior to 1965, while figure 4 shows the dendrogram 
that results with the addition of new forms during the following three 
decades.” | 

The initial structure of form identities reveals several major clusters of 


23 The hierarchical clustering algorithm applied here calculates the distance between 
two clusters as the average distance between all pairs of organizational forms in which 
one member of the pair is from each of the clusters (the so-called average linkage 
between groups method). Distances between forms are defined in terms of squared 
Euclidean distances for ‘the underlying identity space. 
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health care forms, including (1) educational organizations, (2) primary 
care providers, (3) short-term providers and ancillary organizations, (4) 
long-term providers, (5) residential providers for the elderly, (6) insurance 
carriers, and (7) medical banks and laboratories. Some other organiza- 
tional forms do not readily fit into any of the major clusters (e.g., family 
planning centers). Comparing the initial structure with that of 1994 sug- 
gests two ways that new organizational identities may develop from ex- 
isting ones. First, evolutionary branches may simply be added to the 
structure of identities as novel forms are constructed as mutations of 
established constitutive rules. The appearance of a new cluster of organ- 
izational forms (8) dealing with reproductive health services can be char- 
acterized in this fashion, with abortion clinics and birthing centers de- 
veloping as evolutionary offshoots of family planning centers. А second 
modification in the identity structure occurs when existing branches are 
reconstituted and moved to new regions of the identity space. In the health 
care field, this dynamic takes place in the segregation of home care and 
skilled nursing facilities (4b) from more institutionalized providers of long- 
term care (4a). It could be argued that this segregation process serves as 
a precondition for the development of new long-term providers that tend 
to be opposed to institutionalized care (e.g., hospice organizations). 

A. complete depiction of form emergence will probably need to incor- 
porate the path dependencies of identity structures, noting when new 
branches are likely to arise and when old ones are likely to be reconsti- 
tuted. At present, the principal analytical difficulty with this approach is 
that methods for extracting classification hierarchies tend to be committed 
a priori to treelike structures, in which more specific organizational forms 
(e.g., schools of nursing) are descendents of individual parent forms that 
exhibit a more generic identity (e.g., medical education organizations). 
Many of the most interesting organizational forms are more properly seen 
as the evolutionary product of two or more parent forms. Identities that 
fall on the boundary of organizational communities are especially likely 
to be constituted as such hybrids—consider the case noted earlier con- 
cerning child guidance clinics, which borrow from the identities of mental 
health organizations, corrective organizations, and generic educational 
forms. А treelike identity structure is clearly inadequate to represent the 
emergence of such organizational forms. Moreover, previous theory sug- 
gests that circumstances witnessing the lack of a treelike identity structure 
are those most inclined to a reconstitution of organizational forms (Pólos 
et al. 1998), given the fact that successor forms inherit conflicting rules 
from disparate origin forms. From both a theoretical and methodological 
standpoint, then, the incorporation of more general identity structures 
into analyses of form emergence is a desirable development. 
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CONCLUSION 


The diversity of organizational arrangements within a society is of sig- 
nificant academic and practical interest since it represents a repository of 
solutions to perceived social needs in arenas such as education, trade, the 
arts, and medical care (Hannan and Freeman 1989). Sources of increasing 
or decreasing organizational diversity cannot simply be sought in the 
exogenous economic, legal, and cultural environments that surround mod- 
ern administrative structures, but may also be evident in the numbers 
and distribution of those administrative structures themselves. The en- 
dogenous sources of diversity include demographic features of existing 
organizational populations. They also subsume the constitutive rules 
emphasized by neoinstitutional scholars as the basis of identities that 
bound those populations (Scott 1995; Porac and Thomas 1990). 

The analyses pursued in this article contribute in several ways to our 
understanding of organizational diversity, focusing in particular on the 
emergence of novel organizational forms. I have argued that the devel- 
opment and disappearance of organizational forms is most appropriately 
studied at the level of the organizational community. This level of analysis 
avoids some of the idiosyncracies associated with the study of individual 
organizational forms, while allowing more attention to be directed at 
relationships among form identities than would be possible in broader 
societal comparisons. The community level of analysis also permits a 
nuanced description of the pattern and timing of form emergence—a topic 
which will be of interest in its own right to scholars of form imprinting 
effects (see Stinchcombe 1965; Hannan and Carroll 1992). Perhaps the 
most obvious advantage of the community level is that it represents a 
practical foundation for data-gathering efforts across a range of related 
organizational populations. While demographic information is unlikely to 
be as detailed as that typically employed for studies of individual pop- 
ulation ecologies (featuring entry and exit data on individual organiza- 
tions), aggregate characterizations of population density and mass are 
generally sufficient to consider the interdependencies of organizational 
forms. Аз organizational theory continues to embrace open systems con- 
ceptions, future research into the nature of these interdependencies ap- 
pears to be a natural course for studies of form emergence. 


APPENDIX: MEASURING THE IDENTITY OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
FORMS 


In this article, differences in the identities of organizational forms are 
measured using quantitative discourse analysis. Previous sociological im- 
plementations of this measurement strategy have applied multidimen- 
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sional scaling (MDS) techniques to extensive textual corpora in order to 
locate form identities within a small number of underlying dimensions 
(see Mohr and Guerra-Pearson 1996; Ruef 1999). Recent work in cognitive 
psychology has suggested that the number of dimensions actually em- 
ployed by individuals in distinguishing between a variety of social objects 
can be quite large, while algorithmic implementations of MDS are fre- 
quently limited to no more than half a dozen dimensions. These findings 
have led to the refinement and elaboration of earlier MDS strategies in 
the form of latent semantic analysis (LSA) techniques (Landauer and 
Dumais 1997). 

I applied LSA in order to assess the location of form identities within 
a multidimensional space. Input data matrices for the LSA were con- 
structed by cross tabulating symbol occurrences by individual text items. 
For the corpus considered here, the rectangular input matrix consisted of 
more than 13 million cell entries (13,941 texts x 988 symbols). The ob- 
jective of the LSA was to reduce these raw discourse frequencies to a set 
of independent principal components that characterize essential differ- 
ences among symbols, while capturing as much variance as possible from 
the original input matrix. This goal is comparable to that of conventional 
factor analytic and multidimensional scaling techniques, with two im- 
portant methodological complications. First, it is typically inappropriate 
to treat discourse frequencies as being measured on an interval 
scale—these are often ordinal characterizations (e.g., with cell entries of 
*1" for texts that feature a particular symbol and “0” for those that do 
not). This consideration has led sociologists working with discourse data 
to apply methods such as nonmetric MDS (Mohr and Guerra-Pearson 
1996) as opposed to techniques that make stronger parametric assump- 
tions, such as conventional exploratory factor analysis. The second com- 
plication concerns the size of {һе input data matrix. Whereas existing 
MDS approaches to evaluating differences among organizational forms 
examine only relatively direct co-occurrence information between forms 
(see Ruef 1999), the LSA perspective maintains that most perceptions 
with respect to symbol identities are induced indirectly through other 
mediating symbols (Landauer and Dumais 1997). For instance, the LSA 
approach would hold that much of the information concerning the relation 
between hospitals and health maintenance organizations is developed in 
discourse on other mediating symbols (e.g., capitated payments) rather 
than in discourse that directly contrasts and compares the identities of 
hospital and HMO forms. The incorporation of this indirect information 
into the input matrix leads to computational requirements that lie outside 
the scope of multidimensional scaling. 

In order to address these methodological issues, a nonmetric principal 
components analysis (Gifi 1990) was applied to assess similarities among 
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symbols in the health services discourse. The input data matrix H (con- 
sisting of n symbol variables x m texts) was reduced to a matrix X of 
object scores (n symbols x р dimensions) in terms of the loss function 
(0): 

o(X,A) = SSQ(H — XA’), 


where А is a т х р matrix of loadings, р is the number of dimensions 
in the reduced object space, and SSQ refers to а sum of squares fit cri- 
terion. The loss function is equal to zero when a reduced p-dimensional 
solution is able to reproduce the original data matrix perfectly. In contrast 
to conventional (metric) principal components analysis, functional rela- 
tions among variables in the input matrix are not assumed to be linear. 
An alternating least squares algorithm (PRINCALS) was used to estimate 
object scores and loadings. 

An important question in performing a latent semantic analysis is how 
many dimensions (р) should be included in the reduced object and loading 
matrices. For conventional factor analytic and MDS techniques, the con- 
siderations weighed most heavily are often ones of interpretability and 
explained variance with respect to the original data matrix. The large 
size of input matrices submitted to latent semantic analysis renders these 
criteria somewhat suspect. Given the possibility of nonlinear transfor- 
mations and object matrices exceeding half a dozen dimensions, direct 
interpretation of LSA solution spaces can be problematic (see Gifi 1990, 
pp. 60-61). Conventional rules of thumb with respect to fit statistics (e.g., 
adding no more dimensions once dimensional eigen values reach values 
less than 1/m) are also inappropriate, since they grossly inflate the number 
of solution dimensions required for large textual corpora. 

The resolution offered in the existing literature on latent semantic anal- 
ysis is to select dimensionality in terms of the predictive value of solution 
spaces when they are subsequently fed into explanatory models or in terms 
of satisfying the parametric assumptions of those explanatory models. 
Landauer and Dumais (1997) found that LSA solution spaces of 300 di- 
mensions performed best in mimicking similarities in symbol meanings 
drawn by human subjects when general corpora of texts were considered. 
For specialized corpora, such as those targeting organizational forms in 
particular fields, the required dimensionality may be considerably smaller. 
Inorder to evaluate proper dimensionality for the health services discourse 
on form identities, I first considered parametric assumptions of the Poisson 
regression models predicting form emergence. Patterns of form emergence 
were found to most closely approximate a Poisson distribution when the 
underlying LSA solution space had р = 10 dimensions; other solutions 
tended to yield overdispersion (unequal distribution means and variances). 

A sensitivity analysis was then conducted to consider the impact 
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that solutions with different dimensionality might have on estimates of 
form emergence. The basic density-dependent specification (table 4, model 
3) was used for comparison purposes. Significance levels for density- 
dependent effects and the impact of absolute carrying capacity were re- 
markably consistent across different LSA dimensionalities. The effect of 
changes in carrying capacity varied, though, becoming more pronounced 
for lower dimensional solutions (P « .10) and less pronounced for higher 
dimensional solutions (P > .10). The sensitivity analysis thus suggests that 
conclusions with respect to the impact of carrying capacity variation be 
interpreted with caution. К 
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Why the Microbrewery Movement? 
Organizational Dynamics of Resource 
Partitioning in the U.S. Brewing Industry! 
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The number of small specialty brewers in the U.S. beer brewing 
industry has increased dramatically in recent decades, even as the 
market for beer became increasingly dominated by mass-production 
brewing companies. Using the resource-partitioning model of or- 
ganizational ecology, this article shows that these two apparently 
contradictory trends are fundamentally interrelated. Hypotheses de- 
veloped here refine the way scale competition among generalist or- 
ganizations is modeled and improve the theoretical development of 
the sociological bases for the appeal of specialist organizations' prod- 
ucts, especially those related to organizational identity. Evidence 
drawn from qualitative and quantitative research provides strong 
support for the theory. The article offers а brief discussion of the 
theoretical and substantive issues involved in application of the 
model to other industries and to other cultures. 


INTRODUCTION 


Although it passed without great fanfare, the year 1997 marked an or- 
ganizational milestone of sorts for the United States. For the first time in 
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at least two centuries, the number of U.S. breweries exceeded that of 
Germany, the nation with the strongest brewing tradition (and still the 
country with the highest per capita consumption of beer). According to 
the Institute of Brewing Studies (1997, 1999), 1,273 breweries operated 
in the United States as of June 1997, while Germany was home to 1,234 
breweries. By mid-1999, the number of American breweries had risen to 
1,4142 

Considering that in 1983 only 43 brewing firms operated in the United 
States, the milestone reflects a remarkable period of industrial renewal. 
Innovation characterizes the renewal as much as organizational prolif- 
eration does. Nearly every one of the breweries founded in the last 20 
years is associated in some way with the self-labeled *microbrewery" 
movement, a group of brewers and consumers concerned with crafts- 
manship and taste in brewing beer. Collectively, these breweries have 
introduced and reintroduced to the American market a wide variety of 
new malt beverage products. Individually, the breweries tend to be small 
and specialized in their product offerings and target markets. 

What is behind the microbrewery movement? How can it be explained? 
Most economic analysts not only did not foresee the renewal; they pre- 
dicted the opposite—a continued contraction in firms. For example, in 
his classic book on competitive strategy, Porter (1980) cited the brewing 
industry to exemplify barriers to entry. He wrote that *in the brewing 
industry, product differentiation is coupled with economies of scale in 
production, marketing and distribution to create high barriers" (p. 9). 
Sociologists (e.g., Perrow 1986, pp. 211-13) also sometimes used such 
thinking when considering industries dominated by a few large firms. By 
contrast, after looking closely at certain highly concentrated industries 
(specifically music recording, newspaper publishing, book publishing), 
other organizational sociologists (Peterson and Berger 1975; Carroll 1985; 
Powell 1985) suggested that there could be organizational tensions driving 
these types of industries in the other direction. In fact, after uncovering 
such developments in the local newspaper industry, Carroll went so far 
as to conjecture in this journal that in the case of brewing "the U.S. 
market appears ready for an upsurge of specialist breweries" (1985, p. 
1280). 


seminar participants at the University of California, Berkeley, Harvard University, 
Maastricht University, and the Massachusetts Institute for Technology for comments 
on an earlier draft. Direct correspondence to Glenn Carroll, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Stanford University, 518 Memorial Way, Stanford, California 94305 E-mail: 
Carroll, GlennGgsb.stanford.edu 

? These figures count breweries, not brewing firms. In the analyses below, we use data 
we compiled on brewing firms, thus generating some differences between our counts 
and those reported by the Institute for Brewing Studies. 
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We address ourselves here to an understanding and analysis of the 
organizational dynamics behind the rise and proliferation of microbrew- 
eries. We report the findings of qualitative and quantitative research we 
have conducted on this industry over the last decade. The centerpiece of 
our efforts consists of a statistical analysis of the founding and mortality 
rates of all breweries ever to make or sell malt beverages in the United 
States from 1938 to the end of 1997. We base this analysis on a compre- 
hensive data set we have compiled that contains records of the life histories 
of 2,251 breweries. However, we also draw significantly from a wide 
variety of unstructured qualitative research activities. These include in- 
terviews with industry participants (entrepreneurs, brewers, gatekeepers, 
and consumers), attendance at industry events (e.g., seminars/workshops, 
festivals, tasting events), site visits to production facilities, inspection of 
company promotional materials and advertisements, regular monitoring 
of industry periodicals, and the development of several case studies for 
instructional purposes (Barnett and Carroll 1995а, 1998). 

Although the social and economic significance of beer should not be 
slighted, brewing does constitute but a single industry. Our goal in in- 
vestigating this case is to develop organizational theory generally. Toward 
that end, we use the resource-partitioning model (Carroll 1985; Carroll 
and Hannan 1995; Péli and Noteboom 1999), an established model of 
organizational ecology. Аз explained below, resource-partitioning theory 
explains the rise of late-stage specialist segments within an industry as 
an (unexpected) outcome of the consolidation occurring among large gen- 
eralist organizations as they compete for the largest consumer resource 
bases of the mass market. It has been used to understand organizational 
developments similar to microbreweries in a wide variety of disparate 
industries including (in addition to those mentioned above) auditing, 
banking, feature films, winemaking, telephone service, automobile man- 
ufacturing, airline passenger service, medical diagnostic imaging, and 
microprocessor design and manufacturing (we review the studies below). 

The resource-partitioning model formed the basis for Carroll’s (1985) 
conjecture about specialist breweries. We assess here its ability to account 
for the U.S. brewing industry as it actually developed over the contem- 
porary period, which we define as beginning with the repeal of national 
prohibition and continuing to the near present. This assessment reveals 
some limitations of the model and of previous empirical research. Together 
with other recent work, it leads us to propose some significant theoretical 
revisions and extensions involving two major aspects of the theory. The 
first of these concerns scale competition among mass producers: we pro- 
pose a model of scale-based selection that potentially has wide application 
outside the current theoretical context. The second concerns the mecha- 
nisms operating to produce resource partitioning: we propose that organ- 
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Fic 1.—Density of beer firms by organizational form. Connected dots = mass producers; 
solid line = microbreweries; thin dotted line = brewpubs; heavy dashes = contract brewers. 


izational form identity plays a major role in creating the specialist niche, 
and we develop new arguments based on this theoretical conjecture. We 
evaluate both proposals here with systematic tests. The findings from this 
analysis lead us to conclude that there is merit in the proposals. Moreover, 
in our view, these refinements not only make the model more rigorous 
and comprehensive, they also give the theory a much stronger sociological 
character as they incorporate cultural matters. 


PARTITIONING IN ORGANIZATIONAL POPULATIONS 
Signature Trends 


Resource-partitioning theory addresses the interrelationship between two 
organizational trends. The first of these is the trend of increasing market 
concentration found in many industries, especially when the rise occurs 
gradually and over the long term. For instance, in the American beer 
industry the combined market share held by the four largest firms rises 
from under 10% in 1910 to over 80% in the 1990s. The second trend 
is the increasingly common appearance of many small specialist org- 
anizations in certain mature industries. Figure 1 illustrates this devel- 
opment in brewing, where the specialist organizations consist of those 
organizational forms associated with the microbrewery movement: micro- 
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breweries, brewpubs, and contract brewers.? Resource-partitioning theory 
explains why the two trends sometimes occur simultaneously within the 
same industry. 


Resources and Crowding 


The theoretical imagery of resource partitioning relies on notions of crowd- 
ing among organizations in a market characterized as a finite set of het- 
erogeneous resources. Organizations initially attempt to find a viable po- 
sition within this market by targeting their products to various resource 
segments. Specialist organizations choose narrow homogenous targets, 
while generalist organizations choose targets composed of heterogeneous 
segments. 

Jt is essential to the theory that some aspect of product delivery in the 
market possesses a scale advantage; this is typically envisioned as a strong 
economy of scale in production, marketing, or distribution (Carroll 1985). 
Competition among generalist organizations in these markets consists of 
an escalating war for resources. Because of the increasing returns to scale, 
the most intense fighting occurs in the densest or most abundant resource 
areas. The generalist organization that secures a toehold in this dense 
market “center” possesses a potentially sustainable advantage over all 
competitors. Many generalists seek to establish themselves in this region. 
But because each originates from different locations and each seeks to 
maximize that part of its target without competitors, the set of competing 
generalists is somewhat differentiated. Larger generalists will eventually 
out-compete smaller ones, however. When the smaller generalists fail, their 
target markets become free resources. Generalists occupying adjacent 
regions hold the best positions for securing these newly available areas, 
and they typically are successful in doing so. The surviving generalist 
thus becomes larger and more general. However, because of the wide 
range of a generalist's target area, it is difficult to secure the entire free 
area; doing so might prove more costly than it is worth or entail loss of 
some of the firm's existing target area. This is especially the case in mature 
markets where generalists are very large and possess extremely broad 
target areas. So, as the competitive struggle among generalists proceeds 


3 Following Pólos, Hannan, Péli, and Carroll (1998) and Pólos, Hannan, , and Carroll 
(1999, 2000), we conceptualize organizational forms generally as identities based on 
their socially coded properties rather than on only official classifications or structural 
architecture. Simply put, microbreweries are small-scale producers of ale and beer by 
traditional *hand-crafted" methods; brewpubs are small-scale producers of ale and 
beer by traditional *hand-crafted" methods who sell for consumption at the site of 
production (typically, a brewer-restaurant); and contract brewers are sellers of ale and 
beer made by other firms (usually marketed as though they were from a microbrewery). 
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to its eventual monopoly equilibrium, the size and target breadth of the 
survivors increases, ‘but the combined resources held by all generalist 
organizations declines somewhat (Carroll 1985; Carroll and Hannan 
1995). 


Specialist Viability 


'The main theoretical mechanism for explaining the rise of specialist firms 
involves the resource space that lies outside the generalist target areas. 
It is here, away from the intense competitive pressure of the dominant 
large generalists, that specialist organizations can find viable locations 
(Carroll 1985). And because resources tend to be thin in these regions, 
the specialists located here also tend to be small. Small, highly specialized 
locations are also less likely to be invaded by the ever-encroaching gen- 
eralists than are broader locations, and they tend to be more defensible 
if they are. When these resources are sufficient to sustain a specialist 
segment, the market can be said to be “partitioned” in that it appears 
that generalist and specialist organizations do not compete; they depend 
on different parts of the resource base. 

The core insight of resource-partitioning theory comes from comparing 
the amount of space available for specialists when overall market con- 
centration rises. Because market concentration derives from generalist 
consolidation, this comparison can be made by measuring the total area 
outside generalist targets under different stages of the generalist compe- 
tition scenario. As explained, this area (total combined space of generalists) 
comprises more space when concentration is higher (fewer and larger 
generalists). Resource-partitioning theory holds that as this space in- 
creases, the viability of specialist organizations also increases. This pre- 
diction can be interpreted with respect to either founding rates or mortality 
rates (the specialist segment can expand as a result of changes in either). 
In either case, however, the empirical implication is an interaction effect 
between organizational form (specialist-generalist status) and concentra- 
tion on a vital rate. 

НҮРОТНЕ515 1.— Under conditions for resource partitioning, as market 
concentration rises, the founding rates of specialist organizations will rise 
(a) and the mortality rates of specialist organizations will fall, (b) where 
the (necessary but not sufficient) conditions for operation of resource par- 
litioning processes include a finite and heterogeneous organizational re- 
source environment, the existence of scale advantages for generalist or- 


* Organizational growth rates are a more complex matter in this context because the 
specialist form often faces size constraints emanating from their identity, as we discuss 
at length below. 
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ganizations, and limits on the target range and adaptability of both 
specialist and generalist formal organizations. 

Resource distributions —Of special interest is the shape of the resource 
space. By the usual imagery (Carroll 1985; Carroll and Hannan 1995), a 
well-behaved unimodal distribution is assumed, at least implicitly. This 
resource peak (and the scale advantages associated with it) is what drives 
organizations to the “center” of resource space, pushes them toward ge- 
neralism, and would generate monopoly equilibrium (Boone, Carroll, and 
Witteloostuijn 1999). Péli and Nooteboom (1999) demonstrate mathe- 
matically, however, that even in a uniform distribution of resource space, 
the proportion of space available to specialists increases nonlinearly as 
the number of spatial dimensions increases. Their analysis holds constant 
the target areas of generalists and does not contain a mechanism for 
consolidation.’ For industries based on consumer products, such as beer, 
the resource space can be reasonably interpreted as consumer demand 
(Péli and Nooteboom 1999). The dimensions of space can be interpreted 
as dimensions of taste preferences; that is, an increase in the dimensions 
represents an elaboration of tastes. 

Evidence.—Most empirical studies of resource partitioning have fo- 
cused on the predictions of hypotheses 1a and 1b, which were originally 
the more novel aspects of the theory. Systematic empirical studies re- 
porting an effect of this kind on organizational vital rates span a wide 
variety of organizational populations including newspapers (Carroll 1985; 
Dobrev 1997, 2000), early telephone companies (Barnett and Carroll 1987), 
breweries (Carroll and Swaminathan 1992, 1993), banks (Freeman and 
Lomi 1994), manufacturers of medical diagnostic imaging equipment 
(Mitchell 1995), wineries (Swaminathan 1995, 1998, 2000), automobile 
manufacturers (Torres 1995), microprocessor manufacturers (Wade 1996), 


5 Тр our view, the РЕН and Nooteboom (1999) analysis complements that of earlier 
theorists; it adds rigor to Carroll (1985) and Carroll and Hannan (1995), in addition 
to demonstrating the validity of basic resource predictions in multidimensional space. 


$ Péli and Nooteboom’s (1999) analysis also can be used to generate a complementary 
set of empirical implications associating dimensional expansion in resource space with 
enhanced specialist viability: under conditions for resource partitioning, as the number 
of dimensions in resource space increases, the founding rates of specialist organizations 
will rise and the mortality rates of specialist organizations will decline, where the same 
conditions apply as in hypothesis 1. The difficulty with this argument, from our point 
of view, lies in disentangling cause from effect. Based on casual but sustained obser- 
vation, we are convinced that in most "partitioned" industries there is indeed an 
increase in the dimensions of taste preferences (we discuss the case of beer below), we 
are less sure that tastes change exogenously, as Péli and Nooteboom (1999) imply to 
some analysts Carroll and Hannan (1995) make a compatible (but much less elegant) 
argument about the possible flattening or broadening of the resource distribution over 
time. In their depiction, this development might be the consequence of an endogenous 
change in tastes, resulting from the prior success of specialist organizations. 
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airline passenger service (Seidel 1997), investment banks (Park and Po- 
dolny 2000), law firms (Jaffee 2000), film production companies and film 
distributors (Mezias and Mezias 2000), and auditing firms (Boone, Broe- 
cheler, and Carroll 2000). 


Generalist Consolidation 


Empirical studies also occasionally look at the parallel “reverse” pre- 
dictions about generalist vital rates (see, e.g., Carroll 1985; Carroll and 
Swaminathan 1992), but in studies without the complete (or even a long) 
population history these predictions are difficult to test statistically. This 
15 because (as the theory predicts) at the late stages of many relevant 
industries, few generalists are present and few events occur.’ But even 
when these tests can be conducted, there is a serious problem with the 
parallel specification for mortality: the theory does not claim that all 
generalists will experience heightened risk as concentration rises, only 
the smaller generalists (because of their scale disadvantages). In fact, 
larger generalists’ life chances should actually be bolstered by the pro- 
cess. Thus, the parallel “reverse” specification to hypothesis 1b for gen- 
eralist mortality mixes firms with contradictory theoretical predictions. 
So, we need a better way to model this aspect of the resource-partitioning 
process. 

One new approach involves examining gereralist behavior directly to 
look for consistency with various implications of the theory. For instance, 
Boone et al.'s (1999) study of the Dutch newspaper industry uses data 
on the demographic distribution of readers in the local audience to 
examine how the shape of the resource space affects consolidation. Like- 
wise, Dobrev, Kim, and Hannan's (2001) study of the European auto- 
mobile industries investigates firms’ inertia and mortality with respect 
to each others’ positions in the market and the implied resource distri- 
bution. As promising as these modeling efforts are, they require sub- 
stantial additional data on firms and their environments—data that will 
often be unavailable or expensive and time-consuming to collect. For- 
tunately, significant progress can still be made by modeling generalist 
consolidation as a scale-based selection process in a way that requires 
only typically available information about the size distribution of gen- 
eralist firms. 


7 There is also a potential problem of definitional dependence between the concentration 
variable and generalist mortality. Usually, this problem can be avoided with careful 
attention to measurement and timing of observatians among the independent and 
dependent variables. 
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Scale-based selection.—The existence of scale advantages in produc- 
tion, distribution, and advertising in beer brewing has long been accepted, 
perhaps because cost data show them clearly (Backus 1999). Many scale 
arguments ostensibly posit absolute effects of size: in the conventional 
rendering, a firm's average cost per unit declines as a function of size. 
But, for industry evolution, the theoretical action in scale-economic ar- 
guments, and the use to which they are normally put, occurs because of 
the worsened consequences likely experienced by those (smaller) firms 
with relatively higher costs in competition with larger firms. (If the com- 
peting larger firms did not exist, then the outcomes of the smaller firms 
would be different.) In other words, scale differences generate selection 
pressures that eventually affect outcomes, including rates of mortality. 
The selection pressure varies depending on where a firm sits in the size 
distribution relative to its competitors. 

How should scale-based selection pressure be modeled? Our approach 
here follows Barnett (1997; Barnett and Hansen 1996) in attempting to 
analyze the competitive intensity faced by a firm in its environment at 
any point in time.* Specifically, we seek to assess competitive intensity 
arising from relative differences in scale among a firm's competitors. We 
do so by examining the size structure of the competitive environment 
faced by each generalist firm at any point in time. In particular, we posit 
that the scale-based competitive selection pressure faced by a generalist 
firm depends on two factors: (1) the number of larger competitors it faces 
(each of whom hold a scale advantage over the smaller focal firm) as well 
as (2) the distance of each larger competitor from the focal firm on the 
scale dimension (with distance reflecting the extent of the advantage). 
These considerations can be combined into a single variable that repre- 


* Our approach also follows most organizational ecology research in assuming that 
selection pressures may require significant time to produce expected outcomes. It agrees 
with Kay's (1995, p. 166) proclamation that “їп assessing how they [economies of scale] 
influence the competitive position of different players, it is necessary to look at the 
very long run in which all costs can vary. During this long term, the type of plant and 
its scale of operation can be chosen freely, and the form of corporate organization also 
can be changed." This orientation differs from some others, which assume that selection 
is fast and highly efficient, generating expected outcomes almost instantaneously. This 
difference matters here because by our view the smaller firms engaged in scale com- 
petition will likely not be able to survive under unchanged conditions (because the 
scale pressures will eventually produce their results) while under the other view, they 
likely would survive under unchanged conditions (because they are held to be above 
the minimum efficient scale). As a colleague has remarked to us, the logic of the other 
view also can lead to a very different hypothesis than hypothesis 2—namely, that the 
greater a firm's distance from its smallest competitor on a size gradient, the lower its 
death rate (because this represents distance above the minimum efficient scale). We 
have explored this prediction in empirical analyses and do not find compelling or 
consistent findings, further reinforcing our convictions 
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sents the aggregate distance from larger competitors on a size gradient 
and yields the following prediction: 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—Under scale-based competition, the greater а firm's 
aggregate distance from larger competitors on a size gradient, the higher 
its organizational mortality vate. 

The distance measure in hypothesis 2 could be calculated according to 
any number of principles. Because economies of scale drive much com- 
petition among beer brewers, we use in our analyses below a measure of 
distance based on the approximate shape of a typical long run average 
cost curve. 

Product diversity—Another area of research looks at the diversity of 
products offered by generalists as their numbers decline and concentration 
rises: the theory predicts a corresponding increase in generalist product 
homogeneity. Empirical studies of the U.S. music recording industry show 
that product diversity and innovation both declined with generalist 
dominance and consolidation from the mid-1950s to the early 1980s (Pe- 
terson and Berger 1975, 1996; Lopes 1992; Alexander 1996). For beer, 
Alison and Uhl (1964) and Jacoby, Olson, and Haddock (1971) conducted 
blind taste tests of beverages from generalist brewers (before the micro- 
brewery movement). The findings showed that at this time of high con- 
centration, consumers were incapable of discrimination and identification 
of these products, including their favorite brands. This scientific finding 
accords with commentators on the beer market at the time, who com- 
mented in consumer newsletters, such as one appearing in 1978, “If you 
taste one American beer, you've pretty much tasted them all" (Eckhardt 
1999a, p. 22). 


" Some colleagues have commented that this hypothesis apparently runs counter to 
that of ecological models of size-localized competition (Hannan and Ranger-Moore 
1990), which predict a higher probability of death as a firm becomes closer to other 
firms on the size dimension. This would indeed be the case if the predictions were 
applied to the exact same group of firms. However, in the context of resource parti- 
tioning, the comment fails to recognize the importance of the condition on the hy- 
pothesis it means that the argument applies only to (generalist) organizations engaged 
in scale competition while size-localized specifications usually apply to all organizations 
in a population. Because of this condition, the two models can be very consistent and 
might even agree under some conditions on predictions about an entire organizational 
population. For instance, in a "partitioning" population, the smallest generalists are 
those firms that face the strongest scale-based selection pressure, and they are also 
likely to be in the middle of the size distribution for the entire population and therefore 
should experience the greatest size-localized competition. That is, both models predict 
smaller generalists will have high failure rates 1n this context. 
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BEYOND LOCATION—THE ROLE OF IDENTITY IN PARTITIONING 


Resource-partitioning theory places primary emphasis on an organiza- 
tion's location in resource space, especially relative to other types of or- 
ganizations. This logic forms the basis for hypothesis 1 and Péli and 
Nooteboom's (1999) findings, which together serve as the primary pre- 
dictions for the specialist phenomenon. We also believe that it accounts 
almost entirely for the partitioning of certain industries, such as airline 
passenger service (Seidel 1997), where physical geography plays a central 
role. In some other industries, however, we believe that at some point 
cultural factors often take on greater importance than sheer location of 
products in resource space. Why? How? In this section, we address these 
questions by drawing on our qualitative analysis in the brewing industry 
to develop a theoretical argument. We do this by initially describing var- 
ious brewers’ interpretations, reactions, and organizational responses to 
the rise of specialty brewing. 


The Rise of Specialty Breweries 


Consider again U.S. beer brewing. As we demonstrate below statistically 
the rise and survival of specialist breweries corresponds to the presumed 
opening of peripheral product space created by consolidation among large 
generalist breweries (as expected by hypothesis 1). Industry participants 
also describe the development in those terms. One individual told us in 
an interview in 1988 that, “There is little difference left in the big 
brewers—it's all generic. . . . People are looking for something different 
and unique" (Cattani 1988). Another well-known microbrewer writes that 
“brewers took to brewing only one style. I call this type ‘industrial beer’ 
(it has been called worse). Industrial beer became a blight on the beer 
world and almost eliminated all varieties of competition. Worse, the in- 
dustrial brewing establishment took to brewing even paler, ever more 
tasteless beers, such as high alcohol ‘malt liquors,’ ‘dry beers’ and now 
‘ice beers. Today's craft brewing movement is a reaction against that 
mongrelization of beer? (Eckhardt 1995, p. 35). It is also obvious, and 
consistent with РЕЙ and Nooteboom’s (1999) analysis, that the emergence 
of specialist breweries coincided with a newly salient set of product pref- 
erence dimensions based on a variety of taste characteristics (e.g., bitter- 
ness, *hoppiness," malt flavor), as well as color, foam, ingredients, fresh- 
ness, alcohol level, and serving temperature. 


'The Responses of Mass Producers 


After watching the size of the specialist market double annually while 
the overall beer market remained fairly flat, the major breweries decided 
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to create and market their own specialty beers. Despite their vast resources 
and immeasurable technical expertise, these efforts have, for the most 
part, met with limited success. Some breweries encountered organizational 
problems that precluded adequate customer focus, needed reengineering 
of production facilities, and required development of intense employee 
incentives. For instance, a manager at Miller Brewing noted that *they 
[microbrewers] have a passion... . If we're to have any credibility and 
really add appropriate value, we have to understand where they are com- 
ing from and to understand the customer. . . . We're behind the curve, 
no question about it. We need to learn about specialty beer" (Kenny 1995, 
р. 13) А manager at market leader Anheuser Busch expressed similar 
thoughts, ^We are trying to think differently. That's the whole thought 
process of the specialty beer business" (Kenny 1995, p. 13). 

However, many of these problems were dampened (if not overcome 
entirely) by the creation of semiautonomous subunits or subsidiaries 
within the corporate structure. Coors was the first major brewery to do 
this with its Unibev Division, which was responsible for the successful 
Killian's Red product. As a manager at Coors sees it, "Management had 
the foresight to see that there was greater potential for the brand with 
greater focus and therefore created Unibev. It allows us the freedom and 
the autonomy to address these opportunities in the specialty segment" 
(Kenny 1995, p. 14). Unibev also handled Zima and the Blue Moon label.'? 
At Miller Brewing, the American Specialty Craft Brewing unit was cre- 
ated for similar reasons as well as to generate “passion.” This unit engaged 
in significant training and development: *We have people in here helping 
us train our palates and noses, working with our sensory development. 
We listen to guys tell how they built their microbrewing business, about 
investment, capital. We talk to entrepreneurs. We are immersing ourselves 
in this world" (Kenny 1995, p. 14). Anheuser Busch created its Specialty 
Brewing Group because “we [had] to think differently. . . . That was the 
purpose of separating out our group." The brewmaster of this group notes 
that “though it’s been a challenge to develop the modifications needed to 
brew our specialty beer ... we've gone from producing three beer brands 
in the early 1970s to more than 40 brands today" (Steele, 1997, p. 48). 
Likewise, Anheuser Busch's senior brand manager of the Specialty Brew- 
ing Group observes that “it’s been a huge learning curve" (Hieronymus 
1997, p. 24). 

One measure of the major breweries! success in overcoming obstacles 
is the reception given some products—even within microbrewery circles. 


10 Coors also owns Sandlot, a small semiautonomous brewpub located at Coors Field 
in Denver, a major league baseball park. Unibev has recently been the object of 
corporate reorganization. 
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For instance, when Anheuser Busch's new hefeweizen (unfiltered wheat 
beer) product Crossroads was introduced, the microbrewery movement 
periodical Pint Post (1995, p. 7) wrote that “it featured the authentic fruity 
aroma of a traditional Bavarian-style hefeweizen. It is a unique beer and 
it is ironic that Anheuser Busch is producing a hefeweizen that is more 
true to the original style than the hefeweizen brewed by many craft brew- 
ers." Other Anheuser Busch beers such as the Muenchener Style Amber 
also received good reviews from Michael Jackson (1996), a popular gour- 
met beer journalist. 

Although not every organizational obstacle to producing good specialty 
beer has been eliminated for every major brewery, there is consensus that 
most have (see Hieronymus 1997). It remains the case, nonetheless, that 
major breweries do not want to venture too far into small esoteric markets 
and usually prefer to focus instead on the “emerging” microbrew drinker 
whose tastes do not differ radically from those of their traditional customer 
bases. But when their products do overlap with specialists (as is increas- 
ingly the case), we would venture that on technical dimensions (such as 
quality, purity, freshness, and consistency), their performance would often 
meet or surpass many specialty brewery products. We also think that in 
blind taste tests within classes of products, most customers would find 
the majors’ products indistinguishable from those of the microbrewers. 
In other words, the resource space of the microbrewers based on tangible 
product characteristics has not been inviolable. 


Organizational Form Identity as a Constraint 


What then is going on? Why does the specialty segment keep growing? 
Why are the major breweries unable to reclaim this part of the market? 
One matter that has proven especially problematic for the major breweries 
is their identity as large mass producers. Miller Brewing’s president and 
chief operating officer notes that “research says 30 percent of [consumers] 
will not buy an Anheuser Busch product, and another 30 percent will 
not buy a Miller product. They think that all [products brewed by a 
particular brewery] taste the same, and [their] mind is closed" (quoted in 
Van Munching 1997, p. 247). Accordingly, two of three largest brewing 
firms conceal their identities on specialty products, attempting to enact 
the kind of robust identity described by Padgett and Ansell (1993) and 
Stark (1996). Among other deceptions, Miller Brewing created the fictional 
name Plank Road Brewery to put on its labels. Says a Miller executive, 
*We have proved that Miller, out of its main facility can brew great craft 
beer. But the consumer says that doesn't really compute. To consumers, 
Miller means high-quality mainstream beers at a premium price" (Kenny 
1995, р. 14). Coors adopts a similar stance: “They [the specialty products] 
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will not say Coors. We want them disassociated from the Coors family" 
(Kenny 1995, p. 14). Their Blue Moon line goes even one step further: it 
is actually brewed by another company via contractual arrangements. 
Only Anheuser Busch tried the opposite posture of revealing identity: 
“Our name is on our beers right now. We are who we are, and we're 
certainly not going to try to fool beer drinkers or hide behind another 
name. That’s the worst thing you can do. We made a conscious decision 
about that because we think we brew very high quality beers. We should 
be proud of that and we are" (Kenny 1995, p. 14). But that statement 
does not square fully with some subsequent advertisements for its Pacific 
Ridge line of beers, where the company name plays an understated and 
subordinate role to the image of product and its creators (San Francisco 
Weekly 1997). Consider also the identity claims of a 1994 Anheuser Busch 
television commercial that stated: *We used to be a microbrewery too. 
Then we got better. And better. And better. And, yeah, a bit bigger as 
well." 

Identity problems also plague companies with another organizational 
form in the industry, that of the so-called contract brewers who are often 
associated with the microbrewery movement because they sell specialty 
beers. Contract brewers, however, do not own brewing facilities and do 
not actually make their own beer—they contract for its production with 
other companies. Early contract brewers included such highly visible and 
successful entities as the Boston Beer Company (seller of the popular Sam 
Adams lager) and Pete's Brewing Company (seller of Pete's Wicked Ale 
among other products). By our count, 114 contract brewing firms were 
in operation in 1997 at one time or another. Contract brewers almost 
always conceal the true origins of their beer, which often comes from the 
plants of mass production breweries with excess capacity (Ono 1996). Tt 
is not unusual to see them referred to in the craft industry literature as 
“faux,” “stealth,” “virtual,” and “pretend” breweries (see, e.g., Cottone 
1995). 


Authenticity and Organizational Form 


In our view, the identity problems of both mass production and contract 
brewers emanate from their organizational form and revolve around ques- 
tions of tradition and authenticity" Consumers buying specialty beers 


1 The organizational form distinction is very operative in the industry: the Institute 
of Brewing Studies and the Association of Brewers (the major associations for craft 
- brewers and home brewers) developed and rely on organizational classifications of 
brewing firms rather.than products. For a rigorous analysis of the identity basis of 


~ organizational forms, see Pólos et al. (1998, 1999, 2000). For an insightful analysis of 


authenticity in a different commercial context, see Peterson (1997). For empirical dem- 
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seek simply a malt beverage brewed in a small craftlike firm according 
to traditional methods and using natural ingredients." This causes many 
of them to balk at beverages brewed by large corporations using modern 
methods of mass production and to reject outright those beverages sold 
deceptively by a business corporation." It explains why both mass pro- 
ducers and contract brewers conceal their true organizational identities. 
It also explains why, in interactions (inspired by ethnomethodology) that 
we have engaged in, a crestfallen look comes on the perfectly content beer 
drinker when told that the specialty beer being consumed actually comes 
from a major brewing corporation or a company without a brewery at 
all. Legitimacy as a producer of specialty beers requires operating а 
brewing facility. And, as August Busch IV notes, "There is a certain 
mystique to smallness" (Melcher 1995, p. 70). 

Why? What drives consumers to purchase on the basis of organizational 
form identity rather than product characteristics? We offer four theoretical 
speculations. First, consumers might place great faith in the ability of 
small organizations to produce and deliver high-quality specialty prod- 
ucts. This belief may or may not be factually sound; it might possibly 
come from an individual's negative experience with large bureaucratic 
organizations rather than positive experiences with small production or- 
ganizations. Second, by choosing products made by traditional methods, 
consumers might be reacting against mass society, its production tech- 
niques and its corporate organizations (Peterson 1997). Such behavior 
would be consistent with Inglehardt's (1997) well-documented claims 
about “postmaterialism” and associated lifestyles, which purportedly em- 
phasize self-expression and quality of life. Among other things, this re- 
action would explain the continued appeal of these products in light of 
obvious imperfections and quality defects. Third, consumers may be en- 


onstrations of the costs of violating normative codes about forms, see Zuckerman (1999) 
and Zuckerman and Kim (2000). 


12 There are also subtle aspects to distributing beer with this appeal, including never 
selling it in cans or green bottles, using traditional crowns rather than twist-off tops, 
getting it placed in the “right” venues, and not using traditional marketing methods. 
13 About mass produced beers, e.g., Papazian (1998, р. 9) says: “I would hesitate—dare- 
I say—to call some of that mass produced stuff ‘beer.’ Given the choice, I'd rather 
pay to drink wine or water." About deception, Van Munching (1997, p. 258) quotes 
August Busch IV: “50 percent of the consumers go haywire when they find out [that 
Plank Road] is not a real brewery." 

14 Consider, e.g., the following typical query from a microbrewery newspaper: ^When 
I go to the supermarket now, I am faced with a choice: Do I purchase a megabrewed 
ale, which may be (for all I know) a tasty, high quality, true-to-style beer, or do I 
instead give my money (sometimes paying more) to the craft brewers who have built 
this market from scratch, who have worked hard to earn my dollar and my respect, 
and who have contributed enormously to the beer environment in this country?" (Jones 
1997, p. 6). *Megabrewed ale" refers to an ale made by a major brewery. 
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acting a form of self-expression in purchasing the products of small, ob- 
scure producers. This too might be seen as a reaction against mass society, 
but we would be hesitate to call it a general postmaterialistic one, if for 
no other reason than the preponderance of affluent young professional 
consumers who otherwise embrace materialistic values and mass- 
produced objects, such as German sports cars. The anti-mass production 
sentiment for these individuals seems to be confined to certain isolated 
parts of their lives, usually related to private personal consumption. 
Fourth, consumers may be using specialty brewing as a forum for status 
generation. Like many specialty products, malt beverages are inherently 
difficult to categorize and evaluate because of their subtle and ambiguous 
complexities. Expert knowledge is required; however, expert status is sub- 
jective and relative—one appears knowledgeable simply by virtue of 
knowing more about particular types of products and their characteristics 
then others. Public displays of this knowledge commonly yield social ap- 
proval and confer status. With products associated with personal taste 
and lifestyle, the status conferred is more general than that of expert: it 
invokes an overall image of sophistication and refinement. Consumers 
may seek obscure specialty products particularly because they are believed 
to possess unusual but attractive qualities; however, the fact that they 
potentially generate status for knowledgeable consumers may constitute 
a large part of their appeal. 


Strategy and Form Identity 


Because of their salience in this market, microbrewery and brewpub op- 
erators strategically deploy their form identities. As with social move- 
ments, identity is used both to educate and to challenge mainstream con- 
sumers’ perceptions of beer аз a product and to criticize the values and 
practices of the dominant generalist firms and deviant specialist firms (see 
Bernstein 1997). Participants in the microbrewery *movement" attempt 
variously to portray their firms as small production organizations that 
refuse to cut corners in their quest for quality, care about their customers 
and communities, employ traditional methods and ingredients, and appeal 
to the most discerning of consumers. For instance, the president of the 
Association of Brewers claims: “Craft specialty brewers clearly represent 
a different attitude. ... Opportunity and the true culture of beer currently 
lies in the hands of small brewers and those who promote craft, tradition 
and—dare I say it—beer” (Papazian 1998, p. 9) 

Small specialty brewers try various tactics to differentiate and distance 
themselves from other types of brewing firms, which are presumed to 
pursue baser goals (see, e.g., Simpson 1996; Shipman 1997; Papazian 
1998). For instance, the undisputed pioneer of the microbrewery move- 
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ment, Fritz Maytag of Anchor Brewing in San Francisco, told us quite 
proudly in the late 1980s that *most people won't like our beer." He also 
claims that *the reason that the whole microbrewing renaissance has suc- 
ceeded is that the early pioneers were interested in making beer. People 
were in love with the idea of brewing beer. 'That's been a fantastic source 
of energy and has fueled public approval of our movement" (Maytag 1996, 
p. 22). Compare that attribution to what Maytag says about some contract 
brewers: "These are the people whose goals are to make money—not to 
make beer. You [we, the industry] get invaded by a lot of people who 
don't care, as long as they make money" (Maytag 1996, p. 22). Many 
others, who regularly use such terms as “revolution” and “renaissance” to 
describe craft brewing activities and “enemy” to describe the mass pro- 
ducers, echo Maytag's sentiment. 

Using identity-based strategies, microbreweries and brewpubs have at- 
tempted to define cognitively the specialty beer segment in ways that 
exclude major brewers and contract brewers. In our view, these oppo- 
sitional identity strategies work in this context because the microbrewery 
movement actually resembles a true social movement in many respects 
(Carroll 1997; Swaminathan and Wade 2001). Among other things, the 
social movement-like character of the segment means that craft producers 
and consumers constitute a self-conscious community characterized by a 
dense and redundant social network of self-styled "experts," including 
many homebrewers (see Bradford 2000). Information flows rapidly and 
pervasively through this network, which revolves around the many brew- 
pubs, tap houses, beer clubs (many with selective incentives), organized 
trips, brewers’ guilds, festivals, magazines, and newsletters found in the 


= Deb Carey, e.g., of New Glarus Brewing Company says, “When someone tells me 
they don't brew their beer anymore, that tells me they've lost their passion for beer. 
That means to me that they're in а whole different world They're consumed with 
money. That's very sad" (Shellenberger 1996, p. 27) 


16 There is a great deal of irony here when the larger microbreweries and brewpub 
chains begin to feel the negative effects of some of the movement's own rhetoric about 
corporations making beer. Perhaps for this reason, George Hancock, the CEO of 
Pyramid Breweries (one of the larger and more corporatized micros) complained that 
the classification system based on a firm's annual production level was *nonsense" and 
that *the industry would be better served by a definition of craft beers—focused on 
ingredients and brewing process—rather than craft brewers" (New Brewer 1997). This 
alternative classification scheme would, of course, allow mass producers to offer craft 
beers sanctioned as legitimate by the microbrewery movement, a development likely 
to be resisted strenuously. 
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“microbrewery” segment." Misinformation—such as deceptive or inauth- 
entic identity—eventually gets discovered and ferreted out through rid- 
icule, boycott, and other normatively imposed sanctions. Sometimes this 
takes the form of deliberate public exclusion, such as with the Oregon 
Brewers Guild, which developed a quality mark program “to identify beer 
brewed by authentic craft brewers in Oregon and to further the awareness 
of Oregon craft beers.” As one expert observer notes: “It is clear that this 
program is aimed at contract brewing and, to a lesser degree, at large 
brewers faking craft brewing” (Eckhardt 19992, p. 20). 

Consequently, the robust identity strategies attempted by the major 
breweries and the illusory authenticity of the contract brewers are effective 
only for short periods, if at all. We believe that the ineffectiveness of these 
strategies explains why many major brewers and some contract brewers 
have now adopted approaches that minimize (if not avoid) these problems. 
For major breweries, the most viable route apparently involves strategic 
alliances with microbreweries based on large initial equity investments.” 
For example, Anheuser Busch recently took a large ownership position 
in Redhook, a pioneer microbrewing firm from Seattle; Anheuser Busch 
also recently formed a strategic alliance (involving equity and distribution) 
with Widmer Brothers Brewing Company of Portland, a firm known for 
its highly distinctive American hefeweizen beer. Miller Brewing bought 
controlling equity in Celis, a very bighly regarded brewer of Belgian- 
style ales in Austin, Texas. And, United Brewers of America, a company 
controlled by Vijay Mallya, the owner of several large foreign mass- 
production beer companies, bought a controlling equity stake in pio- 
neering Mendocino Brewing Company (founded in 1983) and then sub- 
sequently acquired ‘Ten Springs Brewing Company in New York state. 
The alliances involve arrangements for additional capital infusion, ex- 


1 Tt is difficult to estimate the numbers of some of these activities and groups, especially 
the more local and less formal ones. Among the more established activities and groups, 
the Institute for Brewing Studies (1998) lists 33 state brewers guilds (with three more 
in formation), 37 beer journals, 13 regional beer journals, and 6 beer internet 
publications. Beer festivals of all kinds are routinely advertised, there are scores of 
them every year, the largest of which draw tens of thousands of persons. Beer clubs 
are ubiquitous. À few microbreweries have also pubhcly offered equity in the company 
and encouraged their customers to buy small amounts of shares as a way to stay 
connected and involved. 

8 The solution 1s perhaps the best available, but it is still not perfect. Microbrewers 
who enter into these alliances are frequently criticized for "selling out" and their prod- 
ucts lose some appeal to hard-core microbrew drinkers. For instance, a recent headline 
in craft beer magazine asked, “Who Owns Redhook?" (АЙ about Beer 1999). With time 
and integration into the larger company, there will also likely be some real change in 
these companies! products and their approaches to the market. 
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pansion of production facilities and privileged access to massive distri- 
bution networks. Industry insiders expect more such alliances. 

For contract brewers, the solution to problems of identity is to buy and 
operate a brewery, as Boston Beer Company recently did (with the pur- 
chase of the Cincinnati-based Hudepohl-Schoenling brewery) after trying 
various other approaches.” Pete’s Brewing Company did not attempt this 
solution in time and, after suffering significant losses in market share, 
was acquired and absorbed in 1998 by Gambrinus Company, which is 
known primarily as the distributor of the Mexican import Corona. 


Empirical Implications 


What, if any, empirical implications do these identity issues have for 
resource partitioning? Our view is that they do not necessarily undermine 
the basic predictions of the theory (although they may weaken some effects 
as location recedes in importance); rather they imply additional argu- 
ments. Identity problems of the kind faced by mass-production and con- 
tract brewers emanate from questions of legitimation: aspects of these 
organizational forms conflict with specialty brewers’ claims about tra- 
dition and authenticity, which accord with consumers’ and others’ nor- 
mative notions about how specialty beers should be made and marketed 
in the United States (especially when compared to microbrewers and 
brewpubs). By organizational ecology’s model of density-dependent long- 
term evolution, we might expect that, as the density of such specialist 
organizational forms rises, so too would their legitimation (see Carroll 
and Hannan 2000). But this model implies that norms are endoge- 
nous—that they change with rises in density. This is very likely the case 
for organizational forms defining entirely new industries where few, if 
any, preconceptions about organizations and products already exist. For 
renewals in established industries, density effects of specialists may differ 
by organizational form because norms are maintained and sanctioned by 
an existing knowledgeable tight-knit community of consumers and pro- 
ducers, thus making it very difficult for an organizational form such as 
contract brewing to be legitimated. 

As the qualitative story above tells, much of the appeal of specialty 
beer lies in public claims about tradition and authentic craft-style pro- 


19 Jim Koch, e.g., the CEO of Boston Beer Company who is widely considered a brilliant 
marketer, tried many pitches to overcome this identity problem, the most famous of 
which compared beer brewing with gourmet cooking and asked whether the quality 
of Julia Child’s cooking came from the cook or the kitchen (see Van Munching 1997). 
Koch also operated a small showcase brewery for a while to counter claims that he 
did not own a brewery, but most of the company’s beer was still made by other 
breweries on contract. 
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duction. The normative problems confronted by contract brewers occur 
because, upon inspection, this organizational form cannot live up to these 
claims—there are inconsistencies that eventually become obvious. We 
would thus not only expect this kind of form not to be legitimated as it 
proliferates, we would also expect that its spread would exacerbate iden- 
tity problems because greater numbers of consumers and others will come 
into closer contact with organizations using it and will therefore learn 
about the inconsistencies. At the same time, we would expect that those 
forms possessing characteristics that apparently satisfy identity claims to 
experience the density-driven legitimation process. Moreover, we would 
expect that those forms whose claims are more readily inspected (i.e., 
greater social visibility) to display a stronger legitimation process (i.e., 
greater returns to density) Given the oppositional nature of the form 
identities, we would also expect the densities of the various forms to 
interact in predictable ways: an “identity-consistent” form should aid the 
legitimation process of associated forms while an inconsistent form should 
diminish legitimation when it can be visibly distinguished. A general 
version of these arguments can be stated as: 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—Under resource partitioning based on identity, the 
legitimating effects of specialist organizational form density depend on the 
form’s normative valuation relative to identity claims (a) and its social 
visibility (b). 


Application to American Brewing 


Of course, applying this highly abstract hypothesis to any specific industry 
requires determination of the normative status of its organizational forms, 
which in turn requires an institutional understanding of the context. In 
the case of beer brewing, our discussion above makes clear that the micro- 
brewery and brewpub specialist forms apparently match identity claims 
about authenticity, while the contract brewer form does not. The brewpub 
is also the most socially visible organizational form because of its store- 
front location, its accessibility to the public, and the (usual) direct ob- 
servability of its production equipment (proudly on display behind glass). 
Perhaps for this reason it is claimed that “brewpubs helped make the 
[craft brewing] industry a grassroots movement” (Hieronymus and La- 
binsky 1998, p. 15). 

Although it is not easy to consume a brewpub’s beer without some 
awareness of its origins, the same is not true for microbreweries: without 
additional information the products of microbreweries and contract brew- 
eries are often indistinguishable. Additional information likely comes more 
quickly in some areas (dense urban areas) and social circles (young pro- 
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fessionals) than others, but it undoubtedly comes as the numbers of or- 
ganizations using the various forms (density) increase. 

These observations lead us to expect that both microbreweries and 
brewpubs will be legitimating in the sense that initial rises in density will 
elevate founding rates and lower death rates.” Because of its social vis- 
ibility, the effects of brewpub density should be stronger. Contract brew- 
ers’ density may show the opposite effects. Moreover, we expect that form- 
specific densities will interact in ways that heighten their differences when 
visible (brewpub and contract brewer) and minimize them when not (mi- 
crobrewery and contract brewer). 


DATA AND METHODS 


We used a variety of sources to compile organizational life-history data 
on the complete population of brewing firms operating in the contem- 
porary period; that is, from 1938 (five years after the tumultuous period 
following the repeal of prohibition) to the end of 1997 (the most recent 
date for which we could obtain and compile reliable data). These data 
allow us to conduct systematic tests of the hypotheses. 


Data Sources on Brewing Firms 


Our primary source of event-history data for the early population of 
brewing firms was the volume American Breweries by Bull, Friedrich, 
and Gottschalk (1984). The data were verified and refined using annual 
lists of brewing firms published in the Modern Brewery Age Bluebooks 
(Modern Brewery Age, various years) and the Brewers Almanac (0.5. 
Brewers Association, various years) which uses the Department of Al- 
cohol, Tobacco, and Firearms as its primary source. The historical cov- 
erage was extended to the end of 1997 with information gathered from 
Tremblay and Tremblay (1988) and the Microbrewery Resource Hand- 
books (Institute for [Fermentation and] Brewing Studies, various years). 
We also used the Internet to identify and collect information. On occasion, 
we examined the web pages of individual companies, but we also relied 
on those web pages covering the entire industry (in particular, we found 


? Applying the hypotheses in this way, to all firms operating with a particular form, 
overlooks any organization-specific variations in normative status within the form. We 
believe that these variations are potentially important and should be kept in mind in 
interpreting findings—consumers and the rest of normative community differ in both 
their information and assessments about particular microbrewers, brewpubs, and con- 
tract brewers. We currently have no systematic data to use that measures these 
variations. 
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helpful the three sites titled “Beer Is My Life,” “The Real Beer Page,” 
and *Eric's Beer Page)?! 


Variables Used in the Analysis 


The firm-level data we were able to compile from the above sources and 
use in the analysis include time-varying (annual) information on the fol- 
lowing variables: organizational form (mass producer, microbrewery, 
brewpub, or contract brewer); size (production capacity);? number of sites 
(brewpubs only); and a dummy variable indicating the brewery was op- 
erating at the beginning of the observation period (1938). 

From the individual firms’ life-history data, we computed aggregate 
counts of density, foundings, and deaths in any given year. These were 
also calculated by organizational form (total, combined specialist total, 
mass producer, microbrewery, brewpub, or contract brewer) and occa- 
sionally by geographic proximity (inside and outside state of operation) 
for the locally oriented brewpubs and microbreweries. To maintain con- 
sistency with our conceptualization of forms as socially coded identities 
and to avoid double-counting densities, we established a hierarchical 
counting rule for hybrid organizations. We counted each hybrid firm only 
once depending on its highest order form as determined by the ordering 


massproduction = micro > pub = contractbrewer. 


By this rule, for instance, a mass producer is counted only as a mass 
producer no matter what else it might be doing. These variables play 
instrumental roles in testing and evaluation of hypothesis 3. 

Four-firm concentration ratios, which are pivotal in examining hy- 
pothesis 1, were calculated as the combined market share of the four 
largest firms. These estimates are based on sales data reported in the 


21 We viewed these sites іп 1999. Richard Stueven’s Internet web page, “Beer 15 
My Life,” was found at the time of this writing at http.//www.beerismylife.com; The 
Real Beer Page, at http://www realbeer.com; “Eric’s Beer Page,” by Eric Wooten, at 
http://www.ericsbeerpage.com. 


22 Size is measured as production capacity, and, in the preponderance of the 16,346 
total spells, it is available. In 7.9% of spells, a firm’s capacity is not given for a particular 
year but can be confidently interpolated from earlier and later years. In another 0.8%, 
we relied on a firm’s prior maximum production output to infer capacity. Finally, in 
another 3.3% of spells, we estimated a capacity value for a firm, assuming its lack of 
information in standard sources implied a small size (confirmed by our industry knowl- 
edge). For these firms, we assigned capacity by taking the value of the first size quartile 
for its organizational form for that year and multiplying it by a random uniform deviate. 
Preliminary analyses showed that model estimates and conclusions are not sensitive 
to these procedures. 
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Modern Brewery Age Bluebooks and the Microbrewery Resource 
Handbooks. 

To test hypothesis 2, we constructed a measure of the aggregate distance 
of larger firms from the focal firm. Our purpose was to aggregate ap- 
proximate distances along a gradient resembling the long-run average 
cost curve typically posited for economies of scale, which is downward 
sloping with scale at a decreasing rate. After experimenting with various 
functions that might produce this downward sloping curve, we chose to 
use the inverse quadratic root of the size variable S, after adjusting for 
minimum size.” The exact calculation is given by [(S,, — S,,,) ^]. To 
construct the distance variable, we first calculated each firm’s position at 
each point in time using this formula. After locating all firms’ positions 
on the curve, we then computed the aggregate distance of each firm 2 
from its larger competitors at any given point in time by summing the 
differences in scores as 

руе вы) еар 


5и>5и 


We also coded data on industrial conditions. Aggregating individual firm 
production figures, which are available in the Modern Brewery Age Blue- 
book and the Microbrewery Resource Handbook, allowed us to derive the 
total annual production of microbreweries and brewpubs. То capture 
increasing consumer affluence, we coded real per capita disposable income 
in 1987 dollars in each state from the Economic Report of the President 
(U.S. Government Printing Office 1999) and Regional Accounts Data: 
State Personal Income, compiled by the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
(U.S. Department of Commerce, various years). We coded gross national 
product as well. Finally, we used a time-trend variable to measure post- 
Prohibition industry age. 


Stochastic Models 


We use standard modeling frameworks for estimating models of organi- 
zational founding and failure rates. T'his means that we regard firm found- 
ings and deaths as rare events governed by stochastic processes. The 
transition rate of event occurrence is defined as 


? We use this specification because of the consistency of its shape with the stylized 
long-run average cost curve found in discussion of scale economies in textbooks. We 
have experimented with other consistent functions, including especially those of lower- 
order roots, and we find results to be generally robust. We adjusted for minimum size 
so that the high returns to scale occur within the observed range of the size variable. 
А plot of the function is provided in appendix fig. A1. 
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. prob &T «i |T2 i) 
r(t) = т 2 : 
f^t = 


We estimate models that specify the rate as a function of time $ and a 
vector of covariates, A, measuring organizational and environmental char- 
acteristics: 


v(t) = ЈЊА). 


Founding vates.—For founding, we follow convention and regard the 
organization population as the unit at risk for experiencing events. We 
specify that foundings follow a counting process and treat each entry as 
an event or transition (see Hannan and Carroll [1992] for a full expla- 
nation). Because the source data for foundings are precise only to the year 
(and there are multiple events in some years), we cannot determine waiting 
times between all events. So for estimation, we use aggregated event- 
count data that record the number of events in a given year. It is common 
to analyze data of this form with Poisson regression models or with neg- 
ative binomial regression models if the data are overdispersed (meaning 
that the variance in the counts is greater than the mean, an assumption 
of the Poisson). Here the overdispersion in the data arises from the years 
with zero foundings, so we used an econometric model designed for this 
situation, the so-called zero-inflated Poisson (see Greene 2000). The model 
for Y, the number of foundings in a given year, is given by two equations: 
У = 0, with probability g,, and У ~ Poisson(^;), with probability 1—q,. 
This implies that prob(Y, = 0) = а, + [1–а)К (0), and prob(Y, = ј 
> 0) = (1-4) R,(j), where К (у) = exp(-A,)X/y,!, the Poisson probability, 
and the rate of events А, = exp(6'X,). The state probability 4, is specified 
as а, ~ logistic(v,), where v, = 72, 

In the zero-inflated Poisson model, X, is a vector of variables that 
influences the occurrence of non-zero counts, years with one or more 
founding events, and Z; is a vector of variables that influences zero counts, 
years with no founding events. In our analysis, we expect the likelihood 
of zero founding events declines with post-Prohibition industry age, and 
therefore we include this variable in the part of the model that predicts 
the occurrence of zero events. Exploratory analysis showed that the event 
counts are not overdispersed in the zero-inflated Poisson framework. We 
estimated the effects of covariates using the LIMDEP package (Greene 
1998). 

Mortality rates.—For mortality, we consider the organization as the 
unit at risk and estimate models of firm-specific death rates. Because 
organizational death rates typically show age dependence but the form 
of that dependence varies widely (Hannan et а]. 1998а, 1998b). we use a 
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piecewise constant rate model that allows the rate to vary nonmonoton- 
ically with age. This model is 


r(t) = exp{a, + Aa} ifiel, 


where œ, is a constant associated with the / th time period, A is a vector 
of covariates measuring organizational and environmental characteristics, 
and а is a vector of estimated coefficients assumed not to vary across 
periods. Exploratory analysis revealed that a good-fitting parsimonious 
specification of this model uses time periods with ages (in years) of 0-1.0, 
1.0-3.0, 3.0—10.0, 10.0-15.0, and more than 15.We estimate the effects of 
covariates in models with this period specification with maximum-like- 
lihood procedures using the TDA package (Blossfeld and Rohwer 1995). 
In all except a few highlighted models reported here, we constrain the 
effects of covariates to be constant across periods; that is, the effects of 
covariates are proportional with respect to age. This specification is the 
simplest and conforms to standard practice in organizational ecology. 
Covariates are measured annually and treated as time varying in the 
analysis by artificially censoring organizational lifetimes each year and 
updating values. 


FINDINGS 
Foundings Analysis 


We report the empirical analysis in three steps.” We first present estimates 
of models of specialist organizational foundings, pertinent to hypothesis 
la. Because there are hardly any mass producer foundings in the obser- 
vation period, this analysis by necessity focuses on specialist organiza- 
tional foundings. The second step of our analysis examines the mortality 
of mass producer breweries. The estimates of these models speak to hy- 
pothesis 2. The third step investigates mortality models of the specialist 
breweries. We report separate estimates of the three specialist organiza- 
tional forms: microbreweries, brewpubs, and contract brewers. The find- 
ings here pertain to hypotheses 1b and hypothesis 3. 

Table 1 presents the estimates of the zero-inflated Poisson models of 
specialist organizational foundings. The various estimated equations spec- 
ify as dependent variables different aggregations of the specialist popu- 
lations—total combined (all three specialist forms) and by particular or- 
ganizational forms. In the first two equations, the core prediction of 
resource-partitioning theory relating market concentration to specialist 


** Descriptive statistics for the various data sets used in the analysis can be found in 
the appendix. 
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TABLE 1 
ESTIMATES OF ZERO-INFLATED POISSON MODELS OF FOUNDING RATES, 1938-97 








AN BREWERIES 
SPECIALISTS Micro Pub Contract 
Constants а Зы : —8.66* —3.91* | —1855*  —20.39 
(1.27) (1.76) (3 68) (11 05) 
СА market share? ........ ....... .065* :081* .053 131 
(.018) { 030) (.033) (.093) 
Specialist density/10 ..... — .... .. ... .052* 
(.004) 
(Specialist density/10,000 ..... ... —.035* 
( 004) 
Microbrewery density/10 ......... .. Е .189* 
(.022) 
(Microbrewery density)’/10,000 .. .... —1.233* 
(356) 
Brewpub density/10 ... .......... .074* 
(.013) 
(Brewpub 4епз1у)!/10,000 . . ........ — A34* 
( 162) 
Contract brewery density/10 .... ... . — 004 
(.266) 
(Contract brewery density)*/10,000 .... —2.983 
(2 505) 
(Contract density x micro density) 
110,000. ......... S. e —.037 7 922* 
(.535) (2 284) 


(Contract density x brewpub den- 


sity) /10,000......... sse —.165 —5.152* 
(.457) (1.591) 


(Micro density x brewpub density) 


ТОО: 1:2: cete es : .653* .500* 
(.247) (187) 
Real per capita disposable income? ... 455* —.091 1.215" 825 
(.131) (215) (.304) (795) 
Post-Prohibition industry аве“ .. ...... — 117 —.918 —.139 —.189 
(.861) (.484) (7.48) (178 4) 
N founding events across years . .... 1,551 515 869 167 
Restricted log L . .. ......... . . —2,851.687  —940.900 -1,719.011  — 320.912 
Poisson log L . duisi guis 72104457 —75.491 —71 390 —48.623 
Zero-inflated Ровзоп log L. DER .  —107.434 —75.280 —71.388 —48 623 
Vuong statistic ............. .. 508 2.059 394 272 





Мот —Nos in parentheses are SEs 

* As % of total industry sales 

> Figures are in constant 1987 $US 

* Post-Prohibition industry age 1s calculated by (calendar year — 1933). 
* Р< 05 
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proliferation (hypothesis 1a) is strongly supported. Effects of the four-firm 
measure of market concentration are positive, large, and statistically sig- 
nificant, showing that both total specialist foundings (all three forms) and 
microbrewery foundings increased with concentration. In the equations 
for brewpub foundings and contract brewer foundings, the concentration 
variable is also positive, as expected, but it is not significant. 

The other hypothesis relevant to table 1, the argument (hypothesis 3) 
about the identity-based effects of density, also receives positive support. 
For both microbreweries and brewpubs, the form's own density shows 
the expected curvilinear relation between density and foundings. This 
pattern suggests that each of these forms underwent a legitimation pro- 
cess—initial increases in a form's own density significantly increased the 
form's founding rate. By contrast, the contract brewer form shows no 
significant effects of own density and the estimated coefficients are all 
negative, suggesting that as contract brewers became more prevalent, their 
legitimation status worsened if anything. This pattern agrees with ex- 
pectations given the normative problems of contract brewers with respect 
to identity claims about authenticity. 

Table 1 also reports the effects of interactions of form-specific densities 
relative to hypothesis 3. In both the microbrewery and brewpub equations, 
the interaction of densities for these two forms display strong, significant 
positive effects, indicating that the two forms work together to strengthen 
legitimation processes. This makes sense in terms of the theoretical ar- 
gument because the brewpub form is socially visible and both forms pass 
normative valuation tests for authenticity. In the contract brewer equa- 
tion, a different pattern emerges. Here the contract brewer density var- 
iable interacts significantly with microbrewery density to increase found- 
ings while it interacts significantly with brewpub density to dampen 
foundings. Again, this pattern supports hypothesis 3: increased prevalence 
of the indistinguishable but authentic microbrewery form potentially aids 
legitimation of the contract brewer form while the distinguishable and 
socially visible brewpub form speeds up the process leading to its negative 
normative valuation. 


Mortality Analysis 


Mass producers.—Table 2 presents estimates of models of mortality 
rates for mass production breweries, pursuant to testing the scale com- 
petition argument of hypothesis 2. Models 1 and 2 show the simplest 
specifications. Estimated effects of contemporaneous density (total density, 
calculated across all organizational forms) are consistent with received 
theory and previous research—the linear density term shows a negative 
coefficient and the second-order term is positive, yielding a nonmonotonic 
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U-shaped relationship of density with mortality. Density at founding is 
negative and not significant. Organizational size shows a large and sta- 
tistically strong negative effect. 

The variable of greatest interest here for hypothesis 2, D,, (the aggregate 
distance of a firm from its larger competitors), adds considerably to the 
explanatory power, as shown by the change in the log likelihood from 
model 1 to model 2. This variable displays a strong and significant positive 
effect on mortality. This effect is consistent with the prediction of hy- 
pothesis 2 and suggests strongly that scale competition among generalist 
brewers depends on a firm's size relative to its larger (stronger) 
competitors.”° 

The final two models in table 2 show what happens when form-specific 
versions of the density variables are used in specifying the equation. Model 
3 substitutes mass producer density variables for total density. Again, the 
contemporaneous density variables perform as expected, showing a cur- 
vilinear effect. Moreover, the absolute values of the density coefficients 
are greater than in the previous models. Model 4 adds to the specification 
the specialist density variables by form; these effects are never significant, 
a pattern consistent with the resource-partitioning logic that envisions 
generalists affecting space for specialists but not vice versa. In both models 
3 and 4, the scale competition variable continues to show strong, signif- 
icant, and positive effects. All in all, the findings for mass producer mor- 
tality strongly support hypothesis 2 and suggest the operation of scale 
competition. 

Microbreweries.—In table 3, we show estimates of models of mortality 
rates of microbreweries. As predicted by hypothesis 1b, the effects of 
market concentration are negative and significant, showing that micro- 
brewery mortality drops when the market concentrates. These effects are 
robust across all four models and provide strong support for basic re- 
source-partitioning theory. 

The form-specific density effects predicted by hypothesis 3 also receive 
support here. Microbrewery density shows a strong and significant neg- 
ative effect, suggesting that legitimation of the form occurs as it spreads. 


5 Following the suggestion of an AJS reviewer, we reestimated the models in table 2 
using market concentration (C4 market share) as a control variable. We do not favor 
this alternative specification because we are concerned that the concentration variable 
is potentially confounded with the outcome (large mass producers comprise the C4 
measure) Nonetheless, the change in specification matters little for the hypothesis: the 
scale competition variable continues to show a strong significant positive effect, al- 
though concentration also shows a positive and significant effect on mass producer 
mortality. Following Hannan et al. (1998а, 19985), we also estimated models of mass 
producer mortality with age-specific effects of size Using this specification of size does 
not appreciably change the effects of the scale competition variable based on aggregate 
distance, so we do not show here the estimates of these more complex models. 
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TABLE 3 
ESTIMATES OF PIECEWISE CONSTANT RATE MODELS OF MICROBREWERY MORTALITY 


MODEL 
1 2 3 4 
Age 
бй ЖГ изн ини: Bx 25.10" 26 31* 22.36" 22.36" 
(7.08) (6 96) (7.16) (7.15) 
1«uX3....... м 25.82* 27.03* 22.64" 22.67* 
(7.08) (6.95) (7.16) (7.16) 
BSW 10 а а аи 25 69" 26.93" 22.15* 22.15" 
(7 07) (6.94) (7.14) (7.14) 
ui MO i LAE RE 24.81* 26.08" 21.24" 21.22* 
(7.11) (6 97) (7.17) (7 16) 
(capacity) ................... —.260* — 260* —.291* —.296* 
(.065) (.065) (.067) (.066) 
СА market share? ........... —.254* — 269* —.192* —.191* 
(.064) (.062) (.065) (.065) 
State microbrewery density .... —.005* —.005* — 029* —.029* 
(002) (.002) (.007) (.007) 
(State microbrewery density) 
11,000: ок ceste een —.015 
(.304) 
State microbrewery density (д) .043* .039* 051* .040* 
(017) (.014) (.016) (.014) 
Out-of-state microbrewery 
density . oiis .004 
(.005) 
National mass producer 
density... . 2... —.201" — 207* —.227* —.227* 
(.071) (.070) (074) (.074) 
State brewpub density .......... —.014 —.015* — 011 — 016* 
(.009) (.007) (.008) (007) 
National contract brewer 
density ..... o o о .008 .023" 010 011" 
(018) (005) (.006) (.005) 
(State microbrewery density 
х state brewpub density)/100 —.004 
( 003) 
(State microbrewery density x 
national contract brewer den- 
sity/100 . .... ... Lese | .021* .020* 
(.006) (.005) 
Тов ....... e .  —395.8 —396.2 —387 3 —388 1 





NOTE —М of events = 109; N of spells = 2,194. Nos in parentheses are SEs 
* As а % of total industry sales 
* PS 05. 
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Fic. 2.— Effect of contract breweries on the microbrewery mortality rate. Solid line rep- 
resents national contract brewery density — 0; connected dots, national contract brewery 
density — 25; broken line, national contract brewery density — 114 


The socially visible brewpub form apparently contributes to this process: 
its density variable is negative in all models and significant in two, in- 
cluding the best-fitting model, 4. There is no significant interaction effect 
between microbrewery density and brewpub density, which is consistent 
with their visible distinguishability. By contrast, the contract brewer form 
apparently hampers the legitimation of microbreweries: its density vari- 
able shows a positive effect on mortality and is significant in the best 
model. In addition, the interaction between the densities of the difficult- 
to-distinguish forms of microbreweries and contract brewers is positive 
and significant (model 4), as predicted by hypothesis 3. 

Figure 2 shows the effect of contract brewer density on the rate of 
microbrewery mortality, based on the estimates of model 4 in table 3. The 
curved line at the bottom of figure 2 shows the effect of increases in state 
microbrewery density on the microbrewery mortality rate. The micro- 
brewery mortality rate declines by 81% (the multiplier decreases from 1.0 
to 0.19) as state microbrewery density increases from zero to its observed 
maximum of 70. 'This effect is obtained in the absence of contract brew- 
eries. The top two lines of figure 2 illustrate the effect of contract breweries 
on the microbrewery mortality rate. The middle line with a marker plots 
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the multiplier of the rate when national contract brewery density is at its 
mean value of 25. The effect of an increase in contract brewery density 
from 0 to 25 is to elevate microbrewery mortality rates at all levels of 
state microbrewery density. The mortality rate again decreases with state 
microbrewery density, but the presence of contract breweries dampens 
this legitimation effect. The overall multiplier goes below one only when 
there are at least 12 microbreweries in a state. The top dashed line plots 
the multiplier of the rate when national contract brewery density is at its 
maximum observed value of 114. The effect of an increase in contract 
brewery density from 0 to 114 results in a severe increase in the micro- 
brewery mortality rate. In this case, the overall multiplier goes below one 
only when there are at least 53 microbreweries in a state. 

Brewpubs.—Table 4 shows estimates of models of brewpub mortality. 
The basic resource-partitioning prediction of hypothesis 1b again receives 
support in these estimates, but here it is somewhat limited. When the 
concentration variable is included in the model as a constrained covariate 
with similar effects at all ages, it shows the expected negative effect, but 
it is not statistically significant (model 1). When concentration is uncon- 
strained such that its effects might vary by firm age, then it shows a strong 
and significant negative effect in the first age period (see the better-fitting 
models, 2 and 3; the effect of concentration on the second and third age 
periods is positive but not significant). Apparently, the beneficial effects 
of resource partitioning on brewpub mortality occur primarily in the ear- 
liest years of operation, a pattern consistent with the notion that location 
in product market space takes on less importance here. 

The form-specific density variables agree to some extent with hypothesis 
3. Brewpub density displays strong and significant effects in all models, 
consistent with the predicted legitimating effects. (The absolute values of 
the legitimation effect are greater than for microbreweries.) The models 
also show strong negative effects for the out-of-state brewpub density 
variable, suggesting a broadly institutional process of legitimation of this 
organizational form. Except for a positive effect of microbrewery density, 
no other form-specific density variables or interactions affect brewpub 
mortality. Given the socially visible distinctiveness of the brewpub form, 
this pattern makes sense by the arguments of hypothesis 3. 

Contract brewers.—Table 5 presents the mortality estimates for the 
contract brewers, the organizational form with problematic normative 
status. The expected negative effect of concentration appears in table 5, 
model 1, but it is not statistically significant. When allowed age-varying 
effects, however, the concentration variable shows a negative effect in 
early years of operation. It is also significant in the first age period in 
what is perhaps table 5's best-fitting model, 3. So, we again see limited 
support for hypothesis 1. 
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TABLE 4 
ESTIMATES OF PIECEWISE CONSTANT RATE MODELS OF BREWPUB MORTALITY 











MODEL 
1 2 3 4 
Age: 
0<#<1............ NU 6.57 31.73* 31.82* 30.56* 
(11.55) (15.89) (15.86) (16.00) 
bed SB uoi aee Natu Xn 8.30 275 3.22 1.51 
(11.54) (13.34) (13.32) (13 43) 
USS woe y tr РЕКЕ 8.26 .140 184 — 830 
(11 55) (16.23) (16 22) (16.27) 
In(capacity) .. ............ ee ... ; —311* —.312* —.310* —.311* 
(.064) (.064) (.064) (.064) 
М of brewpub sites in firm ... . —.937* —.926 —.927 —.931 
(479) (.480) (.480) (481) 
СА market share? .. .......... ' – 072 
(121) 
C4 for age 0<и<1 ....... ... , — 333" —.337* —.317 
(.161) (.161) (.163) 
СА for age l<u<3 .......... 011 003 029 
(.145) (144) (146) 
C4 for age u>3 ...... ТЕГ .040 .037 .055 
(184) (184) (184) 
State brewpub density ..... ... Я — .043* — 048* — 039* —.053" 
(.018) (.019) (.015) (.019) 
(State brewpub density) 
/1,000- =... саен Son MAD .097 .102 
(.121) (.121) 
(State brewpub density) (№) .... .021* .024* 023* .025* 
(.010) (011) (.011) (.011) 
Out-of-state brewpub density ... — 027" —.030* —.029* —.030* 
(.012) (.011) (.011) (.011) 
National mass producer 
density ... ...... . ... ...... —.119 — 199 —.193 — 206 
(101) (.116) (.116) (.116) 
National microbrewery 
density ........................ 044* .048" 047* .048* 
(.017) (.016) (.016) (016) 
National contract brewer 
density : 5 зз —.017 — 015 —.016 — 018 
(.016) (.016) (.016) (.016) 
(State brewpub density x 
national contract bewer 
density)/100 .......... .. . ... :014 
(011) 
Log L.S —5727 —5705 —570.8 —570.0 


NOTE —N of events = 163, М of spells = 2,866 Nos in parentheses are SEs. 
* Аза 96 of total industry sales 
* Р<.05 
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TABLE 5 
ESTIMATES OF MORTALITY RATES OF CONTRACT BREWERS 


MODEL 


1 2 3 4 
Age: 
Q «4. S ОКРЕНУЛИ ТА secans D" 665 12.15 39.67 21.41 
(19 48) (22.08) (22.04) (23.77) 
IEUSI du ue WW 6.92 5.78 25.95 7 35 
(19 49) (21 69) (2151) (23.26) 
BS: огоо о 6 06 — 686 4.64 —12.25 
(19 48) (27.35) (26.16) (27.34) 
СА market зВаге"....... ... .... — 048 
(214) 
СА for age 0О<и<1 ................. —.107 —441* — 212 
(.240) (.226) (250) 
СА foragel<u<3 .... ... ... —.031 —.280 —.048 
(.238) (.226) (.250) 
СА forageu>3 . .......... .033 —.046 167 
(.313) (289) (305) 
National contract density ............ .029 .028 .094“ .083* 
(.049) (049) (030) (.033) 
(National contract density)/1,000 ... .603 .609 
(.355) (357) 
National contract density (к) ..... — 014 —.011 
(010) (012) 
National mass producer density ..... —.136 —.151 —.188 —.191 
(119) (126) (139) (139) 
National microbrewery density ...... —.030* —.030* .008 —.015 
(.009) (.009) (.026) (.029) 
National brewpub density ...... .005 .005 —.023 —.021 
(.007) (.007) (.017) (.017) 
(National brewpub density > 
x national contract brewer den- 
5ЧУ)/100°................. .012* 
(.006) 
О A ВОИ —168.2 —168.0 —169.6 —187.1 


NOTE —N of events = 52; N of spells = 638 Nos ın parentheses are SEs 
* As a % of total industry sales 
* Р<.05 


The form-specific density predictions derived from hypothesis 3 also 
receive support here. As expected, contract brewer density does not show 
any of the negative effects associated with legitimation; and, in table 5, 
models 3 and 4, contract brewer density shows some significant positive 
effects instead, suggesting that proliferation created problems as the form 
became known (and its inconsistent identity claims exposed). Microbrewer 
density does show consistent negative (legitimating) effects in models 1 
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and 2, as might be expected given its normative status and its possible 
(mistaken) association with contract brewers. Finally, note the significant 
positive interaction effect between brewpub density and contract brewer 
density in model 4. Evidently, contract brewery mortality rises when many 
contract brewers are juxtaposed next to many visible examples of 
authentic-looking craft breweries. 


DISCUSSION 


The analysis reported here was designed to advance and test resource- 
partitioning theory, a fragment of organizational ecology theory that ex- 
plains the rise of specialist organizational segments in developed industries 
characterized by increasing market concentration. The core of the theory 
predicts that, under relevant conditions, market concentration leads to 
higher specialist founding rates and lower specialist mortality rates (hy- 
pothesis 1). It also predicts that the resource space available for specialist 
organizations increases as the number of spatial dimensions expands (Péli 
and Nooteboom 1999). 

The theoretical extensions proposed here include development of a more 
precise prediction about generalist organizational mortality, based on a 
firm's position relative to competitors with respect to scale (hypothesis 2). 
Using knowledge gleaned from qualitative work, we also elaborated a 
new interpretation of the theoretical mechanism at work in the organi- 
zational partitioning of resources, suggesting a strong role for the form- 
based identity claims of craftlike firms in certain consumer purchase de- 
cisions. These ideas were then linked to notions about the normative 
valuations of various organizational forms and examined as predictions 
about form-specific density dependence (hypothesis 3). Our research con- 
text was the contemporary U.S. beer brewing industry, which shows a 
dramatic upsurge in the number of specialist breweries over the last 15 
years or so. We used resource-partitioning theory to attempt to answer 
the question, Why the microbrewery movement? 


Summary of Findings 


The systematic empirical findings from our study show again the value 
of basic resource-partitioning theory and suggest the merit of the exten- 
sions proposed here. Specialist organizational founding rates conform to 
core theoretical predictions (hypothesis 1a), with the emergence and spread 
of organizational forms associated with the microbrewing movement in- 
creasing with overall market concentration. 

The founding rates also support the form identity arguments of hy- 
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pothesis 3. For the two forms that pass normative valuations tests relative 
to identity claims (microbreweries and brewpubs), density interactions of 
the two forms’ densities exert positive effects on founding, suggesting a 
mutually enhancing legitimation process. For the counternormative con- 
tract brewers, the density interactions vary in effect: contract brewer 
density interacts with the density of difficult-to-distinguish microbrewery 
form to raise founding rates while it interacts with the socially visible 
brewpub density to lower them. Apparently, the presence of the visible 
and obviously authentic brewpub form accelerates negative normative 
valuation of contract brewers when many organizations of both forms 
are present. 

The mortality rates of mass production (generalist) breweries show 
many of the usual patterns of density and age dependence as well as a 
strong and significant effect of scale competition from larger firms (hy- 
pothesis 2). This finding accords well with the recent failures and troubles 
of “smaller” mass producers such as Evansville Brewing, Stroh, and Hei- 
leman. It also agrees with the assessment of industry leaders, such as Paul 
Shipman, CEO of Redhook, who noted that the problem with small mass 
producers (medium sized in the overall distribution of all brewers) is that 
they are “too big to be small, and too small to be big" (quoted in Kitsock 
1999, р. 65; see also Dorsch and Kitsock 1999). Theoretically, the finding 
presents a new twist on an emerging approach to modeling competition 
that has potentially broad application beyond resource partitioning theory 
and organizational ecology (see Dobrev and Carroll 2000). 

Patterns of specialist organizational mortality differ by organizational 
form. For microbreweries, mortality declines strongly with concentration, 
as the core theory predicts (hypothesis 1b). So too does brewpub and 
contract brewer mortality, but only significantly for firms in their early 
years. These slightly diminished effects of concentration are also consistent 
with our general claim that something beyond location is occurring here, 
something more sociological. 

Density-based legitimation effects on specialist mortality show many 
of the expected patterns (hypothesis 3). For microbreweries and brewpubs, 
own density shows a strong and significant negative effect, suggesting 
that the form becomes legitimated as it proliferates. By contrast, the con- 
tract brewers show no evidence of legitimation fram density. 

The *cross-effects" of the specialist form density variables on the mor- 
tality of other forms also often support hypothesis 3. For microbreweries, 
the contract brewer density shows both a positive main effect and inter- 
action effect, suggesting the counternormative form slows the legitimation 
of its not-readily distinguishable cousin. By contrast, the socially visible 
brewpub form shows only a single cross-effect, that of microbrewery den- 
sity. For contract brewers, the cross-effects show striking parallels to the 
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founding rates: microbrewer density shows negative (legitimating) effects, 
while brewpub density shows a positive interaction effect with contract 
brewer density. So, mortality among contract brewers rises when many 
of them encounter many visible examples of authentic-looking craft brew- 
eries using the brewpub form. 

In general, these findings agree with our qualitative work, which con- 
vinced us initially that craftlike form identity plays a critical role in the 
appeal and life chances of specialist breweries. Recent industry trends of 
strategic alliances between major breweries and microbrewers and the 
acquisition of brewing plants by previous contract brewers (itemized 
above) also support this view. 


Identity Issues 


Clearly, however, in many organizational and industrial contexts, form 
identity does not pose the same constraints to large mass production firms 
that it does in contemporary U.S. beer brewing. In some, such as auto- 
mobile production, large companies seem to have little trouble developing 
upscale product lines, such as Toyota and Honda did with their Lexus 
and Acura divisions. In others, such as airline passenger service, large 
companies apparently do not find it economically feasible to enter many 
of the peripheral markets. But the alliances they make with the commuter 
airlines serving these markets often trumpet the larger company's identity 
and repress the small specialist identity, such as United Express (affiliates 
of United Airlines) and American Eagle (affiliates of American Airlines)? 
In yet others, such as music recording, film production, and book pub- 
lishing, many large companies have succeeded in operating and devel- 
oping viable small semiautonomous subunits with separate names and 
identities, such as Twisted Records (MCA), Miramax Films (Disney), Fox 
Searchlight Pictures (20th Century-Fox), and Schocken Books (Random 
House), to name just a few. Although these subunit arrangements are 
sometimes problematic for certain musicians, directors, actors, and writers 
(who still resent the background corporate control), they frequently work 
well, provided sufficient autonomy and local control is granted.” 


2 United also operates Shuttle by United, which serves higher volume markets than 
the United Express carriers. 


2 The interesting identity problem that sometimes develops in these arrangements 
involves the specialist subunit developing products and engaging in behavior that 
reflect negatively on the larger corporation, such as Time-Warner's experience with 
the lucrative but criminal “gangsta rap" label Death Row Records (eventually sold) 
or Universal Pictures’ experience with October Films and its critically acclaimed but 
controversial movie dealing with pedophilia, Happiness (eventually abandoned). The 
identity constraint here keeps large firms out of these markets not because the con- 
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То address these and related issues, we believe that significant further 
theoretical and empirical exploration into organizational form identity 
and other sociological processes underlying resource partitioning is war- 
ranted. In our view, the location-based crowding mechanism of the orig- 
inal theory can only explain fully some of the industries where resource 
partitioning occurs. The best case is perhaps the airline passenger service 
industry (Seidel 1997), where location has a specific geographical meaning. 
Many other industries with resource partitioning are similar to beer brew- 
ing in that the sustained appeal of specialist organizations appears to 
emanate from their identity. Plausible cases here include music recording, 
book publishing and newspapers. In a third set of industries, closely re- 
lated mechanisms involving the conspicuous status consumption of spe- 
cialty firms! products appear to be at work. The best example is the wine 
industry (Swaminathan 1995, 2000). Finally, in a fourth set of industries, 
the position of specialist firms seems to be sustained by their flexibility 
over time. This dynamic capability allows specialist firms to meet the 
unique and changing needs of certain clients and other customers. А good 
example here is the auditing industry (Boone et al. 2000). Conditions for 
operation of one or the other partitioning mechanisms have yet to be 
delineated, and the implications of each for theory, research, and practice 
are yet to be fully developed. These are important tasks for future schol- 
arly work on resource partitioning. Nonetheless, it is already obvious that 
each of these latter mechanisms has a stronger sociological character than 
the original location-based mechanism, which bears a resemblance to some 
economic models. 


Size and Impact 


Despite our efforts here to portray the rise of specialist organizational 
segments as important to understanding fundamental industry dynamics, 
we realize that some social scientists continue to question the value of 
studying small organizations. In our opinion, these views typically confuse 
the sizes of organizations with the social and economic roles that they 
play. Consider again the beer brewing industry—its market was virtually 
stagnant before the microbrewery movement. Specialty brewers tapped 
new beer business, bringing in new customers for as much as half of their 
markets (Backus 1999). The rise of small specialty breweries has also 
coincided with enhanced consumer choice in the marketplace, significant 
new product innovation, and an expansion of employment opportunities. 


sumers of specialty products reject them (as with beer), but because the consumers 
and other publics of the larger public company reject or condemn the association with 
the specialty subunit when it engages in the kind of activity needed to be successful 
in the specialty niche 
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According to some data, specialty brewers have profit rates higher than 
the industry average (see Institute of Brewing Studies 1996; Beer Institute 
1997). The sustained viability of these breweries and their many diverse 
manifestations have changed dramatically the competitive environment 
faced by the mass production breweries. Whereas these large companies 
used to confront only a few like-minded competitors, they now also face 
hundreds of specialist competitors, many of whom have high status and 
great appeal among the more affluent consumers in the market. The mass 
production brewers have already seen much of the market for their high- 
end products, the so-called superpremium beer category, erode because 
of competition from the microbreweries (Van Munching 1997). Given the 
fickle nature of beer tastes, there is also the very real possibility (fear for 
some) that the market will turn even more in the direction of microbrewed 
products.?? 

Small size often does not mean trivial impact, especially for consumers. 
This point is illustrated well by returning to our opening comparison of 
the contemporary German and U.S. brewing industries. While the two 
industries have indeed become very similar in terms of the number of 
breweries, they still differ a lot in their size distributions. Many small and 
tiny firms populate the U.S. industry, while the German industry has a 
bigger set of intermediate size firms. The beer markets of both countries 
are characterized by a healthy amount of product diversity, but we venture 
with confidence that the U.S. market vastly outdoes Germany on this 
dimension. U.S. breweries now produce most of the German styles of beer, 
and they also make all sorts of other malt beverages that are hard to find 
in Germany, including those of British, Belgian, and indigenous origins. 
These products mainly come (at least initially) from small and tiny U.S. 
breweries. 


Comparative Issues 


Comparative differences in consumption patterns reflect in part these 
kinds of variations in the organizational structure of the producer pop- 
ulation. But there is clearly more to the comparative story when craft 
identity is the driver for small specialist firms. What strikes us as partic- 
ularly fascinating is how cultures differ in the product domains where 


2 For instance, the Institute of Brewing Studies (1996) reports a survey showing 1994 
means for after-tax return on sales (net income after taxes divided by gross revenue) 
as 8% for microbreweries and 121% for brewpubs. The industry average for all 
breweries in 1994 was 4.896 according to the Beer Institute (1997). Selective reporting 
is, of course, a serious potential problem with these data. 

? One recent expert prediction forecasts a 20%-25% market share for craft brewers 
(Jackson 1999). 
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craft identity possesses an appeal or not. For example, numerous entre- 
preneurs think that microbreweries have a rosy future in China, where 
beer is a popular drink. But many also generally agree that successful 
marketing of microbrewed beer to Chinese drinkers requires a very dif- 
ferent orientation, one that emphasizes modern technology and quality 
control rather than traditional craftsmanship and 18th- or 19th-century 
authenticity. The South China Brewing Company in Hong Kong, where 
we conducted extensive interviews, goes so far as to use two radically 
diverging approaches to potential customers from the British-American 
expatriate community on the one hand and the ethnic Chinese population 
on the other. As the general manager of this brewery told us: 


It's a fine line we have to walk with the Chinese. When we first started, 
the Chinese literally thought we were doing this in our basement. They 
thought it was home brewed. And so they didn't want to deal with that 
... So on that side, we kind of pushed the yeah, we're small but are high 
tech. Everything is new, everything is custom-made to our specifications. 
The level of our sophistication, of our equipment, is the same as what's up 
in the new San Miguel brewery. . . . With the expats, we go a lot more 
with the it's hand-crafted, no chemicals, no pasteurization, it's all natural. 
So it's totally two marketing approaches. (Ashen 1996) 


We can think of several general reasons why Chinese consumers might 
prefer modern technology to traditional production methods for products 
such as beer. The most intriguing has to with the recency and irregularity 
of economic and social development in locations like Hong Kong. Unlike 
in the United States, where the virtues of traditional production get ro- 
manticized, in places such as Hong Kong it is remembered personally and 
vividly by many as the source of quality imperfections, higher costs, and 
inaccessibility. 

This observation does not, however, imply that the craftlike identity 
of the small specialist organizational form has no appeal in these societies 
or that there is no reaction against mass society. Our speculation is that 
the process likely plays itself out in consumption of other products. In 
countries such as Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Singapore we speculate that 
one domain might be the tea industry, where the appeal of obscure rare 
“gourmet” teas appears to be increasing and has given rise to a number 
of traditional tea shops offering high-priced teas from small specialty 
producers served with precise and elaborate procedures. Why for a given 
culture any particular product becomes the focus of this sociological pro- 
cess is not a question that we can answer at this point—we are prepared 
to believe it can only be addressed interpretively and that it might be 
idiosyncratic in nature. We do think, however, that once such a domain 
is identified we have come some ways in understanding the organizational 
dynamics that will unfold. 
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TABLE A1 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS, EVENT-COUNT DATA, SPECIALIST BREWERY FOUNDINGS 











Variable Mean SD Min Max 
СА market share* .. ............... 47.457 26.462 126 90.4 
Specialist density ... . . . ............ 72 733 203 452 0 1,131 





Microbrewery density 3s 28 483 74 986 0 419 
Brewpub density ............... Ж 35517 106.195 0 598 
Contract brewery density . . .......... 8.733 22.751 0 114 
Real per capita disposable income? ... 9.400 3.269 4213 15.312 
Post-Prohibition industry age © . ..... 34.5 17.464 5 64 





NoTE.— М = 60 

= As a % of total industry sales. 

^ Real per capita disposable income is given m thousands of constant 1987 $U S. 
* Post-Prohibition industry age is calculated by (calendar year—1933) 


TABLE A2 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS, EVENT-HisTORY DATA, Mass PRODUCTION 
BREWERY MORTALITY 








Variable Mean SD Min Max 

Шепзйу.................... 379 124 188.019 43 1,154 
Density (№) ........ ........ . 736.437 397.892 22 2,798 
Mass producer density ..... а 369.485 190.249 22 694 
Mass producer density (4) .. 735 286 399 354 22 2,798 
Microbrewery density .. .. 3 893 28.246 0 419 
Brewpub density ... ... ...... 4.605 39.463 0 598 
Contract brewery density An 1140 8.598 0 114 
Capacity? _........_........ 927,230 4,609,264 580 98,600,000 
D, (ASDLO) .. .......... . .. 5.660 33 679 0 1,096.25 
Tax paid withdrawals’ . .... 84.109 29 350 51.817 182.819 
Real GDF' ....... ............. 1,734.90 928.072 770.642 6,043 89 
Operating in 1938 ..... . .... .954 210 0 1 


NorE — N — 10,648. ASDLO stands for aggregate size difference of larger organizations 
* In barrels of production capacity 

^ In millions of constant 1987 $U.S. 

* [n billions of constant 1987 $U.S 


TABLE A3 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS, EVENT-HISTORY DATA, MICROBREWERY MORTALITY 











Variable Mean SD Min Max 

Capacity ...... . ................. Р 12,153 39,913 12 500,000 
СА market share" .. ... ОРТО 88.304 5 139 31.6 904 
State microbrewery density. А 12.720 14.072 0 57 
State microbrewery density ty О 9.511 11.878 0 70 


Out-of-state microbrewery density . . 206 705 133.576 0 418 


TABLE A3 (Continued) 











Variable Mean SD Min Max 

National mass producer density ...... 24.924 8.393 22 175 
State brewpub density ........... ... 15.930 21.590 0 90 
National contract brewer density ... 66.198 37.594 0 114 





NOTE.— М = 2,194 
* In barrels of production capacity 
> Аза 96 of total industry sales. 


TABLE A4 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS, EvENT-HisTORY DATA, BREWPUB MORTALITY 


Vanable Mean SD Min Max 


Capacity sem ooo re ы п 1,585 2,498 1 56,975 


Brewpub chain organization" .... .. 207 1.116 0 21 
C4 market share? ................ . А 89.398 1.377 779 904 
State brewpub density .. ..... .. 19.475 22.511 0 90 
State brewpub density(f,) ............ 17.058 20.460 0 109 
Out-of-state brewpub density ....... 319 201 188.457 0 597 
National mass producer density .... 23.613 1.307 22 33 
National microbrewery density ... . 242.296 131.580 10 419 
National contract brewer density ... 72 892 34 280 0 114 


NOTE — = 2,688. 

а In barrels of production capacity. 
^ N of units 

* As a 96 of total industry sales 


ТАВГЕ A5 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS, EvENT-HisTORY DATA, CONTRACT BREWER MORTALITY 


Variable Mean SD Min Max 


C4 market share? ...... m 88 957 1793 81.3 90.4 
National contract brewer density ....... 63 329 35 140 0 114 
National contract brewer density (¢,) .. 51.514 34 530 0 114 
National mass producer density ........ 24 003 1.977 22 32 
National microbrewery density... .. 206.498 131 640 21 419 
National brewpub density ........... ... 284 687 194 694 3 598 


Note — М = 638. 
* As a 96 of total industry sales 
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This study focuses on the impact of sex, race, and social networks, 
to analyze the hiring process in a midsized high-technology organ- 
ization, using information on all 35,229 applicants in a 10-year pe- 
riod (1985—94). For gender, the process is entirely meritocratic: age 
and education account for all sex differences. But even without 
taking into account the two meritocratic variables, there are small 
if no differences between men and women at all stages in the hiring 
process. For ethnic minorities, the process is partly meritocratic but 
partly reliant upon social networks. Once referral method is taken 
into account, all race effects disappear. In hiring, ethnic minorities 
are thus disadvantaged in the processes that take place before the 
organization is contacted. They lack access to or utilize less well the 
social networks that lead to high success in getting hired. 


INTRODUCTION 


The hiring process is perhaps the single most important but least under- 
stood part of the employment relationship. With extensive internal labor 
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markets and important differences between firms and industries, the ques- 
tion of who gets hired where is crucial to understanding subsequent in- 
equality in employment outcomes. Moreover, to the extent that there is 
illegitimate treatment of women, ethnic minorities, and other groups, one 
may conjecture that the point of hire is the place where this most likely 
would occur. Why is this so? 

One reason is that subjective assessments carry great weight in hiring. 
The scope for prejudice is wide and probably harder to detect than in 
later parts of the employment relationship. Lazear (1991, pp. 13—14) pro- 
vides, with respect to sex and race differences, “hiring is most important; 
promotion is second; and wages are third." It is also difficult for rejected 
applicants to take action when unfairly treated. As Bloch (1994, p. 1) 
writes, “Employees are far more likely than applicants to file discrimi- 
nation lawsuits, and damages awarded to them tend to be greater than 
those received by applicants." Epstein (1992, p. 58) elaborates from the 
employer's point of view: *Most firms prefer to run the risk of litigation 
with initial hires, instead of with promotion and dismissal." i 

Another reason relates to the role of social networks and contacts that 
are important in hiring, as demonstrated in research sampling job seekers 
or current job holders (e.g., Corcoran, Datcher, and Duncan 1980). These 
need not be discriminatory in intent or design, but women and ethnic 
minorities may have lower access to social networks having higher rates 
of success in hiring (e.g., Granovetter [1974] 1995, pp. 147, 169; Roos and 
Reskin 1984, pp. 241-46). 

Despite its importance, the hiring process is poorly understood and 
hardly studied. It is simply unusually difficult to assemble the relevant 
data. 'To assess potential discrimination, one needs to know the decisions 
made by-the agent doing the discrimination, the employer, and how these 
were made over the complete set of people potentially discriminated 
against, the applicants to jobs, focusing on both the demand- and supply- 
side of the market. One cannot rely on sample surveys of job seekers or 
job holders, their method of job search, and their degree of success (e.g., 
Hanson and Pratt 1991). These allow no comparison of the entire set of 
job seekers exposed to the same potentially discriminatory employer, re- 
porting only on the outcomes for separate individuals exposed to different 
employers. Other studies sample employers about their strategies for filling 
jobs and sometimes about the hired employees (e.g., Barron, Bishop, and 
Dunkelberg 1985; Gerhart 1990; Marsden 1994a). But these studies also 
yield no information about the entire applicant pool. What is required is 
access to information on the entire applicant pool and on the decisions 
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made by the employer about which candidates to hire, as well as the 
rewards offered. *To use Alfred Marshall's apt metaphor, to analyze a 
market from only one side is like trying to cut with one blade of a scissors" 
(Granovetter 1995, p. 155). But the relevant data allowing one to describe 
both sides of the market are rare. The information is hard to assemble, 
has rarely been analyzed, and is not likely ever to be made available on 
a large scale. 

We will thus present a quantitative case study of the hiring process in 
a midsized U.S. high-technology organization. This is, to our knowledge, 
the first such large-scale study focusing on gender in contemporary or- 
ganizations. Only two previous studies use the same kind of data on 
applicant pools; one focuses on gender and race, and the other focuses 
on social networks, while also presenting the effects of sex. Both studies 
will be discussed below (Petersen, Saporta, and Seidel 2000; Fernandez 
and Weinberg 1997). We use information on all 35,229 applicants in a 10- 
year period, 1985—94. Of these applicants, 3,432 received offers of em- 
ployment. We know who received offers and who did not, the quality of 
the offer, whether it was improved in subsequent negotiations, and 
whether it was accepted, as well as later departures from the organization 
among accepters. We also know how the applicants got into contact with 
the organization, including whether it occurred through personal or pro- 
fessional networks. In the analysis, we focus on the role of meritocratic 
factors, age and education, and of network factors for understanding the 
impact of gender. 

To avoid potential selection biases arising when focusing on job seekers 
from different applicant pools, one needs to study what happens at the 
level of single organizations, using full applicant pool data. But why this 
particular organization? That is primarily a question of access to data. 
The ideal data set with information on all applicants and hiring decisions 
across several hundred establishments is impossible to assemble, and even 
data on single organizations are hard to come by. So instead of pursuing 
an impossible ideal, we need to assess the representativeness and broader 
significance of the current case. As we shall return to in full force in our 
conclusion, we believe the results to be representative of current practices 
in midsized to large U.S. organizations. At a minimum, they most likely 
are representative of practices in high-technology and service organiza- 
tions, including those in industries such as banking and insurance, the 
latter often having rather similar personnel systems in terms of careers 
and rewards. Апа to paraphrase Geertz (1973, p. 22), we do not study 
this particular organization, we study ? this organization. The ideas, 
concepts, and categories we formulate are general. We attempt to appraise 
them in the context of a single organization. 

Our conceptual focus is on sex, but we compare the effects of sex to 
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those of race, due to two facts about sex that separates it from other kinds 
of inequality, making the contrasts relevant. First, men and women are 
equally distributed on the class and socioeconomic structure by birth. 
This is not the case for disadvantaged racial or other groups, who at birth 
are disproportionally allocated into classes with differing economic and 
cultural resources. Second, women are numerous, not a minority. Their 
sheer numbers facilitate collective action, and their demands may more 
easily be heard than various minority demands. For these two reasons, 
one may expect that women currently face few obstacles relative to men 
in most spheres of life, whereas blacks, Hispanics, and other disadvan- 
taged groups on average likely face larger obstacles. The labor market, 
however, may be the exception. This is due to a third and overwhelming 
fact that separates women from all men: they often bear children, which 
can lead to unstable work careers (e.g., Elster 1995, pp. 303-5). Hence, 
it is in the labor market that women currently are likely to face larger 
obstacles relative to men, putting them in a position closer to minorities, 
with minority women sometimes but not always being at the largest 
disadvantage. 

Since remarkably little is known about the hiring process, rather than 
engaging in elaborate and potentially pretentious theorizing, we shall em- 
ulate the detective, keeping in mind Sherlock Holmes’ dictum: “The temp- 
tation to form premature theories upon insufficient data is the bane of 
our profession" (Doyle 1986, vol. 2, pp. 163-64). When facts are few, an 
approach of “thick” description is appropriate, doing, so-to-speak, quan- 
titative ethnography. We, nevertheless, need some ideas to cement our 
approach in the empirical analysis, which we provide in the next section. 


THE HIRING PROCESS 
What Employers Do, What They Can Get Away With 


Discrimination at the point of hire entails the most complex set of issues, 
with three processes to be analyzed. The first is the recruitment process, 
whether it occurs through newspaper ads, employment agencies, or social 
networks (e.g., Bloch 1994; Granovetter 1995). The second is the hiring 
decision, who gets hired and who gets turned away when a job is being 
filled (Bloch 1994). The third is the conditions of employment of- 
fered—pay, level, responsibility, fringe benefits, perks, and so on. To un- 
derstand the extent to which differential treatment occurs at each of these 
stages, we focus on its documentability and on the availability of a com- 
plainant who can raise charges and pursue remedy for illegitimate 
treatment. 

In terms of the recruitment process, discrimination is hard to document 
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(Collinson, Knights, and Collinson 1990; and on race, see Newman [1978] 
and Turner, Fix, and Struyk [1991]). For example, if recruitment to a large 
extent takes place through information networks, these may operate in a 
manner that is discriminatory toward women, like referrals from male 
employees or male job networks (Blau and Ferber 1987, p. 51; Hanson 
and Pratt 1991, 1995, chaps. 6—7). But these processes are difficult to 
document. There is the complex issue of whether one can document dis- 
criminatory intent, not only disparate impact (England 1992, chap. 5). 
Moreover, the availability of a complainant is problematic. Someone 
turned down for a job may not have the access to the pertinent information 
about the applicant pool and the procedures followed nor the desire to 
spend additional resources. A complaint may as well come from an em- 
ployee already in the organization, someone who has observed illegitimate 
treatment and has the relevant information, but incentives to complain 
are limited. 

In terms of who gets hired, discrimination is also difficult to document. 
Information about the applicant pool is rarely available, and all that may 
be accessible to outsiders is information about those who get hired. And 
even if the relevant information were available, it likely is ambiguous, 
open to many interpretations. Jewson and Mason (1986, p. 59), citing a 
report by R. Jenkins, provide that “there remains great scope for subjective 
decisions about ‘personality’ etc. in even the most elaborate selection 
plans.” As for the availability of a complainant, this is most problematic. 
Those not hired and possibly discriminated against will rarely know what 
occurred, and even when they do, it may be impossible to gather the 
relevant evidence. Additionally, when there were many applicants for a 
job, in which case a potentially large number of comparisons would need 
to be made, it is difficult for those currently in the organization and 
infeasible for most rejected employees to fully understand the process. 
Those turned down often have gotten other jobs, in which case the in- 
centives for complaining or filing suits are small.’ 

When it comes to quality of offers made and to placement at time of 
hire, it is typically easy to document the identities of the parties hired 
and the conditions under which they were hired but not the conditions 
offered to those who declined the offers. But the subjective element in 


2 Or as Epstein (1992, pp. 371-72) writes, “But again, the process of selection is suf- 
ficiently complex that there is no reason to suppose that all the workers within the 
applicant pool are uniform in quality relative to the jobs in questions, or that they 
have the same objectives in mind. Subjective preferences continue to exert their in- 
fluence at every stage of the hiring process ” 

3 Donohue and Siegelman (1991, p. 1031) show that by 1985, most lawsuits are filed 
by fired employees, followed by current employees (about 10% of cases), while fewest 
cases are filed by those not hired. 
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deciding which conditions to offer is usually high, simply because less is 
known at the point of hire than at later promotion. So unless an employer 
determines the conditions offered at initial hire exclusively on the basis 
of formal qualifications such as degree, grades, and experience, this is a 
point in time when differential treatment of men and women easily can 
occur and is relatively easy to justify. Even when conditions are deter- 
mined primarily on the basis of formal qualifications, there is still the 
difficulty of lack of comparability. For example, it is well known that it 
is harder to get good grades at good schools, but “there is no general 
formula to translate grades from one school into their equivalents at 
another,” except for special procedures tailored to college admissions 
(Stinchcombe 1990, p. 247). So the subjective element is likely to be pro- 
nounced. But one should expect less disparate treatment in conditions at 
initial offer and employment than in who gets offers and who gets turned 
away. Conditions at initial employment among those hired often become 
known among colleagues and can hence form the basis for comparison 
processes. Disparate offers may lead to feelings of injustice as well as 
formal complaints, which management likely wants to avoid. 

On all accounts then, hiring is the stage in the employment relationship 
where there is wide scope for highly subjective assessments, and thus 
differential treatment is most likely. Added to this, if or when employers 
want to discriminate, it seems irrational to do so in wages and promotions 
but not in hiring. Why should one engage in illegal behaviors where they 
are most transparent and detectable and refrain from doing so when they 
are less transparent? There is thus little reason to expect employers to 
treat men and women fairly at the point of hire but then to initiate unfair 
treatment at a later stage. As Olson (1997, p. 61) comments, *One should 
expect bigotry to manifest itself more in refusals to hire people than in 
the self-defeating practice of hiring them only to turn around and fire 
them." 


Social Networks 


Turning to the role of networks, their importance in getting jobs is un- 
ambiguously and extensively documented for several countries, as re- 
viewed in Granovetter (1995, рр. 139-82). In the United States around 
5096 of job seekers find their jobs through personal networks. Their role 
in hiring is thus difficult to exaggerate. For gender, Roos and Reskin 
(1984, р. 245) provide, “With respect to sex segregation, the questions of 
interest are whether the sexes have equal access to personal networks, 
whether they are equally likely to use them, and whether networks are 
equally effective for women and men." It is not only a question of having 
access, but also one of utilizing it and of its eventual success. 
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The networks may take many forms and are often interwoven in com- 
plex and opaque ways. Their primary consequence, though not necessarily 
intent, is to provide information about opportunities to job seekers and 
about prospective hires to employers. 

One reason for potential male advantage in such networks is simply 
men's more extensive attachment to the labor force, which in turn yields 
more opportunities to gather information. By working more hours, doing 
more jobs, and travelling more, men get exposed to more possible jobs. 
This occurs through the sheer frequency of their contacts with others, 
where information is collected and professional networks and affiliations 
are built as а by-product. And for this, there is no easy substitute or 
remedy, little that can be done to diminish female disadvantage in access 
to those professional networks that increase in size with the amount of 
attachment to the labor force.* Employers will continue to use referral 
networks for recruiting employees, and through work, people will learn 
about opportunities from personal contacts. Munch, McPherson, and 
Smith-Lovin (1997) show how women raising small children have more 
restricted networks. This may in turn have detrimental effects for em- 
ployment at a later stage. 

Another form of potential male advantage in network access comes 
from informal and social networks, through comraderie at work, through 
social activities, possibly in clubs and sports, where women often are 
excluded. By such means men might accrue more relevant information. 
Discussing how such differences might have led to sex segregation in the 
insurance industry, Thomas (1990, pp. 188-89) reports that *a major ad- 
vantage men have is being able to take male clients hunting or fishing 
or to play racketball or golf." 

There are good reasons to suspect that different access to networks 
presents a considerable disadvantage to women. Roos and Reskin (1984, 
р. 245) argue that “Occupational sex segregation persists in white-collar 
jobs in part because information networks are sex segregated.” Reskin 
and Hartmann (1986, p. 51) elaborate, “Not only are such networks sex 


4 One institutional remedy unlikely to be adopted in the United States was in operation 
in Israel between 1959 and March 1991. All private-sector jobs not requiring a college 
degree had to be matched through a centralized employment service agency, which 
put job seekers and job vacancies into contact (Berman 1997, p. 5266). Such a system 
clearly dampens the role of social networks in finding jobs. Much search still occurred 
outside the centralized agency, but prior to any appointment, the parties had to register 
vacancies and applications with the agency. 

5 Some of the detrimental effects of sex-segregated networks may be alleviated by the 
fact that the majority of men and women live together and that much information 
exchange occurs within families so that it might diffuse across gender lines Kinship 
networks have historically been important for allocating jobs. 
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segregated as a rule, but women are less likely than men to find their 
jobs through such informal methods." At the same time, they acknowledge 
the difficulty of elucidating these processes, stating (рр. 54—55) that “al- 
though some have observed that women lack access to these networks 
... , the actual processes through which access is limited are difficult to 
pinpoint, because of the subtle ways that discrimination occurs in network 
systems and the difficulty of quantifying the kinds of resources being 
distributed." 

There is also the problem of whether there was discriminatory intent, 
not only impact. Many such informal procedures are used not primarily 
to exclude women but are efficient recruitment tools. Networks might 
reduce uncertainty through the quality of the information that can be 
extracted. But in one famous court case against State Farm Insurance 
“the judge ruled that State Farm had excluded women from positions as 
agents by (1) relying on a virtually all-male ‘talking network’ to locate 
recruits" (Thomas 1990, p. 196).' 


Research Evidence 


Research evidence on discrimination at the point of hire is limited for 
each of the three processes. А few but growing number of studies address 
recruitment practices (see Marsden 1994а), but little has been written 
about gender-based processes at this stage. Much the same is the case for 
who gets hired and who gets turned away, with a few studies of selection 
procedures (e.g., Marsden 1994b). One single extensive study addresses 
both recruitment and the hiring decision, based on direct observations of 
the hiring processes in several British organizations around 1985 (Collin- 
son, Knights, and Collinson 1990). They show considerable amount of 


$ Spence (1974, p. 6) writes that when "the employer and potential employee confront 
each other in the market (the confrontation may be preceded by a considerable amount 
of search by either party or both) neither is certain about the qualities of characteristics 
of the service which the other is offering for sale." Granovetter (1981) discusses how 
contact or social networks may reduce this uncertainty by providing more reliable 
information. Fernandez and Weinberg (1997, рр 898-99) offer additional discussion 
on the role of referrals, including how referrals may be easier to socialize, motivate, 
and “control” once hired. 

7 In a case involving racial discrimination, а firm that did most of its hiring through 
Hispanic networks was as a result found to discriminate against blacks and was ordered 
to pay penalties (Epstein 1992, pp. 70-71). A similar case was raised against a Korean 
laundry (Olson 1997, p 25). The plaintiff (EEOC) lost, but the company went out of 
business as a result of the legal expenses incurred. 
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discrimination at this stage.? DiPrete (1989, chap. 8) reports the extent to 
which a job is filled by a woman or a man, but not based on which 
applicant from the applicant pool succeeded. Perhaps the most extensive 
evidence on discrimination in who gets hired comes from laboratory ex- 
periments. The studies are often conceptually transparent but invariably 
lack external validity in terms of inferring what goes on in actual hiring 
situations. In a review of about 20 experimental studies on sex discrim- 
ination in hiring decisions, Olian, Schwab, and Haberfeld (1988) conclude 
that the evidence for gender discrimination in hiring is marginal. 

One study, using data on all applicants to a large California service 
organization in 1993—94, finds no evidence of female disadvantage in 
rating at first interview or in being hired (Petersen et al. 2000). There is 
a slight disadvantage to being black, which withstands controls for age 
and education. Another study, using data on the entire applicant pool to 
entry-level positions in a large bank, though not with an emphasis on 
gender, finds a small positive effect of being female on getting a job offer, 
though not commented upon (Fernandez and Weinberg 1997; Fernandez, 
Castilla, and Moore 2000). These two studies using the relevant kind of 
data from recent years find no evidence of female disadvantage in the 
hiring process.? 

Goldin and Rouse (2000) imaginatively address hiring discrimination 
for positions in eight major American symphony orchestras, using infor- 
mation on musicians who competed in live auditions from the late 1950s 
through 1995. Since 1970, most orchestras have shifted from open to 
“blind” auditions where the evaluation committee cannot observe the sex 
of the candidate but can hear the playing. Overall, women do worse than 
men under sex-blind while better under open auditions, in each of four 
types of audition rounds. But for the subset of about 5% of the musicians 
who participate in more than one sex-integrated audition round of a given 
type and do so under both open and blind conditions, women do better 
than men under blind in each of four types of audition rounds while better 
than men under open conditions in only two. Since the quality of playing 
is the same under open and blind auditions, this shows disadvantage to 
women in two of four types of audition rounds when their sex is known. 


з There are a number of psychological studies addressing the role of gender in re- 
cruitment interviews, for example, how the genders of interviewer and interviewee 
affect the interactions, but little in terms of how this affects the outcomes (see, e.g., 
Graves 1999). 

? An earlier study uses data on all 20,576 applicants to an insurance company in 1981 
(Kirnan, Farley, and Geisinger 1989). They find that while 26 6% of males are hired, 
only 17.6% of females are. There is no control for education, age, or other personal 
characteristics in this study. The findings may reflect the less favorable conditions faced 
by women in the early 1980s. 
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The interpretation of these results depends on how one assesses the two 
opposite findings and how much weight to attach to an analysis pertaining 
to a small subset of the women." This is of course a rather unusual labor 
market. 

An audit study addresses sex discrimination in restaurant hiring (Neu- 
mark, Bank, and Nort 1996). Matched pairs of equally qualified men and 
women applied for jobs as waiters and waitresses to the same 65 restau- 
rants in Philadelphia. They find that men have much higher success in 
getting job offers in high-priced restaurants where pay also is high. Women 
have much higher success in getting offers at low-priced restaurants. 
Heckman (1998) has criticized audit studies claiming they may find ev- 
idence of discrimination where none exists and no evidence where it does 
exist." Again, this is an unusual labor market. 

As for placement at initial hire among those hired, a Canadian study 
addresses this. Using data on 107 managers in a company as of 1987, the 
study finds little evidence of differences in how the men and women were 
placed at the time they were hired (Bernard and Smith 1991). Hagan and 
Kay (1995, chap. 3) find some gender differences among Canadian law 
School graduates in initial conditions at hire, but cannot assess the extent 
to which this is due to choice or differential treatment. DiPrete (1989, 
chap. 9) finds that women tend to be placed lower in the grade hierarchy 
than men in the U.S. federal bureaucracy. Gerhart (1990) finds that women 
received lower starting salaries than men among employees who remained 
in a large U.S. firm, thus having a self-selected sample of those who 
remained in the organization rather than the pool of all hires at a given 
point in time. 

The evidence on the impact of social networks for men and women is 
limited. Granovetter (1995, pp. 147, 169-77) reviews much of the empirical 
literature, reporting that “the proportion using contacts shows no consis- 
tent pattern by race, ethnicity, or gender, and the correlation between 
contact use and the quality of job obtained, as measured by satisfaction 


?? For the 7,065 musicians on which their main results are based, only an estimated 
364 contribute to the analysis showing disadvantage for women in two of four types 
of audition rounds. This is the subset of musicians that participated in sex-integrated 
auditions under both open and blind conditions for a given type of audition round 
(see Goldin and Rouse 2000, table 5 and n. 38). 

1 Perhaps more problematic is that these studies do not take into account the sex 
composition of the entire applicant pool and current employees at the restaurants. 
When two equally qualified applicants show up, from the viewpoint of the applicant, 
each should have an equal chance of being hired. But this need not be so for the 
employer. In making a decision, they will consider also the sex composition of their 
entire applicant pool and their current stock of employees. Employers may want to 
achieve the same hiring rates for men and women across their entire applicant pool, 
not necessarily across the sex-balanced pool of applicants in the audit studies. 
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or wages, also varies by study." One relevant study finds that women are 
more likely to use localized networks, which in turn give fewer oppor- 
tunities (Hanson and Pratt 1991, pp. 240-42). But this is related to travel 
patterns where men travel longer to work, and it reflects adaptations to 
family obligations probably as much as differential access to information 
networks (Hanson and Pratt 1995, tables 5.8 and 7.2). Reskin and Hart- 
mann (1986, see esp. pp. 51—55) discuss findings mostly from the 1970s 
reporting differences between men and women in access to information 
networks. Fernandez and Weinberg (1997), with data on the entire ap- 
plicant pool, find that networks are important for whether one gets a job 
offer or not. 

Having reviewed the evidence, our assessment is that it is still sparse. 
Within this research area the impact of networks on inequality is ac- 
cording to Granovetter (1995, p. 177) “the single research gap most in 
need of filling.”” 

As mentioned, our focus is on gender. However, in the empirical anal- 
ysis, we also include results for race groups. The reason is simply that 
ethnic minorities also often are disadvantaged in employment and hence 
constitute relevant comparisons groups. But unlike women as a group, 
ethnic minorities as a group are less favorably distributed on the class 
structure by birth. Women cut across all class distinctions in a way that 
ethnic minorities do not. So ethnic minorities first face the disadvantage 
of ethnic discrimination and then a potential disadvantage stemming from 
class background through lack of economic or cultural resources and 
personal networks. One may thus expect ethnic minorities as a group 
compared to whites potentially to face larger disadvantages in the em- 
ployment process than women as a group compared to men. 


DATA 


For this study, we use data on all applicants to a U.S. high-technology 
company. Due to concerns about confidentiality, we are somewhat re- 
stricted in the amount of contextual information we can provide about 
the company. А vivid description of hiring in one part of the high-tech- 
nology labor market is, however, given in Lewis (2000, chap. 8). We have 
access to information for an 11-year period (1985—95), with 38,512 ap- 
plicants, 3,662 job offers, and 3,056 accepted offers. But we restricted the 


12 There is some evidence that African-Americans have both more restricted access to 
networks and that these are less efficacious for finding jobs (Holzer 1987, pp 449-52) 
and for wages (Granovetter 1995, p. 151) Waldinger (1996, chaps. 5—6) discusses the 
role of networks in hiring in construction, hotels, and the garment industry and the 
disadvantages that blacks especially, but also other minorities, face in that regard. 
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analysis to the 10-year period 1985—94, dropping the 3,283 applicants in 
1995, losing 8.5% of the observations. This leaves us with 35,229 appli- 
cants, 3,432 with offers, and 2,870 acceptances. We did this due to a right- 
censoring problem for some of the applicants in 1995. Of those receiving 
offers and accepting them over the period 1985—94, about 57% started 
work within six months of the initial application, and a total 98.096 within 
the first 12 months. The longest elapsed time from initial application to 
starting work was 19 months. But for those applying in 1995, especially 
in the second half of 1995, we would have a right-censoring problem for 
about 60 applicants in this period that received offers and had neither 
accepted nor rejected them by the end of 1995. We therefore dropped 
those who applied in 1995 from the analysis. There may still be a slight 
right-censoring problem among a few of those who applied in 1994, who 
received an offer but had not made up their mind by the end of 1995. At 
most, there will be 5-6 such persons. 

We have access to the following background characteristics on the ap- 
plicants: sex, age, years of education, and race (five groups). We also have 
considerable information about the hiring process itself. Related to the 
recruitment part, we know the method by which applicants got referred 
to the company, through an ad, friend, having been a previous contractor, 
headhunter, and so on. All applicants were given a brief initial interview. 
We know where the interview took place, for the first through as many 
as four interviews: at a college or university campus, the hiring (placement) 
department within the organization, and so on. The durations between 
interviews were recorded. Each applicant received a rating on a scale 
from 0 to 100 after the first interview, based on a psychological profile 
test designed to assess the fit of the applicant to the organization. We 
know whether a job offer was extended or not, and for those who received 
an offer, we know the salary at the initial and final offer, irrespective of 
whether it was accepted or not. Among those receiving an offer, we have 
information on whether they had received offers from other employers 
and, if so, how many. This variable was, according to the placement 
department, quite accurate for those who accepted their offer but some- 
what less so for those who declined. We also know whether an offer was 
accepted or not. The date of the initial offer was recorded, and if the final 
offer was accepted, we know the date employment started. For those that 
declined an offer, we do not know when that occurred. For hired appli- 
cants, we know whether they quit or not before the end of 1995, and if 
they did, the date it occurred. 

We have no information on occupation or job title. But these are not 
important in the organization. It tries to hire the best people and assign 
them to broad functional and hierarchical groups. As will be shown in 
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the next section, the spread in salary offers reflects what one would expect 
to find across a diverse set of occupations and hierarchical levels. 

The referral method turns out to be important. The data on it records 
how the actual match was made, which is an amalgam or a meeting of 
the strategies used by the job seeker and the employer. It does not nec- 
essarily describe the full range of strategies used by the job seeker and 
possibly not by the employer either. А job seeker might have used multiple 
strategies, including newspaper ads, cold calls, and social networks. АП 
we record is which of these led to the match with this organization. 

Table 1 accounts for each stage in the hiring process analyzed. It shows 
the declining set of applicants included at each stage, the methods used, 
and the tables in which the results are presented. 


RESULTS: DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 


Table 2 gives a distribution of the applicants on several individual-level 
characteristics and on success in the hiring process, first for all applicants 
(first three columns), then for those who did not receive an offer (middle 
three columns), and finally for those who did (last three columns), in each 
case given for both sexes and separately by sex. Females account for 25.1% 
of the applicants, with 25.3% among those not receiving an offer and 
24.0% among those receiving one. The mean evaluation at initial inter- 
view is the same for men and women. It is considerably higher for those 
who received an offer than those who did not. Only 9.796 of applicants 
received an offer, somewhat higher for men than women (9.996 vs. 9.396). 
Of those receiving an offer, 83.696 accepted, with a somewhat lower ac- 
ceptance rate for men than for women. In the end, 8.1% of applicants 
were hired. 

Women applicants are on average 3.6 years younger than men and have 
somewhat lower educational attainment. The distribution on ethnic cat- 
egories is more or less the same for men and women. Whites make up 
49.1% of applicants but an entire 60.1% of those who received offers, 
with correspondingly smaller percentages receiving offers in other ethnic 
groups. 

The racial composition of hires into this organization is typical of high- 
technology companies. In Silicon Valley, for example, there is massive 
underrepresentation of minorities relative to their representation in the 
Bay Area workforce." Anectodal evidence from other high-technology 


? Across 33 high-technology companies for which information was available in the 
Bay Area, the representation of blacks, Asians, and Hispanics in 1997 was 496, 2896, 
and 7%, whereas their representation 1n the workforce in the area was 8%, 21%, and 
1496, thus with blacks and Hispanics heavily underrepresented. See Angwin and Cas- 
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centers supports this (e.g., Austin, Tx.; Research Triangle, N.C.; Seattle, 
Wash.; and Route 128, Mass.). 

The main referral method is through a friend (51.0% of applicants), 
but cold calls, campus recruiters, and having worked as a previous con- 
tractor are also important referral methods, accounting for 14.3%, 14.8%, 
and 9.496 of applicants. There is no difference between men and women 
in this respect. Among those offered a job, being referred by a friend is 
by far the most important referral method, accounting for two out of three 
offers, followed by having been a previous contractor, which makes up 
13.296 of those receiving an offer. Ads represent 5.9% of all applicants 
but only 1.4% of those receiving an offer. There is hence no question that 
two kinds of social networks are the main avenues for entry into the 
organization. Personal networks, through a friend, and professional net- 
works, from having been a previous contractor, cover 67.7% and 13.2% 
of those receiving an offer, a total of 80.996 of offers. This is typical of 
high-techology companies. As the 1998 head of human resources for Sun 
Microsystems expressed it: “About 60% of our jobs are filled by referrals 
by employees" (Angwin and Castafieda 1998, p. A9). 

First interview of applicants occurred several places, with human re- 
source and placement departments being the most important, covering 
23.796 and 55.496 of cases. Among those receiving an offer, the first in- 
terview occurred in 82.8% of cases in the placement department, the group 
within the organization with a job to fill. Note that every applicant who 
was referred by a campus recruiter also had their first interview on cam- 
pus. Those referred by other methods did not have the first interview on 
campus. So what we see is that the way one gets into contact with the 
organization has a strong impact on the likelihood of receiving an offer, 
first through the referral method where two types of social networks 
account for 80.9% of offers, and next through where the first interview 
took place, with the placement department accounting for 82.8% of offers 
given. 

Among those receiving an offer, everyone had two or more interviews; 
among those not receving an offer, about half had more than one interview. 
Of extended offers, 99.996 were made within the same month as the second 
interview, and none were made before that interview. 

The amount of time that elapsed between interviews was short: 95% 
of second interviews occurred within 3 months, while all third and fourth 
interviews occurred within one month of the previous interview. There 
were only marginal differences between the groups in this respect, and 
the numbers are not given in the table. 


tafieda (1998) or the web site http://www.sfgate.com for May 4, 1998. Our numbers 
were computed from information given in their article. 
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There is hardly any difference in personal characteristics between those 
who declined and those who accepted an extended offer. The numbers 
are almost identical to those in the last three columns of table 2, where 
the two groups are combined, and are hence not presented. 

However, there were differences in the types of offers and in the number 
of alternative offers received by those who accepted and those who de- 
clined. The results are given in table 3. 

'The percentage of females is slightly higher among accepters than de- 
cliners. Among those who declined, 99.1% had one or more alternative 
offers, while among those receiving an offer and accepting it, only 67.996 
had so. Furthermore, among decliners, 34.596 had three or more offers, 
whereas among accepters this was only 2.3%. The existence and number 
of alternative offers is, unsurprisingly, important for whether the offer 
gets accepted or not. 

We standardized the initial salary offer by dividing it by its mean in 
the year. Thus we need not adjust for general wage increases and inflation. 
On average, men receive offers 2.7% above the mean in the year, while 
women receive initial offers 8.596 below the mean, an entire 11.296 below 
men. Decliners receive slightly better initial offers than accepters. This 
makes sense since decliners have more alternative job offers than ac- 
cepters, thus appearing to be more marketable and also probably more 
difficult to attract. 

For the final offer, it is again better for men, by the same percentages 
as in the initial offer. Those declining the job on average received a worse 
final offer than those accepting it, 2.3% below versus 0.5% above the 
mean final offer. The quality of the final offer seems to matter for whether 
it gets accepted or not. 

Among those receiving offers, in 96.396 of cases, the final offer is better 
than the initial. Among those who accepted, 99.9% increased their salary 
between initial and final offer, while only 77.9% did so among those who 
declined. That may be part of the reasons why they declined. But it may 
also be the case that those planning to accept other jobs did not negotiate 
as much. No one received a worse final offer. Among decliners, the per- 
centage who had an increase in final offer was higher for women than 
men. 

The average increase from initial to final offer, among those receiving 
an increase, was 4.096, the same for men and women. Accepters received 
considerably higher increases between initial and final offer than decliners, 
on average 4.596 versus 0.7%. Among decliners, the maximum increase 
was 2.5%, less than the average increase among accepters. It seems that 
increases in salary offers matter for whether the job is accepted or not. 
It is thus the case that those who declined received better initial offers, 
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but these offers were not improved by as much in the process between 
initial and final offer as among those who accepted. 

There is great variation in the salary offers made. In 1994, the lowest 
and highest offers were $28,526 and $128,810 (mean — $69,527; SD — 
$21,996). The worst offer was less than half the average offer and the 
best almost twice the average, so that the highest offer was more than 
four times the salary of the lowest. 


RESULTS: MULTIVARIATE ANALYSES 
Referral Method 


We start by analyzing the determinants of the referral method, how the 
applicant got into contact with the organization. The two central methods 
are through a friend and through having been a previous contractor, 
especially with respect to getting an offer or not, as shown in table 2. But 
being recruited by a headhunter is also important with respect to getting 
an offer. We use a multinomial logit model to analyze the determinants 
of the referral method, with being recruited through an ad as the reference 
category. The estimates then give the impacts of the independent variables 
on the logarithm of the odds of falling into a specific category on the 
dependent variable rather than into the reference category. A positive 
coefficient means that the odds increase when the independent variable 
increases. We comment only on the effects of being referred by a friend, 
a previous contractor, and by a headhunter, for reasons that will become 
clear later. We present only the results from the model including sex, race, 
age, and education, in panel A of table 4.“ 

The effect of being male is numerically very small and not significantly 
different from zero for any of the six odds. There are hence no differences 
between men and women in the distribution on the referral method, both 
before and after controlling for race, age, and education. The results are 
identical to those found in table 2, where the distributions on referral 
method were given separately for men and women. 

We see that the odds of being referred by a friend are much lower for 
the ethnic minorities, except for Hispanics. The odds of being referred to 
the company by virtue of having been a previous contractor are much 
lower for blacks and Native Americans, but not for Asians and Hispanics. 
The odds of being referred by a headhunter are much lower for blacks 


14 Using data on the same organization, Seidel, Polzer, and Stewart (2000) analyze the 
determinants of referral method among hired applicants We report results for the 
entire applicant pool. 
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and Asians, and significantly so, but are higher for Hispanics and Native 
Americans, also significantly so. 

With respect to getting an offer, being referred by a friend is the central 
referral method, as shown in table 2. For this method, ethnic minorities 
except Hispanics have much lower odds than whites. This holds also 
when one controls for age and education." 

The estimates from a multinomial logit model have precise interpre- 
tations but ones that do not float over with intuition. It is hence useful 
to convert these into estimated percentages. Panel A of table 5 gives the 
actual percentages falling into each category of referral method, by sex 
(from cols. 2-3 of table 2) and by race. Panel B gives the estimated 
percentages falling into each of the seven categories of the dependent 
variable referral method from the multinomial logit model in panel A of 
table 4 after having controlled for sex, race, age, and education. They 
were computed first for men and women separately (in cols. 1-2), with 
race equal to white, age equal to its mean (27.0), and education equal to 
а four-year college degree (16), close to the average education of 16.7. 
Next it is computed for each ethnic category (in cols. 3—7), with sex set 
equal to male and education and age as in columns 1-2. 

We see here both in panels A and B that there are no differences between 
men and women, neither in the raw percentages nor in the estimated 
percentages. The results are not worth further speculation. 

There are however dramatic differences between ethnic groups in how 
they got recruited into the organization. From panel A, we see that 80.3% 
of whites made the referral through a friend, whereas only 4.996 and 2.4% 
of blacks and Native Americans did so. As for the actual numbers, 13,854 
whites, 123 blacks, and 1 Native American. were referred by a friend. 
Among Asians and Hispanics, this method was used by only 24.8% and 
32.876 of applicants, much more often than among blacks but considerably 
less often than among whites. Only 2.396 of white applicants got referred 
by a campus recruiter, whereas an entire 36.496 of blacks did so, and 
26.3% and 17.5% of Asians and Hispanics. An entire 20.6% of blacks got 
recruited through an ad. This is in concordance with recent evidence on 
practices within the industry: *Some blacks and latinos say it's hard to 
break into those informal job-referral networks" (Angwin and Castafieda 
1998, p. A9). 

These differences do not disappear when we control for age and ed- 


5 Note here that having a negative effect on the odds of falling into the category being 
referred by a friend relative to the reference category does not necessarily imply that 
the probability of falling into this category decreases when the associated variable 
increases. What happens to the probability depends on the effects of that variable on 
the other categories of the dependent variable as well. 
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ucation in addition to sex and race. Panel B shows major differences 
between races in estimated percentages falling into each category on re- 
ferral method after the relevant controls have been made. The contrasts 
between ethnic groups cannot be reduced to differences in age and 
education. 


First Interview 


We continue by analyzing the determinants of where the first interview 
occurred. Also here we use a multinomial logit model, reported in panels 
B and C of table 4, with campus interview (in panel B) and human 
resources department (in panel C) as reference categories. Other than sex 
and race, we control for age and education (in panels B and C) and 
additionally for referral method (in panel C). Everyone who was referred 
by а campus recruiter also had their first interview on campus, and no 
one else did so. In panel C, we thus had to drop everyone in the category 
campus recruiter on the independent variable, which is equivalent to 
dropping those in the category campus on the dependent variable. For 
this group there was no variation to explain and hence nothing to predict. 

In both panels B and C, the effect of being male is numerically very 
small and significantly different from zero in only one of the three odds 
for which coefficients were estimated. In panel B, there are very strong 
negative effects of race on each of the three odds. This means that whites 
are much less likely than the ethnic minorities to fall into the reference 
category on the dependent variable, having the first interview on a college 
or university campus. 

Adding referral method as an independent variable (in panel C), all 
race effects disappear, becoming very small and nonsignificant, with the 
exception of Native American. It has a strong negative but nonsignificant 
effect on first interview occurring with upper management, meaning that 
none of the Native Americans had their first interview there. 

As above, coefficients from multinomial logit models are not intuitive 
in their interpretation, and we hence present the estimated percentages 
falling into each of the four categories on the dependent variable. Panel 
C of table 5 gives the percentages in the data, whereas panel D gives the 
estimated percentages from the multinomial logit model in panel B of 
table 4. From panels C and D of table 5, we see that the differences 
between men and women are miniscule, both in their marginal distri- 
bution on place of first interview and in the estimated distribution, after 
having taken into account race, age, and education. 

But the differences between ethnic groups are again dramatic. The 
descriptives in panel C of table 5 show that among whites 73.096 had 
their first interview in the placement department, and 8.7% had their first 
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interview with upper management. Among blacks, in contrast, only 19.096 
and 1.7%, respectively, did so. An entire 36.4% had their first interview 
on campus, and 43.096 had their first interview in the human resources 
department. Also Asians, Hispanics, and Native Americans were much 
less likely than whites, but more likely than blacks, to have their first 
interview in the placement department. This is the group in the organi- 
zation with the position to be filled. 

Panel D gives the estimated percentages of falling into the four cate- 
gories on the dependent variable from the multinomial logit model, using 
the same constellation of independent variables as in panel B. Again, the 
differences between ethnic groups do not disappear once one controls for 
age and education; in fact, they change very little. 

Panel E of table 5 gives the same set of estimated percentages, but now 
from the model that also controls for referral method, from panel C of 
table 4. The values on the other independent variables are the same as 
in panels B and D in table 5, and referral method is set equal to being 
referred by a friend, the method used by about 51.096 of applicants. Once 
one takes into account the referral method, the race differences disappear 
entirely. The contrasts between ethnic groups in place of first interview 
are almost entirely due to how they got referred to the organization, not 
to age differences and education. 


Rating 

At the time of first interview, each applicant gets rated on a scale of 0—100. 
Panel A of table 6 gives the estimates of coefficients from a linear re- 
gression equation with rating as the dependent variable, where variables 
are sequentially added to the model. 

Before discussing the numbers, a guide for how to read this and sub- 
sequent tables is needed. Each column gives the effect of being male, 
black, Asian, Hispanic, and Native American. Each panel corresponds 
to a specific dependent variable. In table 6, panels A and B give the results 
for the dependent variables “Rating at First Interview" and “Getting a 
Second Interview." Within each panel, the first line gives the effect of 
being male on the dependent variable from a regression controlling only 
for sex (male = 1, female = 0). The second line adds controls for race. 
It then gives the effects of being male, black, Asian, Hispanic, and Native 
American from a regression controlling for sex and race. The third line 
adds controls for age and education. It then gives the effects of sex and 
race from a regression controlling for sex, race, age, and education. And 
so it continues, where control variables are sequentially added to the 
variables in the previous line, but where only the effects of sex and race 
are presented. This saves space and allows us to see the evolution of the 
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effect coefficients for sex and race as additional variables are controlled. 
This is essential for our findings. 

There is absolutely no sex effect on the rating. It is for all practical 
purposes equal to zero and is nonsignificant in all specifications. The race 
effects are also very small and none is significant. On a scale of 0—100 
(mean — 70.8; SD — 18.3), the difference between men and women and 
between ethnic groups is usually a quarter of a point or less. Thus, in 
terms of the rating received at first interview, there are no differences 
between men and women or between whites and ethnic minorities. The 
rating scheme (from a test) is simply entirely gender and race neutral. 
This is quite common in preemployment screening devices used by mid- 
sized and large organizations. Some states, like California, even require 
by law that a test have no adverse racial or gender impact. 


Second Interview 


The next stage in the hiring process is whether the applicant gets invited 
to a second interview or not. No one received an offer after only one 
interview, but not everyone received a second interview. Panel B of table 
6 gives logit coefficients for whether this occurred or not. There is a trivial 
positive and significant effect of being male in line 1, but once one controls 
for race, age, and education, this effect becomes close to zero and 
nonsignificant. 

'There are strong effects for the ethnic groups, each of them being less 
likely than whites to receive a second interview. These effects withstand 
controls for age, education, and rating (line 4) and remain quite strong. 
The meritocratic variables can thus not account for the race differences. 
То illustrate the magnitude of the race effects, when, after controlling for 
the other variables, 6096 of whites get a second interview, then, according 
to line 4 in panel B, 22.996 of blacks, 35.8% of Asians, and 40% of 
Hispanics do so (using the formula in Petersen [1985]). However, when 
referral method is added, the race effects disappear and become nonsig- 
nificant. It is thus how one got into contact with the organization that 
matters, and it explains a large part of the differences between whites 
and ethnic minorities in success in getting a second interview. 


Getting an Offer 


The crucial node is whether one gets an offer or not. The corresponding 
logit coefficients are given in panels C (all applicants) and D (second- 
interview applicants) of table 6. 

Starting with panel C, there is a small positive but nonsignificant effect 
of being male in all models. But once one controls for age, education, and 
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rating, this effect is for all practical purposes equal to zero, of 0.02 on a 
logit scale, implying that the probability of receiving an offer is indepen- 
dent of one's sex. 

For the race groups, the situation is different. There are reasonably 
strong negative effects on the probability of receiving an offer for each 
of the ethnic minorities. These are significant except among Native Amer- 
icans, a small group for whom significant effects thus are difficult to 
obtain. The effects do not disappear when one controls for age, education, 
and rating. Again to illustrate the magnitude of the effects, when, after 
controlling for the other variables, 10% of whites receive an offer, then, 
according to line 4 in panel C, 4.596 of blacks, 6.1% of Asians, and 6.5% 
of Hispanics do so (using the formula in Petersen [1985]). 

However, in line 5, where controls are added for referral method, three 
of the four race coefficients are small and insignificant and the effect of 
being black turns positive and significant, blacks now being more likely 
to receive an offer. The same is the case when place of first interview gets 
added as an independent variable (line 6). Again, the qualitative evidence 
supports this finding. As Stephan Adams, a black entrepreneur in Oakland 
expressed it: "To get to the next level, you have to associate with people 
of power—and those are usually white males" (Angwin and Castafieda 
1998, p. A9). 

Some of the disadvantage to ethnic minorities likely is due to their 
educational backgrounds, on which we have no information, other than 
its length. But the national statistics are irrefutable. In 1985, the first year 
in our data, of those receiving bachelor's degrees in mathematics, engi- 
neering, and computer science, the racial composition was 80.396 white, 
4.096 black, 6.0% Asian, and 2.3% Hispanic, numbers that by 1995 were 
69.2% white, 6.3% black, 10.196 Asian, and 4.296 Hispanic (Angwin and 
Castafieda 1998, p. A8). These are important educational backgrounds in 
high-technology companies, and minorities are underrepresented in them. 
This shows up in managerial comments on experiences in recruiting: 
*Many managers say they don't have much luck at minority colleges and 
job fairs because there are too many employers chasing too few qualified 
applicants" (Angwin and Castafieda 1998, p. A9). A staffing director for 
one company supplemented this with the observation on the competitive 
situation in recruiting minorities: “Еуегуопе has these same regulations 
that they are trying to meet." 

Turning to panel D of table 6, where the focus is on employees who 
received a second interview, there are no sex or race effects on the prob- 
ability of receiving an offer, even with no control for age and education. 
Thus, after the second interview has occurred, there are no race effects 
on whether an offer is extended or not. An entire 56.4% of applicants got 
invited to a second interview, and 1696 of those received an offer. 
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The strong race effects we observe on getting an offer before taking 
into account the referral method mostly reflect that whites are more likely 
to get a second interview. The likelihood of getting a second interview 
depends strongly on referral method, which once controlled, makes all 
the negative race effects disappear. For those with a second interview, 
there are no race effects, with or without control for referral method. We 
here have a classic disparate-impact situation. The recruitment procedure 
relying heavily on social networks puts minorities at a disadvantage. But 
once recruitment procedure is controlled, there is no disparate treatment 
of minorities.’ 


Initial Salary Offer 


The issue is of course not only to get an offer but also its quality. Panel 
A of table 7 gives regression coefficients for the impact of the independent 
variables on the natural logarithm of the initial salary offer among those 
who received an offer." 

In line 1, controlling only for sex, men on average earned about 1196 
more than women, with the same effect in line 2 where race is controlled. 
Note that this is the first place where there is a sizeable difference between 
men and women in their values on the dependent variable. But as soon 
as age and education are added in line 3, the effect of being male drops 
to zero, to less than half of a percentage point, not significantly different 
from zero. With additional controls, the sex effect remains equal to zero 
and nonsignificant. Thus, in terms of the initial salary offer, there is а 


16 There are some interaction effects between sex and race on getting an offer, not 
explored here Among whites, there is total equality between men and women and, 
for all practical purposes, also among Asians. However, among Hispanics, men are at 
a disadvantage relative to women, while among blacks, men are at an advantage ` 
relative to women, the two effects being moderate, of equal size but opposite signs. 
Controlling for referral method, these interaction effects mostly disappear, with black 
men and Hispanic women coming out better than white men and women. So for whites 
and Asians, 87.896 of the applicants, there are no interaction effects. For blacks and 
Hispanics, 7.2% and 4.8% of the applicants, there are interaction effects of numerically 
almost the opposite sizes. Thus, in the regressions not including interaction effects, the 
two opposite effects for 12.0% of the applicants cancel each other out. 

" Analyzing the same organization, Seidel, Polzer, and Stewart (2000) elaborate on 
aspects of the initial and final salary offers among hired applicants. We note here the 
similarities and differences between theirs and the present analysis. For initial salary 
offer, they report effects for hired applicants (table 6), about 84% of those with offers. 
We report effects for all applicants with an offer (table 7, panel A; table 10, panel A). 
They report effects on the percentage increase between initial and starting salary among 
hired applicants (tables 3 and 7) We do the same in a subset of the analyses below 
(table 8, panel B; table 10, panel F). They include applicants up to 1995; we include 
applicants only up to 1994 
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clear overall difference between men and women, but after controlling 
for age and education, it drops to zero: nothing but pure meritocracy. 

Note here that there are no controls for occupation, job title, or level 
within organization. Even so, age and education account for all salary 
differences. On average, the salary of women is 11% lower than among 
men, indicating that they are placed in somewhat different lines of work 
or at different levels. But these differences disappear entirely in the re- 
gression. For men and women with same age and education, they must 
be placed about the same in terms of types of work and level, otherwise 
we would have gotten a salary differential higher than a quarter of a 
percent. 

There are small, negative, and nonsignificant effects of being black and 
Hispanic, of about 3.6% and 1.2% respectively, a strong negative and 
significant effect of being Asian of about 13.696, and a big positive but 
nonsignificant effect of being Native American. АП these effects disappear 
once one controls for age and education, then becoming practically equal 
to zero. For the initial salary offer, the process is entirely meritocratic also 
for race. 


Final Salary Offer 


We use a logit model to determine whether the final salary offer was 
increased relative to the initial offer (for results see table 7, panel B). 
There is a moderate negative effect of being male on the probability of 
receiving an increase in the final offer. This is the case also when con- 
trolling for age and education, as well as the other covariates. Men are 
somewhat less likely to receive an increase in their final offer, even though 
men and women on average received equal initial salary offers once age 
and education were taken into account. 

There are no effects of race on whether an increase was received or 
not. The effects are mostly small and nonsignificant, except among Native 
Americans, where there is a big positive but nonsignificant effect. 

'To determine the amount of increase between initial and final offers, 
panel C of table 7 gives the estimates with the dependent variable being 
the difference in natural logarithms of final and initial salary offers. Co- 
efficients, when multiplied by 100, can be interpreted roughly as the num- 
ber of percentage points the final offer was changed, relative to the initial, 
when the associated independent variable was increased with one unit, 
where the reference group 15 white and female. А coefficient of —.03 for 
blacks means their increases on average were 346 less than those received 
by whites. 

There is absolutely no sex effect in any of the models. Men and women 
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are treated equally in terms of the size of increase between initial and 
final salary offers. 

Ethnic minorities receive smaller percentage increases than whites, of 
126—396, significantly so except for Native Americans (in line 2). This is 
the case also when one controls for age and education, as well as rating 
(in line 4: when whites on average increase their offers by 1096, blacks 
and Hispanics increase them only by 7.096 and 8.896. But again, when 
one controls for referral method, the race effects disappear totally. 

Finally, in panel D of table 7, we have the analysis of the size of the 
final offer. The effect of sex is the same as for the initial offer in panel А 
of table 7. 'This is not surprising given that women and men got about 
the same percentage increases in salaries, even though women had a higher 
probability of receiving an increase. Аз with the initial offer, the raw 
difference between men and women disappears once controls for age and 
education are introduced. There are, however, strong race effects, stronger 
than in the initial offer, with blacks and Asians making about 6.3% and 
14.596 less than whites, respectively (P « .05). This is also not surprising 
since ethnic minorities had smaller salary increases between initial and 
final salary offer. Once one controls for age and education, the race effects 
become quite small at 196—296, significant only for Asians, and then drop 
to zero and nonsignificance after controlling for referral method. 

So again, for sex, it is exclusively meritocracy at work. For race, it is 
a good portion of meritocracy plus a bit of drawing on social networks 
that explains the differences in final salary offer. Ethnic minorities loose 
some ground between initial and final salary offer, receiving lower in- 
creases. There are no race effects on initial offer once age and education 
are taken into account. In final offer, there are differences of 196—290 after 
controlling for age and education, only significant for Asians, but these 
drop to zero once referral method is taken into account. It seems that 
whites benefit in the negotiation process between initial and final salary 
offer from having considerably more often been referred by a friend. 


Accepting an Offer 


Having received a final offer, the applicant must decide whether to accept 
or decline. Panel A of table 8 provides the relevant estimates from a logit 
model. There is a relatively small negative and significant effect at the 
10% level of being male, an effect that remains as variables are added. 
Men are somewhat less likely to accept than women. 

The effects for blacks, Asians, and Hispanics are small and nonsignif- 
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icant. For Native Americans there are big positive effects, nonsignificant 
though. Everyone in this group accepted the offer." 


Starting Salary 


We now turn to the starting salary among those that accepted the job 
offer. Panels B and C of table 8 give regression coefficients for the impact 
of the independent variables first on the difference in natural logarithms 
between starting and initial salary (in B) and then on the naturallogarithm 
of the starting salary (in C). The results are about identical to those found 
for final salary offer. No additional comments are needed. Again, for 
gender, the process is entirely meritocratic, but for race one also needs to 
control for the referral method. 


Departures 


We end by analyzing turnover and addressing the extent to which women 
in this company should be considered less stable employees than men. 
Panel D of table 8 gives the estimates of effects on the rate of departure 
from the company from several so-called Weibull models, which belong 
to the class of proportional-hazards models. A coefficient can be inter- 
preted roughly as the proportional change in the probability of leaving 
the organization in the next month, given no departure prior to entry into 
the month, resulting from a one-unit increase in the associated indepen- 
dent variable. 

There is a small positive but nonsignificant effect of being male in all 
five models. Careerwise, women are not less stable than men in this or- 
ganization. There are strong positive and significant effects of being black, 
Hispanic, and Asian on the departure rate, even when controlling for age, 
education, and rating. These ethnic minorities leave at substantially higher 
rates than whites. However, when referral method is controlled, the effects 
of being black and Hispanic turn negative of moderate size, significant 
only for blacks, while the effect of being Asian drops to zero. There is a 
strong negative but nonsignificant effect of being Native American in all 
models. To illustrate the magnitude of the race effects, after controlling 
for the other variables, if 10% of newly hired whites leave within the first 
year, then, according to line 4 in panel D, 58.5% of blacks, 31.896 of 


18 When controls are added for whether one has alternative offers or not, blacks become 
more likely to accept. Апа after adding controls for the number of alternative offers, 
both blacks and Hispanics are much more likely to accept, significantly so The prob- 
ability of acceptance decreases strongly with whether one has alternative offers or not 
and increases strongly with whether one received a salary increase or not and with 
the size of the increase. None of these additional effects are reported in the table. 
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Asians, and 21.2% of Hispanics do so (using equation [9.35] in Petersen 
[1995, p. 467]. Even with the same hiring rates for all races, the racial 
composition of the employees would eventually become more white due 
to differential attrition by race. 

Thus, even on the departure rate, the referral method exerts its influ- 
ence. Once taken into account, differences between ethnic groups diminish 
strongly and for some change direction. 


Impact of Referral Method 


Although our focus has not been on the referral method itself, it turned 
out to be crucial for the processes, making all race effects disappear. We 
thus end the analyses by presenting its effects on all the dependent var- 
iables studied above, except on referral method itself. 

Table 9 gives the estimated effects of referral method on the five de- 
pendent variables in tables 4 and 6, covering the process up to and in- 
cluding whether an offer is given. Three models are presented: the first 
controls only for the referral method, the second adds controls for sex, 
race, age, education, and rating at first interview (not in panels А and 
B), and the third adds controls for place of first interview (not in panel 
A). These estimates are from the same models from which estimates of 
sex and race effects were presented above in tables 4 and 6. Lines 2 and 
3 for each dependent variable in table 9 correspond to lines 5 and 6 for 
each dependent variable in table 6 (panels B—D). The reference category 
for referral method is being recruited by an ad. A coefficient thus gives 
the contrast between the reference group and the group to which the 
coefficient pertains. The referral method "other" applied to only 196 of 
applicants and to 1% of those with offers. We do not know what hides 
behind this label. The effects of the category are presented but not com- 
mented upon. 

As table 9 shows, there is no question that referral method itself has 
strong effects on several stages of the hiring process, beyond making race 
effects disappear as documented in tables 4 and 6-8. In panel A, we see 
that referral method has a tremendously strong impact on the place of 
first interview, even with controls for sex, race, age, and education. Being 
referred by a friend, through a headhunter, or as a previous contractor 
all strongly decrease the odds of having the first interview in the human 
resources department. As pointed out earlier, all of those being referred 
by a campus recruiter had their first interview on campus, and no one 
else did so. Therefore, applicants in the category campus recruiter on the 
independent variable, and campus on the dependent variable, were 
dropped from this analysis. In panel B, we see that referral method has 
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no impact whatsoever on the rating given in the first interview, neither 
in magnitude nor statistical significance. 

In Panel C, the effects on who gets a second interview are especially 
strong for having made the referral through a friend, having been a pre- 
vious contractor, or by a headhunter. Of these, being referred by a friend 
Or as a previous contractor are by far the most important initial avenues 
into the organization. Both are through social networks, personal and 
professional, respectively. However, once one adds controls for place of 
first interview (in line 3), the effect of referral method becomes very small 
and nonsignificant, except for being referred by a campus recruiter. Thus 
in terms of getting a second interview, referral method has a strong direct 
impact on the place of first interview, which in turn has a strong impact 
on getting a second interview, but referral method has no direct impact 
on getting a second interview once place of first interview is controlled.’ 

In panel D, considering all applicants, being referred by a friend, having 
been a previous contractor, or by a headhunter have strong positive effects 
on the probability of receiving an offer, also after controlling for sex, race, 
age, education, and rating. However, once one adds controls for place of 
first interview (in line 3), the effect of referral method becomes very small 
and nonsignificant, except for being referred by a campus recruiter. Thus, 
in terms of getting an offer, referral method has a strong direct impact 
on the place of first interview, which in turn has a strong impact on 
getting an offer; but referral method has no direct impact on getting an 
offer once place of first interview is controlled.” 

In panel E, narrowing the set of applicants to those with a second 
interview, referral method no longer has an effect on getting an offer or 
not. So its effect here is really in terms of who gets a second interview. 
Among those that got one, 16% received an offer. 

Summing up the results in panels A, C, D, and E, the “causal chain” 
is the following: Referral method has a very strong impact on place of 
first interview (from panel A), which in turn has a strong impact on 
whether one gets a second interview or not (from panel C, comparing 
lines 2 and 3), which finally has a strong impact on whether one gets an 
offer or not (from panels D and E). Referral method itself has no direct 
effect on getting a second interview once one controls for place of first 


? The effects of the two dummy variables for place of first interview, not reported in 
the table, were 3.8880 and 2.8130 for placement department and upper management, 
respectively, both significantly different from zero, and both being very strong effects. 
Human resources department was the reference category. 

2 The effects of the two dummy variables for place of first interview, not reported in 
the table, were 2.5773 and 2.2948 for placement department and upper management 
respectively, both significantly different from zero, and both being very strong effects. 
Human resources department was the reference category. 
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interview. It also has no effect on getting an offer once one controls for 
whether a second interview was received, nor did place of first interview.”* 

Table 10 gives the same kinds of estimates for postoffer outcomes, but 
now for the eight dependent variables in tables 7 and 8. It is organized 
in exactly the same way as table 9, where lines 2 and 3 for each dependent 
variable correspond to lines 5 and 6 for each dependent variable in tables 
7 and 8. 

In panel A, referral method has strong effects on initial salary offer, 
when no other variables were controlled. However, controlling for the 
other variables, referral method has numerically small effects, in the range 
of 176—396, and none is significantly different from zero. In panel B, there 
is a small impact of referral method on whether an increase was received 
or not between initial and final offer. The coefficients are numerically 
small and for the most part not statistically significant from zero. In panel 
C, those being referred by a friend and by a headhunter, as was the case 
for 67.7% and 5.0% of those with offers, received salary increases that 
were 4% and 2% higher than those with other referral methods. In panel 
D, for final salary offer, it was somewhat higher emong those who were 
referred by a friend or a headhunter. Those two groups had larger salary 
increases between initial and final offer and also come out better than 
the other groups in final offer. In panel E, referrai method has effects of 
moderate size but nonsignificant on whether the offer was accepted or 
not. In panel F, the impact on the amount of increase between initial 
salary offer and starting salary among those accepting the job offer is the 
same as on the amount of increase between initial and final salary offer 
presented in panel B. In panel G, the effects on the starting salary among 
those accepting the job offer are for all practical purposes the same as 
on the final salary offer presented in panel D. 

In panel H, the effects of referral method on the departure rate are 
very strong. Those being referred by a friend, a headhunter, or as a 
previous contractor are all considerably less likely to leave than those 
referred by other methods, and the effects of the three variables are sig- 
nificant. It is useful to illustrate the magnitude of these effects. If, after 
controlling for the other variables, 10% of those who were referred by an 
ad leave within one year, then, according to line 3 in panel H, 0.696 of 
those referred by a friend, 1.1% of those referred by a headhunter, 31.596 
of those referred by a campus recruiter, and 2.296 of those having been 


? Place of first interview had no impact on any of the other dependent variables 
reported in panels B and E of table 9 and panels А-Н of table 10, its effects being 
small in size and always insignificant Controlling for place of first interview also did 
not change the effects of sex, race, or referral method, except in panels C and D of 
table 9. 'This can be seen in the last line for each dependent variable in tables 9 and 
10 (or tables 4, 6—8). 
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a previous contractor do so (using eq. [9.35] in Petersen [1995, p. 467]. 
These are very strong effects. 

In summary, the method of referral starts a “causal chain.” Referral 
method has a strong impact on place of first interview, with strong effects 
of personal and professional networks as well as of being referred by a 
headhunter. Place of first interview in turn has a strong impact on whether 
a second interview is received, but referral method itself has no direct 
impact once place of first interview is controlled. Whether a second in- 
terview is received has a tremendous impact on whether one gets an offer, 
and neither referral method nor place of first interview has an effect once 
whether one got a second interview was controlled. In the subsequent 
stages of the hiring process, the referral method works mostly by damp- 
ening the effects of the race variables. But it also has some effects on the 
initial salary offer, on the increase between initial and final salary offer, 
and hence on the final salary offer. 


DISCUSSION 


The hiring process is perhaps the single most important node in the em- 
ployment relationship for employees and employers alike. Tt is a complex 
process with many subnodes or stages. It involves agents that often are 
physically apart, the employer and hiring officials on one side, the job 
seeker and his or her families on the other, parties that rarely know each 
other well, who have limited information about what the other party does 
and thinks. Even at the simplest level, hiring involves three distinct stages. 
The recruitment process concerns how applicants are attracted, through- 
ads, personal networks, and so forth. Next comes the offer process, which 
includes deciding to whom to extend offers—which often requires exten- 
sive interviewing—and, when an offer is to be made, some negotiation 
about its terms. Then follows possible renegotiations to elicit a better, 
final offer, obtained by 9796 of those receiving offers in the company 
studied here. 

We analyzed the hiring process in a midsized high-technology organi- 
zation, using information on 35,229 applicants in the period 1985—94. For 
gender, the process is entirely meritocratic: Age and education account 
for all gender differences. But even without taking into account the two 
meritocratic variables, there are small if no differences between men and 
women at most stages in the hiring process. The exception is in the initial 
and final salary offer, where men on average get 11% higher salaries, а | 
difference that drops to less than half of a percentage point and nonsig- 
nificance once age and education are taken into account. 

For ethnic minorities the process is partly meritocratic but partly about. 
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social networks, both personal and professional, and to some extent in- 
fluence by headhunters. When all one controls for is age, education, and 
rating at first interview, the race effects are strong. This is especially so 
on likelihood of getting a second interview, which is very important for 
whether one gets an offer, but also on the amount of increase in salary 
between initial and final offer. But once referral method is taken into 
account, all race effects disappear. The extent then to which ethnic mi- 
norities are disadvantaged in hiring is in the precontact stage. They lack 
access to or utilize less well the social networks that lead to high success 
in getting hired. This is in line with survey evidence showing that some 
of the gap between blacks and whites can be attributed to differences in 
access to or efficacy of information networks (see Granovetter 1995, p. 
151). We have a clear case of a disparate racial impact as opposed to a 
disparate-treatment situation. 

It is really the social network variables that are important, as only 3.6% 
of applicants and 5.096 of those with job offers were recruited by a head- 
hunter, whereas the central avenue into the organization through personal 
and professional networks accounts for 60.4% of applicants and 80.8% 
of those receiving offers. The role of networks is primarily compositional, 
not a question of differential impact of networks by race because all race 
effects disappear once their distribution on networks is taken into account. 

This is decidedly not an “old boys network." What we observe is an 
overwhelmingly “white young girls and boys network” to which especially 
blacks but also other minorities have less access, men and women alike. 
If a dividing line is to be drawn, it is not men against women, but whites 
on one side and ethnic minorities on the other. 

For women then, and also for minorities once network ties are taken 
into account, the organization corresponds to the perception that “the 
high-tech industry is one of the world’s purest meritocracies. ‘If you're 
good, you get hired,’ says David Ellington, cofounder and CEO of the 
black Internet service NetNoir, ‘and on the whole that makes Silicon 
Valley less racist than the rest of society’” (Jacoby 1999, p. 25). 

Even though the race effects are clearly discernable and statistically 
significant when no control is made for referral method, they are sub- 
stantively small, on most outcomes, except on place of first interview and 
on getting a second interview. For example, for final salary, the differences 
are 196—296, not 10%—15%. Given the total absence of gender effects, 
what is remarkable and unfortunate is not the size of race effects, which 
are small, but that there are any at all. 

Why is it that the two network types, personal and professional, and 
being recruited by a headhunter, have such strong impacts on success in 

_ the hiring process? For the social networks, it is unquestionably the quality 
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of the information they yield that counts.” Either someone already in the 
company can vouch for you, through personal networks, or you have 
already done a job for the organization, as a previous contractor, a pro- 
fessional network, which also supplies useful information. It is however 
the personal network that has the more enduring effect. Why is that so? 
Perhaps because a friend in the organization often also 1s a professional 
colleague through common or similar education or experience, thus know- 
ing in more detail one's qualifications and perhaps only encouraging an 
application when perceiving it could be met with success? Perhaps because 
a previous job may have been accomplished by varying degrees of success 
or quality as perceived by the organization and thereby making contact 
as previous contractor on average less efficacious? 

A headhunter's job is to identify especially promising prospective em- 
ployees. One should expect the average quality of applicants recruited by 
headhunters to be considerably above that of other applicants. We did 
not find so for the rating done in first interview. We did however find 
consistent positive effects of being headhunted on subsequent outcomes 
in the hiring process. 

Beyond the importance of social networks for hiring, and especially 
how minority groups but not women are disadvantaged in that respect, 
a final central finding is the importance of the initial screening process. 
Place of first interview and whether one gets a second interview strongly 
affect whether one gets an offer. Most racial differences are found here, 
and this is also where the social networks have their strongest impacts. 

How representative is this organization? Perhaps one might have to 
search for some time to find as fair an employer? This is something which 
is difficult to know and which at present we cannot know. In all likelihood, 
this organization is typical of other midsized and large organizations, 
especially in high-technology and probably many service industries, for 
example, banking and insurance. We know of only one other study of 
hiring in contemporary organizations using data on the entire applicant 
pool with a focus on gender and race (Petersen et al. 2000). It reported 


22 [п all likelihood, recruitment through social networks is informationally efficient, 
but it may lead to less diversity than desirable because one may end up with hires 
who are socially and professionally too similar. Wanting to represent different view- 
points in an organization, perhaps to challenge the status quo, even to promote cre- 
ativity, relying less on networks and more on other methods of recruitment may lead 
to better outcomes. 

? Additionally, there is the creative study by Goldin and Rouse (2000) of hiring into 
eight major American symphony orchestras. It covers a long period, late 1950s through 
1995, with most of the data from 1970 and later, but it gives little detailed evidence 
on the situation during the last 10 years, those probably most advantageous to women. 
This is an unusual labor market. There is also the study of an insurance company in 
1981 in Kirnan et al. (1989). 
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on 6,421 applicants, 80.6% female, and 357 hires in a large female-dom- 
inated service organization in the State of California in 1993—94. It also 
found that there are absolutely no differences between men and women 
in likelibood of getting hired. To the extent there is a difference, it is to 
the advantage of women. Аз in the present organization, especially blacks 
are at a disadvantage, but no information was available on networks in 
that study. Fernandez and Weinberg (1997), in a study of the role of social 
networks in hiring, also report the effects of sex on the probability of 
getting a job offer. They analyzed hiring into entry-level positions in а 
large bank in 1993-95 and found small and positive effects of being female 
on the probability of getting an offer. Also in this organization, there is 
definitely no disadvantage to being female. Their study, unlike the present 
one and the one discussed above, focused exclusively on entry-level po- 
sitions. Across these three studies, the organizations cover the entire spec- 
trum from female- to male-dominated in terms of sex composition of their 
applicant pools, from 25% female in the present organization, to 50% in 
Fernandez and Weinberg (1997), to an entire 8096 in Petersen et al. (2000). 

These three studies provide the bulk of the evidence available on the 
role of gender in access to positions at the time of hire in modern corporate 
America. Assuming, probably quite safely, that they are representative of 
practices in midsized and large U.S. organizations, one may conjecture 
that women have achieved equality with men in the hiring process, in 
much the same way as the struggle for equal pay for equal work seems 
to have been won (Petersen and Morgan 1995). Less well understood is 
the role of promotion in creating differences between men and women, 
including possible lack of access to higher positions, known as the glass- 
ceiling problem. More well documented is the low pay in female-domi- 
nated occupations, which has been addressed in studies of comparable 
worth (e.g., England 1992). 

One may object that researchers only get access to data on firms with 
fair hiring practices. We think this is not the case. First, these firms are 
never randomly sampled, nor did they spontaneously offer their data to 
us. We get access usually through a network tie well placed in the firm, 
with whom we work over a long period to access the relevant data. Second, 
as we learned from showing our results to employees in the firm, com- 
panies rarely know much about what goes on, about the extent to which 
they are fair or not. Third, the objection, while not racist, definitely reflects 
a Eurocentric bias. Consider the reasoning behind it: Since we did not 
find any gender differences, we must have studied a fair employer. But 
this is not a company free of trouble. It is just free of gender trouble, 
antisceptically so. It does however have race issues, which are reflective 
of the social structure of the broader society. 

In our theoretical analysis, we discussed how the hiring process is where 
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one should expect most differential treatment between men and women, 
for a number of reasons, as also pointed out by other researchers (e.g., 
Bloch 1994; Epstein 1992). But this is not what we found, and it is time 
again to heed Sherlock Holmes' admonition: *It is a capital mistake to 
theorize before one has data. Insensibly one begins to twist facts to suit 
theories, instead of theories to suit facts" (Doyle 1986, vol. 1, p. 212). And 
now, having seen the data from three case studies, each with the same 
unambiguous conclusion, we may also have to accept another of Holmes' 
dicta: “It is an old maxim of mine that when you have excluded the 
impossible, whatever remains, however improbable, must be the truth" 
(Doyle 1986, vol. 1, p. 428). In the present case, this translates into the 
surprising conclusion: Currently, women probably face no disadvantages 
in the hiring process in midsized and large U.S. organizations. So now 
we need to revise our conceptual apparatus. We can start by asking why 
the hiring process, which on conceptual grounds seems so fraught with 
and open to subjective assessments, differential treatment, and bigotry, 
currently, at least in midsized to large organizations, appears to be so 
overwhelmingly nondiscriminatory against women? Obviously we cannot 
satisfactorily resolve this question here. But we can speculate whether 
some of the extensive legal efforts by the Equal Employment and Op- 
portunity Commission (EEOC) have had their desired effects. The EEOC 
has put forth a number of high-profile cases involving hiring. Perhaps 
most famous was the 12-year case against Sears, Roebuck and Co., where 
the trial itself lasted 10 months (e.g., Epstein 1992, pp. 385-91). The EEOC 
failed in the suit, Sears was acquitted, but the “retailer spent an estimated 
$20 million and at one point employed 250 full-time workers merely to 
respond to document demands” (Olson 1997, p. 226), the case producing 
a trial record of more than 19,000 pages. This is a legal climate where 
being charged, even if eventually acquitted, can be exceedingly costly. 
One conjecture then is that these well-known costs of even being incor- 
rectly charged, make midsized and large employers very careful in their 
hiring processes. | 

On the wider significance of these three consistent sets of findings, we 
can at present nevertheless only speculate. Due to the complexity of the 
process and the difficulty of assembling the relevant data, one cannot 
reach the kind of closure in conclusions for hiring as one can for wages, 
for which Petersen and Morgan (1995) found virtually no wage gap within 
jobs. Men and women who do the same work for the same employer are 
paid the same. What is not speculation, however, is that no matter its 
representativeness or lack thereof, it is only through such focused studies 
that we will be able to assemble and assess the relevant data for gaining 
insight into the hiring process. One needs to sample the decisions made 
by the agents possibly executing the discriminatory acts, and then infor- 
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mation on the entire set of applicants over which the decisions are taken, 
sampling both sides of the market. Sample surveys of job seekers and 
employees cannot accomplish this. They yield no information on all ap- 
plicants to the same jobs with the same employer, so one cannot compare 
rejected to accepted applicants. Likewise, studies asking employers about 
their recruiting practices do no better, because one does not get infor- 
mation about the entire applicant pool they face. 

What we found—much to our surprise, contrary to our prior notions, 
through considerable quantitative toil resembling the detective’s meth- 
ods—is that there is absolutely no disadvantage to being a women in these 
processes, and once account has been taken of position in network struc- 
ture, there is no disadvantage for ethnic minorities either. The list of 
meritocratic factors is short: age and education. The list of network factors 
is equally short: personal and professional. So in this singularly clean and 
well-lit case, it can all be reduced to meritocracy and social networks. 
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This is a work of tremendous erudition that is far broader in scope and 
significance than its title suggests. Coming at the end of an explosive 15- 
year period of research, here and in Europe, on the history of statistical 
thinking, Desrosieres's book is at once a powerful synthesis of recent 
scholarship and a path-setting effort to extend this research into important 
areas that have gone relatively unattended 

The book spans the last 300 years and covers developments in France, 
Germany, Britain, and the United States, with occasional forays into the 
Scandinavian countries. Desrosieres proposes that *modern statistics de- 
rives from . . . scientific and administrative practices that were initially 
far apart" (p. 9); accordingly he follows a dual path in his early chapters. 
For the latter, he traces the development of governmental "statistics" from 
the nonquantitative German official reports and the English political ar- 
ithmetic of the 17th century to the growth of specialized state statistical 
bureaus and nationwide censuses in the 19th century. For the fomer, he 
considers key moments in the history of mathematical statistics, beginning 
with the ideas of Bernoullis, DeMoivre, Gauss, and Laplace, and contin- 
uing through Quelelet’s concept of the “average man" and corresponding 
emphasis on the realism of averages, and then on to the later emergence, 
in the work of Galton, Pearson, Edgeworth, and Yule, of a concern with 
statistical variation and of the tools of correlation and regression. Along 
the way, Desrosieres treats topics ranging from debates over the nature 
of medical statistics to Durkheim's views of average and collective types. 

Comparing the different forms taken by the relationship between state 
institutions and scientific experts in France, Britain, Germany, and the 
United States in the period from 1830 to 1940, the middle of the book 
examines how these administrative and mathematical practices gradually 
came together to create modern statistical thought. Desrosieres follows 
this section of his study with an account of the slow evolution of repre- 
sentative sampling, a brilliant analysis of the shifting "conventions of 
equivalence, encoding, and classification that precede statistical objecti- 
fication" (p. 236), and an examination of the emergence of econometrics 
out of the contradictory traditions of economic statistics, economic cal- 
culus, and mathematical economics. At each stage, he builds his analysis 
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by drawing on a wide range of primary and secondary sources, and if 
there is a flaw in his exposition, it lies only in his occasional assumption 
that readers are already sufficiently familiar with the ground covered that 
they have little need for explanations or illustrations of the concepts and 
statistical terms under discussion. 

Among many more specific historical claims, Desrosieres's central his- 
torical argument is that the convergence of the separate administrative 
and mathematical developments that underlay modern statistics occurred 
in the United States in the 1930s as a result of the simultaneous trans- 
formation of statistical agencies and tools of statistical analysis wrought 
by the academics and statisticians who were pressed into the service of 
the federal government during the economic crisis of the Depression. 
Hereafter, *within the legitimacy enjoyed by state institutions, statistics 
occupied a particular place: that of common veference, doubly guaranteed 
by the state and by science" (p. 148). So solidified, statistics acquired the 
capacity literally to create new objects of political and intellectual debate: 
*unemployment, social security, inequalities between different groups or 
races, national income—{all these] were henceforth formulated on the 
basis of their [expert] definitions and statistical measurements" (p. 202). 

Developing this sweeping historical argument is one of the aims of The 
Politics of Large Numbevs; at the same time, however, the book seeks to 
constitute “a sociology of statistics" (p. 322)—a sociology of statistics of а 
particular kind. Inspired by recent work in the sociology of science, Des- 
rosieres proposes to circumvent the “inconclusive debate as to whether а 
science develops mainly through internal, cognitive dynamics, or whether 
the [external] social context is what essentially determines its develop- 
ment" (p. 126). He does so by drawing upon the actor-network approach 
of Michel Callon and Bruno Latour and shifting attention to the socio- 
logical problem of translation—to the question of “how a scientific rhetoric 
and practice are in fact articulated . . . into other rhetorics or practices" 
and to the linkage between successful translation efforts and the “го- 
bustness of the broadest network . . . in which [the practice] is inscribed” 
(pp. 127, 333). Extending this perspective to the field of statistics, Des- 
rosieres views his study as an account of "a host of disorderly 
forces"— disparate statistical practices and traditions—that congealed 
only after the construction (in America of the 1930s) of a solid “scientifico- 
political? network for their translation (pp. 325, 329). 

His case for the applicability of the actor-network approach to the 
historical development of statistical thought is a compelling one, which 
is very effective at sociologically integrating many of the different currents 
that formed this broad development. Somewhat unfortunately, though, 
this approach is generally more successful at the task of integration than 
it is at furnishing a systematic sociological account of separate moments 
within this broad development, or even at specifying which moments to 
include as parts of the development. Indeed, when focused on the separate 
moments, Desrosieres's efforts at explanation tend toward the ad hoc, 
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pointing now to macrolevel political factors, now to macrolevel economic 
factors, now to microlevel features of the personalities, or the back- 
grounds, or the political beliefs of individual statistical thinkers—shifting 
among these alternatives according to no particular logic. For my own 
part, I sometimes wondered why Desrosieres's analysis does not give more 
explanatory attention to organizational conditions within academic in- 
stitutions, though so eclectic and sociologically casual are his explanations 
that it would be all too easy to add in these and other conditions and still 
skirt the issue of their relative importance in different circumstances. 
Nor does Desrosieres make sufficiently clear why certain epi- 
sodes—controversies over medical statistics, for example—figure into the 
larger developmental pattern he examines, while others—for example, 
debates over psychological statistics—do not. His call to study scientific 
developments in terms of a host of disorderly forces that may or may not 
undergo successful translation efforts leaves ambiguous the criterion that 
determines which practices, rhetorics, and traditions to include and which 
to exclude when tracing particular developments. To ask for this, however, 
is perhaps to ask more of Desrosieres than the actor-network approach 
enables him to provide. As it is, The Politics of Large Numbers is an 
outstanding contribution to the history of statistics and to the sociology 
of science. 


Fundamentalism, Sectarianism, and Revolution: The Jacobin Dimension 
of Modernity. By S. М. Eisenstadt. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2000. Pp. xiv+280. $69.95 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Frank J. Lechner 
Emory University 


There is no single authoritative account of fundamentalism. Scholars have 
portrayed fundamentalists as anxious defenders of God, as modern anti- 
modernists, or as patriarchal reactionaries. The term *fundamentalism" 
is itself contested. Whether it applies outside the Christian orbit, or 
whether it can be used without opprobrium, is in question. To be sure, 
disagreements are easy to overstate. After all, extensive research over two 
decades has produced much evidence on many traditionalist movements. 
As a result, we now have a clear picture of what is going on in most 
relevant societies. Not as clear is the meaning of fundamentalism as 
a worldwide phenomenon. A new, coherent interpretation would be 
welcome. 

Eisenstadt’s new book promises to provide such an interpretation. His 
work has the hallmarks of the Eisenstadt style: the broad historical sweep, 
the abstract argumentation, and the civilizational approach. It also 
touches on many themes familiar from his previous work. Here, Eisenstadt 
brings his formidable apparatus to bear on contemporary fundamental- 
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ism. He contends that it is a type of modern Jacobin, yet also antimodern 
utopian, movement engaged in the totalistic reconstruction of tradition. 
Its Jacobin roots lie in the Great Revolutions. As an effort to remake 
society, it belongs in the same class as other movements, like communism 
and fascism, that share such roots. Unlike its kin, fundamentalism is 
highly critical of central premises of the modern "project," such as the 
autonomy of reason. In spite of this critical attitude, fundamentalism bears 
the stain of its modern setting, not least because it flourished in civili- 
zations with a dominant "this worldly" orientation that also had a leading 
role in the modern project. In more *otherworldly" contexts, fundamen- 
talism has not been as prevalent, although non-Western resistance against 
the encroachment of Western-style modernity now offers greater oppor- 
tunities for fundamentalists there. 

By stressing the Jacobin connection, Eisenstadt gives a particular twist 
to a long-standing theme in the literature on fundamentalism, namely its 
modern nature. But if fundamentalism is deeply embedded in modernity, 
why is it so rare in Europe? Eisenstadt answers that the “interweaving 
of primordial, civil, and universalistic components" of European collective 
identities has minimized its chances (p. 177). He recognizes, of course, 
that this did not immunize Europe against other kinds of Jacobinism, but 
he does not pursue the reasons. He finds that several European movements 
had fundamentalist features, but declines to exploit the literature on some 
of these, such as Dutch Calvinism, on the grounds that they have not 
been systematically investigated (p. 176). 

How does the Jacobin model apply to the United States? Without delv- 
ing deeply into the particulars of recent evangelical activism, Eisenstadt 
claims that "potential" Jacobin orientations have been stronger among 
conservatives since the 1960s (p. 173). Yet he does not identify many die- 
hard Jacobins. Like others, he stresses that even would-be-fundamental- 
ists were limited in their ambitions by the pluralistic context in which 
they had to operate. Many students of the Christian Right, perhaps too 
skeptical of the term “fundamentalism” to begin with, therefore may соп- 
clude that Eisenstadt's distinctive thesis does not illuminate the case that 
concerns them most. This part of his audience might have wished for a 
finer-grained analysis of the consequences for fundamentalists of operating 
in a pluralistic society. While they will appreciate Eisenstadt's firm stand 
on many controversial issues, they might have found explicit engagement 
with the controversies more persuasive. 

The book displays signs of haste. Martin Marty’s name is misprinted 
on page xiv. Not all cited literature is in the "selected" bibliography. Very 
long quotes (more than three whole pages from Nulifer Góle, almost a 
page from a book review) interrupt the argument. Lists of points (e.g., 
three “tensions” followed by four “contradictions”; pp. 62—65) hamper the 
narrative flow. Occasionally, the reader has to unpack a statement such 
as, "It was the combination of deep-rooted Protestant orientations prev- 
alent in many sectors of American society which constituted a basic com- 
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ponent of its premises and perceptions in many sectors of American society 
of the weakening of the religious components in the construction of Amer- 
ican collective identity that has given rise to evangelistic . . . movements" 
(p. 173). 

Eisenstadt gives ample reason to think that fundamentalism has a 
bright future. The fissures in modernity appear deep; conditions for the 
rise of fundamentalism are ripe in many places. Yet he ventures few 
predictions. His actual conclusion is guarded: “It is this combination of, 
on the one hand, the growing diversity of the continuous reinterpretations 
of modernity with, on the other, the development of multiple global trends 
and mutual reference points, that is characteristic of the contemporary 
scene" (p. 207). How strong, readers may wonder, will be the fundamen- 
talist role in those “reinterpretations”? Will fundamentalists make the 
global pendulum swing away from pluralistic visions of modern society? 


Catholic Identity: Balancing Reason, Faith, and Power. By Michele Dil- 
lon. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1999. Pp. x+289. $59.95 
(cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Mary Jo Neitz 
University of Missouri 


In this book, Michelle Dillon asks if committed Roman Catholics can 
escape the power of their church by staying within the church. Dillon’s 
answer is yes. Dillon studied three single-issue groups, all composed of 
individuals who define themselves as Catholics but have chosen to stay 
within the Catholic church while opposing some of its policies: Dignity 
argues that gay men and lesbians should be recognized as Catholics in 
good standing and allowed access to the sacraments of the church, in- 
cluding communion, marriage and (for men) ordination; the Women’s 
Ordination Conference promotes the ordination of women; Catholics for 
a Free Choice argues for reproductive choice. 

Dillon chose to study these organizations because she believes that they 
enact the radically democratic emancipatory project initiated by the Sec- 
ond Vatican Council of locating the authority within Roman Catholicism 
among “the people of God.” In addition, she interviewed theologians and, 
for purposes of comparison, mailed a questionnaire to members of a con- 
servative Catholic organization. Given that, following Vatican П, popes 
Paul VI and John Paul II reasserted the authority of the hierarchy (the 
Magisterium), Dillon argues groups such as those she studied are impor- 
tant Гог what they can tell us about the continuing power struggle within 
the Roman Catholic church. 

This book can be read as a dialogue with the ideas of Michel Foucault 
and Jürgen Habermas. Dillon appreciates Foucault's understanding of 
the importance of culture and his critical analysis of power relations, yet 
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departs from what she sees as his pessimism about the possibility of change 
within institutions through language or other institutional procedures. She 
prefers Habermas's vision of communicative action, where people use 
language in reasoned dialogues to achieve consensus and negotiate plans 
for mutually agreed upon action. At the same time, she takes issues with 
Habermas's dismissal of religion. She argues that faith and reason are 
not mutually exclusive, and she suggests that the individuals she studies 
use the church's own doctrine to dispute the reasonableness of the po- 
sitions taken by church officials. She argues that, despite power in- 
equalities between the speakers, reason can be the arbiter of competing 
claims and that the dialogue succeeds in reducing the power of the church 
hierarchy. 

Despite my sympathy for her cultural approach, I do not find her 
arguments to be altogether convincing. Dillon wants to demonstrate that 
the Catholic church is inherently pluralistic and contains within itself 
resources for change agents may use to move the institution in a pro- 
gressive direction. The three groups she has chosen to study all contest 
the Vatican's positions, thus displaying what Dillon, following Habermas, 
calls interpretive autonomy. Like Dillon, I find the existence of interpretive 
autonomy in this context to be fascinating, but I do not see signs that the 
hierarchy is changing in response to a dialogue with the interpretations 
of those who oppose its authority. 

In writing this review, I tried to think about how Dillon could have 
convinced me that something like Habermas's communicative action is 
occurring in the Roman Catholic church today. As someone who left 
Roman Catholicism over the issues the people Dillon studies continue to 
pursue, I was very interested in hearing how it was possible for them to 
continue to struggle for change in the institution. The voices of the people 
Dillon studied, however, are barely audible in this book. She tells us; she 
does not show us. Despite extensive research with groups in what should 
be just the right locations, the data here is subordinated to Dillon's own 
argument with the sociological theorists and her use of that theory for 
her own emancipatory project within the Catholic church. 

To take the example of Dignity, I would like to know how members 
of Dignity negotiate and perform their multiple identities. It would be 
interesting to know how these activists understand their Catholic identity 
differently than the undoubtably more numerous gay and lesbian Cath- 
olics who have left the church entirely or who are not publicly out in 
their worship communities. In this book, we learn little about how the 
marginality of women or gay men or lesbians within Catholic Church 
contributes to their "selection of symbols that serve their emancipatory 
purposes" or to "the use of those symbols demonstrates their integration 
with the tradition," (p. 206). The book will be of greatest interest to those 
who care about the struggles of progressive groups for legitimacy within 
the Catholic church. Those whose primary interest is the groups them- 
selves, or how Catholic identity is produced and maintained in contexts 
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of pluralism both within and outside of the church, may find themselves 
disappointed. For this reader, the irony here is that knowing more about 
the practices through which these people maintain a sense of themselves 
as Catholics might have in fact given me greater grounds for accepting 
the argument that prochange Catholics meaningfully contest the authority 
of the hierarchy. 


Nations and. Religion: Perspectives on Euvope and Asia. Edited by Peter 
van der Veer and Harmut Lehmann. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1999. Pp. vi--231. $55.00 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


Geneviéve Zubrzycki 
University of Chicago 


This volume takes a position against the commonplace and still-dominant 
view of the relationship between nationalism and religion. In the literature 
on the nation and nationalism, causal claims have often been implicitly 
and explicitly made between the decline of religion and the rise of na- 
tionalism, roughly as follows: The emergence and rise of nationalism as 
an ideology and as an organizing principle is linked to the general trend 
of the secularization and modernization of society. In view of this alleged 
correlation, nationalism's success is causally related to religion's demise. 
But if we accept this view, this volume asks, how can we understand and 
explain national identities in which religious symbols and beliefs play a 
salient role, other than by treating them as a residue or “survival” from 
а premodern period and thereby attributing to them some primordial 
atavistic, or reactionary quality? How can we understand and explain 
cases where, in certain contexts, religion and national identity merge, 
intersect, fuse, overlap, or reinforce each other? 

Interest in the relationship between religion and the nation form has 
increased in recent years, following waves of so-called “religious nation- 
alisms." The main contribution of Nation and Religion: Perspectives on 
Europe and Asia, an interdisciplinary conference volume gathering papers 
by eminent scholars in history, anthropology, political science, and relig- 
lous studies, is to show the inaccuracy of the (Western) evolutionist- 
functionalist model by demonstrating through rich historical analysis that 
religion is not part of some prior stage, but very much present in the 
modern world—East and West. The essays highlight the roles of religion 
in defining the nation and its discourse, as well as in shaping nationalist 
practices. The various papers seek to demonstrate, at least for colonial 
and postcolonial contexts, that religious identities not only do not dis- 
appear with the creation of the modern nation, but in fact assist in this 
process and can even be strengthened by it. The model is thankfully not 
dogmatic: In many cases, religions provide an already extant cultural 
grammar and ritual repertoire readily transformable into new markers 
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closely associated with the nation and its narrative (notions of the chosen 
people, sacrifice, collective salvation, and ancestor cults); but nationalisms 
are also reworked into new, more politically salient religious movements. 
For example, as Harry Harootunian argues in his essay on the Vasukuni 
shrine in postwar Japan, the (re)appearance of religious forms in mod- 
ernizing societies may not be best understood as a reaction against mo- 
dernity, or the simple metamorphosis of religion into nationalism—an 
argument too often made. To the contrary, he shows that "the rearticu- 
lation of a religious memory in (national) institutional form is a condition 
of modern, secular society, not a rejection of it" (p. 144). 

By comparing how religion and the nation intersect, overlap, and com- 
pete with each other in discourses and practices in Britain, the Nether- 
lands, India, and Japan, the authors moreover hope to destroy the widely 
disseminated idea of “Western exceptionalism,” or at least to question the 
classical opposition between a *supposedly secular modern West and a 
religious backward Rest" (p. 4). In the editors' view, "The location of 
religion in the modern world should . . . be addressed in relation to the 
historical emergence of the modern idea of the nation and its spread over 
the world" (p. 4). 

Nation and Religion suffers from problems common to and perhaps 
inevitable in edited volumes. Despite a strong introduction by the editors 
(taken with Talal Asad's entry, the most useful for sociologists), clearly 
outlining its theoretical and empirical scope, it is often easy to lose the 
theoretical thread through the minute analysis of specific cases. The 
essays are of unequal quality; some are only descriptive historical, at their 
worst even anecdotal for the nonregional specialist, and fail to clearly 
relate back to the argument set forth in the editors? introduction. Others 
suffer from poor editing. Taken as a whole, though, the volume succeeds 
at articulating a coherent critique of the dominant paradigm as it 
applies to the study of nationalism and proposes an interesting historical- 
comparative research agenda for a pressing contemporary issue. Its main 
merit, however, will not be found in its felling of the great oaks, *modern, 
civilized Occident" versus “mystical, barbaric Orient”—for manifold are 
the works that have energetically tugged that theoretical saw—but rather 
in its articulation of the subtle, complex ways in which religion and the 
nation form are historically imbricated. 


Containing Nationalism. By Michael Hechter. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2000. Pp. xii+256. $29.95. 


David D. Laitin 
Stanford University 


In this stimulating book, Michael Hechter combines his early work on 
peripheral nationalism and the cultural division of labor with his more 
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recent contributions on the microfoundations of group solidarity. The 
governing insight of this book is that nationalism is a form of collective 
action that supplies jointly produced goods. For nationalism to emerge, 
therefore, people must be dependent on these goods, and the nation must 
be sufüciently organized to monitor successfully contributions toward and 
use of those goods. 

This perspective gives Hechter an original answer to a burning question 
in the nationalism literature: Why did it take nations (which are ancient) 
so long to exhibit nationalism? Hechter's answer is that when nations are 
congruent with governing authority (and in the premodern empires they 
were, as the technologies of control permitted only indirect rule), the 
benefits of nationalism were minimal, since nations were already supply- 
ing and monitoring their jointly produced goods, doing so through a 
subcontract from central authority. But with modern technology, direct 
rule was less costly and promised higher taxes to central rulers. Autocrats 
seeking to maximize power therefore instituted direct rule and sought to 
homogenize culturally the populations within their realms in order to 
facilitate and legitimate their power grabs. State-building nationalism was 
the rational strategy of rulers to legitimate direct rule. 

In its wake, peripheral nationalism was a rational response to the ero- 
sion of governing authority in the hands of the not-yet-assimilated nations 
within states instituting direct rule. (And therefore, counter to Ernest 
Gellner's classic theory, it was not the literacy needs of industrialization, 
but the autonomy-denying imposition of direct rule that connected mo- 
dernity to separatist nationalism.) 

Not all groups with ethnic differences from the state-bearing nation 
developed strong national sentiments under conditions of direct rule. Only 
those whose costs for group mobilization were low—namely, those united 
with one another but separate from others in a cultural division of la- 
bor—developed such sentiments. And not all states with a cultural di- 
vision of labor faced national rebellions, but only those that remained 
centralized (increasing the demand by peripheral nations for sovereignty) 
or collapsed (lowering the costs for such nations to make sovereignty 
demands). The book ends with a plea for centralization of justice, police, 
and defense, with decentralization of social and economic functions, as a 
prescription for ameliorating the worst symptoms of nationalism. 

The principal achievement of this book is theoretical parsimony. Its 
principal problem is lack of conceptual clarity. Key concepts, such as 
indirect rule, are radically underspecified. Indirect rule means in some 
cases high levels of governmental decentralization. At other times, it 
means congruence of substate governing units with territorial boundaries 
of nations living within states. Thus Hechter’s portrayal of Ottoman his- 
tory, the case that supposedly illustrates the implications of change from 
indirect to direct rule, is inconclusive. Hechter claims that the timar system 
Gn which estates in all provinces were given to military officers, who 
themselves were regularly circulated throughout the realm) was evidence 
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of indirect rule, even though £imar-holders bore no relationship to the 
national identities of the rural populaces among whom they lived. It seems 
that this system of rule (confounded by the parallel reliance on the reli- 
giously based millet system) could be coded as indirect or direct, perhaps 
subject to the knowledge of the values on the dependent variable. Later 
on in this vignette, Hechter claims that the centralizing Tanzimat reforms 
responded to nationalist uprisings in Serbia and Greece. But that seems 
.to be evidence for the claim that centralization resulted from peripheral 
nationalism and not the other way around. 

The concept of governing authority is also ambiguous. Hechter’s initial 
formulation defines it as that territorial unit that provides the bulk of 
social order, but his final formulation suggests that governing authority 
can still be considered decentralized even if central authorities retain 
police functions. Consequently, empirical evidence for the claim that na- 
tionalism is contained to the extent to which governing authority and 
nations are congruent is subject to changing criteria for the coding of the 
key independent variable. His statistical test for this claim uses fiscal 
centralization as а proxy for direct rule, uncomfortably putting institu- 
tionally impoverished countries that rely solely on custom's duties for 
revenue in the category of centralized. The absence of a clear specification 
for governing authority mars Hechter's test of the impact of centralization 
on peripheral rebellion. 

Containing Nationalism is nonetheless a tour de force. With the simple 
elaboration of the mechanisms of group formation and solidarity, and 
cognizant of the shaping force of government institutions, Hechter is able 
to provide a coherent and differentiated account of the modern origins 
of nationalism, the salience of national identity, the demand for sover- 
eignty, and the ability of various governing institutions to contain the 
violent potential of nationalism. While the main text is forceful and co- 
herent, nearly 2596 of the book's pages are made up of erudite endnotes 
that form a coda on the principal arguments. Text and coda together serve 
up an intellectual treat. 


Divided in Unity: Identity, Germany, and the Berlin Police. By Andreas 
Glaeser. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000. Pp. ix-- 383. $27.50. 


Martha Lampland 
University of California, Зап Diego 


А curious puzzle Нез at the heart of Andreas Glaeser's skillful ethnography 
chronicling the unification of the police forces of West Germany (FGR) 
and the former East Germany (GDR). The dominant reason given for 
unifying Germany was a shared nationality. Yet as Glaeser convincingly 
illustrates, the process of unification has foundered on the shoals of 
cultural difference—often subtle, sometimes quite profound differ- 
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ences—between the peoples once found on either side of the Berlin Wall. 
Studying the police was an inspired choice, given the centrality of political 
consolidation to Germany's transition. Fieldwork was conducted among 
the reconstituted police force in a district in Berlin, and later Potsdam; 
research was conducted between 1994 and 1996. The relative proportion 
of Easterners and Westerners varied in the two sites, giving the author 
a valuable comparative framework to consider the social processes of 
discomfort, distrust, confusion, and accommodation. Participant- 
observation was supplemented by interviews with former police officers 
and officials throughout the police bureaucracy, the analysis of laws and 
regulations, as well as archival materials (unpublished files, memoirs, 
discussion papers). The ethnography is comprehensive, addressing a va- 
riety of social arenas: spatial, temporal, organizational, workaday, and 
moral. 

Glaeser's analysis is based on the hermeneutics of existential philosophy. 
In this view, identity—defined as the meaning of self—is produced 
through identifications, a repetitive and, if reconfirmed, stabilizing pro- 
cess. A strength of Glaeser's analysis resides precisely in the emphasis 
upon process, shifting the focus away from a fixed identity to its pro- 
duction in everyday social interaction. As he states on page 10, “Identities 
are thus like snapshots, the provisional results of an ongoing process of 
interpretation of selves, one’s own as well as others’.” Moreover, meaning 
arises in context; accordingly, the process of identification must be ana- 
lyzed contextually. This approach is ideally suited to the study of the 
transformative project of unification. Although Glaeser does not dwell at 
length on the processes of identification during the socialist period (or 
concomitantly, the capitalist period of West Germany), his interpretations 
of disparate beliefs, views, and practices are always grounded in the 
divergent histories of the FGR and GDR. This is an important corrective 
to the mistaken nationalist assumptions underlying unification, and also 
to much current work on the transition that tends to slight the significance 
of the 1948—89 period to dilemmas in the present. 

Building on Kenneth Burke's theory of identification, Glaeser examines 
the process of identification as a shifting set of relationships between 
sameness and difference. He uses the standard tropes of metaphor, me- 
tonymy, and synecdoche to illuminate how identification proceeds: what 
sort of relations are asserted or contested in close personal interaction or 
broader social commentary. The modes or styles of identification are fur- 
ther nuanced by Glaeser's interpretations of narrative emplotments: for 
example, romantic, tragic, satiric, comic. With these tools in hand, Glaeser 
offers subtle interpretations of clashes and misunderstandings between 
members of the police force (most of whom are policemen). Glaeser es- 
chews the convenience of univocal interpretations of these dense, indeed 
overdetermined symbolic forms, couched as they are in a long history of 
gender, sexual, ethnic, and class-based inequalities. Though much of what 
Glaeser discusses is the rescripting of inequality, he pays less attention to 
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the structural consequences of Western German domination than might 
be expected of a sociologist observing a restructuring economy and polity. 
Glaeser ends with a sound theoretical and empirical critique of post- 
modern theories of the self, demonstrating the inadequacy of these ap- 
proaches for sociological studies of identity. 

My major theoretical complaint with the analysis is the implicit as- 
sumption that agency is a conscious act. Much recent work on the in- 
transigence of cultural beliefs has focused on the significance of practice, 
of the lived (but not necessarily conscious) world of “taken-for-granteds.” 
This is work influenced variously by Gramsci and Bourdieu. While I 
agree with Glaeser's focus on process, I would argue that meaning itself 
is an event far less deliberative or conscious than his narrative analysis 
would suggest. In short, one needs to distinguish between the analytic 
repertoire one marshals to analyze the process of meaning and the manner 
in which these meanings are lived. Poetics may be a practice, but the 
analysis of poetics is insufficient to the study of social practice. Hence it 
would have been nice to have learned how Glaeser distinguishes his ap- 
proach to the production of meaning from the lively studies of practice 
and hegemony so prevalent these days in the ethnographic and historical 
literature. One final point: Glaeser devotes much energy to articulating a 
theory of identity formation, relying extensively on the works of such 
heavies as Barthes, Bakhtin, Johannes Fabian, Northrop Frye, Gadamer, 
Ricoeur, Charles Taylor, and Wittgenstein. His ethnographic details, 
though telling, occupy less space. For this reason, many readers may find 
the book top-heavy. I found the book fascinating, theoretically rich, and 
empirically rewarding. 


The Military Factor in Social Change. Vol. 1, From Provincial to Political 
Society (х+246); vol. 2, The State as Revolution (x+338). By Henry Bar- 
bera. New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Publishers, 1998. $39.95, $49.95. 


Philip S. Gorski 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The title of this book is somewhat deceptive; it suggests a narrow focus 
on military sociology. The subtitles of the two volumes give a more ac- 
curate sense of the actual contents: the impact of war on political culture 
and on institutions. Thus, the field in which this book situates itself is 
not military sociology but historical sociology, and the literature that it 
addresses is the literature on state formation. It should be noted, however, 
that Barbera himself eschews the term “state formation." The topic of his 
book, he insists, is not “the development of the modern state" per se but 
the “revolutionary” transition from “provincial” to “political society,” of 
which it is a part. 

By “political society,” Barbera means “a more or less organized people 
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occupying a delimited geographic area in which no group may mediate 
officially between the individual and the state" (p. 1). A “provincial so- 
ciety,” by contrast, “is a politically decentralized social order organized 
upon personal rather than territorial principles. It is composed of inde- 
pendent corporate groups” (p. 5). The transition from the one to the other, 
he argues, is the product of “exogenous shocks” such as immigration, 
colonization, and intercultural contact, but the greatest shock, he says, is 
the one delivered by war. Indeed, argues Barbera, it is “total war” that 
creates “political society.” 

In this respect, his argument is similar to those advanced by other 
students of state formation, such as Charles Tilly, Brian Downing, and 
Thomas Ertman. Strangely, Barbera does not attempt to situate his work 
in relation to theirs—or that of other contemporary scholars. Instead, he 
frames it as an attack on “modernization theory,” the theory that the 
modern state is the product of social evolution and, in particular, of the 
industrial revolution, a theory that he associates with various figures, 
including Engels, Durkheim, Weber, Tocqueville, and Parsons. He con- 
ducts the attack on two fronts. On the theoretical level, he argues that 
provincial society is undermined by external forces rather than internal 
developments and that the transition to political society is therefore rev- 
olutionary rather than evolutionary. On the empirical level, he argues that 
the rise of political society antedates the onset of the Industrial Revolution, 
and he adduces three examples to support his claim: ancient Greece, 
medieval Sicily, and early modern Prussia. In each of these cases, Barbera 
contends, the experience of “total war” empowered “military bands,” 
which then formed a government, beat down the notables, and gradually 
won over the popular classes. The result, he claims, is a society of “at- 
omized” individuals directly ruled by a “centralizing” elite without the 
benefit and protection of intermediary bodies. 

The book has a number of problems, some of which may already be 
evident. There is, first of all, the issue of framing. Contrary to Barbera’s 
opinion, modernization theory is hardly the “dominant” framework within 
historical sociology, and his attack on it therefore seems ill-placed. Iron- 
ically, the framework that really is dominant at the moment—the view 
that war makes states—is the very one that Barbera espouses. Unfortu- 
nately, Barbera does not make clear how his theory differs from those of 
other bellicists. There are other problems as well. The most irksome one 
is the references, or rather, the lack thereof. For convenience’s sake, Bar- 
bera includes no footnotes or endnotes. I am sure this made the book 
easier to write, but it makes it extremely difficult to evaluate or to use as 
a reference work. Anyone who reads the book closely will also discover 
that it is filled with repetition and redundancy. Phrases, sentences, and 
entire paragraphs appear over and over again. In fact, the entire structure 
of the book is repetitious, since volume 2 summarizes the arguments of 
volume 1 and contains the real meat of the study—the case studies of 
Greece, Sicily, and Prussia. The most serious problem, though, has to do 
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with Barbera's use of typological constructs. The purpose of such con- 
structs, of course, is to throw certain features of social reality into ana- 
lytical relief. Unfortunately, Barbera tends to conflate the constructs with 
the realities and present the historical cases as genuine instances of the 
pure type. Ás a result, he tends to overdraw the contrast between the 
provincial and political societies he discusses and to exaggerate the degree 
to which they approximate the pure type. 

These defects notwithstanding, the book also has a number of important 
strengths. While Barbera's emphasis on war is hardly novel, his treatment 
of it is distinctive. Most bellicists focus on the political economy of war 
and the fiscal demands that standing armies impose on states. By contrast, 
Barbera gives greater attention to the “moral economy" of war; that is, 
to the effects that war has on social values, social relations, and social 
solidarity. Under conditions of war, he contends, merit takes precedence 
over status, the military band takes precedence over the privileged classes, 
and the state takes precedence over the corporate group. Barbera's object 
of analysis is also unusual. While most historical sociologists focus on the 
state, narrowly understood, Barbera forces us to step back and to examine 
the relationship between state and society. In this respect, his approach 
is highly reminiscent of Tocqueville’s—and very much in line with recent 
work on the "developmental state," which emphasizes the importance of 
“state-society relations." Perhaps it is time that more of us follow his lead. 


Regions, Institutions, and Agrarian Change т European History. Ву 
Rosemary L. Hopcroft. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1999. 
Pp. xiv+272. $49.50. 


James Mahoney 
Brown University 


Questions about the causes of agricultural modernization in preindustrial 
Europe have long preoccupied the most thoughtful analysts of macrosocial 
change. Scholars such as Marc Bloch, Barrington Moore, Jr., and Robert 
Brenner all pondered such changes and their role in stimulating the “Great 
Transformation”—that is, commercialization and industrialization along 
with the rise and spread of national states. In this provocative and highly 
original book, Rosemary Hopcroft revisits these classic questions of 
macrohistorical sociology, offering a powerful new argument focused on 
the importance of regional field systems in shaping agricultural modern- 
ization in Europe. 

Hopcroft’s central explanation for agrarian modernization hinges on a 
distinction between two types of rural organization found in late medieval 
and early modern Europe: communal field systems and less communal 
field systems. Communal field systems were agricultural settlements in 
which large open fields of long thin strips of land were occupied by 
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nucleated villages and farmed collectively. These field systems were typ- 
ically part of feudal manors, such that peasant farmers were legally bound 
by lords to labor. By contrast, less communal field systems were char- 
acterized by privately owned lands largely outside of the feudal system, 
including many enclosed agrarian settlements. These less communal sys- 
tems featured a substantial freeholding peasantry, the absence of feudal 
authorities and obligations, and limited levels of community coordination 
and cooperation. 

Drawing on insights from both comparative-historical sociology and 
the new institutional economics, Hopcroft hypothesizes that—ceteris par- 
ibus—agricultural modernization will occur later and less extensively in 
regions with communal field systems. She suggests that the absence of 
clear property rights and a developed market in communal systems 
significantly increases the transaction costs of agrarian modernization. 
Furthermore, the communitarian ethic of these systems is seen as anti- 
thetical to individual innovation and initiative. By contrast, less com- 
munal field systems embody more developed property rights and more 
individualistic cultures, and thus are more conducive to agricultural 
development. 

To test these ideas, Hopcroft considers evidence from two positive cases 
that achieved early and extensive agricultural revolutions (England and 
the Netherlands) and three negative cases that experienced poor agricul- 
tural performance and late agricultural revolutions (France, Germany, 
and Sweden). Several elegant maps illustrate exactly which regions in 
each country were characterized communal and less communal field sys- 
tems. Through a systematic consideration of the historiography on agrar- 
ian development since the 14th century, Hopcroft shows that regions with 
less communal field systems consistently outperformed regions with com- 
munal field systems. Only in a few areas where ecology or other factors 
were highly detrimental to growth did less communal field systems per- 
form poorly relative to communal field systems. 

Given the considerable evidence marshaled by Hopcroft, it is hard to 
dispute the correlation between type of regional field system and level of 
regional agrarian development. This basic finding is a major contribution, 
with substantial implications for how we think about the local history of 
Europe. Nevertheless, the utility of Hopcroft's analysis for explaining the 
success versus failure of particular European countries is more open to 
question. Her argument about field systems is focused at the vegional 
level, and consequently it is less helpful at explaining key variations at 
the national level. АП five of the countries considered by Hopcroft pos- 
sessed substantial areas of both communal and less communal field sys- 
tems, such that systematic variation in field systems does not appear to 
be associated with agricultural performance at the national level. Thus, 
some countries with relatively limited areas of less communal fields were 
successful cases (e.g., the Netherlands), while other countries with exten- 
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sive areas dominated by less communal fields were not successful (e.g., 
Sweden). 

Hopcroft's analysis includes a range of additional variables that might 
account for the differing success of the five countries. Of these variables, 
state policy appears to be the single most important factor influencing 
national-level variations. That is, when state policy was supportive of 
agrarian commercialization and property rights, early agricultural revo- 
lutions were launched (England and the Netherlands); by contrast, when 
state policy was not supportive of commercialization and property rights, 
agricultural revolutions were significantly delayed (France, Germany, and 
Sweden). Unfortunately, Hopcroft's reliance on the new institutional ec- 
onomics approach directs attention away from the key role of the state, 
instead calling attention to the importance of well-functioning free mar- 
kets. As a result, Hopcroft does not address certain state-structural var- 
iables that likely affected the timing and success of national-level agri- 
cultural revolutions, such as the organization of early modern state 
apparatuses and their relationship to agrarian classes. 

Although these criticisms raise questions about aspects of Hopcroft’s 
national-level analysis, they should not detract from the major contri- 
butions of her outstanding regional-level explanation. By identifying and 
theorizing the different field systems present in preindustrial Europe, Hop- 
croft offers the best explanation currently available for understanding 
why agricultural modernization occurred at differential rates within the 
boundaries of particular European countries. 


Capitalists in Spite of Themselves: Elite Conflict and Economic Transi- 
tions in Early Modern Europe. By Richard Lachmann. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2000. Pp. viiit314. $49.95. 


Rebecca Jean Emigh 
University of California, Los Angeles 


This eagerly awaited volume on the European transition to capitalism 
will disappoint no one: it has a hefty central thesis, pointed critiques of 
other major scholars, rigorous theoretical debates, and plentiful historical 
details and argumentation. The book comes at a timely moment, with the 
debates over the nature and direction of economic transformations (to 
capitalism?) in China and postcommunist Europe in full swing. It provides 
an excellent reminder that debates over the transition to capitalism in 
Europe inform research about current economic transformations, while 
also pointing out the important effects of historical context. The title, that 
capitalists make capitalism “їп spite of themselves," is an apt reminder 
that market institutions cannot be transplanted wholesale irrespective of 
social institutions. 

Lachmann's central argument is that conflicts between elites within 
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political units determine where and when capitalism arises. Thus, he 
breaks decisively with Marxist theory, which argues that class conflict is 
the motor of history. Lachmann argues that elites survive by exploiting 
direct producers. Thus, to transform economic relations, first, elites must 
have the capacity vis-à-vis other elites to exploit direct producers and, 
second, they must create capitalist relations. Lachmann stresses that such 
transformations are usually accidental; in fact, actors do not always benefit 
from such changes. Consequently, although actors are rational, that is, 
they try to preserve their benefits, rights, income, wealth, or status; they 
rarely anticipate or control the long-term effects of their actions. 

This argument explains economic outcomes in England, France, Spain, 
the Netherlands, and Florence. The English gentry created capitalist ag- 
ricultural relations, thus laying the groundwork for the industrial revo- 
lution, by attacking peasants! rights to communal land and customary 
holdings. They did so primarily to gain tactical advantages against other 
elites, namely the crown and the clergy. In ancien régime France, endemic 
elite conflict and constantly shifting alliances never gave a single elite the 
capacity to transform agricultural relations extensively. The Habsburg 
political elite ruled the Spanish empire by allying with local aristocrats, 
thereby maintaining the existing precapitalist system. In the Netherlands, 
the lack of a clerical or noble elite created a strong and united urban elite 
that produced the Dutch golden age. Nevertheless, once these urban mer- 
chants gained power, they crystallized into a rigid, oligarchic class, thereby 
delaying a full-scale transition to capitalism. In Florence, though a single 
urban elite eventually triumphed, they refeudalized economic relations 
instead of creating capitalism. 

The volume is an exemplar of comparative analysis. In addition to 
these country comparisons, Lachmann also uses within-country compar- 
isons (England and France) at the county level to show how elite conflict 
determined where landlords could impose heavier feudal dues. Further- 
more, Lachmann nicely highlights the transition to the nation-state over 
time by comparing city-states (the Netherlands, Florence), empires (Spain), 
and modern states (England, France). 

My only small quibble is with Lachmann's explanation of Florence. 
Drawing from Weber, Lachmann argues that the transition to capitalism 
was delayed in Florence because of the presence of politically oriented 
capitalism instead of economically oriented capitalism. However, this ex- 
planation does not seem particularly compelling because Lachmann's ar- 
gument for England rests largely on the outcome of political pro- 
cesses—perhaps even politically oriented capitalism—that produced 
capitalist relations. Furthermore, I would argue, contrary to Lachmann, 
that Florentine elites fundamentally transformed agrarian relations. If 
their actions did not produce industrial capitalism, it was because of the 
structure of urban and rural interactions, not primarily because urban 
elites refeudalized rural Tuscany. However, this is a relatively small de- 
bate, as I heartily applaud Lachmann's overall comparative logic, which 
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goes beyond the usual English and French comparison to include northern 
Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands as sites of likely, if ultimately unsuc- 
cessful transitions to capitalism. Explaining the “close calls" is as impor- 
tant to understanding the transition to capitalism as explaining the ul- 
timate English success. 

Scholars of epochal economic transformations (the market transition, 
globalization, economic development, etc.) are not the only audience for 
this book because Lachmann is adept at entering broad theoretical de- 
bates. Researchers of social movements should be interested in Lach- 
mann's elite model, which allows little room for the genuine influence of 
nonelite actors. Similarly, Lachmann's unabashed structural interpreta- 
tion of the Reformation and Weber's Protestant ethic should engage cul- 
tural sociologists. Finally, his treatment of structure and agency, as well 
as his assessment of the much debated rational choice models, should be 
of general interest to all social scientists. In sum, Lachmann's work is an 
excellent recent treatment of the transition to capitalism, arguably the 
issue that sociology was founded upon and one that continues to be of 
central importance. 


Rational Lives: Norms and Values т Politics and Society. By Dennis 
Chong. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000. Pp. xiii-- 292. $45.00 
(cloth); $18.00 (paper). 


Michael Hechter 
University of Washington 


The agenda that Dennis Chong sets in his new book is as ambitious as 
its title. Rational Lives aims to move beyond the stereotypical distinction 
between “sociological” models that stress cultural factors—such as values 
and norms—as causes of behavior, and “economic” models positing be- 
havior as a function of material and social incentives. Although Chong, 
a political scientist at Northwestern, locates himself firmly in the rational 
choice camp, he takes seriously the idea that people may be largely mo- 
tivated by values and norms. In his view, cultural conflicts are not so 
much the result of incommensurable values; rather, they emanate from 
concrete differences in interests that exist between culturally distinct 
groups. His fundamental premise is that “there is a large element of ra- 
tionality underlying value formation and change, group identification, and 
conflict over social norms and lifestyles” (p. 4). 

That said, Chong is no extremist. He does not go so far as to claim 
that all behavior is driven by interests. Some behavior is public spirited 
and principled, but it is likely to occur only when individuals’ private 
interests are not at risk (p. 64). 

The book’s greatest strength consists of its excellent discussions of the 
shortcomings of currently fashionable noninstrumental explanations of 
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political behavior. Popular arguments about the role of symbols and fram- 
ing in political mobilization are revealed as lacking appropriate causal 
mechanisms. Disputes that are typically discussed exclusively as instances 
of value conflict are deconstructed to uncover their underlying instru- 
mental bases. 

Chong devotes an entire chapter to an ethnographic analysis of a well- 
known instance of the culture wars in Williamson County, Texas. To 
encourage development, the authorities in Williamson County routinely 
provided tax abatements to companies willing to build new plants there. 
Apple Computer was courted and became interested, but when it became 
clear that Apple had a policy that offered benefits to gay couples, the 
authorities were put in a political quandary. Some of their constituents 
were willing to forgo the economic benefits of a new Apple plant to 
safeguard their community's moral fiber; others wanted development de- 
spite their antipathy to Apple's policy. By showing that both camps pre- 
sented consequentialist rather than morally unconditional arguments to 
support their opposing positions, Chong is persuasive that this dispute is 
best analyzed as a straightforward conflict of interests rather than of 
different moral conceptions. 

But Rational Lives is more successful for its diagnosis of the weaknesses 
of previous scholarship than for its suggested cure. The theoretical heart 
of the book consists of Chong's hybrid model of individual choice. At 
first glance, this model seems to give equal weight to norms and values 
(here termed “dispositions”), on the one hand, and to incentives, on the 
other. The incentives category is capacious: included in it are the social 
and material rewards afforded by alternative courses of action, the ar- 
guments offered by others, and the distribution of choices that others 
make. In contrast, norms and values are subjective elements determined 
by socialization over the life course; they depend on the composition of 
the individual's reference groups and the variable attachment individuals 
have to these groups. (Like norms and values themselves, these critical 
factors are exogenous to the model.) In this setup, values, which are 
backward looking and result from past experience, sometimes can override 
present-day incentives in determining behavior. 

This model has a number of shortcomings, however. The first problem 
is definitional. Norms and values are treated as indistinguishable: “social 
norms and values establish ideal forms of behavior, assign priority to 
different points of view and ways of life, and affect individual choice by 
coordinating expectations and increasing the attractiveness of certain al- 
ternatives over others" (p. 5). This rather bloodless conception has a 
strongly game-theoretic cast. His definition makes it difficult to appreciate 
that some norms—footbinding, female genital mutilation, honor and 
dowry killing—entail great personal sacrifice, to say nothing of matters 
of life and death. The standard sociological insight that at least some 
social norms are imbued with a strong sense of moral obligation, and thus 
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are complied with in the absence of sanctions, fits uneasily into Chong’s 
conception. 

Moreover, since norms—unlike values—are often enforced by sanctions, 
their proper place in Chong's model is ambiguous. Whereas Chong treats 
norms and values interchangeably, norms that are supported by effective 
sanctions should operate as incentives, whereas values should operate 
merely as dispositions. 

"These definitional matters aside, Chong argues that norms and values 
tend to adapt to incentives. For example, the incentives that were entailed 
by federal government pressure ultimately led the segregationist South to 
become a more racially tolerant region (pp. 206-10). As Chong puts it, 
stateways change folkways. This proposition means that norms and values 
play—to some undetermined extent—a role that is dependent on, and 
subordinate to, incentives. Yet the nature of this dependence is nowhere 
spelled out in the model. 

In the final analysis, this model is so underspecified and open-ended 
that its empirical implications are obscure. Moreover, the book never 
discusses the challenge of finding reliable and valid measures of subjective 
elements like values. As a result, readers searching for testable hypotheses 
are bound to be disappointed. Anticipating this criticism, at the end of 
the book (pp. 221-22) Chong does sketch some ways that his model may 
potentially be falsified, but this discussion is couched at too high a level 
of generality to be of much guidance to researchers. This problem plagues 
many of the parallel attempts by institutional sociologists to integrate 
structural and cultural analysis. 

Even if this book is hardly the last word, Chong deserves high marks 
for tackling such a difficult task head on. His insistence on combining 
objective and subjective factors in explaining behavior surely is on the 
right track. Given growing interest in this subject, Rational Lives 15 a 
timely contribution. 


Network Exchange Theory. Edited by David Willer. Westport, Conn.: 
Praeger Publishers, 1999. Pp. ху1+336. $75.00 (cloth); $27.95 (paper). 


Michael Macy 
Cornell University 


Sociology has produced scant formal theory tested under controlled con- 
ditions. This book traces the 20-year history of a leading exception, net- 
work exhange theory (NET). In this edited collection, David Willer, one 
of the theory's originators, collates five major contributions to NET pre- 
viously published in the American Sociological Review, Social Forces, 
and Advances in Group Processes. Four new papers report previously 
published NET experiments authored by members of the NET research 
collaborative headed by Barry Markovsky and Michael Lovaglia at the 
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University of Iowa and by Willer and John Skvoretz at the University 
of South Carolina. Willer contributes five additional papers that integrate 
and elaborate these contributions with the evolving theory and trace its 
intellectual history. 

On initial inspection, I questioned the omission of chapters by prom- 
inent research teams working on competing (and equally important) the- 
ories of network exchange. However, a broader collection might have 
detracted from the effort to provide a record of research that developed 
over two decades from a single theoretical foundation (elementary theory). 
Moreover, the book emphasizes the important contributions to NET that 
developed out of challenges by Toshio Yamagishi (weak power) Noah 
Friedkin (network breaks), and Elisa Bienenstock and Phillip Bonacich 
(game-theoretic formulations). 

The book presents a coherent and comprehensive statement of the 
theory and its major contributions. Those teaching graduate seminars in 
formal theory, experimental methods, stratification, game theory, rational 
choice, social exchange, and network theory will find it helpful to have 
a single volume that contains (1) the principal empirical discoveries pre- 
dicted by NET; (2) major controversies involving rival theories; and ed- 
itorial notes that locate each advance within the larger NET research 
program. 

But Willer clearly is aiming for more than a convenient textbook. The 
introductory chapters attribute the theory's impressive research record to 
its nomological method, what Thomas Fararo calls the "physics-like 
interplay between abstract theories, appropriate formalisms, and relevant 
data" (p. 259). Willer also invites broader appreciation of the approach 
by locating the research program within the principal theoretical concerns 
of mainstream sociology: the structural basis of power and inequality. 

In his introduction, Willer answers critics who dismiss NET as a mere 
restatement of the law of monopoly in the theory of the firm. Clearly, 
NET did not originate the idea that monopolies profit from customers 
having no alternative suppliers. But while economists trace the problem 
of monopoly pricing to the absence of competition, NET shows that the 
effects of competition depend decisively on the structure of social relations. 
'The power of any position in an exchange network depends not only on 
the “degree” of a position (the number of potential exchange partners who 
must compete for inclusion) but also on the degree of its alters, of its 
alters’ alters, and so on. A relation added to a socially distant position 
can dramatically increase or decrease the power of the focal position. 
NET provides а method for precisely predicting both the direction and 
magnitude of the change. Fully elaborated, the theory also predicts struc- 
tural changes (such as the location of “breaks” between adjacent nodes), 
as well as the probability that a given position will be excluded. 

In his effort to draw NET closer to the mainstream, Willer may have 
bent the reed too far the other way. The important forebear of NET, he 
contends, is not the psychologically *reductionist" social exchange theory 
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of Homans, Blau, and Emerson but the "structural power" of Marx and 
Weber (pp. 13-14). Workers’ “separation from the means of production" 
leaves them dependent on capitalists with the right то *exclude" them into 
the “industrial reserve army." The same applies to officials separated from 
*the means of administration." 

Although the parallel is instructive, NET remains rooted in social 
exchange theory, not Marx and Weber. The published papers Willer in- 
cluded in the book make 24 references to Homans, Blau, and Emerson, 
none to Marx, and only two to Weber (neither of which credit Weber as 
an important precursor). Like NET, social exchange theory has a model 
of individual action that is no more *reductionist" than the payoff- 
maximization assumption in NET and game theory. Indeed, Emerson's 
1972 "theory of social exchange in which social structure is taken as the 
dependent variable" presages the recent resurgence of interest in the effect 
of power on structure (see, e.g., Simpson and Macy оп coalitions that 
alter network configurations, forthcoming in Social Psychological Quar- 
гету). And NET's reliance on social psychology is readily apparent in 
predictions about the location of network breaks and the preference for 
exchange with high-power actors. 

This complaint is not intended as a criticism. On the contrary, a theory 
of power and inequality that bridges structure and action clearly belongs 
in the mainstream of the discipline (along with game theory, which NET 
incorporates and closely resembles in method and application). That NET 
is also logically rigorous, replicable, and testable under controlled con- 
ditions should encourage those who believe social science is not an 
oxymoron. 


The Demography of Corporations and Industries. By Glenn К. Carroll 
and Michael T. Hannan. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2000. 
Pp. xxx+490. $49.50. 


David Knoke 
University of Minnesota 


During the past quarter century, organizational ecologists created an ex- 
emplary research program of theory construction, refinement, and for- 
malization, rigorous testing, and cumulative empirical evidence that gen- 
erated novel research questions and new substantive insights into 
changing organizational populations. In this tome appraising recent an- 
alytic developments, Glenn Carroll and Michael Hannan advance fresh 
reasons why other sociological specialties should closely attend to this 
paradigm’s remarkable progress. They effectively integrate the conceptual 
framework, theoretical propositions, data collection procedures, statistical 
tools, and research methods essential for investigating the founding, 
growth, decline, transformation, and mortality of organizational popu- 
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lations. Their comprehensive didactic coverage, with frequent referrals 
to advanced sources, presents a persuasive brief for corporate demography 
as a core specialty in organization studies. 

"Corporation" is a general term covering all types of organizations, not 
just business firms but also labor unions, nonprofits, voluntary associa- 
tions, political parties, and government bureaus. “Industry,” while not 
formally defined, corresponds closely to organizational form, a reconcep- 
tualization discussed below. The organizational ecology foundation for 
corporate demography was previously laid by Michael Hannan and John 
Freeman’s classic article and book (“The Population Ecology of Organ- 
izations” [American Journal of Sociology 82 (1977): 929-64] and Organ- 
izational Ecology [Harvard University Press, 1989]). The theoretical cen- 
terpiece is the now-familiar nonlinear density-dependence relationship 
governing vital rates in organizational populations. When a new organ- 
izational form emerges, its growth trajectory depends on the varying im- 
pacts of legitimation and competition as population density (total organ- 
izations) increases. Carroll and Hannan forcefully defend the longitudinal 
investigation of narrow organizational forms as the sole design capable 
of estimating key change parameters. True to this mandate, their book 
intensely scrutinizes a handful of populations spanning decades: auto- 
mobiles, beer brewing, winemaking, credit unions, banks, labor unions, 
and newspapers. 

Carroll and Hannan tackle issues ranging from basic research design 
and data collection decisions (with detailed looks at historical directories 
and data files structures) to sophisticated logical proposition testing and 
event-history analysis techniques. (They note sections where readers with 
basic calculus and logic training should fare better.) They dissect empirical 
attempts to disentangle the interaction of organizational size and age, 
concluding that age-dependent processes remain an “extremely compli- 
cated issue" for corporate demography (p. 47). In addition to liabilities of 
newness and smallness, corporate demographers must grapple with ad- 
olescence, obsolescence, and senescence effects on population growth and 
mortality rates. Among their important contributions are the formalization 
of age dynamic theories; a logical reconstruction of Hannan and Free- 
man's verbally ambiguous inertia theory, which *demonstrates the sound- 
ness of the original argument" (p. 367); and empirical analyses of “рге- 
producers" in the automobile industry, which extends density dependence 
to this hazy mobilization phase. In the concluding part, Carroll and Han- 
nan sketch some plausible impacts of regulation and legislation on the 
telephony and banking industries, and corporate downsizing effects on 
job mobility and pension benefits. Asserting that cost-benefit maximizing 
analyses favored by economists can overlook key insights, they argue that 
"corporate demographic might potentially play a large role . . . in uncov- 
ering any unintended consequences of rules and institutions" (p. 422). 
Perhaps that is so, but uncovering policy influences ultimately requires 
more sustained and rigorous analyses than hinted here. 
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A significant development, coauthored with Laszlo Pólós, proposes to 
redefine organizational form using institutionalist connotations. Rejecting 
prior conventions that emphasize core features or network ties, the the- 
orists recast form as a special kind of identity accepted within a class of 
corporate actors. Cultural codes or rules delineate the organizational iden- 
tity, specify population boundaries, and sanction violators whose depar- 
tures from the identity cause peer evaluations to plummet. *We claim that 
an identity constrains what an organization would/could do and what is 
expected and not expected of it" (p. 68). A prime case is the rapid rise of 
microbreweries and brewpubs as new organizational identities competing 
in niche markets not served by traditional beer brewers. Unfortunately, 
the conceptual chapter 15 poorly integrated with the other empirical anal- 
yses examining populations involved in conventional industrial products 
and services. The identity-based form is also unconnected to five “basic 
model types" of employment relations (having similar attachment, selec- 
tion, and control features) empirically identified among Silicon Valley 
high-tech startups. Nor is this new concept tied explicitly to theoretical 
interpretations of legitimacy as a driver of density-dependence processes. 
The recency of their redefinition grants researchers substantial license in 
designing future demographic projects. 

The Demography of Corporations and Industries seems destined to be- 
come the standard reference and a rich source of research proposals. But 
it is also a manifesto calling organizational demography to *move further 
towards its establishment as a field of social science inquiry," akin to 
human demography (p. xxii). Carroll and Hannan admirably chronicle 
the first steps toward legitimizing organizational demography as a distinct 
specialist form. Competitive processes unfolding this century will shape 
the ultimate trajectory of this institutionalization. 


Values at Work: Employee Participation Meets Market Pressure at Mon- 
dragon. By George Cheney. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1999. 
Pp. xviii+ 189. $35.00. 


Peter Ackers 
Loughborough University 


Values at Work is an ambitious theoretical and research study that filters 
a discussion of employee participation and organizational communications 
through the lens of the famous Mondragon group of Basque worker co- 
operatives. Cheney traces the response of an established “democratic” 
organizational culture to the external pressures of economic globalization 
wedded to orthodox capitalist conceptions of the customer and the market. 
Chapter 1 argues that democratic values are highly plastic, ambiguous, 
and subject to consiant debate and redefinition. In recent years, the cult 
of the “customer” has undermined older notions of industrial citizenship 
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and interposed new direct forms of employee involvement geared to cus- 
tomer satisfaction and business performance. These worker cooperatives 
are presented as an ideal test of how democracy at work holds up in this 
new environment. 

Chapter 2 outlines Mondragon's development, highlighting three par- 
ticular cooperatives. Chapter 3 draws on documentary and interview ma- 
terial to survey the shifting sands of the internal debate about industrial 
democracy. On the one hand, we hear managers advocating forms of 
employee involvement, total quality management, and customer service 
that sound little different from what we might encounter at any large 
Anglo-American company. On the other, we come across a rearguard of 
resistance from shop floor workers and cooperative traditionalists clinging 
to the older and more distinctive democratic rhetoric of worker ownership, 
representation, and control. In the closing two chapters, the author draws 
broader lessons for the future of Mondragon and for the more general 
tension between global marketization and traditions of industrial democ- 
racy. His message seems to be that, yes, corporate capitalist culture is 
encroaching on other, more democratic ways of organizing business; but, 
no, the process is far from complete—the End of History is not yet here. 
Still, for all the protestations about ambiguity and openness, the progress 
of global business ideology seems as inexorable as the tide engulfing an 
isolated sandcastle. 

This short book is chock full of theories and arguments drawn from 
sociotechnical systems, political theory, the sociology of religion, and many 
other disciplines. One key argument is that apparently *hard" economic 
factors—like “the market" and “the customer"—are, in large part, social 
constructions or ideological rationalizations for the new capitalism. The 
range of literature surveyed is itself remarkable, including good coverage 
of British writing on employee involvement, quality, and customers. There 
is а sociological price, however, for this intellectual ambition. 

At times, the books takes on the character of an overextended essay 
on how the commodified language of consumer capitalism is undermining 
older, more authentic concepts of democracy. From a European perspec- 
tive, a notable silence is the contribution of trade unions to effective 
industrial democracy. Mondragon shares with American human resource 
management (НКМ) practice a hostility toward independent union rep- 
resentation, ostensibly because members already own and control their 
company. Numerous quotes suggest, however, that ordinary employees 
are dissatisfied with this perspective. In addition to cooperative ideology 
and the managerial discourse of customer-orientated employee involve- 
ment, we should hear the argument of industrial relations pluralism that 
strong, effective unions underpin effective worker participation. In terms 
of current European Union thinking, this would link to macro- and micro- 
level traditions of social partnership involving unions and to statutory 
works council structures. There may still be a “third way” for European 
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industrial relations, which includes strong representative structures that 
extend well beyond the workplace. 

Equally, this seems a rather summary excursion into the huge and 
distinctive literature on the cooperative movement—one which leaves 
little time to explore important differences, such as those between the 
British consumer model and the Spanish producer version. It raises the 
question, also, of whether such a singular movement is really a good basis 
for wider generalization about organizational trends. A “thick description” 
of the changing character of working life in a worker cooperative might 
have been still more valuable. Cheney clearly has the material for this, 
having conducted numerous detailed interviews and visited many differ- 
ent workplaces. Yet, he opts not to develop this into a series of concen- 
trated case-study accounts of working life in the three cooperatives where 
he conducted most research. In consequence, we gain little real sense of 
how old and new participation structures and techniques work on the 
ground. What we get instead is some interesting, but rather decontex- 
tualized analysis of the discourse of participation. To conclude, this is a 
worthwhile and interesting study, full of bright ideas about the future of 
work and employee participation. But somewhere inside there is an even 
richer empirical work struggling to get out. 


Office Ladies and Salaried Men: Power, Gender and Work in Japanese 
Companies. By Yuko Ogasawara. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1998. Pp. xi-- 221. $45.00 (cloth); $15.95 (paper). 


Kevin D. Henson 
Loyola University of Chicago 


Yuko Ogasawara’s Office Ladies and Salaried Men is an intriguing eth- 
nography of gendered power relations in the Japanese workplace. Using 
evidence from six months of participant-observation as a clerical worker 
in a large Japanese bank and 60 in-depth interviews with female and 
male workers, Ogasawara challenges us to recognize the power of the 
officially weak (office ladies) in their relationships with the officially pow- 
erful (salaried men). She argues that although office ladies’ (OLs) dead- 
end jobs require them to perform menial clerical tasks, serve tea, and act 
as assistants to career-track salaried men, they are not simply oppressed 
and passive “flowers of the workplace"—OLs actively resist men's au- 
thority and manipulate salaried men for their own gain. In the end, how- 
ever, Ogasawara’s analysis reveals that the weapons OLs employ recreate 
and naturalize the gender segregation of the workplace. 

Ogasawara begins with a review of the extensive gender segregation 
of the Japanese labor market and a rich description of the daily work of 
OLs. She notes that men are recruited for the “integrated track” with its 
promises of “lifetime” employment and internal promotion, while women 
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are assumed to be temporary interlopers in the workplace and recruited 
almost exclusively for the “clerical track," regardless of educational at- 
tainment or stated career goals. 

Despite this overt discrimination, OLs rarely organized to challenge the 
official hierarchies of their male-dominated workplaces. Indeed, Ogasa- 
wara argues that solidarity was difficult for OLs to achieve given the 
emphasis on OLhood as a temporary life stage and the *multiple criss- 
crossing lines of division among OLs,” such as the disparities between 
organizational status (based primarily on tenure), educational back- 
ground, and age. 

While OLs rarely challenged structural arrangements, they did resist, 
individually and sometimes collectively, the authority of men they deemed 
arrogant, discourteous, inept, or stingy. Ogasawara documents how OLs 
resisted or troubled individual men through gossip, popularity polls, and 
withholding their cooperation with work tasks. Gossip could be partic- 
ularly damaging to a salaried man's career since reputation, including 
one's ability to manage others, determined access to promotion. The pop- 
ularity polls of Valentine's Day chocolates (given to men from women) 
and farewell flowers (sent to the departing man's new office) were concrete 
signs of respect or disrespect. As Ogasawara remarks, *The difference 
between a popular and not-so-popular man was shamelessly exposed in 
the open office environment, as the former was showered with chocolates 
.. . Whereas the latter received only a scanty number of ‘ultra-obligatory’ 
chocolates" (pp. 102—3). Indeed, the OLs in Ogasawara's office reveled in 
delivering the subtly insulting "gifts" of fewer, late, or broken chocolates 
to disliked men. Finally, because OLs are rarely held individually ac- 
countable for their work (with rewards or punishments), they can trouble 
an individual man by refusing to take any initiative with his work, de- 
clining to do him favors, forgetting to do his work, telling tales to the 
powerful personnel department, or shutting him out with sósukan (total 
neglect). Ironically, OLs are able to resist in these ways because their 
organizational exclusion from meaningful merit reviews and promotional 
ladders guarantees that they have little to lose. 

Consequently, Ogasawara argues that men, in order to succeed at work, 
must curry favor with OLs through lavishing them with treats, souvenirs, 
and White Day gifts. As Ogasawara astutely notes, *Discriminatory com- 
pany policies have ironically deprived [men] of other effective means of 
controlling women" (pp. 153—54). Interestingly, Ogasawara notes how the 
wives of salaried men, especially those who have work experience, take 
an active role in staving off trouble with OLs for their husbands by 
ensuring that appropriate treats and gifts are given out. (The paradox of 
nonworking women protecting their family's class position through re- 
inforcing existing gender relations in the workplace is an interesting issue 
left unexplored). 

Ultimately, the resistance of OLs recreates and naturalizes gender as- 
sumptions (e.g., that women are more emotional and less committed to 
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work) in the Japanese workplace. As Ogasawara succinctly states, *Dis- 
criminatory company policies may require men and women to assume 
different attitudes toward their work, but such differences are understood 
and legitimized in terms of gender" (p. 165). 

Ogasawara's analysis is convincing and entertaining. However, I fin- 
ished the book wondering how and when gender relations in the Japanese 
workplace might change—this is primarily a story about the maintenance 
of the gender status quo. I would like to know, for example, more about 
the experiences of the few women currently hired onto the integrated 
track. What is the character of the relationships between these “salaried 
women" and their OLs? Although Ogasawara alerts us to these anomalous 
cases, she does not explore them. Nonetheless, this is a valuable addition 
to the international literature on women and work. 


Women, Body, Desire in Post-Colonial India: Narratives of Gender and 
Sexuality. By Jyoti Puri. New York: Routledge, 1992. Pp. xiv+234. $65.00 
(cloth); $17.99 (paper). 


Mrinalini Sinha 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 


What Mary E. John and Janaki Nair referred to as the “conspiracy of 
silence regarding sexuality in India” (4 Question of Silence: The Sexual 
Economies of Modern India [Kali for Women, 1993] is slowly beginning 
to be challenged in both popular and academic discourses as well as in 
contemporary political movements in India. Jyoti Puri's Women, Body, 
Desire in Post-Colonial India is a product of, and a contribution to, this 
new visibility of sexuality in the Indian context. Its particular object of 
study, however, is the production and regulation of a normative hetero- 
sexual urban middle-class womanhood in contemporary India. At the 
center of the study, therefore, are a series of interviews that the author 
conducted with 54 urban middle-class women in Mumbai and New Delhi 
in the summer of 1994. 

Yet this sample is meant to be neither exhaustive nor representative in 
any simple way of urban middle-class female experience in India. It offers, 
instead, a glimpse into the mechanisms by which middle- and upper-class 
women's bodies, sexualities, and gender identities are regulated. These 
personal narratives of gender and sexuality—covering such topics as the 
onset of menarche, sexual violence, erotic sexuality, marriage and mother- 
hood—demonstrate the ways in which cultural notions of normality are 
internalized, reproduced, and challenged in the lived experiences of 
women. Ultimately, therefore, it is the strategies of social control and 
resistance in these personal narratives that motivate this study of the 
relation between sexuality and power in contemporary India. 

The regulation of urban middle-class womanhood, as Puri demon- 
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strates, is implicated in both nationalist and transnational discourses. To 
the extent that these narratives of gender and sexuality bear traces of 
competing, and yet coexisting, nationalist and transnational discourses, 
their regulating and normalizing strategies cannot be ascribed only to 
“India” and to “indianness.” The study itself, however, begins with an 
analysis of state-sponsored sex education literature in India that is shown 
to be saturated with notions of national cultural identity. Yet, as Puri also 
demonstrates, its simultaneous investment in classical liberal strategies of 
regulating gender and sexuality makes an exclusive analytical emphasis 
on the Indian nation-state difficult to sustain. This intersection between 
the “national” and the “transnational” is repeatedly foregrounded in Puri's 
discussion of the personal narratives of gender and sexuality. On the one 
hand, for example, women's narratives on menarche and early menstru- 
ation are shown as shaped by a discourse of national *Indian" cultural 
traditions. Yet, on the other hand, the very scientific-medical lens through 
which menstruation is interpreted, as well as the dominant discourse of 
personal hygiene that dominates these women's narratives on menstru- 
ation, speak of a broader class-based regulation of women's bodies and 
sexualities across national boundaries. Similarly, women's narratives on 
erotic sexuality invoke both a nationally defined notion of sexual respect- 
ability in which premarital nonchastity is stigmatized as un-Indian and 
a transnational discourse in which the fusion of love and sex—the “его- 
ticization of love and the romanticization of sex" (p. 116)—subverts strict 
adherence to premarital chastity in certain cases. The point, however, is 
that the transnational cultural discourse serves both to enable and to limit 
the expression of sexuality for these middle-class women. This is especially 
evident when these women's narratives are read, as Puri does in the final 
chapter of the book, alongside “queer narratives" produced by organi- 
zations and publications in India and among the South Asian diaspora 
in the United States in support of gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgendered 
identities. The queer narratives—no less than the heterosexual narratives 
of urban middle-class women—are riven by the contrasting claims of 
national and transnational discourses. This is clearly an ambitious book 
that is concerned as much with the regulation of normative aspects of 
gender and sexuality more broadly as with its particular manifestation in 
contemporary India. For so long as women's narratives on menarche, 
sexual violence, erotic sexuality, marriage, and motherhood rest on the 
supposed naturalness of the sexed body, they become the means for nor- 
malizing hegemonic codes of heterosexuality and womanhood that are 
simultaneously inflected according to a logic of national cultures and 
shaped by a much more universal ensemble of bourgeois discourses. 
What Women, Body, Desive in Post-Colonial India manages to do in 
the process is to challenge various received notions about sexuality in 
India. So, for example, the role of *soft porn" in middle-class women's 
narratives about sexual pleasure and desire clearly destabilizes any stereo- 
typical notions about women's relation to sex in India. What we have 
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here, then, is a relation between sexuality and power that rests not so 
much on the traditional framework of sexual repression—only one of 
numerous possible discourses—rather, on the normalizing effects pro- 
duced in multiple discourses of sexuality and desire. One contribution of 
this study, indeed, is to demonstrate that the *deployment of sexuality"—in 
Michel Foucault's sense—serves as a dense transfer point for power re- 
lations in India as much as in the West (p. 132). It is thus in the very 
constructions of normality as well as of sexual pleasure and desire that 
strategies of social control reside. The further contribution of this study 
is its emphasis on women's narratives themselves that reveal the role of 
internalization and self-regulation in reproducing normative aspects of 
gender and sexuality. Often, in fact, women's personal narratives also 
draw upon the dual resources of national and transnational cultural dis- 
courses to disrupt and redefine normative hegemonic codes. Finally, and 
perhaps most important, this study goes a long way toward challenging 
the popular framework of Western versus non-Western or "traditional" 
versus “Westernized” in the traditional scholarship on gender and sexuality 
in India. Of particular note, indeed, is the nuanced discussion of “arranged 
marriages” and “love marriages" that refuses to fit into the paradigm of 
a progressive modernization or Westernization of traditional Indian cul- 
tural norms (рр. 135-45). 

One could certainly quibble with this or that aspect of the study. Some 
would certainly wish to see a more rigorous analysis than is afforded here 
of the way that national and transnational cultural discourses inter- 
penetrate. The “transnational,” as used in this book, needs much more 
unpacking than Puri's invocation of the term allows. The concluding 
discussion of the contours of an oppositional politics that simultaneously 
engages with national and transnational hegemonies likewise deserves to 
be fleshed out much more. These caveats notwithstanding, this is an 
important and provocative book. Both the specialist in India and the 
general reader will find much to admire in this rich study of the narratives 
of gender and sexuality in India. 


Boy-Wives and Female Husbands: Studies of African Н, omosexualities. 
Edited by Stephen O. Murray and Will Roscoe. New Vork: St. Martin's 
Press, 1998. Pp. ххи +358. $29.95. 


Peter M. Nardi 
Pitzer College 


As part of a continuing project to understand, document, and analyze the 
range of same-sex patterns around the world, Stephen Murray and Will 
Roscoe have put together a remarkable collection of articles on African 
homosexualities. The same scholars together had previously edited a col- 
lection on Islamic homosexualities and individually have published im- 
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portant books on same-sex sexuality among native North Americans and 
U.S. gays and lesbians, on Oceanic homosexualities, and on Latin Amer- 
ican male homosexuality. Boy-Wives and Female Husbands contributes 
to the project of understanding the organization of same-sex sexuality 
globally and, in so doing, provides an encyclopedia of information on 
Africa that has no parallel in academic literature. 

What is most striking about the collection is the very detailed review 
of the research about same-sex relationships in Africa. Ranging from 18th- 
century publications to material from the late 1990s, the approximately 
25-page bibliography and accompanying preface, introduction, and four 
section overviews are as comprehensive a set of summaries of literature 
as any I have seen on a subject about which so little has been previously 
compiled. The editors have done a stellar job in pulling together a wide 
range of resources and information about African homosexualities, which 
at times leaves the reader overwhelmed with information, terms, and 
descriptions almost too rich to comprehend in any one sitting. 

The editors have included an appendix summarizing over 50 African 
peoples and the terms they use to describe same-sex sexual relationships. 
This greatly assists nonanthropologists in making sense of the surfeit of 
information about the cultures and the regional phrases and dialects scat- 
tered throughout the book that various language groups in Africa have 
developed to talk about same-sex sexuality. It would also have been useful, 
though, to organize the appendix by terms used to describe same-sex 
relationships. 

In addition to the excellent overview and introductory chapters, the 
book collects eight original article (by Nii Ajen, Deborah Amory, Joseph 
Carrier, Marc Epprecht, Rudolf Gaudio, and Stephen Murray), reprints 
two difficult-to-find articles (by Michael Davidson and by Kendall, 
and—most interesting—provides English translations (by Will Roscoe and 
Bradley Rose) of one French and four German articles originally published 
in 1732, 1899, and the 1920s. In addition, a concluding chapter concisely 
summarizes the major themes and ideas. Unfortunately, biographical 
sketches of the authors and the translator are not provided. 

What is intriguing about African homosexuality is the denial of same- 
sex sexuality in ethnographies and the statements of some informants, 
despite numerous examples to the contrary. As the editors write (p. 267), 
* Absence of evidence can never be assumed to be evidence of absence," 
and they proceed to provide just the evidence needed to make a solid 
argument that same-sex patterns are more diverse in Africa than in other 
regions of the world; that homosexuality is often viewed as normal, nat- 
ural, and routine, except where Islam and Christianity have influence; 
and that homosexual behavior and identity are not a result of Western 
influence and colonialism but are “traditional” and “indigenous” in many 
African societies. 

Homosexuality is inextricably linked to the belief systems of various 
African peoples, both historically and in the contemporary cultures, as 
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the authors and editors carefully demonstrate. Yet, recent events in Zim- 
babwe (where gays and lesbians have organized in response to President 
Robert Mugabe's public labeling of homosexuality as “subanimal behav- 
ior") and South Africa (whose constitution includes a clause prohibiting 
discrimination based on sexual orientation) illustrate a more Western civil 
rights influence. 

While African cultures promote procreation through heterosexual mar- 
riage, this does not mean that heterosexual desire and monogamy are 
expected. As the classic and contemporary readings in Boy-Wives and 
Female Husbands show, there exists a complex arrangement of same-sex 
relationships that cross boundaries of gender, social status, and age. Al- 
though most same-sex patterns in Africa can be characterized by gender- 
defined roles, the writers present fascinating examples of age-differenti- 
ated and “egalitarian” (nonstratified) arrangements. And, in a clever 
quantitative analysis of data from the Human Relations Area File, cor- 
relations between same-sex patterns and some social variables suggest, 
inter alia, that African societies with age-stratified male homosexuality 
are more likely matrilineal; those with gender-stratified male same-sex 
sexuality are more likely patrilineal; and in cultures with a nonstratified 
organization of male same-sex relations, men are more likely to be 
circumcised. 

In the handful of documented cases on African women’s same-sex sex- 
uality, those societies are characterized by predominant female involve- 
ment in production and patrilineal inheritance. The editors include two 
chapters focused on women-women relationships, as well as many ref- 
erences to studies and stories about same-sex patterns among women, 
despite the dearth of information on the subject. 

Especially for anthropologists and sociologists interested in cross- 
cultural sexuality, and anyone wishing to learn more about African cul- 
ture, Boy-Wives and Female Husbands is a superb collection of primary 
research articles and literature review essays on the organization of homo- 
sexuality and the complexities of same-sex patterns. It is a book that not 
only educates us about how sexuality is defined and organized in Africa, 
but as such books often do, it also informs us about our own Western 
notions of sexuality and attitudes toward same-sex sexual identity and 
behavior. 


Marriage in a Culture of Divorce. By Karla B. Hackstaff. Philadelphia: 
Temple University Press, 1999. Pp. x+289. $59.50 (cloth); $22.95 (paper). 


Joseph Hopper 
University of Chicago 


My thought about this book after reading the title was that Hackstaff 
has it backward. It always surprises me that despite nearly everyone in 
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our society having some close familiarity with the messiness of divorce, 
most still get married, many more than once, and most continue to believe 
that marriage is forever. We are a “marrying” nation, and I think that 
the backdrop of dreams and expectations for lifelong romantic relation- 
ships profoundly affects how divorce unfolds and how divorcing spouses 
experience a breakup. What Hackstaff showed me, however, is that it 
works both ways. The ubiquity of divorce becomes yet another backdrop 
against which marital dreams and expectations shift, and the story one 
tells about marriage and divorce in our culture all depends upon where 
on the hermeneutic circle one begins. 

The study is based on qualitative interviews with two generations of 
married couples. The older generation consists of couples who were mar- 
ried around 1950, and who were interviewed in 1958, 1970, and again in 
1982. Hackstaff did not interview these couples, but relied on archival 
data from the Institute of Human Development at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. The younger generation consists of couples married after 
1970. These couples were interviewed by the author. 

Hackstaff's main effort is to look at what is happening in marriages 
vis-à-vis divorce not in the usual terms of what puts couples at "risk," 
but in terms of how marriages are conceptualized and sustained in the 
lives of couples when they live in a culture where divorce is increasingly 
acceptable and where marriage is contingent and optional in а, way it has 
never been before. Secondarily, she also asks how shifting notions of 
gender equality play a role in all of this. 

The book is organized around case studies with lengthy and detailed 
analyses of interview material, starting with the 1950s couples and ending 
with the 1970s couples. The material shows great breadth and variability, 
so Hackstaff is careful not to give one big answer to the questions she 
asks. But she does note that an awareness of divorce and a discourse 
about it permeates the later interviews of her 1950s couples as well as 
the interviews of her 1970s couples. 

Perhaps the most interesting discussions in the book revolve around 
the way in which couples of both generations try to negotiate the com- 
peting forces that play themselves out today in marriages and families. 
There is, among her sample, a yearning for traditional marriages and 
much of what traditional marriages represent: permanence, relationality, 
family, security, love, and romance. But there are also new commitments 
to gender equality, to sharing the burden of marriage, and to the pursuit 
of one's own happiness and fulfillment in marriage. Hackstaff describes 
two particularly interesting patterns that emerge out of this. 

First, she notes that the discourse of divorce can end up perpetuating 
unequal power in marital relationships. If women in particular believe in 
traditional marital values that champion marriage as forever and divorce 
as a last resort, then their husbands can (and in her sample, some of them 
do) use the threat of divorce to wield power. Such women may be dis- 
empowered, she suggests, not only because they are loathe to see their 
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marriages end, but also because the social scientific findings about how 
divorce hurts women have become рагі of our divorce-culture lore. Hack- 
staff points out that women who are "traditionalist" about marriage are 
less likely to share equal power with their husbands in the first place, 
and so a culture of divorce ends up making that imbalance even more 
pronounced. The second interesting pattern she notes is that while most 
couples tended to espouse some form of gender egalitarianism, those who 
more fully embraced the tenets of divorce culture—that is, those who saw 
marriage as contingent and optional with divorce being an option—were 
more able to create egalitarian marriages. 

The implication of these findings would seem to support feminist cri- 
tiques of marriage. With little evidence that men are beginning to embrace 
the traditionally feminine domains of relationships and familial love, it 
would seem that the best way for women to achieve some measure of 
equality in their relationships with men would be to abandon the ideals 
of traditional marriage. Hackstaff does not come out and say this. Instead, 
she offers a thoughtful and balanced concluding chapter. She is sympa- 
thetic to the pessimistic view of divorce and divorce culture, seeing the 
dangers of excessive individualism. At the same time, she sees divorce as 
a pathway for many women to escape the subjugation and violence they 
have had to endure for so long. She does not pose a solution, but articulates 
a humanistic hope that the good parts of marriage culture can somehow 
be brought together with the liberating parts of divorce culture in an 
emerging culture of marital and family relationships that is good for both 
women and men. 


The Power of Feelings: Personal Meaning in Psychoanalysis. By Nancy 
J. Chodorow. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1999. Pp. 
xiv+328. $27.50. 


Diana Tietjens Meyers 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


In The Power of Feelings, Nancy J. Chodorow convincingly pleads the 
case for depth psychology and psychoanalytic interpretation. A coura- 
geous and ambitious book, The Power of Feelings addresses key contro- 
versies: (1) the relation between culture and the constitution of individual 
identity, (2) the role of unconscious fantasy in conferring meaning on 
experience, and (3) the epistemology of psychoanalytic theories of develop- 
ment and clinical interpretations on individual lives. Throughout the 
book, Chodorow subscribes to what she calls “both-and” positions and 
seeks to synthesize the valuable insights she finds on opposed sides of 
every major debate. 

The Power of Feelings is divided into four parts. Part 1, “Psycho- 
analysis,” argues that transference is the key to personal meaning and 
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psychic vitality. Consequently, psychoanalysts should eschew the claim 
- that their clinical interpretations retrieve the past and instead regard them 
as accounts of the interplay of transference and countertransference pre- 
sent in analyst-patient encounters. Part 2, “Gender,” is a sustained med- 
~ itation on individuality and ‘gender. Here Chodorow replies to feminist 
critics who accuse her of *essentialism" and urges that gender theory must 
incorporate both cultural conceptions of.gender and the psychodynamic 
constitution of gendered subject. Part 3, “Culture,” defends ethnographic 
methods that discern culturally characteristic psychodynamic proclivities 
by attending to individualized, enculturated subjectivities. Part 4, “Соп- 
clusions,” organizes the book's themes into a vision of the clinical goals 
of psychoanalysis or, in other words, a vision of psychological flourishing. 
Rejecting both postmodernism’s glorification of fragmentation and pre- 
feminist modernism's cult of timeless unity, Chodorow endorses gaining 
a sense of coherence and continuity by coming to terms with one's own 
psychic reality. 

The title Chodorow gives her book tips off readers to where she thinks 
the main resistance to her views lies. She is engaged in reclaiming the 
“power of feelings,” that is, the capacity of unconscious fantasy to process 
cultural and interpersonal experience in individually distinctive ways, to 
endow the people one interacts with and one’s psychical environment 
with personal meaning, and to spur intrapsychic and behavioral change. 
Her project, then, is to explicate individual depth and creativity. But it 
is also to develop a dual-pronged critique: on the one hand, a critique of 
psychoanalytic theories that see the present as determined by the past or 
that see gendered people as products of biological programming or uni- 
versal fantasies and, on the other hand, a critique of anthropological 
theories that see people as constructed by cultural discourses of social 
structure. Although I find Chodorow’s discussions of various psycho- 
analytic and anthropological theories fascinating, what makes The Power 
of Feelings an especially valuable contribution, in my view, is its account 
of personal meaning. 

" Chodorow’s concept of personal meaning knits together two of her most 
important themes—individuality and creativity. According to Chodorow, 
we “need to cross what might be called the horizontal view of cultural 
meaning—with a vertical view, in which each individual’s internal history 
is its own emotionally polysemic web of continually created unconscious 
and conscious personal meaning, animated by fantasies, projections, and 
introjections” (p. 173). For Chodorow, the capacities for unconscious fan- 
tasizing, projecting, and introjecting are innate, and individuals start using 
these capacities before they acquire a language. From the beginning, in- 
fants are developing a distinctive subjective perspective. After they are 
initiated into language and culture, their innate, nonconscious experience- 
processing capacities continue to individualize their subjectivity and to 
impart emotional meaning to their encounters and their relationships. In 
the lifelong process of becoming unique individuals, people “avail them- 
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selves" of, but also customize inputs from, their respective cultural and 
interpersonal contexts to create personally meaningful lives (p. 174). 

It strikes me as indisputable that unconscious material shapes and 
enriches human life and that unconscious processes contribute to indi- 
vidualization. However, I have three concerns about Chodorow's account. 
First, I am not sure I grasp her conception of prelinguistic unconscious 
fantasy. I do not doubt that infants undergo bodily and subjective sen- 
sation of many sorts before they have the ability to articulate these feeling 
states in language. Vet, it is not clear to me that any of this experience 
constitutes fantasy, whether conscious or unconscious, nor therefore is it 
clear to me how this experience generates personal meaning. Second, it 
puzzles me that Chodorow says almost nothing about interpretative skills 
that people use consciously. Although she affirms people's need for self- 
understanding and their need to create a life story that makes their un- 
conscious as well as conscious experience intelligible, she does not explain 
how this is done. Finally, it troubles me that Chodorow's confidence in 
the individual's creative powers seems to eclipse issues about social dom- 
ination and subordination and culture's role in enforcing this stratification. 
In a book about the relations between culture and individuality, it is 
troubling to find no consideration of such topics as power and social 
hierarchy. My worry, then, is that Chodorow is underestimating the dam- 
age that cultures can inflict on individuals and that she is ignoring the 
need for a political response to culturally transmitted norms and stereo- 
types. I want to stress, however, that supplementary discussion could 
easily allay my concerns, and my hope is that Chodorow will take up 
these questions in future work to build on this excellent book. 


Smuggled Chinese: Clandestine Immigration to the United States. By Ko- 
Lin Chin. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1999. Pp. хх+221. 
$64.50 (cloth); $15.95 (paper). 


Mark J. Miller 
University of Delaware 


Periodic discovery of lorries or cargo ship containers full of lifeless im- 
migrants continue to shock. No one knows for sure how many immigrants 
die worldwide as a result of human trafficking, but the fear is that the 
number is burgeoning. A public outcry frequently develops after partic- 
ularly ghastly discoveries and governments pledge to put a stop to human 
trafficking through more effective legal repression and international co- 
operation. Who knows, however, how many additional would-be immi- 
grants die anonymously at sea, on land, or in the air? Every day, it seems, 
there are reports about corpses discovered in the landing wheel com- 
partments of airliners, inside of cistern or fuel trucks, and at perilous 
frontier crossings. 
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In the 1990s, a scholarly literature on human trafficking began to 
emerge through international organizations such as the International Or- 
ganization for Migration (IOM) based in Geneva, or the International 
Labor Organization (ILO). The emerging field of social science inquiry 
into human trafficking at best can be termed embryonic. While much has 
been written about illegal migration, very few social scientists studied 
human trafficking until the 1990s. Ko-Lin Chin's inquiry, hence, should 
be viewed as pathbreaking. 

Chin's analysis is grounded in interviews with 300 Chinese, most of 
whom had been smuggled into the United States between 1988 and 1993. 
Chin knows well the limitations of the snowball interview technique; 
however, his sampling opens a window onto a vast and difficult-to-grasp 
transnational phenomenon and enables him to test a variety of hypotheses 
culled from reports and books about human trafficking. In addition, the 
author supplemented his interviews with an extensive survey of English- 
and Chinese-language press coverage of smuggling of Chinese, and several 
field trips to China where he interviewed immigrants and their families. 
He also served as a translator for Chinese asylum applicants at Lyndhurst, 
New Jersey. This multifaceted research strategy endows his analysis and 
conclusions with a high degree of credibility, especially because he is quite 
guarded in his claims and wary of overgeneralization. 

Bringing the state back into study of international migration is one of 
Ko-Lin Chin's goals. The entire analysis buttresses a closing chapter of 
policy prescriptions to strengthen the ability of states to curb human 
smuggling. What is genuinely refreshing and rare here is an author re- 
volted by the human suffering, exploitation, and lawlessness surrounding 
his subject matter. Yet he deplores overgeneralizations about the victim- 
ization of smuggled Chinese 

Chin's subject matter is not new. Human trafficking became a concern 
in international relations in the late 19th century, and both the League 
of Nations and its successor, the United Nations, attempted to address it. 
Indeed, the goal of preventing and punishing human trafficking has in- 
formed the immigration laws of many Western democracies. Chin points 
out, however, that many less-developed states do not have laws against 
human trafficking or smuggling, a factor greatly inhibiting international 
efforts to curb trafficking. 

Chin takes issue with the portrayal of smuggled Chinese as fated to 
spend the rest of their lives in debt bondage to the smugglers. Although 
it is typical that smuggled Chinese will be required to pay as much as 
$25,000 to $30,000 to smugglers, the evidence he gathered suggests that 
most manage to pay off the debt within a matter of a few months. Many 
smuggled Chinese borrow from family members and friends at no or 
minimal interest to pay for their trip. Others do, however, encounter great 
difficulties in finding employment and making ends meet. Some of the 
most poignant pages of the book relate how the Chinese immigrants crowd 
into subdivided rooms to save on rent and how many must work long 
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hours for paltry pay. The effects of this illegal immigration are felt first 
and foremost by legally and illegally resident Chinese whose wages and 
employment conditions are undermined by the new arrivals. Still, Chin’s 
data accords with the findings of other scholars that the vast majority of 
illegally employed immigrants are paid wages above the legal minimum. 

Chapter 8 is perhaps the single best chapter in the book. “Life in the 
Mountain of Gold” chronicles how the influx of Fujianese Chinese im- 
migrants has transformed New York’s Chinatown. Before the influx of 
smuggled Chinese, Cantonese from Guangdong Province controlled 
Chinatown’s major community associations. They were anticommunist 
and did not celebrate the October 1 Chinese Communist holiday, cele- 
brating instead the October 10 Nationalist Chinese holiday. Now the 
Fujianese immigrants celebrate October 1 on their turf, while the Catonese 
celebrate October 10 on their territory. 

The final chapter, “Stemming the Tide,” examines both Chinese and 
U.S. efforts to curb smuggling of humans. The Feople’s Republic of China 
seeks to prevent unlawful emigration through a public education cam- 
paign, which includes the convening of public meetings in areas of heavy 
emigration. Chinese authorities hold local officials responsible for illegal 
emigration, and village leaders risk forfeiture of annual bonuses or dis- 
missal. Punitive measures range from fines and prison terms for illegal 
emigrants to capital punishment for large-scale smugglers. 

Chin regards U.S. asylum policy as a major problem area. A 1996 law 
greatly increased the capacity of the Immigraticn and Naturalization Ser- 
vice to detain and deport aliens, particularly criminal aliens. Chin also 
assesses U.S. employer sanctions enforcement; unauthorized alien labor 
may not be utilized. However, the United States did not adopt the rec- 
ommendation by its own Select Commission on Immigration and Refugee 
Policy to implement a counterfeit-resistant employment eligibility verifi- 
cation system. The result has been massive circumvention of the law to 
the point that illegal immigrants run little risk o? detection once past ports 
of entry. 

Ko-Lin Chin’s book is riveting. I have orde-ed it for my next under- 
graduate class on international migration. 


Indigenous Movements and Their Critics: Pan-Maya Activism in Gua- 
temala, By Kay B. Warren. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1998. Pp. xxii-- 288. $55.00 (cloth); $16.95 (paper). 


Judith Friedlander 
New School for Social Research 


Kay Warren has been doing ethnographic research in Guatemala since 
the 1970s and has written extensively about e-hnic conflict and Indian 
identity in the region. In Indigenous Movements and Their Critics, she 
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gives herself three major tasks: (1) to introduce the English-reading public 
to major figures in Guatemala's Pan-Mayan movement—indigenous in- 
tellectuals living in Guatemala and abroad, (2) to defend the movement's 
work from critics on the left and the right, (3) to situate herself, both 
theoretically and politically, as an American anthropologist who has cho- 
sen to write about ethnic revival in the 1990s, at a historical moment that 
she characterizes as “difficult, . . . because of the turbulence of ideas and 
events that surround identity politics in the United States and beyond" 
(p. xiii). In the preface, Warren notes that she was "astonished by the 
hostility provoked by [her] research on Pan-Mayanism" (p. xiii). 

This book, she hopes, will help explain her commitment to the cause 
and, more important, will give readers unfamiliar with the movement the 
opportunity to see what Pan-Mayanists are trying to achieve, as political 
and cultural actors. With the careful eye of an ethnographer, Warren 
outlines the work of Pan-Mayanists in some detail, describing, for ex- 
ample, how linguists in the movement study and interpret 16th-century 
chronicles *as vital windows on the past and as useful guides for a variety 
of difficult projects in the present" (p. 149). 

Challenging the movement's critics, Warren defends the Pan-Mayanists 
against the claim that their call for ethnic revival is the cynical strategy 
of opportunistic politicians. They are not a group of nostalgic romantics 
either. Pan-Mayanists, she tells us, reject the politics of ethnic purity and 
have no sympathy for those who want to lead their people backward into 
folkloric reconstructions of a pre-Hispanic past. But they also reject Gua- 
temala’s active campaign to force indigenous people to assimilate into the 
dominant culture of the nation. The movement, Warren says, is very much 
part of the modern world. While maintaining their unique Mayan char- 
acter, Pan-Mayan activists remain transnational and global. Having links 
to indigenous rights movements on other continents, the Pan-Mayanists 
use the language of human rights activists, borrowing freely from the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and other statements by the 
United Nations and international groups that challenge repressive 
governments. 

‘Although Warren does not draw the historical parallels, the Pan- 
Mayanists have either resurrected or reinvented late 19th-century appli- 
cation of 18th-century theories of democracy and nationalism. The multi: 
cultural state they want to create resembles the one proposed by Central 
and East European social democrats in the late 1800s. In the tradition 
of the Austro-Hungarian Marxists and the Jewish Bund, the Pan-May- 
anists want the Guatemalan state to subsidize the cultural institutions 
and indigenous languages of its multiethnic citizenry. 

Stressing the importance of the cultural component of the Pan-Mayanist 
movement, Warren explains that the leaders want “to stabilize and stan- 
dardize core elements of Mayaness that, they argue, survived Spanish 
colonization and the birth of the modern state" (p. 32). Instead of organ- 
izing around issues of class, the Mayanists fight all forms of contemporary 
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colonialism and racism, creating in the process “а cross-class move- 
ment—a new sort of. Maya solidarity—that would include middle-class 
professionals and business people as well as cultivators, students, teachers, 
development workers, and rural shopkeepers” (р. 49). 

This book will be of use to those interested in learning about the work 
of Pan-Mayan intellectuals. It is less helpful for those seeking to under- 
stand the range of opinion circulating among political activists and Mayan 
scholars, some of whom disagree vigorously with the Pan-Mayan move- 
ment. Warren makes no bones about it. She has written this book as one 
committed to the Pan-Mayan strategy for addressing the abuses that the 
indigenous peoples of Guatemala have endured for nearly 500 years. In 
making her case, she dismisses the positions held by equally committed 
activists and academics who share her deep concern about the crimes of 
European and U.S. colonialism and racism, but who analyze the problem 
somewhat differently and offer other explanations. What is more, she 
seems so eager to present the Pan-Mayan position that she smoothes over 
the tough questions about what the movement means by *Mayaness" or 
about the viability of the movement's political strategy. As a result, the 
debate remains at the level of rhetoric. When Warren offers her own 
independent interpretation, she does so to correct the “fallacies” of anthro- 
pologists and historians on the meaning of “Indianess,” replacing them 
with what she calls *the constructionist alternative"—an "interactive view 
of identity as a collage of conflicting meanings, simultaneously advanced 
by different actors in social systems" (p. 72). In the opinion of this reviewer, 
Warren's corrective does little to advance the discussion. Still, the book 
offers a timely and fascinating introduction to the work of a group of 
indigenous public intellectuals who have risked their lives to try to build 
a better political and cultural world for their people. 


Bodies of Inscription: A Cultural History of the Modern Tattoo Com- 
munity. By Margo DeMello. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 2000. 
Pp. xiv+222. $49.95 (cloth); $16.95 (paper). 


Clinton R. Sanders 
University of Connecticut 


One of my professors in graduate school used to maintain that sociology 
was shaped by what he called the “reverse Midas touch"—everything that 
turns to gold, we touch. The past decade has seen the general topic of 
body modification show some gilded edges as (usually younger) social 
scientists increasingly have focused attention on the social worlds sur- 
rounding scarification, piercing, branding, tattooing, and other modes of 
permanent body alteration. Margo DeMello’s Bodies of Inscription is 
arguably the best book-length discussion of corporeal decoration to appear 
in recent years. 
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In the introductory chapter, DeMello sets out her central thesis—that © 
tattooing and the “tattoo community” have undergone a “social evolution” 
as middle-class artists and enthusiasts have ripped tattooing away from 
its traditional, working-class roots. This, she maintains, has transformed 
the tattoo from “a sign of patriotism and a mark of rebellion” into a “sign 
of status” (p. 3). This appropriation has, in turn, margirialized working- 
class members of the “tattoo community,” sanitized the image (and images) 
of tattooing, and established a new system of meanings based on non- 
Western, “primitive” orientations and designs. To demonstrate this evo- 
lution she focuses on “tattoo narratives” drawn from her own experience 
as a tattooed person, ethnographic observations in tattoo studios and 
conventions, interviews with tattooists and collectors, and content anal- 
yses of major tattoo magazines and exchanges found on the major Internet 
listservs devoted to tattooing. : 

‘Chapter 1 deals with the issue of “community” as used by the author. 
Rather than being a “static, place-bound phenomenon" (p. 17), the tattoo 
community is a function of the “discourse” that is produced and repro- 
duced when those involved with tattooing talk among themselves in shops, 
conventions, and the various media devoted to tattooing. It is in these 
venues that the ideologies, rituals, and boundaries that define the com- 
munity are established and perpetuated. 

Chapters 2 and 3 offer one of the best discussions of the history of 
tattooing currently available. In chapter 2 DeMello moves from James 
Cook's encounter with Polynesian tattooing in the 18th century, through 
the incursion of tattooing into North America in the 19th century and 
the "golden age of tattooing" between the two world wars, to the beginning 
of the “tattoo renaissance” in the 1960s. Her discussion of tattoo attractions 
in freak shows and carnivals and her brief account of the rise of biker, 
Chicano, and prison tattooing (expanded in chap. 3) are especially inter- 
esting. The author extends her discussion of the tattoo renaissance in 
chapter 3, stressing the central importance of images and style drawn 
from Japanese tattooing (/rezumi) and the innovative work done by “new,” 
more artistically oriented, tattooists such as Don Ed Hardy, Shotsie Gor- 
man, Lyle Tuttle, and Leo Zulueta. She concludes by touching on the 
more recent rise of “nu skool” tattooists who rejected the apprenticeship 
system of traditional tattooing and concentrated on inscribing “tribal” 
images, abstract designs, and fantasy art. Her central point in this retelling 
of tattoo history is that the tattoo world was radically altered as the 
decorative practice was appropriated by middle-class tattooists and col- 
lectors and removed from its traditional cultural home among bikers, 
prisoners, youth gang members, and other disreputable members of the 
working class. 

Following a fine discussion of tattoo magazines and tattoo organizations 
(principally the National Tattoo Association and the Association of Pro- 
fessional Tattooists) in chapter 4, DeMello offers two chapters that amplify 
her basic points about the cultural evolution of tattooing. She emphasizes 
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the central impact of “new class” social movements (self-help, Ni ew Age, 
feminist spirituality, ecological, and the men's movement) on tattoo images 
and the ways in which tattooed people have come to understand their 
skin decorations. Here she makes use of “tattoo narratives" drawn from 
interviews and Internet sources to support her contention that in the new, 
“postmodern community," of tattooing tattooed people have turned away 
from the traditional, working-class understanding of tattoos as subversive 
and boundary setting toward a newly constructed meaning in which the 
tattoo is an aesthetic representation of personal identity. The final chapter 
touches on the faddish character of contemporary tattooing and the “class 
backlash” (p. 191), which is resulting in a return to the styles and magis 
of traditional Americana tattooing. 

Bodies of Inscription provides an interesting and readable overview of 
tattooing, and it will provide the neophyte reader with an outstanding 
introduction to this fascinating social phenomenon. However, someone 
who is relatively familiar with tattooing and the tattoo community might 
not find DeMello's central thesis—that the 1980s ushered in a radically 
new orientation to tattooing as members of the middle-class expropriated 
it from the working class—entirely convincing. In focusing on a particular 
segment of the larger tattoo subculture, the author tends to overstate the 
homogeneity of this world of cultural production. Traditional Americana 
style of tattooing is alive and well (as DeMello admits in her closing 
chapter) and the “old” affiliative and outraging functions of tattoos have 

. hardly given way to the tattooee’s supposedly “new” desire to mark per- 
sonal status and individual identity. Nonetheless, the author uses her data 
to present a convincing case and provides a discussion of tattooing that 
adds significantly to the growing body of literature on purposive body 
modification. 
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